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GILDERSLEEVE, THE JOURNAL, AND PHILOLOGY 
IN AMERICA 
(AN APPRECIATION ON THE COMPLETION OF 100 VOLUMES OF AJP) 


The nineteenth century saw two contrasting movements in 
classical studies in America. Although Greek and Latin con- 
tinued to be widely taught in schools and colleges, their rele- 
vance for Americans was also increasingly questioned. It was a 
time of nationalism, agrarian democracy, and industrialism, 
which increasingly emphasized technology and ceased to find 
that "useful learning" in the classics which had been evident 
to John Adams or Thomas Jefferson at the founding of the 
Republic. At the same time evangelical Christianity rejected 
the paganism of the classics, and romantic aesthetics replaced 
classical forms in architecture and the other arts. 

One of the major objections to study of the classics by seri- 
ous thinkers in nineteenth-century America was the superfi- 
ciality of the teaching of Greek and Latin. Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., in 1883 doubted that among all the graduates of 
Harvard College ten could read Greek or Latin despite the 
requirements in both languages.! Emphasis was often on rote 
memorization of words and forms, with little understanding by 
teacher or student of either the grace of the languages or the 
meaning of the literatures. À second movement evident in the 
nineteenth century may be viewed at least in part as an attempt 
to meet these objections: this is the development of advanced 
studies and the birth in America of a humanistically directed 
study of philology. Beginning in 1815, and increasingly by the 


! See A College Fetich. An Address Delivered before the Harvard Chapter 
of the Fraternity of the Phi Beta Kappa (Boston 1883) 16. 
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middle of the century, young Americans began to go off to 
study in German universities which had emerged into interna- 
tional visibility as centers of learning and of science and to 
return with dreams of encouraging a more profound study of 
the classics at home. One of those who went was Basil Lan- 
neau Gildersleeve and among the results of this interest was 
the foundation of The Johns Hopkins University in 1876 and of 
The American Journal of Philology in 1880, together with the 
establishment in the last decades of the century of graduate 
schools at many American universities and of schools of clas- 
sical studies in Athens and in Rome. 

Gildersleeve was born in Charleston, South Carolina, on 
October 23, 1831.2 After attending school in Charleston and a 
year at Jefferson College in Pennsylvania, like many young 
southern gentlemen he entered Princeton, where he graduated 
in 1849. The following year he taught at Dr. Maupin’s School in 
Richmond and fell passionately in love with Goethe and all 
things German, which led in the fall of 1850 to his departure for 
the fountain heads of learning in Berlin, Bonn, and Gôttingen. 
He received his PhD in philology from the latter university in 
the spring of 1853 and returned to America, where he gave 
private lessons as a tutor for two years and at the age of 
twenty-five was offered the chair of Greek at the University of 
Virginia. There he taught for twenty years, including the tragic 
war years when, as he himself put it, he ‘‘earned the right to 
teach southern youth for nine months by sharing the fortunes 
of their fathers and brothers at the front for three.’’? In 1867 he 
published his first important work, a Latin Grammar, intended 
to provide what did not then exist, a sound basis for study of 
the language in southern schools and colleges. It is still in print 
in the third edition, revised in collaboration with Gonzales 
Lodge in 1894.4 Gildersleeve was the first American classical 
scholar to acquire an international reputation: his editions of 


? Gildersleeve deserves a full-length biography. The best existing account is 
the ‘‘Biographical Sketch’ by Charles William Emil Miller to be found in 
Selections from the Brief Mention of Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve (Baltimore 
1930) xxii-liiii. 

3 See Basil L. Gildersleeve, The Creed of the Old South (Baltimore 1915) 8. 

* Gildersleeve's Latin Grammar, Third Edition, revised and enlarged by 
B. L. Gildersleeve and Gonzalez Lodge (London and New York, 1971). 
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Persius (1875), Justin Martyr (1877), and Pindar’s Olympian 
and Pythian Odes (1885) were widely admired and still have 
some importance today, and his Syntax of Classical Greek 
from Homer to Demosthenes (vol. I, 1900; vol. II, 1911) re- 
mains an authoritative monument of learning, industry, and 
judgment, but it was his work as editor of The American Jour- 
nal of Philology that was to do the most to bring American 
scholarship and his own name to the attention of the world. 

In 1876 Gildersleeve became the first professor appointed to 
the new faculty of The Johns Hopkins University, the first 
American institution patterned on the German model, and was 
sent abroad to seek others like himself for other chairs. At 
Hopkins he blossomed into a great teacher, directing sixty-two 
PhD dissertations and placing his students in almost every 
American institution of higher learning. We are all in some 
sense his academic grandchildren or great-grandchildren. He 
was an imposing man with piercing eyes, lofty forehead, and 
flowing beard, which caused him to be compared to Olympian 
Zeus, and he alternately charmed his students with his gentle 
smile and terrified them with his frown. 

Plans for The American Journal of Philology, as for learned 
journals in chemistry and mathematics, began soon after Gil- 
dersleeve’s arrival at Hopkins, and the first, somewhat de- 
layed, issue appeared early in 1880. In a brief ‘‘Retrospect’’ 
twenty-five years later Gildersleeve told something of the 
Journal's birth pangs and of how he frequently had to put 
together a quick article himself to fill an issue when a promised 
contribution failed to arrive.> ‘‘In the early volumes,” he said, 
was to be found ‘‘a certain grimness of resolve,” but the Jour- 
nal quickly earned serious attention on both sides of the At- 
lantic. It was intended to fill three major needs of the time, in 
which it had no American competitor. First, it was to provide a 
vehicle for dissemination on a quarterly basis of the best 
American scholarship on philology, which included Indic, 
Germanic, English, and Romance philology as well as classical 
until various other publications were able to take over those 
fields. As such it was ‘‘not to be a Hopkins organ. . .; it was to 
be a national magazine. . .and as befits the liberal character of 
American institutions it was to be, if possible, an international 


5 “Retrospect,” AJP 25 (1904) 486-90. 
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magazine,” open also to contributions from foreign scholars.f 
Second, there were to be regular “‘Reports’’ on the contents of 
European philological journals, many of which were not avail- 
able in American libraries. This feature continued until 1935, 
by which time holdings in college libraries were judged ade- 
quate for most research. And there were to be substantial re- 
views, by experts in the field, of important new scholarly 
works. In addition to his full length articles, Gildersleeve 
began to contribute *' Brief Mention’’ in 1884, his entertaining, 
highly literate, rather personal reaction to new books and de- 
velopments in the field. He continued these contributions until 
1920 and the best of them were subsequently collected by his 
successor as editor, Charles William Emil Miller, and pub- 
lished in 1930 as Selections from the Brief Mention of Basil 
Lanneau Gildersleeve, together with a biographical sketch and 
a list of publications, making a volume of over five hundred 
pages. 

Gildersleeve's interests went well beyond the narrow limits 
of philology. Not only was philology to him a central part of 
the humanities, but he identified himself with the Old South 
and became an eloquent spokesman for the educational and 
literary development of the region, both before and after the 
War. It was in this role that the Atlantic Monthly asked him in 
1891 to write the articles which were later (1915) republished 
together as The Creed of the Old South. His general view was 
that the South had a distinctive culture with strong literary 
appreciation and humanistic values and that the War between 
the States was forced on the South by northern autocracy, that 
it was fought by the Confederacy in the name of freedom over 
constitutional issues, and that the southern states were rapidly 
approaching the abolition of slavery in their own way, which 
would have been accomplished without the War. 

In 1915 Gildersleeve retired as Francis White Professor of 
Greek, but continued to edit the Journal. After 1916, in failing 
health and eyesight, he took less active part, but remained its 
chief editor through volume forty (1919). He survived until his - 
ninety-fourth year, amusing himself with the writing of son- 
nets, and died on January 9, 1924. On his deathbed he is sup- 
posed to have been asked where he wanted to be buried and to 


6 Ibid. 
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have replied, ‘Take me back to Charlottesville; I was dead 
there for twenty years.” 

Gildersleeve was one of the founders of the American 
Philological Association in 1869 and served as its President in 
1878 and again in 1909. His Presidential Address for 1878, 
expanded for publication in The Princeton Review the follow- 
ing year and reprinted in his Essays and Studies of 1890, is the 
Charter of American classical scholarship. The title is ‘*Uni- 
versity Work in America and Classical Philology'' and it still 
deserves reading by members of the profession. 

Although Gildersleeve in his Address does not specifically 
define the goals of advanced study of the classics, his 
philosophy is clear from such statements as the following: 


While special research has, it is true, the drawback that 
it tends to make the course of instruction less symmetrical, 
what is lost in the rounded completeness of form is more 
than made up by the kindling of life that goes forth from 
every one who is engaged in the ardent quest of truth; and 
so thoroughly correlated is all knowledge, that there are 
subtle lines of connexion between the most remote regions 
of scientific study which vitalize theme and method 
through the whole intervening space.’ 


In speaking of the loss of rounded completeness of form" 
Gildersleeve doubtless had in mind the enkyklios paideia of the 
Greeks and its medieval and modern development into the 
liberal arts of undergraduate education. He was well aware of 
the dangers of specialization and repeatedly warns against 
them, but he also thought that truth is essentially one, and the 
more of it is perceived, the more the relation, the value, and 
the meaning of the parts are laid open to the mind. His own 
great love was syntax, and he saw in it a parallel to the inter- 
connected structure of all knowledge. On the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of Hopkins in 1886 he said, 


To me, as an ardent lover of literature, as one who was 
led through literature to grammar and not through 
grammar to literature, the fairest results of a long life of 
study have been the visions of that cosmic beauty which 
reveals itself when the infinitely little fills up the wavering 


7 Essays and Studies, Educational and Literary (Baltimore 1890) 92. 
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outlines and the features stand out pure and perfect against 
the sky of God's truth.? 


Gildersleeve thought that university work in America should 
be American, or as he put it, meet the needs of our civiliza- 
tion and bear the stamp of our national character." In his 
Presidential Address he asks what Americans do best and what 
they are least disadvantaged in doing, considering the slender 
library and museum resources of the time and the distance to 
the scenes of classical civilization. He suggests five areas for 
American scholars to cultivate: 

First, "they can work closely and directly with texts and 
cognate original sources, read in context.'? “If close ac- 
quaintance with the sources become the great characteristic of 
our philology, American books will receive higher approval 
from foreign critics than the half-pitying commendation with 
which they receive the faithful use of the most recent German 
works on the subjects treated.” !? 

Second, ''American scholars need not be shut out from their 
share in the positive gain to be derived from the newly- 
discovered inscriptions and monuments, which are adding 
more and more definiteness to our conception of the antique 
world and helping us to a better understanding of the dialectic 
life of the classic languages, and the cantonal and provincial 
life of the classic peoples.’’!! It might be noted that the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of America was founded the following 
year and the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
three years later. 

Third, ‘‘ancient history has to be interpreted into terms of 
American experience, and it would not be saying too much to 
maintain that many of the aspects of American life enable us to 
understand the ancients better than some of our European 
contemporaries can do.’’!? He goes on to elaborate a view of 
the American as audacious, inventive, and ready-witted in 
ways not characteristic of the **pedantic" German, the ''scep- 


8 “On the Present Aspect of Classical Study,"' ibid. 506. 

? University Work in America and Classical Philology,” ibid. 99. 
19 Ibid. 104. 

11 Ibid. 105. 

12 Ibid. 105. 
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tical” English, and the ‘‘erratic’’ French. Some of these wor- 
thies subsequently protested at his charactizations. 

Fourthly, he says, ‘‘It is my firm conviction that the exact 
study of function will lead to valuable results in aesthetics as 
well, that the comparative study of syntax and the historical 
study of syntax are destined to give us a firmer foundation and 
a clearer outline for the whole structure of style than would 
have been thought possible some years ago.” 13 

And fifthly, lexicography. ‘The history of words or con- 
structions is seldom so much as sketched, and the vast de- 
partment of synonyms, which must be approached by each 
nationality from its own basis, is almost untouched in En- 
glish.” 14 

Gildersleeve was already looking forward to The American 
Journal of Philology when he spoke these words in 1878, and 
they foreshadow his policy as an editor. In the course of a 
century the Journal has published distinguished contributions 
in all five areas, but the disciplines did not develop with the 
same speed. Henry T. Rowell, as editor on the occasion of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Journal, undertook an in- 
teresting survey of its history and changing emphases.! The 
early issues, as he points out, are predominantly philological in 
a narrow sense and we may say that they fall primarily within 
the fourth and fifth of Gildersleeve's five areas of research. His 
own article ‘‘On the Stylistic Effect of the Greek Participle’’!® 
is an excellent example of how syntax can be made to contrib- 
ute to an understanding of style. The first area, the close study 
of texts, especially in a literary sense, emerged rather slowly, 
but is strong in the Journal by the beginning of the new cen- 
tury. Epigraphy, the second area, appears by Volume Five and 
has had a distinguished part in the Journal, including the 
editorship of Benjamin D. Meritt for five volumes. Ancient 
history, the third area, was slow in developing, but. arrival of 
Tenney Frank at Hopkins greatly accelerated its progress. He 
became editor for Volumes Fifty-Seven through Sixty. Frank 
clearly believed with Gildersleeve that American scholarship 


13 Ibid. 106-7. 

14 Ibid, 108. 

15 **Seventy-five Years of the AJP,” AJP 75 (1954) 337-58. 
16 AJP 9 (1888) 137-57. 
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should have a distinctive point of view. In the Preface to his 
first major work, Roman Imperialism (1914), he had taken 
issue with the doctrine that imperialism is the national expres- 
sion of the individual’s ‘‘will to live, ... an axiom ... too 
frequently assumed particularly in historical works that issue 
from the continent, where the overcrowding of population 
threatens to deprive the individual of his means of subsistance 
unless the united nation makes for itself a place in the sun- 
light."!? 

Frank goes on to say: ‘‘Let us imagine a people far removed 
from the economic pressure as well as the political traditions of 
modern Europe, an agricultural people, not too thickly settled, 
and not egged on by commercial ambitions, a republic in which 
the citizens themselves must vote whether or not to proclaim a 
war,” and he describes a Rome not too different from America 
of the nineteenth century as seen by a Kansas farmer. It is 
relatively common to try to use the experience of antiquity as a 
way of understanding modern events. Frank and Gildersleeve 
did so occasionally, but were also moved by scholarly goals to 
use their experience of the modern world as a way of coming to 
a deeper understanding of ancient experience. In Frank's case, 
his insights into Roman agriculture and economics; in Gil- 
dersleeve's case the great example is “A Southerner in the 
Peloponnesian War,’’ an essay in which his own experiences in 
the Confederate cavalry and as a resident of Virginia during the 
War between the States are transmuted into an understanding 
of Thucydides and what it would have been like to have lived 
in Greece during the Peloponnesian war. ‘8 

Gildersleeve is one of three to have been elected to a second 
term as president of the American Philclogical Associa- 
tion. This came in 1909 and an abstract of his address on that 
occasion can be found in the Proceedings of the Association. !9 
His mood is expansive and triumphant. ‘How needless now,” 


17 New York, 1914, vii-ix. 

18 Originally published in The Atlantic Monthly 80 (Sept. 1897) 330-42, re- 
printed in The Creed of the Old South (Baltimore 1915). For further discussion 
see George Kennedy, ‘‘A Southerner in the Peloponnesian War,’’ Southern 
Humanities Review. Special Issue “The Classical Tradition in the South” (Au- 
burn, Alabama, 1977) 21-25. 

19 TAPA 40 (1909) xxxviii-Xxxix. 
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he said, ‘‘the preaching of the presidential address of 1878, 
how ample the fulfillment of the prophecy.’’ There are those 
whose ideal of America is a cosmopolitan blend of the best in 
all the varied nationalities, the thoroughness and grasp of the 
German, the sound sense of the English, the delicate literary 
touch of the French [he has modified his rhetoric a little]; and 
perhaps the peculiar character of our scholarship lies not so 
much in any one feature as in the hospitable acceptance and 
ready assimilation of whatever makes for life in the philological 
world; and it is this quickness to appreciate, this eagerness to 
assimilate, this openmindedness, this clear vision and straight 
thought that may be set down as specifically American and as 
lending to all our work a true national stamp.” 

The same year he returned to Charlottesville to give three 
lectures on the Barbour-Page Foundation.?? In these lectures, 
which bear more than the usual stamp of his energy and wit, he 
distinguishes three channels of life binding us to the Greeks. 
One is the continuous tradition of Greece from ancient to mod- 
ern times, in so far as it is a continuity. The second is the direct 
influence, conscious or unconscious, of Greek language and 
literature on English and American language and literature, 
especially of the nineteenth and twentieth century. The third is 
the affinity of Greek and American life, in which he takes up 
some of the concepts mentioned already, such as the under- 
standing to be achieved of Thucydides from the circumstances 
of Virginia in 1864. Incidentally, Gildersleeve might not have 
approved of an historian of rhetoric as his eulogist. Hellas and 
Hesperia contains a characteristic epigram; ''it is better to be a 
doorkeeper in the house of philology than to dwell in the tents 
of the rhetoricians.’’?! 

In 1919, on its fiftieth anniversary, the American Philological 
Association invited a series of papers on various aspects of the 
classics in the half-century. That on the history of the Associa- 
tion, by Frank Gardner Moore of Columbia, repeatedly refers 
to Gildersleeve. That on Fifty Years of Classical Studies in 
America was by Paul Shorey of Chicago, and it ends with a fine 
rhetorical syncrisis, the comparison of the three great models 


20 Hellas and Hesperia, or the Vitality of Greek Studies in America (New 
York 1909). 
?! Tbid. 45. 
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of turn of the century scholarship. The model of British 
scholarship chosen ts R. C. Jebb, author of great books on the 
Attic orators, on Homer, and on Greek poetry, as well as editor 
of Bacchylides and Sophocles. ''In the virtuosity of schol- 
arship,’’ Shorey claims, ‘‘Jebb is easily first, not only in this 
group but of all European scholars since the Renaissance." 
That judgment, after another fifty years, would not be unani- 
mously accepted, but still might be defended, just as Jebb's 
Sophocles, for all changing taste and improved knowledge, still 
survives as the greatest edition of the greatest Greek dramatist. 
The model taken for German scholarship is Wilamowitz, a 
figure about whom Shorey was always able to control his en- 
thusiasm: ‘‘His mistakes," and Shorey has in mind textual 
emendations and reasoning, built on misunderstanding of the 
text,——‘‘are at least proportionate to the number of stimulating 
suggestions he has put forth.” And finally the model of the 
American scholar: 

"*Gildersleeve is one of us and perhaps too near and dear for 
impartial measurement. But as his Pindar might have said had 
he used the Whitmanian dialect of the American language, 
Gildersleeve's achievements make it a safe bet for his en- 
comiast to yawp it over the roofs of the world that most of the 
men in this room have learned more Greek from him than from 
the other two scholars taken together, and that if his scattered 
and too often overlooked work could be collected and sys- 
tematized, the tomes of Wilamowitz would not outweigh it in 
any judicious scales. To say nothing of the wit, wisdom, and 
eloquence of the wide-ranging ' Essays and Studies,” those who 
never had a chance to see his notes on Justin Martyr, who have 
not read the text and translated the notes of his Pindar with 
successive classes, who have not compared his Latin grammar 
with other mechanical compilations, who have not kept up ` 
with ‘Brief Mention’ for the past forty years, have no concep- 
tion of the stores of helpful and pregnant suggestion cached in 
those depositories. In sheer insight into the structure and 
genius of the Greek language he has no equal. .... No, if we 
are to be judged by our leader we need fear no compari- 
sons.''?3 


22 "Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship in America," TAPA 50 (1919) 33-61. 
75 [bid. 59-60. 


WHO READ HERODOTUS' HISTORIES? 


Did Herodotus' Histories achieve wide popularity immedi- 
ately after it was published? Modern scholarship routinely as- 
sumes that it was an ''instant success”! or that its audience 
was comparable to the audience for Homer and the trage- 
dians.? Evidence for widespread literacy in the late fifth cen- 
tury seems to indicate a large public eager to acquire and read 
books. Since reading aloud before an audience was the ancient 
norm, Herodotus' work could presumably have reached illiter- 
ates as well. Both ancient anecdotes about Herodotus' life and 
adaptations and parodies of his work by his contemporaries 
appear to show how popular the Histories was. The light tone 
of the book itself and its many anecdotes also contribute to the 
picture of an author anxious to please a large public and confi- 
dent that he could do so. One critic says, for example, of a 
certain Herodotean passage: ‘‘The object was, as it were, to 
get people laughing while you sent the hat around.'? 

But we know little of how long prose books were used in the 
fifth century—compared, for example, with what we know of 
how tragedies were performed at Athenian festivals. Schol- 
arship, moreover, does not agree on why Herodotus wrote his 
book or even on the book's main subject if it has one. Caution, 
therefore, dictates that in estimating Herodotus' audience we 
discard all analogies with ‘‘best-sellers’’ of any modern era. 

The purpose of this paper is to show that Herodotus' 
book—if we mean by this term the entire book we now call his 
Histories—was too long and therefore too unwieldy to become 
truly popular in its author's day. This book requires a taste for 


UT. S. Brown, The Greek Historians (Lexington 1973) 25. Cf. J. E. Powell, 
The History of Hdt. (Cambridge 1939) 77 n. 15. But see J. Well, Studies in Hdt. 
(Oxford 1923) 170: ''It is somewhat surprising that Hdt.'s work should even 
have been sufficiently familiar for it to be parodied at all.” Even those who 
believe death prevented Hdt. from completing his work assume its speedy 
publication and success, e.g., F. Jacoby, RE Supp. 2, 376, 378. 

2 S. Usher, JHS (1978) 174: '' His masters are the tragic dramatists and, most 
of all, Homer, his audiences the same as theirs.” 

3 K. H. Waters, Antichthon 8 (1974) 6. 
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leisurely reading, much more, in other words, than the simple 
facility of literacy.* As for recitation, the length of time re- 
quired to get through the whole Histories would have limited 
the number of performances and discouraged a large audience. 
If one distinguishes Herodotus himself, as a raconteur- 
lecturer, from his book, and if one distinguishes the book’s 
thousands of anecdotes and snatches of information from the 
book itself as a whole, there is no convincing evidence to show 
that the work was even widely known in the late fifth century. 
To support this thesis we must address three critical issues: the 
length of Herodotus’ Histories, the level of literacy in his day 
and the validity of using allusion in tragedy and comedy to 
prove his book’s popularity. 


I 


The length of the Histories made it clumsy to handle and 
awkward to perform. Twice as long as either Homeric poem, 
the book would have required a strip of papyrus about one 
hundred meters long, divided into at least thirty separate book 
rolis.> Its sheer bulk tells against the number of copies which 
could have been quickly made and easily circulated. Athe- 
nians of the fifth century lacked the copyists, librarians and 
"readers" who catered to later bibliophiles.7 Unlike epic po- 


4J. A. Davison, Phoenix 16 (1962) 155, quotes Trollope's distinction be- 
tween ''the absolute faculty of reading" and ‘‘the adequate use of a book." 
D.'s whole article (141-56, 219-33) is significant, though Hdt.'s popularity is 
not directly discussed. 

? T. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen (Berlin 1882) 444, calculates the length of a 
text of Thuc. as 81 meters (though B.'s Grossrollensystem has not won ac- 
ceptance). J. Cerny, Paper and Books in Ancient Egypt (London 1952) 8-11, 
thinks that a roll about 6 meters long would have been easy to handle. For the 
original, pre-Alexandrian, book divisions of Hdt. see: W. M. F. Petrie, ‘The 
Structure of Hdt. Book 2," JHS 28 (1908) 275-76; supported by H. T. Wal- 
linga, Mnemosyne 12 (1959) 204-23; objections raised by T. S. Brown, AJP 86 
(1965) 72-75. But see now S. Cagnazzi, "Tavola dei 28 Logoi di Erodoto,” 
Hermes 103 (1975) 385-423. For a Hdt. papyrus dating from before "our" book 
divisions: C. B. Welles, TAPA 70 (1939) 208. 

$ T. C. Skeat, PBA 42 (1956) 180-208. Among the difficulties S. cites (183) is 
the lack of appropriate furniture. 

? Plin., Ep. 3.5. We do not know how multi-roll works were stored or la- 
belled in the fifth century. Alexis (c. 375—275), Fr. 135 (Edmonds), has 
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etry, Herodotus’ work depended for its promulgation on its 
cumbrous physical self. Not only professional rhapsodes but 
also a traditional education based on memorization of poetry 
kept even long poems like the Iliad before the public with 
relatively few texts, and the texts themselves were not used for 
actual performances.® But because Herodotus’ book was too 
long for memorization, a reading required a text. 

A reading of the whole text would have required fifty or 
more hours, a team of readers and a number of days exceeding 
the length of any known festival.? We can dismiss as unlikely, 
for example, Lucian's story that Herodotus read his book at 
Olympia, a four day festival, and that each of his books was 
there granted the name of a muse.!^ Herodotus probably did 
give readings of excerpts from his book or used material from 
public readings in his book, but we can remain skeptical that he 
or others regularly or indeed ever read the whole work at a 
large, official gathering. A special commission or command 
performance before a captive audience might have left its own 
anecdotal tradition, and the extravagance of the conjecture 


Herakles pick a cookbook out of a collection of rolls (on a shelf?) by looking at its 
éntyoaupa. Pictorial evidence in T. Birt, Buchrolle in der Kunst (Leipzig 
1907). Re-rolling was tedious and damaged books (Mart. 1.66.8; 10.93.5-6). 
Verginius Rufus (Plin., Ep. 2.1.5) broke his hip and eventually died from 
injuries sustained while reading. Small wonder the ancients quoted from mem- 
ory. 

8 Xen., Symp. 3.6. The performing equipment of a rhapsode was a staff or 
lyre, not a book roll. 

? The estimate for performing time is conservative, the result of my own 
experiments. Cf. J. A. Davison, GRBS 6 (1965) 24 (24 hours for a team to 
perform the Ziad). 

© Lucian, Herodotus 1-2. Only this anecdote contains the detail about the 9 
books (for others, see How and Wells, Commentary 1, p. 6). For the division 
into 9 books see above, note 5 and W. Aly, Rh. Mus. 64 (1909) 591-600. 
Paroemiographi Graeci s.v. ég tv 'Hgoóótov oxiáv (Gaisford, p. 135; 
Leutsch-Schniedewin 1, p. 400) preserves an anecdote which explains that 
Hdt. did not lecture at Olympia because he could not find any shade. This is 
misunderstood by J. L. Myres, Hdt. Father of History (Oxford 1953, repr. 
Chicago 1971) 5: ‘‘. . .lectured overlong at Olympia.” Davison (note 4 above) 
speculates (155): ‘‘[Thuc.] does not mean that Hdt. wrote to win a prize in a 
competition, but that he wrote a work to be read (at least in snatches) at an 
àyóv (Olympia, Delphi, the Panathenea, for examples), and that the people 
who were bored with the official program might go to the literary man's booth, 
listen for a while and then go away again.” 
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necessary to account for Herodotus' book in this way only 
shows how singularly long the book was.!! 

The Athenian audience had a limited attention span, as we 
see from the relative brevity of individual tragedies and com- 
edies and from Aristophanic banter describing the longings of 
spectators to slip away in mid-performance.!? How much of 
Herodotus' book could such an audience have absorbed at a 
single sitting? How many would have returned day after day 
for further installments? The Homeric poems achieved popu- 
larity despite their length, but the Jliad and Odyssey prove 
exceptions to the rule that in an illiterate culture poets usually 
produce single works which require only one session for per- 
formance. Bards hired by coffee shops in Novi Pazar to lure 
customers back for every night of Ramazan sing thirty differ- 
ent songs, not one long one in installments.!? We cannot ex- 
plain why the Homeric poems broke this pattern or how, over 
the centuries, they achieved their unique primacy in Greek 
culture except to say that the genius of Homer triumphed over 
every difficulty and attracted a universal audience. Herodotus 
surely did not win in only a few months or even years a similar 
triumph over equal or greater difficulties. 

Herodotus' Histories was very probably the longest single 
work written until the fourth century. If only Dionysus of 
Halicarnassus commented—and then only obliquely—on how 
Herodotus overreached his predecessors: tHv te noayuatixnv 
mooaioeot ent tÒ uciGov é&rveyxe xai Aaungóregov (Th. 5), 
this was because the profusion of long books after Herodotus 
blinded critics to his work's unusual length.!^ If some writers 


11 Dio. Chrys. (Or., 37.7) implies that Hdt. produced a version of his history 
tailored to the biasses of each polis where he performed! Diyllus' 10-talent 
bounty for Hdt.'s reading at Athens (Plut., de mal. Hdt. 26) might point to an 
Athenian commission if the amount were not so implausible and if Hdt.'s 
praise ofthe Athenians were not so tempered with criticism of them (e.g., 1.60) 
and with sympathy for the Persians (e.g., 9.16). 

1? Aristoph., Av. 786-89. If the audience's attention span had been longer, 
trilogies might have been consolidated into a single play. 

13 A. B. Lord, Singer of Tales (Harvard 1960) 15. 

14 For the myopia of ancient critics, see, in general, G. M. A. Grube, 
Phoenix 28 (1974) 73-80. Modern scholars too have anachronistic perception of 
how ancient authors worked: ''[Hdt.] kept an interleaved copy of his book 
with him till the last” (J. W. Blakesley, Herodotus [London 1854] p. xliv). 
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before Herodotus wrote longer books which have not sur- 
vived, these tomes cannot have been numerous nor their audi- 
ences large. Even after Herodotus, long prose books tended to 
be catalogues, geographies or annals, whose length was the 
result of accretion, not of organic unity. Thucydides wrote and 
came close to finishing a book which, as we have it, is two- 
thirds the length of Herodotus. Thucydides, though he may 
have been trying to surpass his predecessor in length as well as 
in historical method, surely never expected his work to reach a 
Jarge audience of his contemporaries. Since his subject matter 
was current history, he could therefore write for later revision 
an account of each year's events as they happened, and this 
material lent automatic unity to his long book.!> 

Thucydides, however, was an exception to prolific writers in 
Herodotus' day. They generally wrote many short works, not 
one long one. We possess, for example, more than a score of 
titles for Hellanicus, but for Herodotus only one book without 
an official title. Where ancient testimonia speak of numbers of 
lines in a poem or of books in a prose work, these numbers do 
not suggest works even approaching Herodotus in size.!? 
Hecataeus' longest attested work is in four books and his 
ITegiodos lI fj; is in only two, ''Europe'' and '' Asia." Down to 
the fourth century very few single works exceeded in length 
even a single five-meter book roll: a tragedy, for example, a 
collection of Sappho or an ézíóei&i; by Gorgias. Prose works 
tended to be shorter than poetry because prose was more dif- 
ficult to learn by heart. Can we then imagine that the anony- 
mous writer to whom Eryximachus refers in Plato's Sym- 


!5 B. Hemmerdinger (‘‘La Division en Livres de L'Oeuvre de Thuc., REG 
61 [1948] 104-17) believes that Thuc. wrote, after his long (and I would say very 
‘*Herodotean’’) Book One, one book roll for every year of the war. 

16 I use the unsatisfactory title Histories only because it avoids laborious 
periphrasis. For Hellanic.: FGrH 1, pp. 104-52 (some of the titles may be dou- 
blets). 

17 There is no way of knowing how long the books mentioned are, but Hdt. 
has no rivals for length even if we imagine that the longer, Alexandrian rolls 
are intended by the testimonia. For Hec. see FGrH 1, pp. 1-47. Other exx. 
chosen at random: a Thebais in 7,000 lines (Homeri Opera 5 [OCT] p. 112); a 
Telegony in 2 books (ibid., p. 109); a Megi Pioews by Heracleitus divided into 
3 Aóyo: but in 1 (?) book roll (Diog. Laert. 9.6). 
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posium was able to stretch his subject, the utility of salt, be- 
yond a single short book roll?! 

Finally, is it reasonable to argue that Herodotus went to the 
trouble of writing a long book if he merely intended to abstract 
shorter readings from it? Such a plan would not have been 
rational since the author would have been creating for himself 
the needless difficulty of locating passages in a long series of 
papyrus rolls. On the other hand, the Histories does have a 
patchwork quality which tempts one to argue that it is not a 
long book at all, but rather a series of poorly-joined short 
ones.!? Yet no one claims that Herodotus was not, in the end, 
aiming at unity. If Herodotus’ book is not a perfect unity, this 
flaw reflects his difficulty in putting a vast quantity of material 
into comprehensible order. Nor has anyone ever seriously 
suggested that a committee wrote or arranged our text of 
Herodotus or that the text contains more than a few minor 
interpolations by another hand. Herodotus surely did require a 
long period of time to write such a long book, even if he wrote 
at the prompting of a single, ongoing creative urge. He must 
also have relied at least on the practice gained by earlier writ- 
ing or recitation.?? But it would be wrong to think of possible 
prior serial composition as an easy explanation for the length 
of the book. The Histories was still hard to write and hard to 
read.^! If Herodotus published his book piecemeal and then 


18 Rhys Carpenter, Folk-tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics (Berke- 
ley 1946, repr. 1962) 15: ‘‘In defiance of what the thoughtless might imagine, 
early written literature tends to compactness and brevity.” If Eryximachus’ 
book on salt (Plat., Symp. 1778) became notorious (see Isoc., Hel. 12), this 
might have been because few such books were actually in circulation. 

19 Poorly-joined though the parts may be in formal terms, they are often 
linked by Hdt.'s casual references forward and back to what he has written or 
will write, references which often span hundreds of modern pages and criss- 
cross the whole work: 2.38.2 (to 3.28), 2.161.3 (to 4.159), 5.22.1 (to 8.137), 
5.36.4 (to 1.92), 6.39.1 (to 6.103), 7.93 (to 1.171). 

20 I find convincing the thesis of R. Lattimore, ‘The Composition of the 
History of Hdt., CP 53 (1958) 9-21, that our text is essentially an unrevised 
first draft, though, as K. von Fritz argues (Die griechische Ge- 
schichtsschreibung 1 [Berlin 1967] 115-18) some earlier writings could have 
been pasted in. If Hdt. used revised versions of earlier writings in our text, the 
physical difficulties of copying (notes 5, 6 and 7 above) make it likely that he 
wrote them out from memory. 

?! Dickens' long, serialized narratives would not have ended up as whole 
novels if the author had not sought to satisfy the cravings of an established 
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took little interest in collecting the parts into a whole, we are 
faced with the problem of accounting for our relatively orderly 
text. The book, moreover, does not fall into clearly-defined 
episodes nor does any part have a separate textual history.?? 
Though at various times in his career Herodotus may have had 
different ideas about what he wanted his book to be, he ulti- 
mately created the book we have now.?? If Herodotus' only 
creative act was to join together writings which he had earlier 
composed in a different order for different purposes, even this 
mechanical act argues his intention to produce a book which 
vastly exceeded in size the normal expectation for a prose 
book in his day. 


H 


Evidence for literacy at the end of the fifth century is am- 
biguous, and scholars have adopted widely divergent views.?^ 
In general, authorities do agree that this period saw at least a 
growth in literacy. We find testimony for books and reading in 
art, in inscriptions and in the internal evidence of surviving 
texts. Books were, however, enough of a novelty that even the 


reading public for ‘‘three-decker’’ books. Hdt. could count on no such audi- 
ence. 

22 No division of the work into recitations (e.g., the Budé edition of Le- 
grand) bas been recognized as a true reflection of the author's intention. If 
Cagnazzi's division (note 5 above) or something like it is correct, this division 
arose only from the author's practical need to begin a new roll. R. Drews, AJP 
9] (1970) 181-91, speculates that Hdt. did write or intended to write other, 
separate logoi, but the evidence is slender. 

?3 One way in which Hdt. could easily have made his book shorter without 
leaving any promises unfulfilled (see note 19 above) would have been to pub- 
lish Book Two separately, merely inserting a few bridge chapters between One 
and Three. 

24 E, G. Turner, Athenian Books in the 5th and 4th Centuries (London 1952), 
argues for a very literate Athens. E. A. Havelock, Preface to Plato (Oxford 
1963) 36-56, argues convincingly (I think) for considerable illiteracy in the Sth 
century. For a complete review of the evidence, see F. D. Harvey, ‘‘Literacy 
in the Athenian Democracy," REG 79 (1966) 585-635. Though Harvey allies 
himself with Turner, the material which he has collected could be used to 
support either side. See also: P. A. Cartledge, ''Literacy in the Spartan Oligar- 
chy,” JHS 98 (1978) 25-37. 
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word **book"' could be a cue for a laugh in comedy.?* Evidence 
about the education of children shows that almost all adult 
male citizens must have learned to draw the alphabet and 
sound out letters.?$ For Athenian democracy to function 
smoothly, virtually every male citizen needed this minimal, 
name-signing literacy.?? If some voters accepted ostraka which 
were already inscribed with the name ‘‘Themistocles,’’ this 
does not mean that they could not write, any more than today 
the acceptance of free transportation to the polls means that a 
voter cannot walk.?® And if the average Athenian were as 
completely unlettered as the bumpkin who needed help in 
writing ‘‘Aristeides’’ on a sherd, the story which we find in 
Plutarch would have lacked point.*? Democracy, however, did 
not require any more than minimal literacy, and few Athenians 


25 For the comic use of ‘‘book’’ see J. D. Denniston, CQ 21 (1927) 118-19. 
Also, in Eupolis Fr. 304 (Edmonds): ‘‘I scoured the market—incense, frip- 
peries, scents, onions, garlic and where the bookstall is" (yod và BiBA’’ öva), 
note that ‘“bookstall’’ comes last, possibly for comic effect. Most of the shops 
here mentioned sell raw products so that a "stationary'' store (cf. Mod. Gr. 
yaotonwieiov) not a book store in our sense may be meant. In Eur., Hipp. 
954, Theseus, cursing his son for what he mistakenly assumes are his bizarre 
and avant-garde tastes, accuses him of ‘‘honoring the smoke of many letters" 
(oÀAÀOv yoauuázov ... xaxvobc). 

26 See note 24 above and also K. J. Freeman, Schools of Hellas (London 
1908); H. Immerwahr (works cited in note 31 below); E. Vanderpool, AJA 63 
(1959) 279-80 (5th century schoolboy slates). 

27 Harvey (note 24 above) abundantly proves this point. But he also asks the 
question (586): "Was this experience [reading Hdt. and Thuc.] denied the 
majority of their contemporaries?"' In fact, none of the evidence which Harvey 
cites specifically shows that Hdt. and Thuc. were read, and Harvey never in 
the article directly answers his own question. 

28 The ‘‘Themistocles’’ ostraka (Hesperia 7 [1938] 228-43) could have been 
provided merely for the convenience of literates by an anti-Themistoclean 
club. But I find it significant that of the 14 hands identified on the ostraka, the 
clearest and best spelled (1.e., most literate) are most numerous. Thus if we 
suppose that 14 men spent a set time writing "Themistocles" as many times as 
they could, writers A and B, for example, wrote 32 and 33 sherds respectively, 
but writers K and L only managed to do 8 and 4, a strikingly poor effort for 
politically active Athenian males, Also, such playful uses of the alphabet 
onstage as Eur. Fr. 382 (Nauck) and Callias (in Athenaeus 10.453) would have 
intrigued the barely literate but bored the fully literate. 

29 If total illiteracy had been the norm, A.'s interlocutor would have been 
simply ‘‘an Athenian,” not: vva tv àygauuátov xai xavreAQg ayegolxwy 
(Plut., Vit. Arist. 7). 
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can have needed to or wanted to read through the long public 
inscriptions.?? This minimal literacy, moreover, scarcely pro- 
vides the technical facility required for reading Herodotus. 

The evidence which we have for anything beyond minimal 
literacy concerns the reading and writing of short, single-roll 
books of prose and poetry. These are the only kinds of books 
to which we find references and which we see represented on 
vase paintings.?! But scholars do not agree on how common 
even these short books were. Certainly we cannot take at face 
value the two passages in the Frogs which imply that sailors in 
the Athenian navy read books when off duty or that theater- 
goers brought along scripts or reference works.?? In addition, 
some references to ‘“‘books’’ could be to business documents 
or even to blank papyrus. Literate cultures always produce 
much more ''documentary" than ‘“‘literary’’ writing, and a 
profusion of documents is no proof of general literacy. Thus, 
there might have been substantially fewer literary books in 
circulation than even the scanty evidence suggests.?? 

But no matter how common these short books were, they 
were not read as a modern book is read. Silent reading greatly 
increases speed of comprehension, but only a few questionable 
passages suggest that reading silently was ever even con- 
templated. Even when one was alone, reading aloud continued 


30 Havelock (note 24 above) believes (39) that these inscriptions were only 
used '/. . .as a source of reference and as a check on arbitrary interpretation.” 
The stoichedon style was handsome but not particularly legible. It went out of 
fashion in the 4th century partly because it was incompatible with word divi- 
sion at the end of the line (i.e., legibility): R. Austin, The Stoichedon Style... 
(London 1938) 111. 

3! Some illustrations in Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst (Leipzig 1907), but 
the definitive works are: H. Immerwahr, "Book Rolls on Attic Vases," 
Studies in Honor of B. L. Ullman 1 (1964) 18-48; Antike Kunst 16 (1973) 
143-47. 

?? See L. Woodbury, '' Aristophanes' Frogs and Athenian Literacy," TAPA 
106 (1976) 349-57 (with bibliography). 

33 See note 25 above. Xen., Anab. 7.5.14, speaks of zo4Aai dé BífAoi 
yeygauu£évai among the flotsam from a shipwreck. The words, however, need 
not describe literary books. There was ample reason in antiquity to transport 
business documents, letters and state papers, writings which could not be 
memorized and transported on the lips of men. Whatever Xenophon saw, 
entirely too much weight has been placed on this isolated piece of evidence. 
The normal cargo of papyrus (which had to be imported in any case) would 
have been in the form of blank rolls. 
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to be the dominant pattern for centuries.?^ There is also scant 
evidence for solitary-—and thus reflective—reading of any 
kind. When an artist represents a reader alone, the vase or 
stele is too small to show an audience.?? Moreover, reading a 
book from a text was not generally an end in itself. Athenians 
read poetry from a book only to memorize it as a prelude to 
performance. Some prose, like the book of Anaxagoras which 
Socrates had heard read from a book, was no doubt too techni- 
cal to be memorized.?$ But other prose, like the speech of 
Lysias of which we hear in Plato's Phaedrus, was definitely 
read only in order to be able to recite it later from memory in 
front of an audience.*’ Both Euripides and Aeschylus cele- 
brate literacy because it is ‘‘a remedy for forgetting," not be- 
cause it provides an amusing or instructive pastime.?? Books 


34 See W. C. Greene, ‘‘The Spoken and the Written Word," HSCP 60 (1951) 
23-59; E. S. McCartney, ‘‘Notes on Reading and Praying Audibly," CP 43 
(1948) 184-87. References to silent reading arise in special contexts: An- 
tiphanes Fr. 196K (a riddle); Eur., IT 760-63 (a secret letter). Even Thuc. 
presumes that even though his work may not give pleasure when it is read 
aloud, it will, if it is read at all, be read aloud (àxoóaotv [1.22]). 

35 See Immerwahr (note 31 above). Turner (note 24 above) suggests that the 
fifth-century Attic grave stele now in Grottaferrata depicts a young man read- 
ing a prose book to himself ‘‘and pausing perhaps to meditate on what he reads 
(15)." G. A. Richter, MDAI(A) 71 (1956) plates 2-5, has excellent photographs. 
But the boy's gaze might just as well reflect the artist's perception of the 
pathos of an early death. Eur. Fr. 910 (Nauck), however, does sound like a 
celebration of private reading, but Eur. was an eccentric known for his library 
(Athenaeus 1.3). 

36 PI., Phd. 97c. The books of Anaxagoras which were so cheap and avail- 
able (Pl., Ap. 26D) must have been mere pamphlets, or else the passage is 
ironic. Cf. Protagoras reading at the house of Eur. (D.L. 9.54). The Suda (s.v. 
"Perikles') has it that P. was the first to deliver a “‘written’’ speech (ztoóroc 
yoantov Aóyov èv dixaornolw eine). Surely, however, the contrast here is with 
earlier, ex tempore speakers, and P. did not read from a text. For poetry 
recitations: e.g., PL, Prt. 325E. 

37 Though Plato is a hostile witness on books, the underlying assumption is 
that the young man is doing nothing unusual in borrowing a book to memorize; 
it is the nature of the book which appalls Socrates. If thoughtful reading, 
divorced from memorization, had been more common even in the 4th century, 
Plato might have been better-disposed to books. But if even a non-rhapsode 
could, with some effort, memorize all of Homer (Xen., Symp. 3.5), one did not 
need to own a text. Even for a teacher or a devoted bibliophile to own a 
complete Homer was an eccentricity (Plut., Alc. 7; Xen., Mem. 4.2.1, 10). 

38 Eur., Fr. 578 (Nauck); Aesch., PV 459-61. Cf. Pl., Phd. 2734. But see note 
35 above. 
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were Ürouvuata, ‘‘prompt copies." They were precious ob- 
jects, which preserved the ipsissima verba of a work for pos- 
terity and prevented deviation from the author's words by 
performers.?? Book roll scenes on Attic vases thus evidently 
show would-be performers using f«fpAía to master a text. 
Where the artist has included a legible text on the book roll in 
the scene, this writing turns out in every case to be a difficult 
piece of poetry and not prose.^? Thus we can compare the 
demand for books in Herodotus' day to the demand for musical 
scores now, when even halting readers of music are able to use 
a score to master a new piece.^! 

In the late fifth century readers wanted short books because 
they could be memorized for later public performance or in 
some cases read aloud before an audience at a single sitting. 
Also, in the absence of long books, readers could not easily 
develop a taste for anything else. Therefore, even presuming 
that all readers of short books possessed perfect facility in 
reading per se, Herodotus could not have written to fill a large 
demand for the kind of book which he did write. Of course, 
Herodotus did not write a book which was impossible to read, 
nor did he write in a total vacuum. Rather he was part of a 
tradition of logographers and genealogists whose works neces- 
sarily created a small literary elite and perhaps even a group of 
salons. But even the members of this elite had formed their 
tastes and honed their skills on much shorter books. The His- 
tories must have seemed an even longer and more difficult 
book to them than it does to us. 


3 Thus we hear of a copy of Hesiod on lead plates at Dodona (Paus. 9.31.4). 
Cf. the ms. of Heracleitus (D.L. 9.6). 

40 Immerwahr (note 31 above, Ullman): ‘The popular image of the book was 
not the prose book nor the great epic or tragic text, but the epic tale, the short 
hymn, the gnomic collection and the collection of lyric poems’ (48). This 
contradicts the view (now generally discounted) of Wilamowitz, Einleitung in 
die griechische Tragüdie (Berlin 1921) 121-28, that tragedies were the first real 
books in the modern sense. The vases also fail to confirm the conjecture of 
L. D. Reynolds and N. G. Wilson (Oxford 1968, repr. 1975) 1: “The first 
works to reach even a modest public were either the writings of the Ionian 
philosophers and historians or those of the sophists.”’ 

*! G. L. Hendrickson, 'Ancient Reading," CJ 25 (1929) 182-96, esp. 184, 
explores the musical analogy. 
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References to Herodotus in tragedy and comedy appear, 
however, to imply that the book was a popular success. Com- 
mentators even allege that this book achieved for a while the 
currency of a modern best-seller and that it was widely quoted, 
imitated and parodied.^? But the uncertainty of the allusions, if 
we examine them cautiously, does not support such a daring 
allegation about such an extremely long book. Even if we can 
allow in some cases the strong possibility that playwrights had 
read the book, we have no way of knowing whether their audi- 
ences had too. Doubt remains even in the case of supposed 
parodies since the object of the parody, necessarily limited in 
scope, could be a lecture by Herodotus, not his book. Only the 
appearance on the comic stage of a character called 
""Herodotus'' carrying bundles of book rolls would convince 
us that the average Athenian knew that Herodotus had written 
a long book. 

Scholars have attempted to use allusions in tragedy and 
comedy as a terminus ante quem for Herodotus' publication 
date. It is immaterial to our thesis here when Herodotus' book 
was published, but studies which attempt to fix this date often 
give the impression of proving what in fact they only 
assume—namely that Herodotus' book was popular. The pre- 
sumption is that only a ''best-seller" would be the object of 
allusion in a popular medium like the ancient theater. Because 
Herodotus' book must have been popular, the argument goes, 
a reference in a play to, for example, Egypt must be a refer- 
ence to Herodotus, and therefore Herodotus must have pub- 
lished his book just prior to the date of the play in which we 
find the supposed allusion. Charles Fornara and Justus Cobet, 
however, in recent, separate articles re-examining Herodotus' 


42 See notes 1 and 2 above. The most complete list of the supposed imita- 
tions and parodies is in Schmid-Stahlin 2, p. 318 note 3 (Sophocles); p. 591 note 
2 (Aristophanes); p. 663 note 4 (Euripides). For analyses of some individual 
passages (none of them, in my opinion, true allusions to Hdt.) see: R. Brown- 
ing, “Hdt. 5.4 and Eur., Cresphontes Fr. 449N," CR 11 (1961) 201-2; J. E. 
Powell, The History of Herodotus (Cambridge 1939, repr. 1967) footnote, p. 34 
(Soph., Phil.—Hdt. 6.75); A. J. Podlecki, ‘Creon and Hdt.," TAPA 97 (1966) 
359-71 (re. Hdt. 3.80-82). 
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publication date, are much more cautious and circumspect in 
sifting the supposed allusions to Herodotus.*3 Fornara and 
Cobet disagree on the publication date, but, whichever is right, 
the net result of their endeavors is to cast doubt on virtually all 
of the commonly-cited allusions to Herodotus. We can now 
doubt in almost every case whether these are actually refer- 
ences to Herodotus, or whether they in fact presume the audi- 
ence will recognize an allusion. Few of the supposed allusions 
remotely recall Herodotus’ language, and the most likely 
echoes are confined to clichés like: ‘‘In a man’s long life many 
things can happen'' or to brief phrases like: “I measured it 
myself.’’** In other cases it is impossible to tell whether a 
playwright and Herodotus may not be using a common 
source.* This latter objection applies particularly to informa- 
tion about barbarian lands, information which could easily 
have been common knowledge in Athens. 

Specifically, Fornara attacks the common view that allu- 
sions in the Acharnians show that the Histories had been re- 
cently published in 426.46 He shows convincingly how flimsy 
these allusions really are. Instead, Fornara attempts to prove 
that allusions in the Birds and a cycle of Euripidean plays on 
barbarian themes date Herodotus’ publication to shortly be- 
fore 414.47 Cobet disputes Fornara and shows that Euripides 
had also treated similar themes earlier. He concludes that 
some of the passages in the Birds do depend upon Herodotus, 
but, demonstrating that the parody is blunt and general, he 
concludes that the historian must have published many years 
earlier.48 Cobet returns to the Acharnians and to the traditional 


*3 C. Fornara, '' Evidence for the Date of Hdt.'s Publication," JHS 91 (1971) 
25-34; J. Cobet, "Wann wurde Hdt.'s Darstellung der Perserkriege pub- 
liziert?'" Hermes 105 (1977) 2-27. Cf. O. J. Todd, CQ 16 (1922) 35-36. A new 
contribution to the debate, by J. A. S. Evans, is forthcoming in Athenaeum. 

44 Soph., Phil., 305-6—Hdt. 1.32.2; Ar., Av. 1130—Hdt. 2.127.1. 

45 E.g., Eur. Fr. 646N (a reference to Egyptian mummies). In another case, 
Av. 486-87, Ar. gives a detail about the Persian headdress (xvofaoía) not 
mentioned by Hdt. (5.49.3, cf. Xen., An. 2.5.23). Fornara believes (29) that 
Hdt. was the first to describe Babylon, but Cobet (13) rejects this. 

46 The argument of Wells (note 1 above) 175f., had been based mostly on 
Ach. 68-92. 

47 Fornara (note 43 above) 25-32. 

58 Cobet (note 43 above) 14-18. 
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date, but even then he concedes that many allusions in the play 
are doubtful. Cobet's argument centers on one passage, the 
celebrated Aristophanic conception of the origins of the 
Peloponnesian War (Ach. 523-28) with its apparent counterpart 
in Herodotus' account of the origins, in mythical times, of the 
enmity between East and West (1.4). Since Cobet believes that 
this is both a genuine allusion and a parody which the audience 
will recognize, we must follow his argument here closely: The 
humor of both Herodotus and Aristophanes, says Cobet, de- 
pends upon comic reversal or devaluation: heroines become 
whores, and affairs of honor become petty crimes. He finds a 
parallel between Aristophanes: tatta mév 07 ouxoû 
xaniymota (523) and Herodotus: tatta uév Ôn toa xoóg toa 
(1.2). Cobet then sees Aspasia playing the role of the harlot 
Helen and Perikles that of the jilted Menelaus. Cobet now 
addresses the question of whether Aristophanes could have 
expected his audience to understand the parody: ‘‘Eine solche 
Parodie auf die ersten Kapitel von Herodots Darstellung der 
Perserkriege in Zusammenhang mit einer komischen Kritik 
des neuen grossen Krieges dem Zuschauer keine intimen 
literarischen Kenntnisse abverlangte und gewiss eine grosse 
Chance hatte, erkannt zu werden.’’*? 

Cobet’s argument is powerful, and yet he cannot fully lay to 
rest the possibilities raised by Fornara and others that a parody 
of Euripides’ Telephus or some other play is intended or that 
Aristophanes was inspired by an actual event and the echo is 
coincidence. And would Aristophanes have created a parody 
which had only ‘‘a great likelihood’’ of being understood? 
Cobet’s ingenious argument that a parody of the opening 
chapters of a book had a better chance of being recognized 
than a parody from the body of the text rests upon the suspi- 
ciously modern analogy that many readers will buy a much- 
advertised but difficult book and then read only the first chap- 
ter before setting it aside. Also, if Cobet’s earlier, detailed 


49 Cobet, 10-12. C. also believes that some of the spread of references may 
be due to publication in sections or to lectures (20). I cannot agree with C.’s 
statement that Hdt.’s book would have remained in the memory longer than a 
tragedy (7). K.J. Dover, Aristophanic Comedy (London 1972) 188-89: “A 
majority in an audience can be surprisingly tolerant of a parody which only a 
few can really appreciate.” 
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analysis is correct, Aristophanes’ humorous barb is working in 
directions parallel to Herodotus, and Herodotus cannot 
therefore be the butt of the joke. Surely Aristophanes intends 
his audience to laugh at Perikles and Aspasia, not at 
Herodotus, and they can have their laugh without any knowl- 
edge of Herodotus at all. — 

It is unlikely, moreover, for the external reasons we have set 
forth above, that Aristophanes would have parodied 
Herodotus. The comic poet could not have had the same ex- 
pectation of an audience's reaction to an allusion to Herodotus 
that he must have had when he parodied Euripides, for exam- 
ple. Thirty thousand Athenians saw each of Euripides' plays. 
Music, dance and the excitement of a long-awaited festival 
impressed such performances upon the expert memories of 
their audiences. Herodotus' book, however, belonged to a 
completely different genre and was thirty times the length of a 
tragedy. All one can say in conclusion is that enough of the 
alleged allusions are sufficiently convincing to allow the strong 
possibility, approaching certainty, that Sophocles, Euripides 
and Aristophanes, at least, had at various times read 
Herodotus.5? But these men belong by definition to the Athe- 
nian elite. And it was only this small group which, according to 
our estimate of the size of Herodotus' book and the literacy of 
his day, was equipped to read and appreciate the Histories. 


* * * 


The size of Herodotus' book implies that he knew in writing 
it that he was turning away from the broad, popular audience 
of poetry or of brief rhetorical showpieces to appeal to a much 
smaller circle. Therefore, we are wrong to contrast Herodotus 
as a frivolous popular author, with Thucydides, the author of a 
considerably shorter book, since both of their books must have 
appealed to the same, relatively exclusive audience. When 
Thucydides disdains the àyóvioua ç tò nagayotjua axovetv 
(1.22), he may very well be referring to Herodotus' lectures. 
But our book by Herodotus, which Thucydides plainly knew 


59 Scholars—perhaps inspired by the ancient tradition of friendship between 
the two writers—have found more allusions to Hdt. in Soph. than in any other 
author (see note 42 above). 
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and subjected to affectionate imitation as well as criticism, 
could not have been an àyóvioua in a competition without 
rivals and could not have been heard routinely from beginning 
to end.?! 

If Herodotus' book was not widely read in his own day, what 
external changes in the ancient world allowed books of similar 
length to become relatively common so soon afterwards? 
Technical innovations and changes in taste may have been 
responsible and require no special explanation. But such long 
works never became truly popular—and never have become 
popular, with the possible exception of the Bible and the 
Koran—in the same sense that tragedy was in the fifth century. 
Certainly the number of serious readers increased in the cen- 
turies after Herodotus' death, but this was more a growth of 
erudition in the highest strata of society and a wider dispersion 
of such erudition around the Mediterranean than a pronounced 
increase in general literacy. The chief effect of the triumph of 
books over memory as a vehicle for serious artistic verbal 
expression was to create a new genre, ''literature,'"" which was 
not accessible to mass audiences. 

Herodotus may have been inspired, like Homer, by writing 
itself. Unlike Homer, Herodotus may also have been inspired 
by increasing literacy in his own day to write a work of ex- 
traordinary length. Herodotus' prose work, like Homer's po- 
etic one, seems to partake of both oral and written genres. But 
when Herodotus came to write his book, literacy had acquired 
a culture of its own to encroach upon his oral style.?? Parry and 
Lord observed that the Serbian bards who later became literate 
produced inferior, pedantic poems because literacy had intro- 
duced them to the outside world of newspapers and to the: 
expression of ideas not suited to their poetic tools.?? If Homer 
used writing in the composition of his poetry and yet escaped 
this deterioration, it was because in the eighth century writing 
was totally new and devoid of any alien cultural associations. 


51 The imitative style of Thuc. 1.128-39 confirms, I think, the ancient anec- 
dotal tradition that Thuc. was an admirer (and reader) of Hdt. (Marcellinus, 
Vita Thuc. 54). 

?? G. P. Goold, ‘Homer and the Alphabet," TAPA 91 (1960) 272-91, esp. 
288-91; A. M. Parry, "Have We Homer's Iliad?” YCS 20 (1966) 177-216, esp. 
212-14. 

53 A. B. Lord, TAPA 84 (1953) 129-33. 
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But Herodotus had to contend with the demands of both writ- 
ten and oral modes of thought, and it is this struggle, in addi- 
tion to the physical difficulties of writing, which may account 
for the many problems we find in his book: the prolix digres- 
sions, narrative seams, unfulfilled promises and outright er- 
rors. In one important respect, however, Herodotus does not 
resemble the literate guslars, for one of the symptoms of their 
eroding skills is that their poems become shorter after they 
become literate. The great length of Herodctus' work, like 
Homer's, suggests the power of the creative will which was 
able to break an established pattern. 

While the great length of Herodotus' book is evidence of its 
author's seriousness and contributes to its grandeur and com- 
plexity, this great length, it must be admitted, is also a problem 
even for modern readers. Like Pascal who made his letter long 
because he had not time to make it short, Herodotus wrote on 
and on because he had not the facility to revise and condense. 
Opinions will differ as to whether a shorter and tidier book 
would have been better, but we ought to give Herodotus credit 
for going on when few of his contemporaries, he knew, could 
measure his book's worth. Certainly we cannot dismiss any 
parts of Herodotus' book as crowd-pleasing ornament, be- 
longing to a different and lower level of intent than the whole. 
Herodotus attempts to understand the world by writing about 
it, and there is no evidence that he is trying to provide casual 
entertainment for a general audience. Thus, there is in the very 
size of Herodotus' ungainly book a germ, if only a germ, of 
Thucydides’ bold appeal to posterity.*4 
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THE COMPOSITION OF THUCYDIDES' HISTORY 


In his latest book, E. Lévy exemplifies most succinctly the 
general attitude of recent studies on the problem of 
Thucydides' composition. He says:! 


D'ailleurs, méme si l'on pouvait prouver, par exemple, 
que tel passage de tel discours a bien été prononcé dans les 
circonstances indiquées par Thucydide, on n'aurait pas 
encore démontré que le discours ou le passage en question 
avait bien été retenu dans une première rédaction de 
l'oeuvre, qui, notamment pour les discours, ne cherche 
pas à étre exhaustive. 


His sombre note is certainly discouraging for the analysts 
who have long cherished the ‘‘wild desire"? that someday one 
may divide the History into several stages of composition, but 
Lévy's agnosticism is an inevitable compromise between the 
unitarians? and the analysts, and in fact his way has been 
paved since Mme de Romilly first published Thucydide et l' im- 
périalisme athénien in 1947.* However, even her view is now 
challenged by V. Hunter, who says:? 


First, I disagree with de Romilly that we have any real 
evidence on which to base Thucydides' early ideas or 
method. The outlook which he developed after the Sicilian 
Expedition, which in turn compelled him to revise most of 
his earlier work as a unity is so concentrated as to leave no 


! Lévy, E. Athénes devant la défaite de 404 (Paris 1976) 261. 

? See A. Andrewes "Thucydides and the Causes of the War,’ (CQ 9 [1959] 
222), and also M. F. McGregor’s ''The Politics of the Historian Thucydides," 
Phoenix 10 (1956) 94, where he says: ‘‘The book cannot be divided into iso- 
lated chronological strata, representing progressive changes of mind by the 
author.” 

3 Finley, J. H. “The Unity of Thucydides’ History," Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology: Supplementary vol. I (1940). (Now in Three Essays on 
Thucydides, Cambridge, Mass. 1967). 

4 See its English translation (Thucydides and Athenian Imperialism [New 
York 1963] 370) where she states: ‘‘I had tried to show that, although at 
different times, Thucydides’ work showed a great unity of thought.” 

5 Hunter, V. ‘The Composition of Thucydides’ History: A New Answer to 
the Problem," Historia 26 (1977) 292. 
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room for conjectures about his thought and method prior 
to 413.6 


Then, she delivers her sweeping verdict against the analysts by 
saying: 


It thus has a unity which renders the search for early 
passages quite pointless. 


The purpose of this paper is to suggest that at the present 
stage of Thucydidean scholarship, it would be much too early 
to reach such a hasty verdict, for there are possible methods 
yet to be applied to Thucydides' History. Since even the 
unitarians cannot deny that many parts of the History are likely 
to have been written at different times,® (unless one can posi- 
tively prove either that all the possible methods for detecting 
the different strata of the composition have been exhausted or 


$ Hunter's idea is an extreme form of the more cautious view expressed by 
Kurt von Fritz in Die Griechische Geschichtsschreibung (Berlin 1967) 574: 
"Das Problem ist zu kompliziert, als dass es möglich ware, von den 
gesicherten Einzelresultaten, wie etwa sicher früh zu datierenden Einzelsátzen 
oder einzelnen historischen Irrtümern oder Unausgeglichenheiten des Stiles zu 
einer gesicherten Analyse des Ganzen zu gelangen, weil zu vieles unsicher 
bleibt, um bestimmen zu können, wieviel genau zu dem Abschnitt gehört, 
innerhalb dessen eine früh oder spät datierbare Stelle zu finden ist." 

? Hunter, op. cit., 293. 

8 E. H. Carr's comment (What is History? [London 1961] 28-29) seems to me 
relevant to the present problem. He says: ‘The commonest assumption ap- 
pears to be that the historian divides his work into two sharply distinguishable 
phases or periods. First, he spends a long preliminary period reading his 
sources and filling his notebooks with facts: then, when this is over, he puts 
away his sources, takes out his notebooks and writes his book from beginning 
to end. This is to me an unconvincing and unplausible picture. For myself, as. 
soon as I have got going on a few of what I take to be the capital sources, the 
itch becomes too strong and I begin to write—not necessarily at the beginning, 
but somewhere, anywhere. Thereafter, reading and writing go on simulta- 
neously. The writing is added to, subtracted from, re-shaped, cancelled, as I go 
on reading. The reading is guided and directed and made fruitful by the writing: 
the more I write, the more I know what I am looking for, the better I under- 
stand the significance and relevance of what I find. Some historians probably 
do all this preliminary writing in their head without using pen, paper, or type- 
writer, just as some people play chess in their heads without recourse to board 
and chessmen: this is a talent which I envy, but cannot emulate. But I am 
convinced that, for any historian worth the name, the two processes of what 
economists call ‘input’ and ‘output’ go on simultaneously and are, in practice, 
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that the analysts' attempt is completely impossible), the 
analysts should continue their effort by employing all the pos- 
sible techniques to establish relative chronologies of various 
parts of the History as far as they can. As long as this effort is 
maintained, one should not abandon the hope that some day in 
the future the analysts may accumulate sufficient evidence 
which would contribute to forming intelligible strata of the 
composition. 

The fundamental cause of the analysts' failure in their at- 
tempt is, I think, their oversimplified methodologies. To begin 
with, Ullrich's idea itself? was too simple in supposing that 
Thucydides changed his mind just once in his lifetime in 404.19 
There is no evidence whatsoever which guarantees that his 
revision was made just once and no more. Between 430 and 
404 there were a number of impressive events to which 
Thucydides' sensitive mind could have reacted as quickly and 
strongly as it did in 404. Therefore the problem of his composi- 
tion is not a simple once-or-none issue but a many-or-once- 
or-none issue. The analysts should not have simplified the 
issue in the face of complexity. 

Another aspect of the analysts' oversimplification was their 
attempt to solve the problem with just one master-key. For 
Ullrich, it was the second Prooemium. For E. Schwartz!! it 
was an unknown editor. For Pohlenz,!? it was Thucydides' 
methodology expressed in 1.22.1, and for de Romilly it was 
mainly the concept of imperialism.!? In other words, the 


parts of a single process. If you try to separate them, or to give one priority 


over the other, you fall into one of two heresies. Either you write scissors- 
and-paste history without meaning or significance; or you write propaganda or 
historical fiction, and merely use facts of the past to embroider a kind of 
writing which has nothing to do with history.” 

? Ullrich, F. W. Beiträge zur Erklärung des Thukydides (Hamburg 1846). 

‘© This unfounded preconception has been perpetuated throughout 
Thucydidean scholarship since Ullrich. Even as late as 1977, Hunter still clings 
to the single conversion concept. What Hunter does in the article cited above 
is just to move up Thucydides’ conversion date from 404 to 407. 

11 Schwartz, E. Das Geschichtswerk des Thukydides (Bonn 1919 and 1929). 

12 Pohlenz, M. *"Thukydidesstudien'' Nachrichten v.d. Kgl. Gesellschaft d. 
Wissenschaften zu Góttingen (1919) 95-138 (and 1920) 65-83. 

13 Since de Romilly in fact tried to use more than one key according to the 
nature of materials under consideration, she is now attacked by Hunter, who 
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analysts have acted as if they were competing with each other 
by asking who found the best key, and have forgotten that the 
lock might require more than one key. This paper, therefore, 
wishes to suggest one of those possible keys just to show that 
the analysts' cause is not quite entirely lost.!^ 

In the past, 2.34.1-7 has always been treated as an introduc- 
tory section to the Funeral Speech, and has never been consid- 
ered as an independent part by itself.!$ It has been surmised 
consequently that 34.1-7 was composed after 404 as the Fu- 
neral Speech is generally believed to have been written after 
404,16 However, there is no evidence which would indicate 
that 34.1-7 was positively written after 404. For the sake of our 
argument, therefore, one can hypothetically offer a suggestion 
that once the State Funeral (34.1-8) may have been directly 
connected with the Plague (47.1-54.5) without the Funeral 
Speech (34.8-47.1), and the sentences may have then run as 
follows: 


Õe uèv Oázttovotv- xai óià TAVTOS TOU 7toÀÉuOV, ÓXÓTE 
EvuBain adtoi, ÉXO®VTO TO VOU. Ett Ô ov rois TQTOU 
toiode ITeoixAñc ó Savdinnov noéOn Aéysiv. TOL6OÛE u£v ó 
TADOG EVEVETO EV TO YELLMVE toútw: xal dLEÀOGVTOS AÜTOU 
mto@rov Érog tov ztoAéuov rovóe ÊTEAEUTA. 


says (op. cit., 273): " And while she argues that many passages can be dated 
after 404— subjectively, I think, since she establishes no objective criterion for 
her judgements but discusses every case on its own merits—over and over 
again she returns to the hopelessness of the task.” 

Her hopelessness, however, is not a good reason to abandon the search for the 
strata of the composition as long as they seem to exist. 

14^ Kurt von Fritz (op. cit., 565-75) gives a good succinct history of the 
Thucydidean question. 

I5 F, Jacoby (‘‘Patrios Nomos,” JHS 64 [1944] 37-66) thinks that 34.1-8 is 
nothing but the introductory chapter to the Funeral Speech. He says (56): ‘‘Let 
us for convenience call the Funeral Speech 2.35-46, together with the intro- 
ductory chapter 34, a digression . . .'" Gomme (Commentary II. 95) seems to 
accept Jacoby's view on this particular point, though he is not convinced with 
Jacoby's argument on Patrios Nomos as a whole. Classen and Steup (Text and 
Commentary ad loc.) also place the Funeral Speech and tbe State Funeral 
under one title: Öffentliche Bestattung der ersten Gefallenen in Athen." 

16 Lévy (op. cit., 268) also thinks that the Funeral! Speech was composed 
after 404. He says: ''Ces différences sont d'autant plus notables que l'Oraison 
funèbre a chances de avoir été, au moins en partie, rédigée à date récente. .” 
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Without the Funeral Speech, the State Funeral (34.1-8) 
functions as a final summation for the deaths in the first year of 
war. This summation curiously has very close verbal echoes in 
the final summation for the death from the first Plague (51.1- 
53.4).!7 By juxtaposing 34.1-8 and 51.1-53.4, one sees a clear 
contrast between the lawful State Funeral and the lawless pri- 
vate burials. The State Funeral was conducted publicly ac- 
cording to the ancestral law.! 


tQ Natoiw vóuo yoduevor Onuooia raqàg éxoujoavro 34.1 


The burial in the Plague had to be carried out privately regard- 
less of traditional laws. 


vóuoL te névres &vverapgáyOnoav oic éypóvro AQŐTEQOV 
neol tas tapas, Éüazrov óà wo Éxaotog £ÓDvato. 42.4 


Here we see the following verbal contrasts: 


tQ xatoiw vóuo xoóduevot—vóuot . . . oic ÉYO@VTO 
JZOÓTEQOV 

Onuoola tapas éroujoavro -ÉÜazrov òè og Exaorog 
éÓbvaro. 


The deaths in the War invoked the ancestral Jaw for burial 
from time to time, but the deaths from the Plague created the 
lawless condition for the first time. 


xai Óià zavróc tov zoAÉuov, ózórs Evubain avtoic, 
ÊXQÖVTO TO vóuo 34.7 
nowy te Hoge xai é¢ tadha tH xóAet ézti nAéov àvouíag 
tO vóonua. 53.1 


17 Thucydides emphasizes that the dead in the State Funeral were the first 
victims of the War and the dead in the Plague were the victimes of the first 
Plague 


Tapas éxoujcavro Ty èv TÕÔE TÒ zxoAÉuo NOdtwv àzoOavóvtov 34.1 


éxi Ó' ov toic MEWtOIC troioðe 34.8 
7 vócoc ngóOrov Hogato yevéa004 toig “AOnvaiots, ... ovdayov 
ÉUVNUOVEVETO yevéo0a:. 47.3 
zQOtóv TE Hoge... tO vóogua. 53.1 


18 In the present context whether the law was in fact ancestral or not is not 
an important question. 
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The State Funeral again stresses the lawfulness (rà vóuo), 
while the Plague looks at the lawlessness (dvouias). The for- 
mer emphasizes the permanent nature of the burial custom 
(ià zxavrOÓg ... Ózórt EvuBain avtoic) but the latter the 
inchoative nature of the situation (/toóróv te Hoge). 

In the State Funeral the Athenians carried the bones to the 
most beautiful spot outside of the city, but in the Plague the 
citizens came into the city and made it unclean with the 
corpses. 


Evvenpéoer . . . tiOéaow oov éc tò Ónuóoov onua, 6 éotLv 


mi tov xaddiotov rnooaotelov t); HÔÂEWS, 34.4 . 
ÊTLEOE O° AUTOÙS ... 7) Evyxoutdn Ex TOV dyoðv £g TO 
AOTU, ... |. 52,1 


Evvexnpéoet—Evyxoudy and sooacteiov—dotv are clearly 
contrasted pairs. The aspect of space is also contrasted be- 
tween the State Funeral and the Plague. There was a well 
adorned empty coffin for the lost bodies in the Funeral, but in 
the Plague, the city was teeming with people, and not only the 
dead but even the living had no proper shelter. 


pia Óà xAívy xev) pégetat Écroœuévn Tv åpavõv 34,3 


OoixiDv yàg ovy Umagyovom@y ... vexool Ex’ addAndots 
àzoÜ0vfoxovreg  Éxewto xal év Tais  óÓoic 
Exadtvdovvto 52.2 


In the Funeral, there was a space for the unseen bodies, but 
in the Plague there was no space even for the bodies that 
needed space. In the State Funeral, people brought offerings 
specifically for a dead person with whom they had particular 
relations, but in the Plague people brought the corpses of their 
relatives indiscriminately to pyres of other dead bodies. 


xai ÉMIPÉQEL TD avtovd ÉxXAOTOG rjv te BovAntat: 34,3 
oi óà xaiouévov GAAov ExiBahdovtes àvwber Ov péooiev 
ànñoav. 52.4 


In these sentences, the pairs émçéoet-pégoiev, and 
avtov~aAdov are particularly contrasted. The bones were 
placed under a tent in the State Funeral, while in the Plague the 
corpses filled even the shelters of the sanctuaries. 


re- 
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tà uiv Cota mootiBevtar TOY noytvouévov MOOTELTA 
OHXNVNV XO) OQVTEG, 34.2 


ta te ieoù êv oig Éoxmvnvto vexoðv zAÉa ny, adbtod 
évazoÜOvgoxóvrov. 32.3 


In these two sentences, ovv —éoxnvgvro, óorà —vexgóàv 
and azoytvouévov —évazoO0vgoxóvrov are the verbal pairs 
that show clear contrasts. 

The State Funeral does not bury the dead indiscriminately. 
It honours the virtue of individuals like the burial at 
Marathon.!? In the Plague, the respect for any virtuous or 
sacred object loses significance because all, good or bad, were 
destroyed indiscriminately. | 


éxelvov O& diarnpenÿ tr)v àgetr)v xoívavreg avtTOD xal TOY 
tóáqov énoínoav. 34.5 


Gedy ÔË qóflog 7 àvOpdtov vóuoc ovdEts àzttioys, TO uev 
xolivortes Ev óuoío xai oéDeuw xai un £x tod ztávrag ógàv 
EV TOW ATOAAVLEVOUG ; 53.4 


dvamgenh ... xolvavtes—xoivavtes év duoiw seems to be a 
consciously contrasted pair. In the State Funeral, the virtue is 
justly appreciated, but in the Plague virtue is, if anything, a 
mendacity. 


uaAtota oí GQETHS Ti UETATOLOÜUEVOL 51.5 


Oramoenh TV doetv xoívavreg avro0 xal vágov 
&xoíncav 34.5 


In the State Funeral, women wailing followed the procession 
to the cemetery, but in the Plague even the families of the 
dead, numbed by the enormity of the calamity, ceased moan- 
ing. 


«ai yvvalxeg TÉQELOIV al mooonxovaat émi tov vóqov 
OAOMUOOHEVAL. 34.4 


1? Thucydides’ emphasis is not on the fact that the burial at Marathon was 
the only exception, but that that exception most clearly demonstrated the 
Athenians’ respect for human virtue. Whether there were other battlefield 
burials or not was not his concern. 
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ÊTtEt xai TAG ÖROPÚQOELG TOV dxoyvyvouévov TEAEUTOVTEC 
xal oi oixelor ébéxauvoy bxd tot mx0ÀÀOU0 xaxod 
VUXOHEVOL. 21:5 


From these verbal echoes and contrasts, Thucydides' inten- 
tion in presenting the State Funeral and Plague together 
emerges clearly out of the shadow of the Funeral Speech.?? It 
was not actual fighting but the side effects of the War that 
really hurt the Athenians as Thucydides says in 2.54.1. 


toLovtm u&v rer ot “AOnvaior negimeadvtes éxiéGovto, 
avOo@nwy t? Évóov  Ovgoxóvtov xoi yg kw 
ONOVUÉVNS. 54.1 


The Plague especially was a serious side effect of the War, 
not only because it killed enormous number of citizens, but 
also because it introduced to the city for the first time the 
symptoms of internal disintegration of the Polis: 1.e. lawless- 
ness, disorder, indecency, selfishness, impiety, moral inver- 
sion and insensitivity toward calamities. All that the State Fu- 
neral stood for was the exact opposite of what the Plague 
induced. This striking contrast occurred in the city within the 
time span of only half a year. Thucydides may have slightly 
stretched the meaning of 'Patrios Nomos' simply to emphasize 
the contrast between the Funeral and the Plague. Thucydides 
must have cited the burial at Marathon because it clearly 
created a contrast between the ''virtue-respecting Athenians” 
and the ‘‘virtue-ignoring Athenians." Obviously there had 
been many battlefield burials other than that of Marathon, but 
they did not interest Thucydides. He wanted to say that the 
burial at Marathon was the exception only because it showed 
the Athenians’ special appreciation for the virtue. Other 
battlefield burials may have been done simply for convenience. 
Jacoby, and Gomme as well, complained at Thucydides’ omis- 
sion of other battlefield burials simply because they did not 
realize the contrast. 

The striking fact is that the message which Thucydides tries 
to convey to his reader by the contrast of the Funeral and the 
Plague is completely outshone by the Funeral Speech. The 


20 For the most recent work on Thucydides’ verbal echoes, see C. W. Mac- 
leod’s “Reason and Necessity: Thucydides III 9-14, 37-48," JHS 98 (1978) 
64-78. See esp. 72-75. 


"Li 
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State Funeral becomes a mere introductory appendage to the 
Speech, and the important revolution that took place in Athens 
between the winter of 430 and the summer of 429 is drowned 
by the powerful description of the Athenian democracy. When 
Thucydides was writing the State Funeral and the Plague, the 
revolution must have seemed very important, otherwise he 
would not have made such verbal contrasts; but by the time 
that he inserted the Funeral Speech, he must have thought that 
the revolution was not really essential or significant from the 
broader view he acquired after 404. Otherwise, he would not 
have spoilt the contrast by inserting the Funeral Speech. 
When Thucydides himself recovered from the suffering of 
the Plague, he must have immediately recorded the physical 
symptoms of the desease in Hippocratic style—as it was the 
only proper literary style for medical writing.?! And when the 
Plague was over he must have seen clearly the revolution 
which could be most vividly described by the contrast with the 
State Funeral. From his view, limited in time span, the revolu- 
tion must have seemed historically noteworthy because it 
shook the stability of Pericles’ leadership. But when he de- 
cided to insert the Funera! Speech later, that revolution was far 
too small to be emphasized in comparison with the other larger 
revolutions which the entire Greek. world had to experience. 
By then he also knew well that the current issues always 
tended to be exaggerated (róv xaodvra aiti uéyiorov 
xowovtwy, 1.21.1. rò zaogóv yàg aiet DagU roig tanxdotc 
1.77.5), and therefore he did not mind toning down his past 
judgement drastically with the impressive Periclean speech. 
What is important is that there we can discern what 
Thucydides felt significant in the earlier period and what he 
thought more important in the later period. Therefore, I dis- 


?! [ have always felt that it is highly dangerous to assume Hippocratic influ- 
ence on Thucydides' thought judging only from the similarities of vocabulary 
and style between them. For Thucydides often changes his literary styles 
according to the subject matter with which he is dealing. For example, sophis- 
tic dialogue is used for the Melian Dialogue because its purpose is to enlighten 
the stubborn Melians; to eulogize the Athenian Democracy, the style of a 
funeral oration is adopted as it was the best literary style for eulogy; in the 
description of the sea battle at Syracuse, dramatic style is employed as it 
requires vivid images of the battle scene; biographical technique is used when 
he writes about the fate of Pausanias and Themistocles, etc. 
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agree With anybody who would say that we have no real evi- 
dence on which to base Thucydides' early ideas or method. I 
insist that we must continue our effort to accumulate evidence 
in piece-meal fashion, because it is nothing but academic arro- 
gance to claim that one has already exhausted all the possible 
means of detecting the various strata of the composition. 

Though in this paper I have not sufficient space to explain 
properly another possible method, I can suggest briefly that we 
may also detect the strata by tracing the changes of 
Thucydides' use of some words. For example, Thucydides 
uses Óvvaguc and ioy?g indiscriminately before 5.26.1 except 
in the first Athenian Speech, in the Funeral Speech and in the 
Mytilenean Debate: but after 5.26.1. Ovvaus appears only 
when ‘hegemonic power’ is suggested, and ioyóc expresses all 
the other miscellaneous concepts of power.?? The striking fact 
is that all those places where the distinction is kept before 
5.26.1. have been generally considered as revised parts. This 
pattern may be an indication that Thucydides did not make a 
clear distinction between düvauis and ioy?c when he wrote the 
Ten Years War, but when he started to write the continuation, 
he had to make the distinction to express his newly-developed 
theory of power more precisely, and that when he made the 
revisions of the Ten Years War with the later insertions, he 
kept the distinction.?? 

Obviously the study on óvaguc and ioyúç requires a further 
investigation before we can reach any viable conclusion, but 
even the present cursory glance at the matter should be a good 
ground to encourage the analysts in the face of the unitarians' 
hasty assaults. 

There are other words such as &vvegic, tò péDauwov, 


22 Though practically all the Thucydidean scholars at one time or other write 
about Thucydides' concept of power, no independent work has been published 
on Ó?$vaguic and í(ayóg except M. Levi's ‘‘Ischys e Dynamis,” Rivista di studi 
classici 22 (1952) 81-90, and an unpublished dissertation by R. Reiner-Klass 
entitled Macht und Recht bei Thukydides (Tübingen 1962). But neither of them 
traces the chronological changes of the use in these two words. 

23 Places where dvvayic and loytc are indiscriminately used: 1,7,1; 1,9,3; 
1,15,1; 1,152; 1,33,2; 1,118,2; 3,62,4; 3,93,2; 4,62,3-4. 

Places where ddvayig and ioydç are distinguished in their meaning: 1,76,2-3; 
2,62,3; 2,62,5; 3,37,2; 3,39,2; 3,39,3; 6,16,2-3; 6,82,3; 6,83,1; 6,85,3; 6,85,3; 
6,86,2; 7,8,1. 
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áoqaAfc, zagaoxevij etc. which are, I think, worthy of study, 
for they seem to reveal, at the present stage of my study, the 
change of Thucydides' thought. For example, what he recog- 
nized as characteristics of £óveoig in one stage seem to differ in 
another stage. 

Not only words, but also phrases would help us to discern 
the stages of his composition. For example, before 4.70.1. 
Thucydides uses a certain set phrase to signify each end of an 
episode,?* but after 4.70.1. the set phrase disappears except in 
two obvious places.?^* This fact suggests that in the earlier 
period he composed the History by tying together relatively 
short and independent episodes, but later on he wrote it from a 
larger viewpoint. For example, the Sicilian Expedition is con- 
ceived as an independent episode, which is far longer than any 
preceding episodes, but the longest episode of all was the 
Peloponnesian War, which gave the external framework to the 
earlier shorter episodes; the unity which J. H. Finley and de 
Romilly saw was this external framework. Therefore, by 


24 a. The end of the episode of Themistocles and Pausanias 1.138.6. 

tà uv xarà [lavoaviav rôv Aaxcóoiuóviov zai OtuiotoxAéa tov 
'A0gvaiov, Aauxgorárovc yevouévous tav xa0' Eavtods ‘Ellñvæv, 
ovtws ÉTERAEUTNOEY. 

b. The end of the Plague 2.54.5. 
Tatra u&v rà HOT TV vóoov ytvópeva. 

c. The end of the episode of Sitalcas 2.101.6. 
tà u£v ovv xarà tv XiáAxov oteatetav obrwç éyéveto. 

d. The end of the story of Alcmeon 2.102.6. 
ta uàv zttgl "Aluuéova roiaüra Aeyóueva nagsAáflouv. 

e. The end of the Mytilenian revolution 3.50.3. (I feel the Debate is a later 
insertion) 
Tà uiv xarà AéoBov otivog éyéveto. 

f. The end of Plataea incident 3.68.5. 
xai rà uiv xarà llAárauav Ëter Toit xai évevnnoot@ Ezteir) 
A0nvaíov Éduuayor éyévovro obtws éreAgÓrQoev. 

g. The end of the Ambracia incident 3.114.4. 
ta uev xat’ "Aungaxíav ottwe éyéveto. 

h. The end of the Pylos incident 4.41.4. 
ravra uèv rà negl ITóAov yevóuzva. 

25 a. The end of the episode of Mycalessus 7.30.3. 

ta u&v xarà tv Muxalnaoodv nálet yoncauévgv oddevdc we éxi 
peyéðer tv xarà tov nóAsuov gocov óAoqópao0a. àEiw totaita 
Évvéfiy. 

b. The end of the episode of the Sicilian Expedition 7.87.6. 
taŭra èv rà negl Limediav yevóueva. 
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measuring the length of each episode, we mav detect a general 
outline of the development of Thucydides ability to grasp inci- 
dent in wider context as time went by. 

Though women generally do not play significant roles in 
Thucydides, the frequency of their appearance becomes even 
less toward the end of the History as shown on the table.?$ 


Book 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Frequency 8 19 5 3 3 4 3 I 


The high frequency in Book Two may suggest that it con- 
tains the largest amount of his earliest writing, and the decline 
of frequency toward the end may indicate Thucydides’ gradual 
loss of interest in women as an historical agent. One could also 
study the nature of the subject matters in Thucydides’ 
episodes. The present stage of my study seems to suggest that 
in the earlier period he had more interest in scientific and 
technological aspects of events; but in the later period his 
interest shifted toward psychological and philosophical aspects 
of happenings.?? 

Thus, there are many other possibilities which have not been 
touched by the analysts, and therefore, what we should now do 
is to continue to collect all those small clues; and when we 
have accumulated a sufficient number, we should try to see 


26 Book 1: 9.2; 89.3; 90.3; 103.3; 126.3; 127.1; 128.7; 136.3. 

Book 2: 4.2; 4.4; 6.4; 14.1; 27.1; 29.1; 29.3 (4 times); 34.4; 45,2; 70.3; 
72.2; 78.3 (2 times); 101.5; 101.6; 102.5. 

Book 3: 36.2; 68.2; 74.1; 104.3; 104.5. 

Book 4: 48.4; 107.3; 123.4. 

Book 5: 32.1; 82.6; 116.4. 

Book 6: 55.1; 56.1; 59.3 (2 times). 

Book 7: 29.4; 68.2; 69.2. 

Book 8: 74.3. 

27 Thucydides’ observations related to natural science and technology are 
confined to the first four books: the Plague (2.49-54); Phormio's superiority in 
nautical technology (2.83-92); the escape of the Plataeans (3.20-24); the obser- 
vation of tidal waves (3.89); the eruption of Mt. Etna (3.116); the description of 
fire bellows (2.77, 4.100, 3.115); Demosthenes’ skill (4.3-4.41). etc. In the 
earlier period, Thucydides seems to have completely ignored religion; but in 
the later period he seems to have realized the detrimental aspects of religion. 
For this matter, see C. A. Powell ‘‘Religion and the Sicilian Expedition,” 
Historia 28 (1979) 15-31. 
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«« 
whether an intelligible picture of the strata emerges out of the 
patterns of these clues. It is much too early to give a final 
answer to the problem of composition.* 

HARUO KONISHI 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
^4 


* | am greatly indebted to Professor F. W. Walbank and Professor M. H. 


1%. + . * . b . a . 
Jameson for their criticisms, suggestions, and their unstinted generosity. 


AN OBSCENE WORD IN AESCHYLUS 
(On iototoiByc, Ag. 1443) 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


These two contributions, the first by George Leonidas 
Koniaris, the second by William Blake Tyrrell, were received 
within the same month. It seems a remarkable coincidence that 
two scholars arrive independently and using different ap- 
proaches to the same result. 


I 


I shall here venture to offer an interpretation of (ototoi5c 
([-rouBns codd.] Aesch. Ag. 1443). In Strab. 8.6.20 the follow- 
ing anecdote is narrated (I record the English translation in the 
Loeb edition of Strabo vol. IV): '' Moreover, itis recorded that a 
certain courtesan said to the woman who reproached her with 
the charge that she did not like to work or touch wool: 'Yet, such 
as I am, in this short time I have taken down three webs (roeig 
. . . «a0OgiAov tatovc) ." The word iotóc here means on the one 
hand “‘web’’ and on the other (in my opinion) "erected penis,” 
this latter through iotdc as a ship's '*mast'' (notice that the 
anecdote is cited in close connection with vaóxAngoo:). The 
courtesan in her answer uses iotôs to playfully match the 
éoícv of the reproachful woman (i.e. “I am not so good with 
[carding or spinning] wool, but I am incomparable at working 
the loom) while also pointing to her activity as a courtesan. 
The same playfulness extends to xa@eiAov, which in terms of a 
weaver means ''to take down from the loom a finished web” 
and in terms of a courtesan (it seems to me) ''to bring down the 
customer's erected penis as a result of having satisfied him 
sexually.” If this interpretation of the passage in Strabo is 
correct, we have found here evidence of the use of ford¢ in an 
obscene sense. If in Aesch. Ag. 1443 we understand fords, in 
tototoiBys, as meant obscenely, then Clytaemnestra, with 
OtAuárov vovtuxOv tototeiByc, speaks of Cassandra as a 
whore or libertine. We may take iororoifñc as an objective 
compound (= 7j rov iotév roíBovoa, [cf. oixovoifiric]) = 7) TO 
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zéoc [£orvxóvog àvóoOc] teiBovoa = xoovn, àvóoouavi5jc (the 
v. toípewv = “to wear out" conveying practically the same 
point that xa@aigeiv does in Strabo). We may suppose that 
iototouBns (sc. yvvý or the like) is a substantivized adjective 
(equaling */oróroty [cf. oixóroup xvA.]) analogous, for exam- 
ple, to the substantivized adj. rovjo5c (sc. vaüc). It is reason- 
able to suspect that iorotoifrjc belonged (at least originally) to 
the sailors’ jargon—T expect that fotdc as penis erectus would 
find corresponding parallels in the harbor jargon of modern 
languages as well (in modern Greek I have heard xaráorti 
[properly the mast of a ship] used with such a meaning). Possi- 
bly iorotoifc is meant in polarity with the preceding ztot7 
(whores are not trusted). We cannot be certain about the effect 
the words vavtíAov ...G0tAuárov ...{ototoifns could have 
had on Aeschylus' audience in terms of a pun, for we do not 
know whether for this audience usage had established foro- 
TotLfrjc as having exclusively an obscene meaning (in which case 
there can be no pun) or whether the pun on íoróg could be 
carried to {orotoifns. The syntactical function of the gen. oå- 
uátwv cannot be determined conclusively. But, whatever the 
details, the meaning comes out clear: /jv éBivyoe xai ó Éoyatos 
€oétyc. Plüss's understanding of ceAudtwy as gen. denoting the 
area within which ĉororoipýs holds true (^ Genetiv ocAuárov 
den Bereich bezeichnend, innerhalb dessen die Eigenschaft 
gilt’) probably suffices for the present—Professor Lloyd- 
Jones! has not commented on the construction of oeAuórtov 
but probably he too thinks along the lines of Plüss's? sugges- 
tion. I may only suggest one further possibility, that {ororouBñc 
arrives xaoû zgooóoxíav and that the syntactical uncertainty 
is deliberate to project í(orotoif?5g all the more effectively 
(notice that vavríAov ... ozAuárov precedes íorotoifrjg and 
this order creates a suspence whithin which a zaoà xoocûo- 
xíav becomes all the more feasible especially in view of the 
prominent position of iororoifc at the beginning of the verse 
followed by full stop). Suppose, for example, a sequence in- 
volving the word yóoua ([oeAudtwyv = subjective gen.] = ég' 77 


! H. Lloyd-Jones, in: Dionysiaca (= Nine Studies Presented to Sir Denys 
Page), (Cambridge Univ. Libr. 1978) 58-59. 

? Aischylos’ Agamemnon, herausg. v. Robert Enger und Theodor Plüss (Lpz. 
1895) 123 (note on v. 1410). 
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[= Cassandra] yaipet và vavtila oéAuara) or some other word 
(ozlAuätowv still functioning as an attributive gen.) and then 
postulate that yágua, or this other word is suppressed and 
instead the vulgar íororoifijg is thrown in—the voice of the 
actor could convey such zaodad zoooóoxíav which we may 
suggest in our printed editions by putting a mark of ellipsis 
after ocAuárov. I may conclude by suggesting that Cassandra 
as whore/libertine will match the philanderer Agamemnon, the 
‘charmer of each Chryseis before Ilion" of 1439, the macabre 
humor of Clytaemnestra thus presenting both of them as birds 
of a feather that flock together in life and death. 


GEORGE LEONIDAS KONIARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON 


AN OBSCENE WORD IN AESCHYLUS 


II 


tototoiBys is the unanimous reading of the MSS at Ag. 
1443, and with near unanimity it is rejected by editors as 
meaningless.! Pauw's {ooroifnc, ‘wearing out equally (with 
Agamemnon) the ship's benches,” is the favored emendation. 
But there are reservations over its formation. Compounds in 
io(o)- in early Greek are formed, with few exceptions, upon 
substantive, not verbal, elements.? Since /coroífygg depends 
upon the weight granted the exceptions, it remains conjectural. 
On the other hand, it may be possible to account for the MS 
reading. 

iototoiBnc is an adjective modifying the understood subject 
Cassandra. Its first element is {orôs from totyut and means 


! See E. Fraenkel, Aeschylus: Agamemnon (Oxford 1950) 3.680-83 for 
background to this word. 

? D. Page has accepted Pauw's emendation for his OCT (1972), whereas in 
his commentary with J. D. Denniston (Aeschylus: Agamemnon (Oxford 1957] 
he believed it ‘‘imprudent to introduce such a novelty as a conjecture, though 
it could have been defended as a reading.) See G. Thomson, The Oresteia of 
Aeschylus? (Amsterdam and Prague 1966) 2.107-8 for a defense of the emenda- 
tion. For objections see Fraenkel (above, note 1) 3.680-82 and H. J. Rose, A 
Commentary on the Surviving Plays of Aeschylus (&msterdam 1958) 2.104. 
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"anything set upright." The usual translation, in this instance 
misleading, is ‘‘mast.’’ No similar formation in -toing appears 
in Aeschylus’ plays; daxdvy oixoroiByc, "expense wearing 
away a house," used by Critias of the Thirty Tyrants, is a 
parallel.? vavzí(Aov ozAuátov is a genitive of place where indi- 
cating the locale of iororoífgc.* 

iorotoífyc was most likely coined by Aeschylus and from 
elements having recognizably obscene connotations. The verb 
toípeiv in Attic comedy meant, according to J. Henderson, ‘to 
rub/chafe (an organ in preparation for sexual intercourse). The 
noun ro(fág designates a woman with autoerotic or lesbian 
proclivities.5 As for the first element, judging from Aris- 
tophanes, poles, beams, spears, pegs, swords, oars, and other 
elongated objects provided material for phallic allusions. The 
iatóc is not among them, but its omission may be an accident. 
Nautical double-entendres were popular in the comedy, and 
probably the speech, of the sea-faring Athenians.’ Aeschylus 
is here mimicking the scurrilous cant of sailors. His 
Clytemnestra knows it the way that she knows the aftermath of 
a fallen city: she talks like a man (Ag. 351). iotdc is metonymy 
for an erect penis.? The expression means ‘‘rubbing Agamem- 
non's erection (while) on the ship's benches.'' Such a reading 
makes sense of the MS and although certainty is impossible, 
may be what Aeschylus intended. 

This suggestion has been in part anticipated by Casaubon, 
who glossed iorotoifns with publicum navis prostibulum. D. 
Young, following Casaubon, translates ‘‘a filthy whore of the 
lower decks.''? But Cassandra is no whore; she is the last and 
token of all the Chryseids who served Agamemnon. He is her 


3H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker* (Berlin 1952) 2.379.6. Aes- 
chylus also coined éxacovreogoroiflc (Ch. 426); the first element is an adjec- 
tive used adverbally, ‘‘pounding one upon another.” 

^ Plüss ap. Fraenkel (above, note 1) 3.683. 

`J. Henderson, The Maculate Muse (New Haven and London 1975) 176. 

6 LSJ s.v. roifác, 1816. l 

7 Elongated objects: Henderson (above, note 5) 120-24. Nautical allusions: 
Henderson 161-66. The oar was used obscenely as early as Theognis (458). 

8 Cf. Lucian. VH 2.45, where the erect penis is used for a mast by men lying 
on their backs in the water. 

? Casaubon ap. Fraenkel (above, note 1) 3.683 note 1. D. Young, Aeschylus: 
The Oresteia (Norman 1974), 48-49; see also 167. 
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ravisher (Ag. 1438); she is his lover (1446). That her husband 
had sexual release with her and many others is the reason for 
Clytemnestra's vitriol. 

The context dictates this interpretation. The sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, her right in punishing Agamemnon, is passed over 
quickly. On her mind are her frustration and jealousy, the lat- 
ter suggested already in the ambiguous éoáopuov (Ag. 605) of 
her deceitful address to the Herald.!? She thinks of Aegisthus, 
her comfort for the pain of a husband's absence (Ch. 920). 
Hers is the triumph of the anomalous pair of lovers—the lion- 
ess couching with the wolf (Ag. 1258)—over the socially ac- 
cepted liaison. Asyndeton (Ag. 1438) marks the venom of her 
references to Agamemnon 's affairs: he felt no such pain.!! She 
reviles Cassandra as prophet and sexual partner in the next 
lines in a crescendo that culminates in a crudity from the 
docks. Aeschylus can be rudis as well as sublimis (cf. Quint. 
10.1.66). 

iavotoíf c, we must admit, is not meaningless. It's obscene. 


WM. BLAKE TYRRELL 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


10 éodauov is a rare word (Fraenkel [above, note 1] 2.300); its voice may not 
have been clear to the audience. Instead of beloved to the city," Clytemnestra 
would then be intending ‘‘May that loverboy come to the city,” alluding to his 
dalliance at Troy. 

‘1 Compare the remarks of R. P. Winnington-Ingram, ''Clytemnestra and 
the Vote of Athena,’’ JRS 68 (1948) 135-36. 
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EURIPIDES IT 369-71 


"Aitógc “Aytddeds nv do’, ody 6 IInAéoc, 
370 bv wou xgoteivag xóow, èv doudtwy (u^) dxoug 
E> aiuatnoùv yáuov éxógOuevaoac óóAq. 


370 zporeívacz Badham (cf. ZA 362; 884 et Andr. 428; Bacch. 238; 
El. 1067; Hel. 28; Fr. 131): xoooeixas L P : zgooocícag Bothe uw’ add. 
Bothe! 


(1) Iam unable to parallel the juxtaposition Hades Achilles. 
Either "Aiógc or “AytAdevc is out of order. That is why Dr. 
Michael Haslam has suggested recently, ''AyiAAegóg is surely 
an intrusive gloss. Read éxeivoc?’’ (AJP 98 [1977] 246). The 
advantages of this suggestion are: 

(a) The well-known image of ‘‘Hades as Bridegroom” gains 
in neatness: compare IA 461 "Aiórg viv, wo £oixe, vuugevboet 
raya. Or. 1109 "Aiógv vvugíov xextnuévn. Antigone 816 GAA’ 
"Ayéogovti vvuqetoo. A.G. 7.182 (Meleager), but probably not 
Medea 985. Antig. 654. 

(b) The name of Achilles has been already mentioned at /T 
25: ó IfyAéogc at 369 clearly refers to Achilles, so that his name 
is not needed. There is a similar case in IT: Iphigenia's ques- 
tion (537), Oétidocg Ô’ 6 vj Nnoróoc éott xaic £r; entitles 
Orestes to say that she had mentioned “AyiAdéwes tT? Óvoua 
(663). 

(2) The disadvantages, however, of considering “AytAdevs 
an intrusive gloss I think prevail. 

(a) This is the only position in iambic trimeter where a bac- 
chiac can be accommodated: compare “AytAdevc¢ at Hec. 38; 
263; 309; Rhes. 601; Fr. 888. 'AyiAAet at IA 100; 687. “AyiAded 
at IA 815. 'AyiAAÉcG at Andr. 25; 149; 212; 343; 971; 1069; Hec. 
24; 523; IT 663; Or. 1657; Rhes. 182; 491; Tr. 273; 623. 
(Ayuléa at Rhes. 977). Total: 23 instances. 

(b) An apparently redundant word “AytAdetc is to be found 
at three other places in Euripides: 


Hec. 37f.6 [nléws yao naic nèg tiuBov paveic 
xatéox' AyuAevg nàv oroûreuu’ 'EAAqvixóv. 


! Before Nauck, as Dr. David Sansone kindly pointed out to me. 
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Hel. 98 tov IInAéoG tiv’ oio0 ‘Ayidléa yóvov; 


IA 802f. tic àv podoete nooondAwy tov IInAéogG 
Enrodvré viv xaið êv núka Axudéa; 


(c) The line in question is not the only case in Euripides 
where the word "AyiAAeóc has been—wrongly-—challenged: 
the other place 1s ZA 1339: 


TOV te THG 0cüc "AxyuAAÉa, téxvov, © deto’ Avec 
(Vitelli: £45Av0ac codd.). 


Both L (f. 152") and P (f. 144") have the correct reading 
àyiAAéa. It was Triclinius who substituted the unwarranted 
zaid’ © for it.? 


(3) In conclusion, “AyiAdev¢ seems to be sound. Then it 
must be “Aiôns which is out of order. Thus read: 


"Aióov (0°) "AyieUc fv Go’, oùx 6 IInAéoG ... 


This suggestion seems to be supported by Achilles himself, 
who at Aulis declares to Clytaemnestra 7A 946f.): 


wç ovyi IInkéws, GAd’ “Adadotogos yeyws (sc. ey), 
ELMEQ POVEU( 0 jei TOBUOY Óvoua OÙ HOOEL. 


This is exactly the case: Achilles! name served as a bait to 
bring Iphigenia to Aulis. And the similarity between Achilles' 
oÙyi IHnAéoc, AA “AAdotogos yey®s and Iphigenia's phras- 
ing, “Aidov . . . nv &o’, oùy ô IInAéoc, is striking. As for the 
link between Hades and Alastor, compare, e.g., Medea 1059 
uà tovg mag’ “Alon vegréoovc “AAdotoeas. 

The expression ''son of Hades’’ need not mean more than 
the English phrase ''Hell-born" or “‘Hell-sent.’’ And it 
matches such ''hellish" expressions of Greek tragedy as 
“Atdov uńtno (Agamemnon 1235); “Atdov Báxyoc or Báxyoi 
(HF 1119; Hec. 1077); “Aidov uayetoos (Cyclops 397); “Atdov 
dodxaiva (IT 286); “Aida OdAapor (Hec. 483); ó “Alda xóouoc 


2 So—correctly—G. Zuntz, An Inquiry into the Transmission of the Plays of 
Euripides. Cambridge U.P. (1965) 101. 
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(Med. 980f.). (For more examples compare W. Headlam ad 
Agamemnon 1234). 

To conclude, ''Hades as Bridegroom”” is not the only image 
used by Euripides: Hades could play the role of a father as well 
(HF 484): “Aidnv vouíGov zevOsoóv. 


MIROSLAV MARCOVICH 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


This note was sent to Michael Haslam for his comments since 
it deals with a note which he published in AJP. He mainly 
objects (1) to the place of the article; (2) to the added dé. To 
these objections Miroslav Marcovich replies, in essence: (1) 
The article means ''that very son of Peleus"; (2) asyndeton 
need not be essential here; the passage 364-73 already has dé 
five times. The sense of dé in 369 corresponds to a weakened 677 
= ‘indeed.’ | 


A.P. XII.136! 


"Opvi0eg wíOvooi, tí xexoé&yare; UH u^ AVLATE 
TOV TOVPEOH zta.ÓÓc oagxi YALQVOUEVOY, 
étouevou zeváAouv ànóóveg: ei 0& AáAn0pov 
OmAv yévoc, óéouat, eivat? Ep Hovyivs. 
(= Gow-Page, Hell. Epigr. 3690ff.) 


For brevity's sake I refer the reader to Miss Moore-Blunt's 
recent article on this poem (AJP 98 [1977] 351-53) and to the 
literature cited there. Miss Moore-Blunt (following Grotius' 
‘nil veto’) is quite right that ég' movyins (v. 4) means not ‘in 
silence’ but ‘at ease,' ‘without interference' and she is also 
right that the epigram contains a male/female opposition; but in 
her attempt to identify the precise parties to the opposition she 
goes learnedly astray and joins a large and distinguished com- 
pany in missing the point of the poem. The opposition is not 
between masculine nightingales and feminine nightingales: the 
birds are already feminine (éGóuevau v. 3)* where for Miss 
Moore-Blunt's purposes they should be masculine. In fact the 
point of the epigram requires that they be seen as exclusively 
feminine and female, as usual in Greek literature: Procne, 
Philomela and all that. 

The poet is, for literary purposes at any rate, homosexual 
and antifeminist; it is evening and he is lying with his boyfriend 
when these metamorphosed women, the nightingales, disturb 
him. At first he tells them to clear off and give up their din, but 
then, realising that his protests are not likely to be of any avail, 
he cleverly turns their fruitlessness to good effect (3-4): ‘but if, 
of course, the female sex is hopelessly given to prattling, 
please, just carry right on!'? As surely as the nightingales' song 
will continue, so surely are women convicted of troublesome, 


! When writing this note I was supported by a Fellowship of the Alexander 
von Humboldt-Stiftung. 

2 The combination of epicene noun and two-termination adjective (Oovi@ec 
yi@veot) in v. 1 is probably a grammatico-literary ploy on the part of the poet, 
a delaying tactic: his hand has more impact with its sudden revelation in v. 3. 

3 Not ‘But if you are the talkative female, . . .' (Miss Moore-Blunt). 
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uncontrollable loquacity. Or there may be an intention to goad 
the bird-women into stopping in the interests of the reputation 
of their sex. 


JAMES N. O'SULLIVAN 
GOTTINGEN 


TWO TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


(1) cATULLUS 55.3 


te campo quaesiuimus minore, 
te in circo, te in omnibus libellis, 
te in templo summi Iouis sacrato. 
in Magni simul ambulatione .. . 
| (Catullus 55.3-6) 


This reference to a campus minor in Rome is unique. A 
number of identifications and explanations have been ad- 
vanced for it, some preposterous, such as that the Campus 
Martialis on the farther reaches of the Caelian is meant, some 
merely ingenious, such as the removal of the comma from the 
end of the verse to a place before minore (which leaves us to 
guess what the Circus Minor might be). None so far offered is 
really satisfactory. campus is a term used to designate land 
lying in a zone just outside the city; the only campus within the 
“Servian” pomerium of Rome was the Campus Sceleratus at 
the Porta Collina, where unchaste Vestal Virgins were buried 
alive.! Usually campus came up to the walls and was more 
narrowly defined by the addition of the name of the nearest 
gate in the walls: Campus Caelemontanus, Campus Esquilinus, 
Campus Viminalis. But on the right bank of the Tiber there 
were the Campus Vaticanus and the Campus Neronis. The 
Campus Martius must have got its name from the altar to Mars 
there and the tradition that this area had been dedicated to 


! [ should hold that the location of the Campus Sceleratus just inside the 
Porta Collina and in the agger of the wall (Plutarch, Numa 10.4-5) indicates 
that for ritual reasons the Vestals could not be expelled from the pomerium, 
but the use of the word campus, the location at the very edge of the city, and 
the funereal appointments of the ceremonies attendant on such a burial prove 
its exceptional character (cf. Livy 8.15.8; Dion. Hal. 2.67.4; Festus 448 L; 
Servius, ad Aen. 11.206). Probably one of the meanings of campus was 
"cemetery," for there was little that was like a field about the Campus 
Sceleratus. This might also explain why nothing within the pomerium was 
called a campus (cf. Cicero, Phil. 9.17). 
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Mars after the expulsion of the Tarquins (Livy 2.5.2; Florus 
1.3.9; Plutarch, Public. 8.1). 

A campus minor presupposes a campus maior. The only 
conceivable campus maior connected with Rome is the Cam- 
pus Martius. The Campus Martius proper began on the far side 
of the Petronia Amnis (Festus 296 L) and ran from this brook 
to the river. Castagnoli? thought the flat land on the near side 
of the Petronia Amnis, between it and the pomerium, would 
have been known as Circus Flaminius, and he based much of 
his discussion of the Campus Martius on a distinction between 
the terms in circo and in campo. In this he was influenced by 
the traditional location of the Circus Flaminius just south of the 
Via delle Botteghe Oscure, now known to have been mistaken. 
With the discovery of the true location of the Circus Flaminius 
along the river northwest of the theatre of Marcellus, it has 
become apparent that the designation in circo is used for a 
small group of buildings all in the immediate vicinity of the 
Circus Flaminius square. 

This leaves the tract of land on the near side of the Petronia 
Amnis from the brook to the Capitoline nameless. It is too 
important a part of Rome not to have had a name, and by 
location, character, and size is highly likely to have been des- 
ignated Campus Minor. Then the four places where Catullus 
says he has searched for Camerius are all close together: the 
Campus Minor, the Circus Flaminius, the temple of Capitoline 
Jupiter, and the porticus of Pompey. What is interesting is that 
the designation Campus Minor was still in use after the build- 
ing of the porticus of Pompey, probably in 52 B.C., for in the 
middle part of its east/west course the Petronia Amnis must 
have been identical with the ancient watercourse under Via 
San Marco and must have been buried at the time this was. 
roofed and became the Vicus Pallacinae (an identification sup- 
ported by considerable evidence), sometime prior to the mur- 
der of Sex. Roscius of Ameria in 81 B.C. (cf. Cicero, pro Sex. 
Rosc. Amer. 7.18; 45.132). Very probably, then, the lower 
course of the amnis still remained an open channel in Catullus’ 
day, for once it was roofed and buried, the term Campus Minor 


2 F. Castagnoli, **Il Campo Marzio nell’antichita,’’ MemLinc 1946, ser. VIII, 
vol. 1, fasc. 4 (Rome 1947). 
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is apt to have been discarded. Hence its failure to appear 
elsewhere.? 


(2) MARTIAL 7.73 


Esquiliis domus est, domus est tibi colle Dianae, 
et tua Patricius culmina uicus habet; 

hinc uiduae Cybeles, illinc sacraria Vestae, 
inde nouum, ueterem prospicis inde Iouem. 

dic ubi conueniam, dic qua te parte requiram: 
quisquis ubique habitat, Maxime, nusquam habitat. 


As Jordan observes, attempts to match the houses listed in 
the first couplet with the prospects mentioned in the second 
are unsatisfactory.! Not only are there four prospects for three 
houses, but it is hard to see how any of the three houses would 
have commanded an important view of any of the four build- 
ings mentioned. 

The solution is obvious, though it seems not to have been 


3 T. P. Wiseman (''Strabo on the Campus Martius: 5.3.8.C236,"' Liverpool 
Classical Monthly 4, 129-34) has recently identified the &AAo zteóíov of Strabo 
with the campus minor of Catullus 55.3 and both of these with an ‘‘extended’”’ 
Circus Flaminius, the southern and western stretches of the Campus from the 
Euripus (overflow canal) from the baths of Agrippa to the Tiber. Several 
important points tell against such identification: | 

(1) There is no evidence that the Circus Flaminius was ever extended 
beyond the Petronia Amnis; on the contrary, had the circus become any- 
thing like as large as Wiseman imagines, the inscription of its name on the 
Marble Plan (cf. E. Nash, Pictorial Dictionary of Ancient Rome? (New 
York and Washington 1968] 1.232-33, and literature cited there) would 
certainly not have been cramped transversely across the open area, but 
run lengthwise. (2) Catullus refers to a circus in the next line of his poem 
(55.4) and can hardly there be referring to the Circus Maximus, yet if he is 
referring, as seems necessary, to the Circus Flaminius, on Wiseman's 
reading that would amount to an illogical and intolerable repetition in his 
catalogue. (3) Had the designation Circus Flaminius or in circo become 
accepted for the whole southern and western stretch of the Campus Mar- 
tius, the theater of Pompey would certainly have been in circo, but it is 
designated in campo (cf. Pliny, NH 34.40). So was the Tarentum (Festus 
440 L; Zosimus 2.3.2). And so apparently were the Navalia (cf. Livy 
45.42.12). The whole case collapses on examination. 

! H. Jordan in L. Friedlaender, M. Valerii Martialis Epigrammaton Libri 
(Leipzig 1886) ad loc. Cf. also C. Huelsen in H. Jordan and C. Huelsen, 
Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, 1.3 (Berlin 1907) 51 n. 41; G. 
Friedrich, Philologus 68 (1909) 106-7. 
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advanced earlier: Maximus does not have three houses, but 
seven. The first is in Esquiliae, out on the plateau of the Es- 
quiline beyond the agger; the second is on the Aventine; the 
third on the Vicus Patricius leading up from the Subura to the 
Porta Viminalis. The fourth must be on the western end of the 
Palatine or the Cermalus slope to see the temple of the Magna 
Mater; the fifth on the Forum Romanum or Nova Via, if it is to 
command a view of the temple of Vesta. The sixth must be in 
the neighborhood of the Capitoline to have a view of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter, and the seventh on the Quirinal in order to 
overlook the sacellum of the Capitolium Vetus. 

With six of the houses clearly associated with six among the 
hills of Rome that make up the traditional seven, though this 
list is given with variations (cf. Servius, ad Aen. 6.783; Lydus, 
de mens. 4.155), one might suspect that the seventh ought to be 
identifiable with a seventh hill. Houses on the Cermalus must 
have been rare enough in this period, houses on the Nova Via 
virtually non-existent for anyone outside the imperial family. 
The Cybeles ... sacraria can hardly have been anything but 
her temple on the Palatine; it was the only place in Rome 
where she was worshiped that we know of. But the sacraria 
Vestae might have been outside the Forum Romanum. Vesta 
had a temple on the Palatine founded by Augustus (Ovid, Fast. 
4.949-54; Met. 15.864) that became increasingly important, and 
the spring of the Camenae from which the Vestals fetched 
water daily for ritual use might also be included here, for it was 
certainly sacred. I have recently tried to demonstrate that this 
spring was, and is, on the Caelian near the church of San 
Gregorio Magno.? If I am right about that and this is what ts 
meant, then Maximus had a house associated with each of 
seven hills. At all events he had houses all over Rome, as 
Martial says in his last line. 


L. RICHARDSON, JR. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY, ROME 


2 L. Richardson, Jr., AJA 82 (1978) 244. 


THE COGNOMEN OF M. GRUNNIUS COROCOTTA: A 
DISSERTATIUNCULA ON ROAST PIG 


Much of the humour of the Testamentum porcelli is tedi- 
ously self-evident, but the testator's name still causes diffi- 
culty. The meaning of the nomen is clear enough (‘grunter’): 
but why is this eloquent and law-abiding piglet given such a 
cognomen as Corocotta? Since he is executed in the consul- 
ship of Clibanatus and Piperatus, we should expect some culi- 
nary suggestion somewhere in his name. The most recent 
commentator, Bott, cites no fewer than eight testimonia on the 
corocotta, but only concludes that ‘Es wird mit diesem Wort 
also ein wildes, exotisches und fast sagenhaftes Tier be- 
zeichnet.'! Obviously such a creature explains the only human 
bearer of the name Corocotta, a Spanish pirate named in Dio 
56.43.3; and the name itself could easily pass for a whimsical 
cross between Cotta and Caracalla. But we are still left to ask 
why the author should have chosen the corocotta instead of 
any other beast. 

A clue lies in the fact that two of the testimonia identify the 
Corocotta directly with the hyena.* Despite descriptions of this 
latter animal in terms of dogs, wolves or lions, its name indi- 
cates a sow (ava < $c) , so that its synonym corocotta would 
also offer an appropriate name for a pig. This explanation was 
advanced by Salmasius, and quite wrongly rejected as zu ab- 
wegig by Bott:? the reader does not have to know why the 
hyena came to be so called, and its etymology is perfectly 


! Testamentum Porcelli, Text, Uebers. & Komm. vorgelegt von N. A. Bott, 
Diss. Phil. I (Ztirich 1972) 22. Otherwise the most accessible text is still 
Buecheler’s, among the similes reliquiae in his edition of Petronius®, Berlin- 
Zürich 1963, 346f. 

? Aelian NA 7.22; Porphyry, Abst. 3.4; others which do not mention the 
hyena by name still describe the corocotta in terms clearly identical with it: it is 
a compound of wolf and dog in Agatharchides fr. 77 (GGM 1.161); Strabo 
16.4.16; Pliny NH 8.72. Only Pliny (NH 8.107) and Solinus (27.26) present it as 
a hybrid between hyena and lion. 

3 Plinianae exercitationes in C. Julii Solini Paiao (Xanten 1689) 238f.; 
Bott op. cit. 22 n. 1. Salmasius points out that the hyena, like the hyena-fish, 
has a bristly back in common with the pig. 
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obvious. But that is still only half the reason for the name. The 
piglet could not write, but was able to talk: (quoniam manu 
mea scribere non potui, scribendum dictavi). It is a charac- 
teristic ploy in belles-lettres of this kind to invent some comic 
reason explaining how an animal came to have a human voice: 
the pig in Plutarch’s Gryllus (grunter’) talks to Odysseus only 
after Circe has restored his voice by magic.* The hyena was 
thought to imitate the human voice in order to lure victims into 
ambush.? In antiquity it was not a laughing dog, but a talking 
pig, exactly as required. 

But we are also looking for a nom parlant in the name 
Corocotta itself, to accompany the grunt in Grunnius. Bott 
detected half of the missing pun: MSS Corococta suggest that 
someone thought something had been roasted; but for the pre- 
fix Bott himself cites only a few Celtic names in Coro- and 
leaves the problem there.$ Without this information Salmasius 
was unable to apply his important observation that the piglet's 
sister Quirina is a pun on yoioivn.? In like manner the prefix 
yo.go- itself loses its aspirate with transcription into Late Latin 
(>coero-) and so offers a passable pun on coerococta ‘roast 
pig.'? Our testator, then, is both a wild talking pig and a roast 
porker: he is no less a person than Grunter Boarman-Roastpig, 
Esquire. 


GRAHAM ANDERSON 
KEYNES COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF KENT AT CANTERBURY 


4 Bruta animalia ratione uti, Mor. 986B; in a similar vein, the cock in Lu- 
cian's Gallus 2ff. cites an impressive array of talking creatures before at- 
tributing his own voice to transmigration from Pythagoras. 

5 Aelian, Porphyry, Pliny (NH 8.107), and Solinus all refer to this quality. To 
Bott's testimonia on this point add Dalion fr. I (Paradoxographica Vaticana 2 
= Jacoby FGrH UIC.666). 

$ Bott ibid. 20. 

7 Salmasius ibid. 239. 

8 Bott follows Radermacher in noting the ‘Gurgelton’ of the word corocotta 
itself (Beiträge zur Volkskunde aus dem Gebiet der Antike, SAWW 187.3 
[Vienna 1918] 37). This onomatopoetic quality is confirmed by the squeals of 
the pseudo-piglets at Ar. Ach. 800: 47: Xoige Xoige. KO: xot xot. 


MILTIADES, ARATUS AND COMPOUND FRACTURES 


In Herodotus' story of Miltiades' fiasco on Paros (VI, 
132-36) he gives it as the Parians' version of the final incident 
that Miltiades, in his panic-stricken flight from the precinct of 
Demeter, leapt down from the wall and róv ugoóv ozao1jvat 
(134). He adds that others say that Miltiades struck 
(rooontaioa) his knee. My concern is not with which of these 
alternatives is correct but with the meaning of the first of the 
two. Translators vary in their interpretation between a strain 
and a dislocation,! while LSJ offer only “‘wrench, sprain'' for 
azac0rjva. in this passage. 

The only other prose example of the use of the verb in this 
context that is offered by LSJ is an occurrence in Plutarch’s 
Life of Aratus (33). There Plutarch relates that on a retreat 
across the Thriasian plain Aratus trò oxéAoc Éonace. Again the 
interpretations are similar. Amyot had translated ‘‘dénoua’’ 
and Walbank says ‘‘he twisted his leg.''? 

The reason that I question these interpretations of the verb is 
that the sequelae of the two accidents, as described by 
Herodotus and Plutarch, do not square with the interpretation 
sprain, strain, wrench or dislocate. In Miltiades? case 
Herodotus goes on to say (136) that when Miltiades returned to 
Athens he was brought to trial on a capital charge of having 
deceived the people of Athens and although he appeared in 
court, apparently on a stretcher, he was unable to defend him- 
self as a result of infection in his thigh (onzopévov tod uoo?) 
and after that his thigh became gangrenous (ogaxeAíoavróg te 
tov unooù xai gazévtoc) and he died. In the case of Aratus 
Plutarch continues that for a long time he was carried on a litter 
on his campaigns because, in the course of treatment 
(0tpaztevouévov), he submitted to many incisions (rouàg č- 
Aafie nolläs). 

There has been some dissatisfaction with the interpretation 
of ozac09voi in Herodotus. How comments on 136,2 that 


! Rawlinson (1858) strained, Harris (1907) dislocated, Legrand (1948) démis, 
Powell (1949) put out, de Selincourt (1954) twisted. 
? Aratus of Sicyon (Cambridge 1933) 58. 
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"mortification following a sprain or bruise seems improba- 
ble,” and Legrand remarks that ‘‘La gangréne dont mourut 
M. se comprend mieux comme suite d'une plaie, d'une blessure 
entamant les chairs que comme celle d'un déboitement de la 
cuisse." '^ These objections are entirely valid, and the sequelae 
certainly imply a compound fracture in the case of Aratus as 
well as in that of Miltiades. 

In both cases I would conclude that the meaning of ovtdw is 
clearly ‘‘break.” In support of this conclusion I can offer 
nothing better than a scholium on Aristides cited by Val- 
ckenaer? which, in relating the Parian incident uses the expres- 
sion xateayis (sc. -yOc) oov tov unodv. The verb oxdw is 
certainly not the term used by ancient physicians for fracture; 
in the Hippocratic treatise /7eoi àyuóv the term for fracture is 
regularly &yuóg and that is undoubtedly the correct technical 
term. The treatise comments (35) that patients with compound 
fractures of the thigh or arm where the bone protrudes are not 
very likely to survive. In the treatise there is a good deal of 
discussion of the treatment of such fractures and mention is 
made of resection (@xozgioaz) but not of incision (Trou) as in 
Aratus' case, although this must be implied. 

Perhaps the best evidence for the lay use of oxdw meaning 
“break” in these contexts is the survival in modern Greek of 
this usage. ''He broke his leg” is normally expressed £ozraoe 
to OxéAog tov, and omdowmo is the word for fracture. 


Lrovpb W. DALY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


3 How and Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus, Vol. II (Oxford 1912) 122. 

* Hérodote, Histoires VI (Paris, Budé 1948) 123, n. 5. 

5 Littlebury's (1818) translation of Herodotus and North's (1579) of Amyot's 
Plutarch did indeed offer ““broke’’ and "brake" respectively. Passow’s dictio- 
nary (4th ed. 1831) translated ‘‘verrenken’’ with the two examples here con- 
sidered. Liddell and Scott picked up these examples but translated ‘‘wrench, 
sprain." It may be that the widespread use of these dictionaires is largely 
responsible for the misapprehension. 

6 I. Schweigháuser, Herodoti Musae, Vol VI (Leipzig.1816) 253. 
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Much has been written about the latter days of Themisto- 
cles, but not so much, proportionately, about our only direct 
contemporary evidence, the poems of Timocreon quoted by 
Plutarch, Them. 21.3-7.! Discussion of the poems, moreover, 
has not led to agreed or convincing results.? It seems to me that 
modern critics have misconceived Timocreon's tone and 
therefore his meaning, and that, when rightly understood, he 
yields one or two invaluable certainties about his famous con- 
temporary.? 


We shall glance first at the whole surviving oeuvre, which 
consists of seven lyric fragments—the three quoted by 
Plutarch (frs. 1-3 Page), another about Themistocles quoted by 
an unknown writer xeoi aivov (fr. 4 Page; cf. Pack, Gr. and 
Lat. Lit. Texts? no. 2298), and three others appearing in the 
grammatical tradition (frs. 5, 6, 8 Page)-—an iambic line (fr. 7 
Page = 7 Bergk/West), and two fragments from his ‘‘epigrams”” 
(frs. 9-10 Bergk/West).* The contents include aivoi (fr. 4 Page, 


! For recent discussion, which mainly rings the changes on Kirchhoff, 
Wilamowitz and Beloch, see C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry? (Oxford 1961) 
349-56; C. W. Fornara, Historia 15 (1966) 257-61; R. Meiggs, The Athenian 
Empire (Oxford 1972) 55, 414-15; G. M. Kirkwood, Early Greek Monody 
(Ithaca 1974) 182-84; A. J. Podlecki, The Life of Themistocles (Montreal 1975) 
51-54; and R. J. Lenardon, The Saga of Themistocles (London 1978) 103-4. 

? The first and longest passage, fr. 1 Page, ‘‘is surprisingly difficult to inter- 
pret satisfactorily" (Meiggs, Ath. Emp. 415). 

? Rather than interlard these pages with extensive and repeated quotations, I 
shall assume that the reader is able to consult the text of Plut. Them. 21.3-7 and 
also Page's and West's editions of the fragments. 

4 The authenticity of fr. 10 Bergk/West, transmitted under Timocreon's 
name as Anth. Pal. 13.31, has been doubted (Bowra, Gr. Lyr. Poetry 357-58), 
nor is it clear what Timocreon did with the proverb about the valour of the 
Milesians (fr. 7 Page — 7 Bergk/West; cf. Anacreon fr. 81 Page); but for our 
purpose it is enough that these things were associated with Timocreon. 
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the Cypriot fable about sacrificial doves;* fr. 8 Page, the Carian 
fable about the fisherman and the octopus; cf. fr. 3 Page, the 
jibe at foxy medizers), literary jeux or parodies (fr. 6 Page, the 
Sicilian sage talking to his mother;$ fr. 7 Page = 7 Bergk/West, 
the valour of the Milesians; fr. 10 Bergk/West, ‘‘Ceian non- 
sense"), and satire (fr. 5 Page, money as the root of all evil), 
and disclose a wry bantering humorist in the mainstream tradi- 
tion of both iambic and melic verse (Archilochus, Hipponax, 
Anacreon, et al.)." Humour is not absent from the self-portrait 
of an arrant medizer, a ‘‘dock-tailed fox,’’® who is comforted 
to find others of the same stripe (fr. 3 Page, lines 4-5); nor yet 
from the picture of Themistocles uncongenially féting all com- 
ers at the Isthmus, so that ‘‘while they ate they prayed that 
Themistocles would not get a joint” (fr. 1 Page, lines 10-12).° 
Food and drink must have figured rather largely in Timo- 
creon's poems, witness the Carian fisherman who debated 
whether to dive after the octopus and freeze, or to let it go and 
see his children starve (fr. 8 Page, sounding very much like 
Hipponax); at any rate he was remembered as a pugilist, 
zévra0Aoc, who ‘‘ate and drank his fill," and his bogus epitaph 
celebrates a life of eating, drinking and cursing (Ath. 10.9, 
415F; cf. Aelian, VH 1.27).!? Thrasymachus of Chalcedon im- 


5 The beast fable was especially at home in Cyprus (FGrHist 758 no. 11), and 
a Rhodian's mediation of a Cypriot fable should be added to the Near Eastern 
links canvassed by M. L. West, HSCP 73 (1969) 113-34. 

6 To judge from Plato's parallel mention of a Sicilian or Italian xouwos dvijo 
gossiping about the afterlife (Gorg. 493A-B, cited by Page), fr. 6 refers to a 
mystic catechism and belongs with the mocking tale of Pythagoras and his 
mother which has been elucidated by W. Burkert, Lore and Science in Ancient 
Pythagoreanism (Cambridge, Mass. 1972) 155-59. 

7 Of course Timocreon's humour has not been entirely missed. Bowra, who 
called fr. 1 Page a ‘‘hymn of hatred” (Gr. Lyr. Poetry 351, 354, a label often 
repeated or echoed since), noted elements of boisterous slang in the poem 
(354-55), but thought Timocreon such a clod that he could not maintain the 
proper level of language. 

8 Cf. A. Hausrath, Corpus Fabularum Aesopicarum no. 17; B. E. Perry, 
Aesopica (Urbana 1952) 328 no. 17; id., Babrius and Phaedrus (Loeb ed.) 
appendix no. 17. 

? W. J. Slater has pointed out to me that line 12 may well contain a pun on 
portions of sacrifical meat (cf. LSJ? s. ooa or ópa B, a choice joint reserved 
for the priest in a lex sacra of Miletus). 

10 Whence Bowra, Gr. Lyr. Poetry 349: There was a Rhodian poet, Timo- 
creon of Ialysus, a poor enough fellow, part blackguard and part buffoon, famed 
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proved on this considerably, recounting how our Greek 
trencher-man came to the Great King and swilled and gorged at 
his table until the King asked him to earn his keep, and how he 
then flattened every Persian in sight and still had so many 
blows to spare that he began to shadow-box (Ath. 10.9, 
416A = Vorsokr. 85 B 4). On the strength of this commentators 
are solid in believing that Timocreon ''pursued his later 
career'' (Fornara) ‘‘at the Persian court’’ (Podlecki, Lenardon) 
at ''Susa," in ‘‘the service of King Artaxerxes” (Bowra).!! 
But it is greatly to be feared that Thrasymachus according to a 
usual fashion was merely embroidering the indications (as he 
conceived them) of Timocreon's poetry; a phrase like 
M1jóoiw ógxiarouci, used by Timocreon of himself at fr. 3 
Page, line 2, was warrant enough for Thrasymachus or any 
Greek memorialist to suppose that Timocreon hob-nobbed 
with the Persian king.!? 

How then shall we take the poems about Themistocles? A 
poet who writes amusingly about conventional subjects may 
nonetheless have strong individual views about the political 
scene: if an example is needed, Alcaeus seems apt. But Timo- 
creon does not write about Themistocles as Alcaeus writes 
about Myrsilus or Pittacus. The poems are not about Themis- 
tocles vis-à-vis Timocreon, but about Themistocles' miscon- 
duct before the eyes of the world. To say so is to contradict 
both modern critics and those whom Plutarch followed (Them. 
21.7, Aéyetat 0° ó Tiuoxpéwv xtdA), but we shall do better to 
rely on the poems themselves. In Plutarch's first poem, which 
may or may not be complete, Timocreon speaks of himself as a 
refugee whom Themistocles neglected when others paid him 
‘‘scampish money’’—but this as part of his general practice of 
taking bribes and settling affairs as he pleased (fr. 1 Page, lines 
5-10). In the opening lines of the second poem Timocreon ad- 
dresses the Greeks at large before attacking Themistocles 


for his prowess as an athlete and as a -trencher-man.”’ The trouble with this 
general description of Timocreon is that, if we are to take lyric poets at their 
word, it is completely undistinctive and would fit (say) W. B. Yeats just as well 
as Timocreon. 
!! Fornara, Historia 15 (1966) 261; Podlecki, Life of Them. 54 n. 29; Lenar- 

don, Saga of Them. 104; Bowra, Gr. Lyr. Poetry 350, 356. 

2 [n fact Fornara, Historia 15 (1966) 26] n. 17, cites fr. 3 along with Ath. as 
attesting Timocreon's sojourn in Persia! 
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**with far more outrageous and impudent abuse” (Them. 21.5). 
In the third poem——and again we may have the opening 
lines—Timocreon comes forward to flaunt his own medism: he 
is not the only medizer, it appears, others too are rascals 
and foxes. Is this the personal revelation that explains 
everything—Timocreon's banishment (if he was banished) and 
his vendetta with Themistocles (if there was a vendetta)? But 
the poem said nothing about these things; it was left to ancient 
critics to deduce them from the poem. ‘‘Timocreon is said to 
have been banished for medism, with Themistocles joining in 
the vote of condemnation. So when Themistocles was accused 
of medizing, he wrote these lines against him,” etc. (Them. 
21.7). Perhaps the critics were right; perhaps Timocreon really 
was a convicted medizer, and in his banishment turned to 
self-mockery. But role-playing came easily to a Greek poet,'3 
and if Hipponax could play a burglar and a rake and a sot, it 
may be that Timocreon played a medizer with the same flair 
and as much truth. It is not important to decide. The point of 
Timocreon's poem was certainly not to justify himself, but to 
vilify Themistocles; the poet's medism is only a foil to set off 
Themistocles'. Likewise it is not important to decide whether 
Timocreon really was a refugee, &eivov édvta, at the time of 
Themistocles' depredations, or whether this most pitiable of 
roles in early Greek poetry was assumed at the time of writing; 
in either case the refugee is mentioned only to set off the venal 
and violent oppressor. 

Between Plutarch and the writer zegi atvov we have three or 
four different poems about Themistocles.!^ Timocreon's 
scolding of Themistocles became notorious (Ael. Arist. 3 Behr 


3 Cf. M. L. West, Studies in Greek Elegy and lambus (Berlin 1974) 32-33. 

14 The second and third passages quoted by Plutarch (frs. 2-3 Page) are 
treated by Bowra, Gr. Lyr. Poetry 355-56, as fragments of a single poem; the 
metre of both he regards as trochaic dimeter, which is certainly the metre of 
the poem on wealth (fr. 5 Page; but it is hardly useful to debate whether the 
term oxóAtov should be applied to Plutarch's poems as it is by our sources to 
the poem on wealth; cf. A. E. Harvey, CQ 46 [1955] 162-63). Page however 
scans fr. 3 as iambic dimeters. In any case Plutarch plainly thought that the two 
passages came from different poems written on different occasions; Bowra's 
position would only be tenable if (what Bowra did not aver) Plutarch had not 
Timocreon's poems before him but only some sort of disquisition like his own 
which quoted passages. Not much is left on the papyrus of the passage quoted 
by the writer zegi aivov, said to have been written after Themistocles’ flight 
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De Quattuor 347; Suda s. Tiuoxoéwv),'$ and so recalls, as Aris- 
teides says, Archilochus’ scolding of Lycambes or Hipponax' 
of Bupalus. The manner of scolding is the same as ever—rude 
language (fr. 1 Page, lines 6, 8, 10-12), ridiculous comparisons 
(fr. 3, Page, the dock-tailed fox and his fellows; fr. 4 Page, the 
doves that flew out of one pyre into another), and screeching 
publicity (fr. 1 Page, lines 1-4; fr. 2 Page, lines 1-2). Timocreon 
has deployed the traditional resources of comic abuse against a 
Jeading public figure of the day. This may or may not have 
been a new departure, for we cannot say whether certain 
important-sounding targets of earlier poets were real or make- 
believe (e.g. the Eurymedontiades of Hipponax fr. 128 West). 


II 


What then does Timocreon tell us about Themistocles? Fr. 1 
Page begins in good lyric style: ‘You may praise X or Y or Z, 
but I praise Aristeides as the best man to come out of Athens, 
now that Leto has shown her loathing for Themistocles, liar, 
cheat and traitor,” etc. This form of opening, the ‘‘priamel,’’ is 
conventional in poems which dwell with Archaic naivety upon 
the poet's own preference (in love, etc.);!5 but here the poet is 
not concerned to praise Aristeides, but to abuse Themistocles. 
Therefore the priamel is ironic; Themistocles is doubly 
damned by the praise of Aristeides; in plain prose, even Aris- 
teides gains by comparison with Themistocles. This invidious 
distinction of course implies that Aristeides was generally 
known and hated as the author of the tribute assessments of 


from Greece (fr. 4 Page); it seems to be iambic or possibly trochaic, and so 
might just come from the same poem as either fr. 2 or fr. 3. 

!5 After mention of ‘‘a certain melic poem” against Themistocles the Suda 
proceeds, ‘and he wrote a comedy, xwuwidiav, against both Themistocles 
and Simonides the melic poet and (he wrote) other things;" Timocreon is 
initially called ‘‘a comic writer," ‘‘of the Old Comedy.” These confusions 
arise from the secondary sense of 'comedy"' as iambic abuse; cf. W. Schmid 
and O. Stáhlin, Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur 1.1 (Munich 1929) 541 
n. 7. Kirkwood, however, Early Gr. Mon. 182, is prepared to re-write the 
history of Comedy: "Although Timocreon of Rhodes was best known as a 
writer of comedies, he was also a lyric poet,” etc. 

16 Cf. H. Fränkel, Wege und Formen frühgriechischen Denkens? (Munich 
1960) 68-69, 90-91. 
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the Delian League.'’ The three worthies named before Aris- 
teides are in the same case—Pausanias, Xanthippus, and 
Leotychidas. Everyone knows that Pausanias and Leotychidas 
were disgraced in the 470's; and Xanthippus evidently fared no 
better, for he drops out of sight after the campaign of 479 in 
which he executed the Persian commander of Sestus with bar- 
barian cruelty (Hdt. 9.116-20);!8 the long and lurid account of 
Artayctes' impiety purveyed by Herodotus shows that his 
Alcmaeonid informants had been at pains to contrive an apol- 
ogy. The disgrace of these three figures provides a terminus 
post quem, not ante, for Timocreon’s poem; they and Aris- 
teides are mentioned as the most outrageous names Timocreon 
could think of. Yet they are paragons beside Themistocles! 
The middle part of the poem first mentions Themistocles’ 
downfall and then describes events before his downfall. Aris- 
teides himself appears a marvel of virtue, ‘‘now that Leto has 
shown her loathing for Themistocles, liar, cheat and traitor; 
who, when Timocreon was a refugee, accepted scampish 
money and would never bring him home to his fatherland 
-lalysus; who took three talents of silver and sailed away to the 
devil, restoring some to their homes, unjustly, driving out 
others, killing others still." Leto is the Delian League, as 
others have seen;!? from Timocreon’s point of view Athens 


17 Traces of contemporary denigration of Aristeides are few but unmistak- 
able; cf. Meiggs, Ath. Emp. 42. 

18 Xanthippus died before 472, when Pericles was head of the household UG 
2? 2318, line 9): ‘‘very likely killed on active service," says J. K. Davies, 
Athenian Propertied Families 600 —-300 B.C. (Oxford 1971) 456; this possibility 
does not conflict with the interpretation given above. 

19 So Bowra, Gr. Lyr. Poetry 354; Fornara, Historia 15 (1966) 359; Meiggs, 
Ath. Emp. 415; Kirkwood, Early Gr. Man. 183; Podlecki, Life of Them. 52; 
Lenardon, Saga of Them. 104. Leto evokes no place so much as Delos, and in 
the context there is no alternative. The offering to Leto which an epigram 
credits to Corinthian sailors after the battle of Salamis (Plut. De Her. Mal. 39, 
870F; Anth. Pal. 6.215) was more likely made on Delos than at Corinth, as 
commonly assumed; but even if at Corinth, Leto was no byword for the city, 
nor yet for the Isthmus. F. Wehrli, RE Suppl. 5 (1931) 557 s. Leto, suggests 
that Timocreon viewed Leto as ''a goddess of vengeance," such as the Lycian 
Leto appears to be, at least in grave inscriptions. This is a strange recondite 
allusion, for nowhere else in Greek literature does Leto play the part of 
Nemesis. And there would still be little point in describing Themistocles as the 
victim of Leto's anger, unless Leto meant something in Greek terms as 
well—sc. the Delian League. 
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and the Delian League are the same, and the aorist 7/y0aoe 
means that Themistocles has signally lost favour in these 
quarters—whether he has been merely ostracized, or con- 
demned and driven to flight. The string of epithets and the 
relative clause refer to the period before his fall," when 
Themistocles intervened at a number of cities. The phrase 
óàoyvotou xoBadixotat, ‘‘scampish money," shows which 
side he favoured, for xófaAog and its derivatives are always 
used of low-brow scamps or tricksters.?! Themistocles in- 
stalled radical democrats and expelled the opposition, and of 
course took bribes at the same time: otherwise he would not 
have been Themistocles. Timocreon represents himself as a 
typical victim of Themistocles—o? xaràyev imperfect, '*would 
never bring him home" all the while he conducted his dirty 
business—and so in truth he may have been. But he does not 
assert any personal tie with Themistocles unless we give to 
Ecivov (line 5) its special meaning ‘‘guest-friend.’’ Plutarch did 
so: Timocreon, he says, ''assails Themistocles rather bitterly 
because he had arranged for other exiles to go home in return 
for payment but had abandoned him, though a guest-friend and 
a comrade, for money.’’ This is a rendering of lines 5-9 which 
subserves the theory (inevitable in itself) of a close relationship 
between Timocreon and Themistocles. Yet the single word 
&etvov will hardly bear such emphasis; it is much more natu- 
rally taken as **a stranger abroad,” i.e. a refugee, since this is 
what the context requires: Timocreon wants to be restored to 
"this fatherland Ialysus.''?? 


29 Bowra, Gr. Lyr. Poetry 353, rightly observed that the actions of Themis- 
tocles in the relative clause must be prior to the action of Leto, 7/y0aopz. 

21 The original sense of «xófjaAoc , deducible from certain derivatives attested 
much later, is '"street-porter;' see the entries in LSJ and Suppl., Frisk, Gr. 
Etym. Wórterb., and especially Chantraine, Dict. Étym. de la Langue Gr., who 
adds ModGr xovfal& ''transport." The à proves x6Balos Doric; like some 
other Doric words of similar import xóflia4og and derivatives are much 
favoured in Attic comedy, and xofadixdg comes naturally to Timocreon of 
Rhodes. 

22 The word £évos together with “‘three talents" also appears in the iambic 
poem quoted by the writer xeoi atvov (fr. 4 Page), and doubtless refers to the 
same occasion; but we learn nothing more from this very fragmentary passage. 
Timocreon had so much to say of the three talents that he may have worked on 
Critias, who gave this sum as Themistocles' original fortune, later multiplied 
by peculation (Ael. VH 10.17 = Vorsokr. 88 B 45; cf. Plut. Them. 25.3). 
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The last three lines complete the picture of Themistocles in 
his heyday. ‘‘(And who,) stuffed with money, would absurdly 
offer entertainment to all at the Isthmus, putting a chill on the 
meat he served; and people would eat and pray that Themisto- 
cles might not score a point—or get a joint! '?? Again the im- 
perfects zzavóóxzve, Ho@.ov xntyovto show a pattern of con- 
duct; for this reason alone, and apart from the question of date, 
we may be sure that Themistocles was not canvassing 
momentarily for the aristeion of the battle of Salamis.?^ He 
was probably conspicuous at more than one Isthmian festival 
of the 470's. The Isthmian festival was the obvious place for 
Themistocles to lobby on behalf of democracy, in view of 
Athens' special standing in the ceremonies (Hellanicus 
FGrHist 323a F 15; Andron FGrHist 10 F 6)*5 and of the at- 
traction of the Isthmus for maritime states; both factors helped 
Athenian theoroi to pursue a similar purpose in 411, namely to 
forestall the intrigues of Chian oligarchs (Thuc. 8.10.1). 

According to Plutarch and the writer zeoi aivov, the other 
two or three poems about Themistocles were written after his 
condemnation and flight. Plutarch uses both terms, wera tùy 
quyrnv abtod xai tiv xatadixny, to situate the poem beginning 
**Muse, make this song famous among the Greeks, as is proper 
and just” (fr. 2 Page). This sounds like a thoroughgoing denun- 
ciation, and leaves little doubt that Plutarch has got it right. So 
we may also believe the writer zegi aivov, who cites ‘‘Timo- 
creon in a poem against Themistocles driven out of Greece, 
rejoicing in his exile” (fr. 4 Page). With the other fragment we 
have not only Plutarch’s comment ‘‘so when Themistocles was 
accused of medizing," etc., but Timocreon's own words 
against the medizers (fr. 3 Page). Turning back to the poem just 
discussed (fr. 1 Page), we find that Plutarch introduces Timo- 
creon after citing Herodotus 8.111.2-3 on Themistocles' efforts 
to extort money from Andros (Them. 21.1-2: although this 
happened in 480, Plutarch has narrated events subsequent to 
479 in chs. 19-20 and reaches the ostracism in ch. 22). As 


23 For the pun in line 12 see n. 9 above. 

24 So Fornara, Historia 15 (1966) 259 n. 9; Kirkwood, Early Gr. Mon. 183; 
Podlecki, Life of Them. 53; Lenardon, Saga of Them. 104. Otherwise Bowra, 
Gr. Lyr. Poetry 352-54; Meiggs, Ath. Emp. 415. 

25 As Jacoby remarked on FGrHist 323a F 15, Athens’ prohedria was an 
acknowledged fact, myths of Theseus etc. a contentious explanation. 
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Plutarch says, Timocreon too ‘‘assails’”’ Themistocles for ve- 
nality; the further notice of Timocreon's poems follows as a 
digression. Plutarch then does not imply any sort of date or 
context for our poem; if there was more to it than the triad we 
possess, it supplied no indication that Plutarch deemed im- 
portant. Then what shall we make of lines 4-5, “‘now that Leto 
has shown her: loathing for Themistocles, liar, cheat and 
traitor?” It will not do to argue that, if Themistocles had been 
condemned and pursued, if he had run round Greece and 
ended up in Persia, or if the chase was still on, then Timocreon 
must have expressed himself more fully. The poem makes 
perfect sense as one installment in a series; Timocreon had 
much to say against Themistocles, and if he chooses here to 
ridicule a certain stage of his career, a single glance at the end 
result will suffice; as often zgoóórav is probably equivalent to 
"*medizer.''?$ It is simplest to suppose that this poem like the 
others was written after Themistocles’ condemnation, when 
Timocreon had an eager audience. But since the simplest ex- 
planation is not always right, we shall leave open the possibil- 
ity that the poem belongs to the period between the ostracism 
and the condemnation. 

Timocreon twits Themistocles as a medizer in fr. 3 Page. 
"Well then, Timocreon was not the only man to swear an oath 
with the Medes;?' no, there are other rascals too, and I am not 
the only dock-tailed creature; there are other foxes too.''?8 
"Rascals'" and ‘‘foxes’’ plural intimate that more than one 
medizer has been unmasked; Themistocles has an associate, or 
associates. Is Pausanias in view? Or accomplices at Athens or 
at Argos? We may also wonder whether the duplicity of 
Themistocles and the furtiveness of medizers fully account for 
the image of foxes. If not, Timocreon may intend the shifty 


26 In later sources (Thuc. 1.138.6, etc.) moodooia is the standard term for 
Themistocles’ offence; and the ostracon denouncing [Kaddliyoevog [ho 
xoloôdres (G. E. Stamires and E. Vanderpool, Hesperia 19 [1950] 378-79, 
389-90) suggests that the usage already prevailed in the 480's. 

271 translate Bergk's doxtatouei, the imperfect of surprised recollection, 
which is particularly suitable to the opening of a poem; cf. M. L. West on Hes. 
Op. 11. 

28 XüAAo: Awnexes says Timocreon, with the normal Greek preference for 
the female of the species (so too uóva xóAovotc); ‘other vixens,” the custom- 
ary English rendering since Bowra, seems misleading. 
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politicians of Alopece (Ar. Wasps 1241), who include such 
reputed medizers as the Alcmaeonids and Aristeides.?? 


III 


So much for the interpretation of Timocreon. Two certain- 
ties emerge, which will guide our understanding of all the other 
evidence, mostly quite inferior, concerning the latter days of 
Themistocles. 1) For some time before his downfall Themisto- 
cles was active and prominent in establishing democratic re- 
gimes in Greek cities. 2) When he fell he was widely de- 
nounced as a medizer. Both points go against the usual em- 
phasis of ancient and modern writing on Themistocles. 

From Thucydides onward our sources mention no achieve- 
ments of Themistocles after the Persian Wars, apart from such 
as belong to the immediate sequel (the rebuilding of Athens' 
walls, the completion of the Peiraeus facilities, diplomatic 
manoeuvring in the Delphic Amphictyony, a temple for Ar- 
temis Aristobule). In contrast to Aristeides and Cimon, 
Themistocles is given no role in the Delian League, in either 
recruiting or financing or campaigning, even though these 
things remained topical for the next hundred years, as domes- 
tic developments did not. For once an argument from silence 
carries weight; it cannot be without significance that Athens' 
greatest naval hero is never connected with the post-war rise of 
Athens' naval empire. Most likely Themistocles was not in 
sympathy with the purpose of the League; but since its pur- 
pose remains controversial?! no more will be said about it 
here. We now learn from Timocreon that Themistocles was 


29 Cf. D. M. Lewis, Historia 12 (1963) 23. 

30 Of Aristeides Callaeschrus said that he was “AAwaex70ev more by nature 
than by deme (Them. Ep. 4, p. 743 Hercher). For his medism see A. E. 
Raubitschek in Charites: Studien E. Langlotz (Bonn 1957) 234-42; Meiggs and 
Lewis, GHI vol. 1 p. 42. 

31 For a recent discussion see A. French, Phoenix 33 (1979) 134-41. It seems 
to me that the purpose of the League, as intimated by accounts of its founding 
and as fuily disclosed by its subsequent record, was to harry not Medes but 
medizers—a practice which Themistocles is said to have opposed in another 
quarter (Plut. Them. 20.3-4)—-and to extort tribute from many subjugated 
members on behalf of a few predatory members. 
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busy exporting democracy, a large and risky enterprise in 
which he will have needed money and auctoritas, but no offi- 
cial power or title; if it is true that he was similarly engaged at 
Argos after his ostracism (more of this below), he did not even 
need a base in Athens. There is however some indirect evi- 
dence that at Athens too Themistocles stood forward as a 
champion of radical democracy in the years after the Persian 
Wars. 

Craterus of Macedon as cited by Plutarch described an out- 
burst of popular resentment at Athens which followed the con- 
demnation of Themistocles and led to a wave of prosecutions 
of the better sort, including Aristeides, by ''sycophants"' 
(Arist. 26.1-3 — FGrHist 342 F 12). Craterus' account of these 
matters was not so aberrant as Plutarch supposed (relying 
mainly on the rhetorical tradition of Aristeides' death and hon- 
ours).?? Idomeneus as cited by Plutarch elsewhere knew of a 
prosecution of Aristeides in similar circumstances, although he 
makes Themistocles himself the leading prosecutor (Arist. 
4.3-8 = FGrHist 338 F 7); and Nepos like Craterus fixes 
the death of Aristeides with reference to Themistocles' 
"expulsion '—''in the fourth year after’’ (Arist. 3.3).?? If the 
expulsion was thought to have occurred not too long before 
Themistocles' arrival in Asia Minor (cf. Nepos, Them. 9.1), the 
wave of prosecutions together with the death of Aristeides 
belongs in the late 460's.?* According to the Aristotelian Con- 


32 This has been recognized by Jacoby on FGrHist 342 F 12 and by I. Calabi 
Limentani, Plutarchi Vita Aristidis (Florence 1964) xxiii, xxxvii. 

33 Decessit autem fere post annum quartum quam Themistocles Athenis erat 
expulsus. Commentators take this to mean the ostracism, not the condemna- 
tion, as a strict reading requires, and deduce a date of c. 467 for the death of 
Aristeides. But then Nepos will not square with Craterus, Idomeneus, and the 
Constitution of Athens (discussed below), and there are other grounds for 
thinking that the late 460's saw the close of Aristeides’ career (n. 34 below). It 
is easy to suppose that Nepos has inadvertently misrepresented a Greek phrase 
like Plutarch's, uerà . . . tjv OejuotoxAéovg quyrjv (Arist. 26.2). 

34 Aristeides, said Theophrastus or another (according as we read gnov or 
qaotv at Plut. Arist. 25.3), commented shrewdly on the Samians' proposal to 
transfer the League treasury from Delos to Athens. The actual transfer, if that 
is in view, was dated by Ephorus to the late 460's (Justin 3.6.4— Diod. 11.70. 
3-5~12.38.2: Justin expressly situates the transfer near the end of the Messe- 
nian War and near the beginning of the Egyptian expedition; Diodorus, under 
the year 464/3 and between the operations against Thasos and Aegina and the 
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stitution of Athens, 25.2, just such a wave of prosecutions 
—for malversation of public funds, as in Craterus and 
Idomeneus—was a prelude to Ephialtes’ reform of the 
Areopagus in 462/1. It is true that in this fourth-century version 
Themistocles himself, in defiance of chronology, is the in- 
stigator of the reform: fearing to be tried by the Areopagus for 
medism, he used a trick to embroil Ephialtes with the 
Areopagus (Const. Ath. 25.2-4)—quite superfluously, in view 
of the judicial attacks which Ephialtes had already conducted 
against ‘‘many of the Areopagites!’’ Themistocles’ role in this 
version is merely the latest wrinkle in a lively controversy 
about radicals versus conservatives on the eve of Ephialtes’ 
reform. It was apparently common ground that the radicals, 
through the agency of ‘‘sycophants’’ or in the person of 
Ephialtes, launched a series of prosecutions against the better 
sort, and that Themistocles’ downfall had something to do with 
this. Craterus’ version, whether true or not, is plausible, and is 
likely presupposed by Idomeneus and the source of Nepos. 
The Aristotelian version is more venomous and irresponsible. 
It is hard to be sure of its importance: is the connexion be- 
tween Themistocles’ medism and radical agitation a late em- 
broidery or an original element? 

This brings us to the second point, that Themistocles was 
tarred with medism. Thucydides, who is so full and firm about 
the medism of Pausanias, treats the medism of Themistocles as 
a mere allegation urged by Sparta for whatever reason, and 
accepted by Athens for whatever reason (1.135.2-3). He 1m- 


settlement of Amphipolis, speaks of Athens’ efforts to consolidate her power 
at sea and of the allies’ resistance, then abruptly tires of the subject and goes 
on to acknowledge Athens’ ‘‘mastery of the sea;’’ Diodorus again, in rehears- 
ing Ephorus’ ‘‘causes’’ of the Peloponnesian War, ascribes the transfer to the 
time when Athens was ''striving for mastery of the sea.” These passages are the 
only direct evidence for the transfer of the treasury, and, I venture to say, 
there is no evidence of any kind pointing to either the period of the Eurymedon 
Campaign or the year 454). In any case the author of the anecdote will have 
looked to the admitted facts of Aristeides' career (and his life and deserts were 
already well aired before the mid fourth century, witness Dem. 20 Lepr. 115); 
when was he known to be in Delos? Presumably óre tots pdégous Exgatte (safe 
against the arbitrary correction &tatte as the lectio difficilior in this context), 
as Craterus said; he and Idomeneus may have thought of Aristeides as a 
Hellenotamias (‘‘a supervisor of the public revenues’’ is Idomeneus' term, or 
Plutarch's). 
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plicitly rejects the substance of the charge; moreover, a reader 
of Thucydides might be pardoned for inferring from this very 
cursory notice, which contrasts with the steady focus on detail 
elsewhere in the excursus (1.128.2-138.6), that the charge had 
no currency apart from the exchange between Sparta and 
Athens. Ancient writers after Thucydides depended on him 
here as so often elsewhere, and have remarkably little to add 
about Themistocles’ medism, saying at most that Pausanias 
approached him but was rebuffed, and such stuff (Diod. 
11.54.2-55.8; Plut. Them. 23.1-5).35 Modern critics have taken 
their cue from Thucydides' reserve and the transparency of his 
successors. But Thucydides was not yet born when Themisto- 
cles fell and Timocreon sang. It is acknowledged on all sides 
that the excursus on Pausanias and Themistocles is not up to 
Thucydides' usual standard of critical reporting;?$ the scant 
measure given to Themistocles’ medism need be no more reli- 
able than the large measure given to Pausanias'. 

What did it mean to be called a medizer in the 460's? We are 
sometimes told, apropos of Pausanias and Themistocles and 
others, that the imputation was only a bugbear, with so little 
substance that it could be used indiscriminately or as an after- 
thought.?? Or at worst it was political cant; you were a medizer 
if you were not hot enough against the Medes; cf. ‘‘com- 
munist.’’38 All this sounds logical and may be true in part, 
although there is perhaps no single case of which we know 
enough to exclude the gravamen absolutely. Yet however tame 
particular medizers may have been, the word was abhorrent, 
and there was surely an abhorrent reality; a communist, after 
all, was sometimes one who passed secrets to Russia. And if 
Themistocles of all men was called a medizer, the reality must 
have been at least suspected. In later days, when the word 
‘“medism” had largely dropped out of use, democratic leaders 
were often accused of taking money from Persia—as at the 


35 'The Epistles of Themistocles do not even trouble to refute the charge of 
medism, but show Themistocles admonishing Pausanias and deploring his 
subversion (Ep. 14 and 16, pp. 754-56 Hercher). 

36 Cf. H. D. Westlake, CQ 68 (1977) 95-110, who detects the hand of an 
Ionian logographer. 

37 So e.g. J. Wolski, Historia 22 (1973) 3-15. 

38 So G. L. Cawkwell in Auckland Classical Essays pres. to E. M. Blaik- 
lock (Auckland/Oxford 1970) 39-58. 
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outbreak of the Corinthian War (Hell. Oxyr. 7.2-5 Bartoletti, 
etc.) and thereafter at many junctures down to the time of 
Alexander. The medizers of the Persian Wars did not typically 
take money, so far as we know,?? but the practice or at least 
the opportunity had arisen before the mid fifth century. In 
c. 460 or shortly after, while the Athenians controlled Egypt, 
the Persian Megabyzus came to Sparta to purchase a Pelopon- 
nesian invasion of Attica, but ‘‘his money was spent to no 
purpose’ (Thuc. 1.109.2-3; cf. Diod. 11.74.5-6). It rather ap- 
pears from Thucydides that Megabyzus concentrated on 
Sparta to the exclusion of other Peloponnesian states and so 
was not engaged in suborning democratic politicians. We might 
think otherwise of another Persian bagman, Arthmius of 
Zeleia, if we entertain the story of his mission to the Pelopon- 
nesus as recounted by the orators and still later writers (Dem. 9 
Phil.3.41-44, 19 Embassy 271-72; Aeschin. 3 Ctes. 258; Dein. 2 
Aristog. 24-25; Plut. Them. 6.4; Arist. 3 Behr De Quattuor 334; 
schol. ad loc. = Craterus FGrHist 342 F 14). Arthmius' mission 
has been variously situated within the period 480—450, and 
quite recently in the early 460's as a liaison with our very 
medizers, Pausanias and Themistocles.^? But all such dates 
depend on the ascription of Athens' decree of outlawry to 
either Themistocles (so Plut. and Ael. Arist.) or Cimon (so 
schol. Ael. Arist., adducing Craterus),*! and neither of these 


39 Timotheus' Persians alludes to the threat of Persian wealth and so 
perhaps of bribes (fr. 14 Page: '' Ares is king, and Greece has no fear of gold"), 
but Timotheus was prone to anachronism; his poem was probably as late as the 
Decelean War and Persia's subsidies to Sparta, perhaps even as late as 
Agesilaus' campaign in Asia, which gave Plutarch occasion to quote fr. 14 
(Ages. 14.4). 

^9 About 450: H. T. Wade-Gery, Hesperia 14 (1945) 222 n. 22; ATL 3.171 n. 
42. Mid 450's: Gomme, HCT 1.327 n. 1. Early 460's: Jacoby on FGrHist 342 F 
14; Meiggs, Ath. Emp. 73, 511-12. 480: M. B. Wallace, Phoenix 24 (1970) 
200-2. Older opinion, which also looked to the late 470's, is reviewed by 
Jacoby. 

#1 The ascription to Themistocles probably rests on nothing more than a 
misuse of Aeschin. 3 Ctes. 258-59, who first compares Arthmius and Demos- 
thenes and then imagines Themistocles crying out in his tomb against the 
latter-day villain; cf. Meiggs, Ath. Emp. 510. Wallace, Phoenix 24 (1970) 200 n. 
15, thinks that Aeschines implicitly ascribes the decree to Themistocles; but 
Themistocles figures rather as a stock hero, who has been contrasted already 
with Demosthenes at $181. Most critics hold with the ascription to Cimon, 
because it is cited from Craterus' repertory of documents. But it is so cited by 
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sensational ascriptions can be maintained against the silence of 
the orators.^? Without them Arthmius' mission might come at 
any time during Athens’ hegemony (for Arthmius was 
banished from the empire) but before Persia openly supported 
Sparta, i.e. in the period 478—407. This is not the end of our 
uncertainty. Although the decree, inscribed on a bronze stele, 
was prominently displayed on the Acropolis in Demosthenes’ 
day, a point of language proves that it was either composed or 
refurbished no earlier than the late fifth century.“ If the decree 
cannot be relied on, the whole story of the mission comes into 
question:^* the only means of vindicating both the decree and 
the mission is to date them near 407. So we are left without any 
sure indications that Persia tampered with democratic leaders 
in the time of Themistocles, but in view of our general ignor- 
ance of the period this is hardly surprising. 

Argos, where Themistocles resided while ostracized (Thuc. 
1.135.3, etc.), provides an obvious setting for both medism and 
neoterism. The evidence is familiar though disputed, and needs 
only the briefest mention. Perhaps the most straightforward is 
Aeschylus' Suppliants, which shows us an Argive demos as 
robust and capable as the Athenian, and ready to succour 
supplicants no less controversial than was Themistocles him- 


a scholiast on Aelius Aristeides, not the best authority, especially in his man- 
ner of citation: "There was a certain Craterus, who collected all the decrees 
that were recorded in Greece; and this one recorded on the stele is by Cimon. 
But Aristeides says it is by Themistocles." H. Berve, SBBayrAk 1961, no. 3 p. 9 
n. 15, treats this description of Craterus' work as a useful corrective to Jacoby. 
1o my mind it reveals a Byzantine scribbler conjuring with a name and impro- 

vising erudition; another scholiast on another passage of Aristeides (3.327 
— Dindorf) offers a completely different -rigmarole about Arthmius which 
scarcely anyone has taken seriously. 

^? Jacoby and others, however, would partially explain the omission of the 
mover's name, assumed to be Cimon, by supposing that Demosthenes is the 
only direct witness, Aeschines having cribbed from Demosthenes, and Deinar- 
chus from Demosthenes and Aeschines together. 

43 Le. ztoAéutog tot Órjuov xtÀA.: see C. Habicht, Hermes 89 (1961) 24, fol- 
lowing Kolbe. Meiggs, Ath. Emp. 510-11, who undertakes to refute Habicht, 
does not even notice this point, on which Habicht laid most weight. 

*5 Habicht, Hermes 89 (1961) 25, while dismissing the decree, professed 
belief in ‘‘the undoubtedly historical affair." This appears to disarm A. R. 
Burn’s rejoinder (Persia and the Greeks [London 1962] 376 n. 29), that Arth- 
mius as ‘‘an otherwise obscure person’’ would not have been invented along 
with the decree. 
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self;*5 as the Suppliants may have been produced in any year 
of Aeschylus' lifetime from 467 onward (except of course 
458),$ it was conceivably written during Themistocles’ 
sojourn at Argos, and was certainly written while Themistocles 
was in everyone's mind. From Argos, says Thucydides, 
Themistocles made frequent visits to other parts of the 
Peloponnesus; this ominous activity has been connected by 
commentators with the synoecisms of Elis and Mantineia, 
even though these things are not demonstrably democratic or, 
in the case of Mantineia, of this period.^" As for medism, 
Herodotus 7.151-52.1 will not vouch for the story that Argos 
renewed with Artaxerxes the ties which she had formed with 
Xerxes; nonetheless the story is generally taken to be true, and 
the likely occasion for the renewal of ties is the beginning of 
Artaxerxes' reign (when Themistocles himself appealed to the 
King), especially as Argos had less need of these ties sub- 
sequently. The Argives, moreover, could justify themselves on 
historical grounds, for the Persians reputedly acknowledged 
descent from the Argive hero Perseus (Hdt. 7.150.2; cf. 6.54, 
where the Persians contest Perseus' ascending line, and 
7.220.4, where the oracle about the Perseidae as enemies of 
Sparta is applied to Persia). In view of such talk we must attach 
a political significance to Aeschylus' portrayal of early Argos 
as the cradle of civilization, western and eastern alike: in 
Pelasgus' day Argos was the capital of a realm as wide as the 
Balkan peninsula, inhabited by primordial Pelasgians (Suppl. 
250-70, etc.), and she welcomed back a reflux of still earlier 
Argive stock in the persons of the Danaids, whose Oriental 
blood and aspect are emphasized. Aeschylus supplies the 
ideology of Argive medism.. 

At Athens, however, a direct connexion between medism 
and radical democracy still eludes us, unless we rely on the 


45 See À. J. Podlecki, The Political Background of Aeschylean Tragedy 
(Ann Arbor 1966) 42-62; A. F. Garvie, Aeschylus' Supplices (Cambridge 1969) 
141-62, who is perhaps unduly cautious. 

46 B, Snell, TrGF 1 pp. 44-45, makes it clear that 463 has no better claim than 
any other year. 

47 Cf. A. Andrewes, Phoenix 6 (1952) 2-3; W. G. Forrest, CQ 51 (1960) 
221-41, who also makes play with the servile generation at Argos and al- 
together goes well beyond the evidence, though perhaps not quite beyond 
belief. 
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anecdote about Themistocles and the Areopagus. It is arguable 
that the career of the elder Callias son of Hipponicus (PA 7825) 
shows the connexion. According to Herodotus 7.151 the Ar- 
give ambassadors approached Artaxerxes at the same time as 
‘“‘Callias son of Hipponicus’’ and others unnamed came from 
Athens ‘‘on other business;’’ the phrase only means that the 
Athenian and the Argive embassies were quite separate. 
Herodotus could not allude so offhandedly to a final com- 
prehensive settlement between Greece and Persia, the putative 
**Peace of Callias,’’4® and whatever business Callias transacted 
with Artaxerxes in the late 460’s was abortive, to judge from 
the Egyptian expedition. Now although the proud terms which 
"Athens supposedly dictated to Persia are bandied by the 
orators from c. 380 onward (Isocr. 4 Paneg. 120, etc.), Callias 
is never mentioned as the ambassador before 343, when De- 
mosthenes says of him that ‘‘because he was thought to have 
taken bribes on his embassy, they almost executed him and 
actually did fine him fifty talents at his accounting" (19 Em- 
bassy 273).*? This assertion presupposes an acknowledged trial 
and condemnation for misconduct of an embassy; such a trial, 
or at least a capital charge which Callias narrowly escaped, 
was known to Aeschines of Sphettus fifty years before the 
speech of Demosthenes (Plut. Arist. 25.4-8 — fr. 36 Dittmar). 
Aeschines used the occasion to contrast the rich and arrogant 
Callias with the poor and honourable Aristeides, said to be a 


55 Many exponents of the Peace of Callias lump Herodotus' notice with ail 
the others, but Meiggs, Ath. Emp. 92-93, more wisely treats it as distinct. The 
mind reels before the notion that Herodotus, rehearsing the struggle between 
Greece and Persia, chose never to speak of a Peace that promised an end of 
strife forever—except to describe it, in a pregnant context, as "other busi- 
ness!” On the other hand Athenian publicists of the fourth century were bound 
to find Herodotus' mention of Callias extremely suggestive, inasmuch as this 
worthy was authentically famous for arranging the Thirty Years' Peace of 446, 
and as his like-named grandson was also eminent as a peace-maker. 

49 Otherwise the earliest mention of Callias as the author of the Peace is by 
Ephorus (Diod. 12.4.5). Since the worship of Eirene which commemorated the 
Peace of 375/4 was linked with the fifth-century Peace by the source of Plut. 
Cim. 13.5, we may suspect that the statue of Callias nearby, supposedly the 
fifth-century peace-maker (Plut. loc. cit.; Paus. 1.8.2), actually portrayed the 
younger Callias son of Hipponicus, who lived at a time when the Athenians 
were fast erecting portrait statues of contemporary statesmen in this part of the 
Agora (Conon, Timotheus, Evagoras, etc.). 
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cousin; if Aeschines took any care with verisimilitude, the trial 
occurred during Aristeides’ lifetime, i.e. before c. 460. The 
invidious wealth of Aeschines' anecdote consorts with the 
charge of bribery in Demosthenes, and recurs in some ac- 
counts of the triumphant embassy to Persia (Aristodemus 
FGrHist 104 F 1 ch. 13.2; Suda s. Kaddiac). It seems not 
unlikely then that Callias actually was prosecuted for his deal- 
ings with Artaxerxes, and that the prosecution belongs to the 
struggle between radicals and conservatives in the late 460's. 
There can be no doubt where Callias stood, since about this 
time or a little later his son Hipponicus agreed to marry the 
unwanted wife of Pericles.5? Was Callias among the ''friends"' 
of Themistocles who arranged to forward the exile's money 
from Athens and Argos (Thuc. 1.137.3)? 

Such is the scattered evidence which assumes new signifi- 
cance in the light of Timocreon's testimony. It is not much, for 
later generations did not care to remember Themistocles' 
medism or even his propagation of democracy. Timocreon 
stands as the chief witness to these things—fittingly enough, 
since it was Themistocles who made Timocreon's reputation, 
and no doubt his livelihood as well. 
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59 For the rather tangled evidence see Davies, Ath. Prop. Fam. 262-63. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION IN WESTERN ASIA ON 
THE EVE OF CUNAXA* 


In the Spring of 401, when Cyrus the Younger began his 
march up-country from Asia Minor towards Babylon to chal- 
lenge his elder brother's right to the Persian throne, he took 
with him a force of more than ten thousand Greek hoplites 
(Xen. An. 1.2.9, 7.10; Diod. 14.19.7, 21.1).! It is evident from 
Cyrus' use of these Greek mercenaries to intimidate their bar- 
barian comraces-in-arms (Xen. An. 1.2.14-18) and from his 
extraordinarily deferential treatment of their principal com- 
mander Clearchus (1.6.4-11) that they formed the core of his 
army. It is not clear, however, why Cyrus so esteemed Greek 
hoplites (1.7.3-4). They were no doubt less likely to desert to 
his brother than his barbarian troops (1.6), and, in the Persian 
Wars, they had proven to be of value on the Greek 
mainland—-but the Greeks of Asia had never been able to stand 
up for long to the forces of Cyrus the Great and Darius I. It is 
worth considering whether there had been a revolution in mil- 
itary tactics sometime thereafter rendering the younger Cyrus’ 
employment of his Greek mercenaries expedient. 


The Persians had always been short of first-class heavy in- 
fantry. Apart from the royal bodyguard of Ten Thousand Im- 
mortals, there were few well-trained and disciplined contin- 
gents of spearmen in the empire—and even the Immortals 


* While working on this article, I received helpful support from the Cornell 
University Humanities Faculty Research Grants Committee. I would like to 
thank Williamson Murray, Henry Blyth, and one of my anonymous reviewers 
for helpful advice. 

! On the composition and nature of Cyrus’ mercenary army, see J. Roy, 
‘The Mercenaries of Cyrus," Historia 16 (1967) 287-323. See also H. W. 
Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers (Oxford 1933) 23-42; Shalom Perlman, ‘“The 
Ten Thousand," RSA 6-7 (1976— 1977) 241-84. 
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lacked the equipment and coordination which made the hoplite 
phalanx so formidable.? 

This dearth of first-class heavy infantry apparently did not 
pose any grave problems for the Persians. Armed variously 
with bows, short spears, slashing swords, daggers, and shields 
of wicker,* the Great King's footsoldiers could normally defeat 
his barbarian foes. Their wicker shields seem to have been 
constructed of sticks threaded through a wet sheet of leather. 
These sticks ran vertically and gave the shield its firmness and 
solidity.^ The leather seems to have been adequate to stop the 
arrows of enemy bowmen or, at least, to rob them of the ki- 
netic energy they needed if they were to do great harm. The 
larger, rectangular shields nearly equalled in height and barely 
exceeded in breadth the human frame. These could stand inde- 


? For the organization of the Persian army into separate corps of spearmen, 
bowmen, and cavalry, see Hdt. 1.103.1; Xen. An. 1.8. 

3 Cf. Hdt. 7.61.1 with A. V. Williams Jackson, ‘‘Herodotus VII. 61, or the 
Arms of the Ancient Persians illustrated from Iranian Sources," Classical 
Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler (New York 1894) 94-125; Bruno Schróder 
“Zu Mikons Gemälde der Marathonschlacht in der Stoa Poikile,” JDAI 26 
(1911) 281-88; A. S. F. Gow, “Notes on the Persae of Aeschylus," JHS 48 
(1928) 156-57; Erich Friedrich Schmidt, Persepolis Y (Chicago 1953) Plates 19, 
22, 50-52, 56-59, 63-65, 83-84, 87, 94-95, 120, 136-37, 151; Anne Bovon, ‘‘La 
Représentation des Guerriers Perses et la Notion de Barbare dans la F° Moitié 
du V* Siècle,’ BCH 87 (1963) 579-602. O. Kimball Armayor (*' Herodotus’ 
Catalogues of the Persian Empire in the Light of the Monuments and the Greek 
Literary Tradition," TAPA 108 [1978] 1-9) has recently called into question 
Herodotus' reliability as a source of information regarding Persia. He correctly 
argues that, where there is a contradiction between Herodotus' testimony and 
the Near Eastern evidence, the latter should be preferred —but neglects to note 
the degree to which alleged contradictions may be a consequence of scholarly 
misinterpretation of the Near Eastern evidence: see G. G. Cameron, “The 
Persian Satrapies and Related Matters," JNES 32 (1973) 47-56 and A. Shapur 
Shahbazi, "New Aspects of Persepolitan Studies," Gymnasium 85 (1978) 
487-500. In any case, Herodotus' description of the arms and armor of the 
Persians—as opposed, perhaps, to those of their subjects—does seem to be 
substantially in accord with the archaeological record. 

* Cf. the shield found at Dura-Europos in 1928 (The Excavations at Dura- 
Europos, ed. P. V. C. Baur and M. I. Rostovtzeff [New Haven 1929] I 16-18 
and Figure 4) with those depicted in Bovon, (supra n. 3) Figures 2, 10; 14, 
19-20, and those described by Xenophon (An. 4.7.22, 5.4.12). Similar shields, 
dated to the Achaemenid period, have been found by Soviet scholars in the 
Pazyryk valley near the Chinese and Mongolian borders of the U.S.S.R. See 
Sergei Ivanovich Rudenko, Frozen Tombs of Siberia (Berkeley 1970) 219-21 
with Plate 144. They were evidently standard equipment in much of Asia. 
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pendently and could be grouped together to form a palisade. 
From behind this protective wall, the Persian archers could 
loose their volleys upon their opponents. And, when the 
enemy was thrown into confusion, the heavy infantry could 
close with spear and slashing sword. 

These tactics were not effective against Greeks arranged in 
closed formation and armed with thrusting spears and overlap- 
ping hoplite shields. If Henry Blyth is correct in his analysis of 
the kinetic energy which the Persian infantry bow could impart 
to arrows, we must suppose that Persian archers could pene- 
trate Greek hoplite shields, but only at very close range. This 
explains why the Athenians at Marathon charged at a run (Hdt. 
6.112): as Miltiades no doubt knew, the hoplites were vulnera- 
ble only for the period in which they were within close range, 
but had not yet closed with the enemy.5 Blyth's hypothesis 
similarly makes sense of the capacity of Pausanias’ 
Lacedaemonian troops at Plataea to endure for some time a 
shower of Persian arrows (9.61-63), and it also accounts for the 
tactics employed by Xenophon against the forces of Mithri- 
dates after Cunaxa (An. 3.3.6-20).7 

Once the Greeks had reached the enemy ranks, they pos- 
sessed a decisive advantage. The palisade could stop arrows, 
but not men. The slashing sword was of little use against the 
lance. The hoplite's thrusting spear was substantially longer 
than that of his Persian counterpart, and even the smaller 


5 Hdt. 9.61, 99, 102 with Bovon (supra n. 3) 595-96 and Figures 2, 14, 19-20. 

$ Many scholars doubt whether Athenian hoplites could have run eight 
stades and still have effectively engaged the enemy. For a discussion and 
bibliography, see Walter Donlan and James Thompson, ''The Charge at 
Marathon: Herodotus 6.112," CJ 71 (1976) 339-43; '' The Charge at Marathon 
Again," CW 72 (1979) 419-20. It seems reasonable to suppose that the hoplites 
broke into a run'when the rain of arrows began to take their toll. 

7 Philip Henry Blyth, The Effectiveness of Greek Armour Against Arrows in 
the Persian War (490 —479 B.C.): An Interdisciplinary Inquiry (University of 
Reading 1977) 31-205. Blyth is persuaded that the bronze armor of the Greeks 
was even more effective in protecting the areas it covered. By the late fifth 
century, hoplites seem generally to have given up the heavy metal corslet and 
helmet for the lighter tunic and felt pilos: see J. K. Anderson, Military Theory 
and Practice in the Age of Xenophon (Berkeley 1970) 20-37, 40-42. Cyrus' 
hoplites were more vulnerable than Miltiades' had been: against arrows and 
javelins, the Ten Thousand had little protection other than their hoplite 
shields. 
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wicker shield carried by the Great King's heavy infantry was 
inadequate as a protective device against it: the hoplite could 
reach his opponent before his opponent reached him, and he 
could almost certainly plunge his heavy spear right through the 
flimsy wicker shield with full force into the man behind.? As 
Aeschylus observed, it was a struggle of spear against arrow.? 

Of course, the Persian footsoldiers rarely fought alone. For 
control of their realm's vast plains and steppes, the 
Achaemenids depended less on their archers and charioteers 
than on their cavalry—the last including horse archers capable 
of firing volley after volley as they circled the enemy, knights 
in light armor who hurled javelins into the enemy ranks, and 
shock cavalry equipped with spears and sabres.!? In the open 
terrain of Asia, knights armed with bow, spear, and sabre 
could defeat by a process of attrition even the Roman 
legions—the best of the ancient world's massed infantry— 
when they lacked an auxiliary cavalry force adequate to pro- 
tect the army's flanks and to keep the enemy's mounted ar- 


8 The spear was superior to the arrow in one important respect: in perforat- 
ing and penetrating protective gear, it did not lose its kinetic energy. 

? Cf. Aeschylus Pers. 85-86, 147-49, 239-40 (see also 25-32, 52-57, 278, 728- 
29, 816-17) with Hdt. 7.41, 61.1, 9.61.3-63.2. See also Eur. HF 157-64, 188-205; 
Xen. An. 1.8; Cyr. 8.8.23. For the relative length of Persian and Greek spears, 
see Hdt. 7.211.2. The Persian spears depicted on the Persepolis and Dieulafoy 
reliefs are slightly longer than their bearers are tall. J. K. Anderson, (supra n. 
7) 37, estimates that the Greeks' spears were seven to eight feet in length. The 
Achaemenid Kings did not learn the lesson of Marathon (Hdt. 6.109-15; Nep. 
Milt. 4-5; Suidas s.v. Xwoi¢ inmeic), Thermopylae (Hdt. 7.207-33), Plataea 
(9.12-73 with Hans Delbrück, History of the Art of War 1 [Westport 1975] 
111-18), and Mycale (9.94-105): when deprived of effective cavalry support, 
Persian footsoldiers were inferior to Greek infantry. 

10 For the various sorts of Persian cavalry, see Hdt. 7.84 (with 61.1), 9.13.3- 
76.5 (esp., 49.2); Xen. An. 1.8; Hell. 3.4.13-14; Cyr. 6.4.1, 7.1.2, 46. See infra 
n. 30 and context: because he neglects the Herodotean evidence for Persian 
horse archers (9.49.2), E. Ebeling (‘Die Rüstung eines babylonischen Panzer- 
reiters nach einem Vertrage aus der Zeit Darius IL," ZA 50 [1952] 203-13) fails 
to recognize Gadal-Iama's function. The Persians appear to have been im- 
itators of the Assyrians (John W. Eadie, ‘‘The Development of Roman Mailed 
Cavalry,” JRS 57 [1967] 161-63 with Plate IX; J. K. Anderson, Ancient Greek 
Horsemanship [Berkeley 1961] Plates 3-6; Yigael Yadin, The Art of Warfare in 
Biblical Lands Il [New York 1963] 382-87, 402-403, 416-17, 427, 432-33, 
442-45, 450-53, 456-59) and perhaps the Lydians (Hdt. 1.79.3) in matters of 
horsemanship. Cf. J. K. Anderson, ‘‘Notes on Some Points in Xenophon's 
Heoi Izzuxgg," JHS 80 (1960) 7-8 with Paul Bernard, ‘Une pièce d'armure 
perse sur un monument lycien,"" Syria 41 (1964) 195-212. 
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chers and spear-throwers out of range.!! The comparatively 
primitive Greek phalanx—lacking the independent maniples 
which gave the Roman army its flexibility—was still more vul- 
nerable. The hoplite shield protected its bearer's left side and 
the right side of the man to his left. At the right end of the 
phalanx stood a soldier whose entire right side was exposed. A 
cavalry assault at that point could turn the flank, rout the 
army's right wing, and send a ripple through the infantry for- 
mation which might disrupt it altogether. '? 

Of course, there were ways for infantry to counter, if not 
defeat shock cavalry. An imaginative Greek commander could 
station a corps of peltasts on the left and right flanks to blunt 
the enemy charge. These agile footsoldiers could dodge the 
oncoming horses and harrass and sometimes even wound or 
kill their riders with sword and javelin (Xen. An. 1.8.9, 10.7-8, 
2.3.19). Similarly, a Greek general could post hoplite reserves 
near the flanks as reinforcements (6.5.9-11). These could pre- 
sumably wheel about to meet a calvary thrust head on. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the peltasts and hoplites were of little use 
against horse archers and mounted javelin hurlers. 

Against these horsemen, there was only one expedient: the 
hoplite commander had to find a way to keep them out of 
range. He could use an independent force of peltasts and hop- 
lites to charge when the enemy approached, but this special 
force was itself vulnerable to the cavalrymen’s weapons, and 
the peltasts and hoplites would tire well before the enemy 
horse (3.3.6-11). It made more sense to employ Rhodian sling- 
ers, who could use lead bullets rather than rocks and outdis- 
tance thereby the Persians. Cretan archers, when supplied 
with the lighter Persian arrows, could also play a role 
(3.3.11-18, 4.13-17). But these light-armed troops would even- 
tually, if hard pressed, run out of ammunition—and, in the 
Asian heartland, their mounted Persian opponents were in a far 
better position to replenish their stock of arrows and javelins.!? 


!! Plut. Crass. 17-33. See also Xen. An. 3.3.6-20. 

12 Thuc. 5.71. The manner in which cavalry could turn the tide is illustrated 
by Hdt. 6.29; Thuc. 4.96.5, 7.5-6; Polyaen. 5.16.2. For the ripple effect, see 
John Keegan, The Face of Battle (New York 1976) 97-98. For the difference 
between Greek and Roman infantry, see Delbrück (supra n. 9) I 53-58, 272-77. 

13 [n later times, the Parthian general Surenas employed camels to carry 
reserve arrows: W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Naval and Military Developments 
(Cambridge 1930) 89-91. 
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Even with the addition of fifty horsemen, Xenophon's Ten 
Thousand found retreat in the face of half-hearted Persian har- 
rassment difficult (3.3.19ff.). In the long run, a hoplite army 
unsupported by a strong cavalry force would be helpless in 
much of Asia.!* If, in the late fifth century, the Persians were 
still deficient in heavy infantry, it was probably because it had 
not in the past been required to defend their realm.!5 

The situation was different in mainland Greece. Except in 
Thessaly and, to a lesser degree, in Boeotia, much of the 
countryside was too rugged for the unshod horses of an- 
tiquity.'© Calvary could normally serve only an ancillary 
function— picking off stray hoplites who had left the phalanx to 
ravage or seek sustenance; routing those peltasts, archers, and 
other light-armed troops who wandered on to level ground; and 


14 See Anderson (supra n. 7) 115-19. On the increasing use of peltasts in 
coordination with hoplites in the fifth century and thereafter, see J. G. P. Best, 
Thracian Peltasts and Their Influence on Greek Warfare (Groningen 1969). 
For their use at Cunaxa, see H. Gugel, ‘‘Die Aufstellung von Kyros’ Heer in 
der Schlacht von Kunaxa (zu Xen. Án. 1,8, 5," Gymnasium 78 (1971) 241-43. 
The peltast revolution contributed little to the advance in the art of war that 
made Cyrus' venture possible. At this time, peltasts played a far larger role in 
warfare in the hills and mountains than on the level ground. On their own in 
open country, they could stand up neither to cavalry (Xen. Hell. 5.3.3-6, 
4,39-40, 42-45 [to be read with Polyaen. 2.5.2], 54) nor to the hoplite phalanx. 
Neither Iphicrates' famous defeat of the Spartan mora (Xen. Hell. 4.5.11-17) 
nor Chabrias' feat in facing down Agesilaus (Diod. 15.32-33; Polyaen. 2.1.2) 
can be cited to the contrary. As Best (op. cit. 86-89, 108-110) has shown, 
Iphicrates' peltasts needed the protection afforded by Callias' hoplite phalanx 
when the younger Spartan hoplites sallied forth to drive them away, and Chab- 
rias used hoplites, not peltasts. Greek hoplites were the picked troops of fourth 
century Persia. The Great King had more than enough light-armed troops of 
his own, and the introduction of the peltast phalanx was a Greek and Macedo- 
nian innovation. See my article ''The Annihilation of the Sacred Band at 
Chaeronea,’’ AJA 84 (1980). 

iS As J. G. P. Best, (supra n. 14) 124, has noted, Xenophon calls all heavy 
infantry hoplites. Of those he so designates, only the Great King's Egyptian 
troops (An. 1.8.9; Cyr. 6.2.10, 7.1.33-34; cf. Hdt. 7.89.3) carried long spears 
and wooden shields roughly comparable to the weapons of the Greek hoplites. 
In the Cyropaedia, the Persian ‘hoplites’ are distinguished from light-armed 
troops as Oweaxogédoot (6.3.23-24). They carried wicker shields (végoa) and 
not doxides (7.1.33-34, 8.5.11, 8.23). Xenophon nowhere describes the 
weaponry of the Assyrian ‘hoplites’ (An. 7.8.15). 

16 Xen. Hipparch. 1.4, 16; Eq. 4.3-5. See Anderson, Ancient Greek Horse- 
manship 89-92; F. E. Adcock, The Greek and Macedonian Art of War (Berke- 
ley 1957) 48. See also Hdt. 9.13.3. 
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running down or protecting the retreating members of a bro- 
ken phalanx.!7 This could be extremely important—but, ex- 
cept in time of siege or during a campaign of attrition, it was 
rarely decisive. 

The effectiveness of ancient shock cavalry was severely 
hampered by the lack of stirrups. Encumbered with a corselet 
of scale armor and poised precariously atop his steed, the 
horseman kept his seat only through the pressure of his knees. 
He will have been in serious danger of being unhorsed 
whenever he delivered a blow with his sabre or came within 
reach of an enemy soldier (Xen. An. 3.2.18-19). 

The addition of the stirrup would have given the cavalrymen 
a firmer seat and would have allowed them to couch lances in 
the fashion of the medieval knights,!? but would not have ena- 
bled them to penetrate the phalanx. Shock cavalry can be ef- 
fective in flank attack, but even there the shock it delivers 1s 
more often psychological than physical. In this respect, the 


17 Adcock (supra n. 16) 48-53. One can easily illustrate these uses of cavalry 
from Thucydides: 1.111.1, 4.95.2, 96.6-8, 5.73.1, 6.64.1, 66, 68.3, 70.3, 98.3-4, 
7.4.6, 11.4, 13.2, 44.8, 78.6, 81.2, 84.1. 

18 R. M. Rattenbury, ‘‘ An Ancient Armored Force," CR 56 (1942) 113-16, 
cites Heliodorus (Aethiopica 9.15) in support of the view that the cataphract of 
Roman times overcame the difficulty posed by the lack of stirrups by support- 
ing the shaft of his lance on a loop attached to the charger's neck and by resting 
the butt end against the horse's thigh so that the animal's weight drove it home 
and he was not dislodged in the process. This is open to objection on a number 
of grounds. It is difficult to see how one could keep the butt end of a spear 
against the thigh of a fast moving horse. If one succeeded in doing so and 
rammed the lance home, one would probably cripple the horse in the process. 
Rattenbury's suggestion receives no support from the study of the representa- 
tions of heavy lancers in action—which show them wielding the lances with 
both hands: see A. D. H. Bivar, ‘‘Cavalry Equipment and Tactics on the 
Euphrates Frontier," Dumbarton Oaks Papers 26 (1972) 273-91 with plates. 
Alexander's cavalry, when armed with the sarissa, carried it in the right hand: 
see Bernard Andreae, Das Alexandermosaik aus Pompeji (Recklinghausen 
1977) Plates 5, 21, 23-25; Minor M. Markle III, “The Macedonian Sarissa, 
Spear, and Related Armor," AJA 81 (1977) 323-39. It is worth noting that 
Heliodorus (loc. cit.) claims that the lance was tied to (not against) the horse's 
thigh by a loop. This native of Emesa may well have seen cataphracts, but 
probably not in action. It has been suggested to me that his description may, in 
fact, depict the manner in which the lance was transported by cataphracts on 
the march. Any apparatus designed to use the horse's weight to drive home a 
lance must be rigged up so that the horse's shoulders bear the burden. The 
hindquarters are too fragile for the task. 
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dramatic success of the British square at Waterloo is decisive: 
no horse that has not gone berserk will gallop into a solid mass 
of men, charge into a nest of spears, or smash through a wall of 
shields.!? If properly trained and deployed in terrain prevent- 
ing attack on its flanks, a phalanx of spearmen can easily with- 
stand a cavalry charge.?? This is the lesson of Hastings, of 
Bannockburn, of Courtrai, of Granson, of Morat, and of 
Nancy.?! Only when a shower of missiles, an attack on an 
exposed flank, or a frontal assault by infantry has disrupted the 
formation and destroyed its cohesiveness, can the horsemen 
swoop down and skewer or hack away at the scattered footsol- 
diers.?? 

This simple point of animal behavior needs emphasis. An- 
cient historians have taken cognizance of the capacity of the 


1? Keegan (supra n. 12) 94-97, 153-59. The exception proves the rule. In 
1812, at Garcia Henandez, Field Marshall Fedor von Bock's Dragoons of the 
King's German Legion did break through a soldily formed square of French 
infantrymen. As Keegan (154-55) puts it, "What happened on that occasion, 
however, helps to explain why the event had no counterpart at Waterloo 
was, indeed, one of the rarest occurrences in contemporary warfare. It came 
about because one of the dragoon horses, moving on a true course and at some 
speed, was killed in mid-stride, and its rider with it; continuing the charge for 
several paces, the pair of automatons did not collapse until directly above the 
bayonets of the front rank. Carrying these down, they opened a gap through 
which a wedge, and then the remainder, of the regiment followed. The dead 
horse had done what living flesh and blood could not; act as a giant projectile 
to batter a hole in the face of the square.’’ Xen. An. 3.2.18-19 seems to presup- 
pose equine timidity. 

20 This is well illustrated for ancient times by Hdt. 4.128.2-3; Polyaen. 
7.14.3-4; Procop. Goth. 4.8.31-32. See also Thuc. 1.111.1 where it is taken for 
granted that the Thessalian cavairy, though evidently superior to the cavalry 
accompanying the Athenian force, cannot hope to charge through the phalanx. 

21 See Charles Oman, A History of the Art of War in the Middle Ages? 
(London 1924) I 149-67; II 84-100, 111-23, 262-72; Hans Delbrück, Geschichte 
der Kriegskunst XI] (Berlin 1907) 152-59, 439-63, 630-59. The locus classicus is 
Hans Delbrück, Die Perserkriege und die Burgunderkriege (Berlin 1887) 169- 
251. These battle descriptions need revision in light of Keegan's recent discus- 
sion ([supra n. 12] 94-97, 153-59) of equine behavior. 

22 [t is particularly instructive to compare Bannockburn with Falkirk: cf. 
Oman (supra n. 21) H 84-100 with 73-84. In the latter battle, Edward T's 
employment of his archers made all the difference. The same can be said of 
William the Conqueror's victory at Hastings: I 149-67. It was the failure to use 
horse artillery at Waterloo that rendered the French cavalry ineffective: 
Keegan (supra n. 12) 159. 
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unbroken phalanx to fend off a cavalry assault,?? but they have 
generally assumed that this was due to a deficiency in equip- 
ment. This fundamental error led one prominent student of the 
subject to suppose that the cataphract of later times could 
charge right into the phalanx.?^ It has lead another historian 
recently to argue that the Macedonian cavalry—deployed in a 
wedge-shaped formation and armed with the sarissa—cut right 
through the Theban Sacred Band at Chaeronea in 338 B.C.?^ 
These and other later advances in military technology may 
have given the cavalryman greater confidence. They can have 
had little, if any psychological effect on his horse.?9 

It is in light of all of this that we should consider the attitude 
of the Greeks with respect to cavalry. In European Greece, a 
competent general could almost always find a position for his 
troops that would shield the flanks of his phalanx from cavalry 
assault. Having less use for cavalry than the peoples of Asia, 
the Greeks put less emphasis on it. Their horses were smaller 
and less strong than those of the barbarians to the East; their 
horsemen, ill-equipped and less agile.?? 


23 Tarn (supra n. 13) 53-54, 62-66; N. G. L. Hammond, ‘‘The Two Battles of 
Chaeronea (338 B.C. and 86 B.C.)," Klio 31 (1938) 215; Adcock (supra n. 16) 
50-51; Anderson, Ancient Greek Horsemanship 128-30. 

24 Tarn (supra n. 13) 73, 88. Adcock, (supra n. 16) 50-51, is more cautious, 
but places a similar emphasis on equipment. To the best of my knowledge, 
none of the ancient historians who have discussed the tactics used by infantry 
in fending off cavalry has drawn attention to the behavior of the horse. 

25 Cf. Markle (supra n. 18) 338-39; ‘‘The Use of the Sarissa by Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon," AJA 82 (1978) 488-91 with Rahe (supra n. 14). As 
J. K. Anderson has pointed out (Ancient Greek Horsemanship 218 n. 64), the 
evidence does not support the notion that the Sacred Band was shattered by a 
cavalry charge. Plutarch (Pel. 18) reports that they died in their ranks. 

26 In exaggerating the technical advance marked by the introduction of the 
stirrup, Lynn White attributes to it military, political and social consequences 
which it did not have (cf. Medieval Technology and Social Change [Oxford 
1962] 1-38 with P. H. Sawyer's critical review, P & P 24 [1963] 90-95, and with 
J. D. A. Ogilvy, "The Stirrup and Feudalism," University of Colorado 
Studies, Series in Language and Literature 10 [1966] 1-13; Bernard S. Bach- 
rach, ‘‘Charles Martel, Mounted Shock Combat, the Stirrup, and 
Feudalism,” Studies in Medieval and Renaissance History 7 [1970] 49-75; for 
the date of the stirrup's appearance, see Bivar [supra n. 181): massed infantry 
stood up to medieval cavalry in a great many battles. See supra n. 21 and 
context. 

27 Anderson, Ancient Greek Horsemanship 15-39, 140-54. See Hdt. 7.196. 
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it was perhaps inevitable that someone sooner or later think 
of combining the best of both worlds, coordinating the infantry 
of the West with the cavalry of the East. The addition of first- 
class cavalry would make little difference in mainland Greece; 
it could be decisive in Asia. There, even an adequate cavalry 
contingent could afford hoplites the cover which the terrain 
provided them in Europe. Protected from flank attack and 
from missiles projected by enemy horsemen, the heavy infan- 
try of Greece could not be stopped. 

It is not certain who first matched Greek hoplites with bar- 
barian cavalry, but it is not hard to guess. The pre-eminent 

‘Persian general during the reigns of Xerxes I and Artaxerxes I 

was the satrap of Syria Megabyzus, the grandson of the like- 
named confederate of Darius I. This Megabyzus crushed the 
rebellion of Babylon in 482, was one of the five marshals in 
command of the Persian army on its march into Greece two 
years later, married Xerxes' libidinous daughter Amytis, and 
played a decisive role in installing Artaxerxes on the 
Achaemenid throne when Xerxes was assassinated in 465. 

In the 450s, when the Egyptians revolted, called in the Athe- 
nians, and killed their satrap the King's uncle Achaemenes, 
Artaxerxes commissioned Megabyzus to restore order. He did 
just that, defeating the Egyptians, bottling up Athens' fleet in 
the Delta, and finally securing the surrender of the rebel leader 
and his Greek allies on promise of safe conduct. Megabyzus' 
promise was not honored. Artaxerxes’ mother Amestris seems 
to have been particularly fond of her brother-in-law 
Achaemenes and was enraged when he was killed. In 449, five 
years after the capitulation, Artaxerxes finally gave way to the 
entreaties of his embittered mother and allowed her to execute 
the rebel leader and fifty of the Athenians. His honor be- 
smirched, Megabyzus fled from the court to Syria with the re- 
maining Athenians and launched a rebellion. 

Megabyzus inflicted severe defeats on two Persian armies 
before negotiating a reconciliation with Artaxerxes. In his 
epitome of Ctesias' account of the revolt, Photius nowhere 
states that Megabyzus owed his victories to Greek hoplites, 
but it is reasonable to speculate that this was so. Hellenic 
soldiers of fortune were nothing new in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean. Like the Saite Pharoahs of Egypt before them, Western 
Asia's satraps normally employed Greek mercenaries as a 
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supplement to the feudal levy of their provinces. Megabyzus 
had all that was required to make this advance in the art of 
war—a genius for things military, long familiarity with Greek 
practices, and close ties with Athens which controlled the seas 
through which he would need to transport the hoplites from the 
European mainland to Syria's distant shores. It is hard to see 
how a satrap with the limited resources of his province could 
otherwise prove so formidable to the King.?# 

The historical record is more substantial for the rebellions of 
Megabyzus' son Artyphios and Lydia's satrap Pissouthnes 
three decades later: they both substituted Greek hoplites for 
Persian infantry and did so to great effect. Like his father, 
Artyphios twice defeated the king's army. Darius II’s general 
Artasyras finally succeeded in putting down Artyphios' revolt 
only by bribing the rebel's Greek mercenaries. Tissaphernes 
found it necessary to deal with Pissouthnes in similar fashion, 
and it took the Spartan intervention in the eastern Aegean to 
enable him to stamp out the last embers of rebellion by cap- 
turing Iasus, the Carian stronghold of Pissouthnes' bastard son 
and Athens' ally Amorges. The mercenaries taken when the 
city fell turned out to be Peloponnesians.?? It is a measure of 
the importance of the advance in the art of war marked by the 
employment of these hoplites that the Great King himself was 
soon to be dependent upon Greek mercenaries for his security 
(Xen. Cyr. 8.8.26). 

The evidence suggests that Cyrus' rebellion was part of a 
larger pattern. He was certainly bolder and perhaps inspired by 
greater ambition than Megabyzus, Artyphios, and Pissouth- 
nes, but he was apparently not an innovator in battlefield tac- 
tics. His predecessors had demonstrated that the armies of the 


?8 Hdt 3.70, 81-82, 153, 156-60, 4.43, 7.82, 121; Thuc. 1.104, 109-110, 112; 
Ctes. Pers. 22-43; Diod. 10.19.2-3, 11.74.6-75.2, 77.4, 12.3.2-4, 4.4-5. For 
Egypt's Saite Pharoahs, see ML No. 7; Hdt. 2.152-54, 161-69, 178-82, 3.1-7, 
10-13; M. M. Austin, Greece and Egypt in the Archaic Age, PCPRS Suppl. 2 
(1970) 15-22. Pissouthnes, the satrap of Lydia, was employing Greek mer- 
cenaries by the time of the Samian rebellion in 440 (Thuc. 1.115.2-117.3; Diod. 
12.27-28; Plut. Per. 24-28; Schol. Ar. Vesp. 283; ML No. 55). Cf. Hdt. 8.26. 

29 Ctes. Pers. 51-52; Thuc. 8.28. See Xen. Cyr. 8.8.26. Parke, (supra n. 1) 23, 
mentions Megabyzus and alludes to Artyphios and Pissouthnes as 
foreshadowing Cyrus, but says nothing about the importance of the use of 
Greek hoplites in conjunction with Asiatic cavalry. 
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Great King were vulnerable to attack by a force made up of 
Greek hoplites and barbarian cavairy, and Cyrus merely emu- 
lated their example. He departed from their practice appar- 
ently only in marching on the empire's heartland. What en- 
couraged him to do so deserves investigation. 


II 


In 401, when Cyrus marched to Cunaxa, the military situa- 
tion was complicated by one other important fact: at least in 
Mesopotamia and presumably elsewhere as well, the King's 
army was in a state of decay. By the time of Darius II, the 
feudal system had deteriorated. This can best be seen in the 
cuneiform records of Babylonia. 

In that region, the Achaemenid monarchs had originally set- 
tled their military colonists on tracts of about seventy 
acres—more than ample, if leased to a native entrepreneur, to 
provide for the well-being and equipment of a member of one 
of the various divisions of the royal army. In the absence of a 
law of primogeniture, these tracts had been divided and sub- 
divided again and again over time among the descendants of 
the original colonists. By Darius IT's reign, some of his vassals 
were living on one-fifteenth of the original allotment. That al- 
lotment was still expected to support a single trooper and, in 
good and bad year alike, to provide the means to pay the fixed 
annual assessment: nothing had changed except the number of 
mouths to feed. As a consequence of the added burden, the 
military colonists had to borrow in bad times in order to pay 
the royal duty. Their ability to borrow, however, was limited 
by their inability fully to dispose of their land: the King's law 
allowed the creditor to seize the crops, but not the fief. 

In practice, the native entrepreneur to whom the colonist 
leased his land and the banker fro:n whom he borrowed were 
probably the same man. In the neighborhood of Nippur, the 
Muraÿu firm dominated the local economy. It leased land from 
the great magnates, the feudal gentry, and the military col- 
onists, and canals from the King. It rented land, draft animals, 
farming equipment, and the use of the canals to the local peas- 
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ants. The firm collected rent in dates and perhaps barley at 
harvest time, marketed the produce, and paid in silver the 
royal duty on the land it leased and the rent due the landowners 
and the King. In the economy as a whole, native entrepreneurs 
such as the Muraëu served an essential function, mediating 
between the bureaucracy through which the King raised his 
revenues and the feudal system which provided him with his 
army. 

In the best of times, this arrangement probably served the 
King very well—but the lack of a law of primogeniture had the 
effect over time of upsetting the delicate balance struck be- 
tween the public purse and the royal army to the detriment of 
the latter. Without constant drill, the King's soldiers were 
useless. It was not easy for the archer to hit the mark, for the 
charioteer to keep his steeds under control and his vehicle 
upright, for the cavalryman--particularly in an age before the 
invention of the stirrup—to execute complicated maneuvers 
without losing his seat. Impoverishment could and did deprive 
many military colonists of the leisure and equipment necessary 
for regular practice. 

It is an indication of the straits they were in that some found 
the means to evade the law against the sale or exchange of Bow 
Land, Horse Land, and Chariot Land. This is evident from a 
cuneiform document dated to January, 421 when Darius II 
mustered some of his troops at Uruk. Among those called up 
was a Jew whose father had been forced to adopt one of the 
Muraëu in order to cover his debts. When the father died, part 
of his land was transferred to the firm, but, with it, went partial 
responsibility for providing the King with a cavalryman. When 
the royal summons came, the heirs struck a deal: 


In the joy of his heart, Gadal-Iama the Jew has spoken thus 
to the son of Muraëu: the planted and ploughed fields, the 
Horse Land of my father, you now hold because my father 
once adopted your father. So give me a horse with a groom 
and harness, a caparison of iron, a helmet, a leather 
breastplate, a buckler, 120 arrows of two sorts, an iron 
attachment for my buckler, two iron spears and a mina of 
silver for provisions and I will fulfill the service-duties 
which weigh on our lands. 
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The fact that Gadal-Iama had no horse of his own tells us all 
that we need to know about his competence as a horse archer 
and mounted spearman.?? 

Gadal-Iama was probably not typical of the military col- 
onists, but the degree to which they also found themselves in 
great difficulty is strikingly evident from a close examination of 
the Muraÿu archives. In normal circumstances, when a local 
landowner mortgaged his property and subsequently paid off 
the debt, the record of the mortgage was destroyed. If he failed 
to meet the terms of the agreement, the firm retained the 
document and seized control of his land, but not full title. Most 
if not all of the mortgages records found in the Muraëu archives 
can be taken as evidence of forfeiture, and the extremely high 
incidence of mortgages issued in May and June, 423, and never 
paid off is symptomatic of a crisis. The proximity of this two- 
month period to the time when Darius II is thought to have 
been mobilizing his forces for the struggle with Sogdianus is 
suggestive: if Matthew Stolper is correct, the military colonists 
in the neighborhood of Nippur apparently had to borrow sub- 
stantial sums in order to equip themselves.?! The agricultural 
surplus which had been put to such uses in the sixth century 


30 Museum of Anthropology of the University of California No. 9-68: first 
published by Henry Frederick Lutz, ‘‘An Agreement Between a Babylonian 
Feudal Lord and his Retainer in the Reign of Darius II," University of Califor- 
nia Publications in Semitic Philology 9 (1928) 269-77. I have adopted the 
English translation of Robin Lane Fox (Alexander the Great [London 1975] 
159: cf. Guillaume Cardascia, Les Archives du Murasu [Paris 1951] 179-82). 
The best discussion of this document and of the crisis of Persian feudalism in 
general is Cardascia, ‘Le Fief dans la Babylonie Achemenide,”’ Recueils de la 
Societé Jean Bodin 1 (1958) 55-88. See also his Les Archives du Murasu 7-8, 29 
n. 5, 55-62, 82-83, 98-106, Fox, op. cit. 118-20, 126-30, 140-41, 155-60, 514-18, 
527-28; Muhammad A. Dandamayev, ‘‘Politische und wirtschaftliche Ge- 
schichte," Beitrdge zur Achdmenidengeschichte, Historia Einzel. 18 (1972) 
15-58; ‘‘Achaemenid Babylonia," Ancient Mesopotamia: Socio-Economic 
History (Moscow 1969) 296-311; ‘‘Die Lehensbeziehungen in Babylonien unter 
den ersten Achámeniden," Festschrift für Wilhelm Eilers (Wiesbaden 1967) 
37-42. For the role played by the Murasu, Matthew W. Stolper's Management 
and Politics in Later Achaemenid Babylonia (University of Michigan 1974) is 
indispensable. See, especially, I 39-55, 61-79, 158-215. Situations similar to 
that of Gadal-Iama pop up elsewhere: cf. Xen. Hell. 3.4.15, 6.4.10-11. 

31 Stolper (supra n. 30) I 158-215. Land appears to have been relatively 
cheap and draft animals, farm equipment, and water, relatively expensive. 
From the beginning, the deck was stacked in favor of the entrepreneur. 
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was nonexistent late in the fifth. At least in Babylonia, a decay 
in the economic foundations of Persia's military strength had 
accompanied the advances in the art of war made by the sa- 
traps of Western Asia. It is in light of this fact that we must 
"^ judge Cyrus’ decision to march on the empire's heartland. 


HI 


The consequences of the revolution in military tactics ef- 
fected by the satraps of Western Asia and of the partial disinte- 
gration of the feudal system in Mesopotamia can hardly have 
escaped the notice of Cyrus: the vulnerability of the King's 
army had been demonstrated often enough in the past. 

Thus, it made perfect sense for Cyrus discreetly to amass a 
Greek hoplite army (Xen. An. 1.1.6-2.5) and, after joining it 
with a corps of barbarian calvary, to make a mad dash for his 
brother's richest province (Hdt. 1.192). Apart from the royal 


Stolper (I 176-78 with notes) does not come fully to grips with the 
chronological difficulties posed by his hypothesis. According to Ctesias (Pers. 
45, 48: cf. Diod. 12.64.1, 71.1 who seems to have rounded Ctesias' figures), an 
interregnum of eight months separated Artaxerxes I's death and Darius II's 
elimination of the usurper Sogdianus. For Stolper, it is important that the 
interregnum include May and June, 423—the months when there was a high 
incidence of mortgages in the Nippur area. Whether the interregnum includes 
these months depends upon the dating of Artaxerxes' death. By a simple 
emendation of British Museum No. 33342 —which indicates that Artaxerxes 
was dead and that Darius was already recognized at Babylon as King on 16 
August 424— Stolper (I 187 n. 30) thought it possible to place Artaxerxes’ death 
quite late in 424 where its presence would enable the interregnum to include 
the. critical months. Unfortunately, he neglected the Thucydidean evidence 
(4.50 [n.b. the eclipse of 21 March 424 recorded at 52.1: Arnold Gomme, A 
Historical Commentary on Thucydides III (Oxford 1956) 505]; 8.58) which 
confirms the reading of the text of the British Museum Tablet, Unless we are to 
abandon both Thucydides’ statement and the actual text of the cuneiform 
tablet, we will have to choose between Stolper's hypothesis and Ctesias' fig- 
ures. I see no reason not to prefer the former: Artaxerxes seems to have died in 
the winter of 425/4, and it may well be the case that eight months separated his 
death and Darius’ announcement of his claim to the throne— but the evidence 
from the region just to the South of Babylon (Richard A. Parker and Waldo H. 
Dubberstein, Babylonian Chronology [Providence 1956] 18) indicates that 
Darius was not sufficiently in control of his own base of operations to mount an 
attack against Sogdianus until March, 423 at the earliest. 
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garrison at Babylon (Xen. Cyr. 7.5.69), the local levy in south- 
ern Mesopotamia was clearly of little value—and, as 
Xenophon (An. 1.5.9) points out, the very size of Persia’s land 
empire Was a great source of weakness: it was extremely dif- 
ficult for the Great King to collect a large army on short notice. 
This meant that Cyrus, with a well-prepared surprise attack, 
might be able to achieve local superiority in the Tigris and 
Euphrates valley. If he was fortunate, the King would come to 
meet him with the Ten Thousand Immortals and the local 
forces of Babylonia. That might allow Cyrus to end the strug- 
gle with a single battle. If the King held back and waited for aid 
from the East, Cyrus could occupy Babylonia and employ its 
vast resources in preparing an army adequate for the struggle 
to come. Cyrus’ father Darius II seems to have done just that 
in the late 420s when Sogdianus' murder of Artaxerxes I's 
legitimate son Xerxes II opened the way for him to seize the 
crown.?? 

In the end, of course, Artaxerxes II marched out and sup- 
pressed the rebellion by killing his younger brother at Cunaxa. 
The failure of Cyrus' venture should not, however, cause us to 
dismiss it as ill-advised. If Pharnabazus had not warned Ar- 
taxerxes of his brother's plans long before they came to frui- 
tion,?? the Great King might not have been able to gather an 
army at Ecbatana large enough to take on Cyrus (Diod. 
14.22.1-2). If Tissaphernes had not fled from Asia Minor to 
inform Artaxerxes that Cyrus was on the march (Xen. An. 
1.2.4-5; 2.3.19), Cyrus might well have reached Babylon before 
his brother. And, even then, if Cyrus had not blundered into 
battle in circumstances of Artaxerxes’ choosing (1.7.14-8.29), - 
the outcome could easily have been different. Indeed, what- 
ever one makes of the surviving accounts of the battle,** it is 


32 Ctes. Pers. 44-48. Darius may have been in his satrapy of Hyrcania when 
Artaxerxes I died and Xerxes II was murdered by Sogdianus. Of Darius' two 
principal allies, Artoxares journeyed to meet him from Armenia; Arsames, 
probably from Egypt. Babylon is the obvious meeting place and happens to be 
the locale in which Darius is first attested in the Near Eastern records (British 
Museum No. 33342: see David M. Lewis, Sparta and Persia [Leiden 1977] 
70-79). 

33 Diod. 14.11.1 = Ephorus FGH 70 F70; Diod. 14.22.1 = Ephorus FGH 70 
F208. 

34 Cf. Xen. An. 1.7-8 with Ctes. Pers. 58; Diod. 14.22-24; Plut. Art. 7-12. Cf. 
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clear that Cyrus very nearly killed his brother—which was the 
purpose of the entire exercise. 

In coordinating Persian cavalry and Greek mercenaries, 
Cyrus merely imitated the rebels of an earlier generation; in 
marching on Babylon, he emulated his father. But, in exposing 
the weakness of Persia to Western eyes, Cyrus did something 
far more important: he set an example which the enemies of 
the Achaemenids were to follow. 

Within five years of Cyrus' departure from Ionia, Agesilaus 
was at Aulis, parading as a modern Agamemnon and gathering 
a hoplite army to challenge Persia's hegemony in Asia Minor. 
The historical record suggests that this Spartan king recôg- 
nized Persia's vulnerability before perceiving its principal 
source. But, after discovering the degree to which the inade- 
quacy of his cavalry hindered operations in Asia Minor, 
Agesilaus put all of his considerable energy into correcting the 
fault. According to Xenophon, he very quickly learned how to 
rout Tissaphernes' cavalry in open country with a combination 
of horsemen, hoplites, and peltasts—and, by the time he re- 
turned to Europe, he had built up a cavalry force of his own 
capable of defeating on their own ground even the Thessalians, 
the pre-eminent horsemen of classical Greece.?5 

One must wonder whether Xenophon was Agesilaus' tutor 
in the coordinated use of infantry and cavalry.36 By the time of 
Alexander, there was no longer need for such instruction. 


Johannes Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfelder (Berlin 1924— 1931) IV 222-42 with 
J. K. Anderson, Xenophon (London 1974) 98-112. See also G. L. Cawkwell's 
brief discussion in Xenophon, The Persian Expedition (Harmondsworth 1972) 
38-43. On topographical matters, one should consult R.D. Barnett, 
“Xenophon and the Wall of Media," JHS 83 (1963) 1-26. 

35 Xen. Hell. 3.4.2-4, 11-24, 4.3.3-9; Ages. 1.6-7, 14-15, 23-32, 2.2-5. The 
Oxyrhynchus historian (Hell. Oxy. 11 [Bartoletti]; Diod. 14.80) gives a differ- 
ent account of Agesilaus' defeat of Tissaphernes. For a defence of Xenophon 
and references to the secondary literature on this battle, see J. K. Anderson, 
‘The Battle of Sardis in 395 B.C.," CSCA 7 (1974) 27-53. For the general 
superiority of Thessalian cavalry to the horsemen of other Greek cities, see 
Hdt. 7.196; Xen. Hell. 7.5.16. Agesilaus' eastern mercenaries seem to have 
contributed decisively to an improvement of the Spartan cavalry (Xen. Hip- 
parch. 9.3-4). 

36 Cf. the tactics devised by Xenophon for the Ten Thousand (An. 3.3.6-4.6) 
with those employed by Agesilaus (Hell. 3.4.20-24; Ages. 1.23-32). See Ander- 
son (supra n. 7) 302 n. 27; Xenophon 152, 154-55. | 
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Polybius (3.6) may be exaggerating when he contends that the 
experience of the Ten Thousand was the cause (aitia) of the 


Macedonian conquest of Persia, but he is surely not far from 
the truth.?? 


PAUL À. RAHE 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


37 Like Jason of Pherae (Xen. Hell. 6.1.12), most of the Greeks knew ''by 
what sort of force-—both that which marched up with Cyrus and that with 
Agesilaus—the King was brought into extremities." See Lys. 33.5-9; Isoc. 
4.133-66; 5.9, 16, 86-105, 119-32, 137, 139, 154; Ep. 2.11; 3.2-5; 9.8-19. 
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EURIPIDES. Iphigeneia at Aulis. Translated by W. S. Merwin and 
George E. Dimock, Jr. New York, Oxford University Press, 1978. 
Pp. xiii + 112, including introduction, notes and glossary. $8.50. 
(The Greek Tragedy in New Translations) 


The great strength of the Greek Tragedy in New Translations, of 
which William Arrowsmith is General Editor, is the collaboration of 
professional scholars and real poets. In the case of the Merwin- 
Dimock Iphigeneia at Aulis, the result is in almost every way 
exemplary. The translation is handsome without obtruding its artifice 
or sacrificing force; and it is faithful to the letter of the original without 
apparent strain. Merwin's medium is a supple line, variable in length 
but mostly short (2184 lines of translation vs. 1629 lines of Greek text). 
His diction seems ‘‘natural’’ in much the same way Euripides’ does: 
by refined, even artful, deployment of the words and patterns of ev- 
eryday speech. This Iphigeneia is speakable as well as readable; it 
should play nicely. My only reservation concerns a certain lack of 
differentiation between dialogue and lyric passages. The configuration 
and texture of the verse remain very similar through rhesis, monody 
and stasimon. A certain heightening of the lyric portions 1s achieved 
by increased formality of diction, denser use of alliteration, and the 
like. But the Greek’s alternation of speech and song, the bursting from 
discourse into dance, is simply not there. 

Professor Dimock’s Introduction assumes the authenticity of the 
entire prologue and argues as well for taking the exodos whole, as a 
faithful mirror of Euripides’ conception even where we have lost his 
exact words. As a consequence we are offered a translation of the full 
text that appears in the manuscript tradition. 

It is an advantage of this series over the Chicago translations that 
space is available for reasonably extensive introductions and annota- 
tions. Dimock has taken the opportunity to write a stimulating essay, 
accessible to that endangered species, the general reader, but pene- 
trating enough to repay the attention of classicists. Dimock reads the 
play as a study in the disastrous effects of philotimia, which engulfs 
the actors in a war of aggression all of them know to be purchased at 
far too dear a price, but which none is finally able to resist. Still, the 
various short-lived triumphs of human feeling over ambition do, in 
Dimock’s view, suggest the possibility of resistance. And he points 
out ways in which Euripides distances the audience from the 
‘mythological necessity'' with which the actors justify their capitula- 
tion. The /phigeneia that emerges is more coherent and more suc- 
cessful than most critics have been willing to allow, and one can be 
grateful for Dimock’s important insights even if one remains doubtful 
about the cogency of certain details. (This appears to be Arrowsmith's 
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position in the interesting Editor's Foreword; but his reference to 
"the Chorus with which the play begins’’ [p. x] must be a slip.) 


PETER BURIAN 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


FRANCESCA LoNGO AURICCHIO. Philodemi De Rhetorica Libri 
Primus et Secundus. Napoli, Giannini Editore, 1977. Pp. xxxi + 
323. 2 plates. Lire 38.000. (Ricerche sui Papiri Ercolanesi, 3) 


This new edition of the first two books of Philodemus' Rhetoric 
replaces Sudhaus, Philodemus, Volumina Rhetorica, Vol. I, pp. 
1-146, and Supplementum, pp. 3-62, but not Sudhaus' edition of the 
fragments from Book II in Vol. Rhet. Il, pp. 65-130. Auricchio has 
reedited only the portion of Book II that is preserved in PHerc 1674 
and 1672, and she has consulted the fragments recovered from other 
papyri only to the extent that they duplicate or overlap with passages 
in 1674 (none overlaps with 1672). Sudhaus' first volume is still 
needed for Philod. De rhet. IV (147-225) and for the texts that follow it 
(225-385), except for those on pp. 289-325, which Sudhaus himself 
reedited on pp. 1-64 of his second volume. The Supplementum also 
remains useful for the introductory essay, “‘Critolaus und die 
Rhetorik,” and for the explanatory notes that accompany the Greek 
text. 

Auricchio has discovered no new sources for De rhet. I and II, but 
by an exceedingly thorough examination of the known sources she 
has been able to improve the text at many points. Facsimile repro- 
ductions of the Oxford and Naples copies of PHerc 1427, 1674, and 
1672 and pertinent portions of the Naples copies of 1086 and 408, 
along with actual photographs of portions of PHerc 1427 and 1674, 
give the reader some appreciation of what she has accomplished. 

The Introduction is relatively brief. It has two parts: / Papiri 
(ix-xx), and Le Edizioni (xxi-xxv). At the end of the volume are an 
Index nominum et verborum (291-319) and an Index operum a 
Philodemo laudatorum (321). This latter index lists only those works 
that Philodemus cites by author and title, twelve in all. It does not 
include quotations, e.g., from Homer and Plato, where the title of the 
work quoted is not given. À possible addition to her list is 
Thrasymachus, Téyvn (147). 

The Greek text is printed in columns of short lines, conforming to 
the lines of the papyri. There is one column of text on each odd- 
numbered page, with an Italian translation in a parallel column. The 
even-numbered pages have the facsimilies of O and N. At the foot of 
the pages are the critical notes and a few (but very few) references to 
sources or parallels. 

A's contribution to the text may be discussed on three levels. First, 
she has been able to add new readings and correct old ones. Many of 
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the new readings simply confirm earlier supplements, thus reducing 
the number of bracketed letters. To take two random examples, on 
page 21, 16 letters, and on page 95, 25 letters have been removed from 
brackets. More important are the new readings that dislodge old ones. 
Thus on p. 3, line 8, vvgplA]óv eliminates two unsuccessful conjectures 
by Sudhaus; on p. 79.5, ddvavrai does away with óóvajuv [x]ai ; p. 
123.2-3, voceira replaces Zo[tt |v; p. 193.32, pyoty again eliminates two 
tries by Sudhaus; and ômuovoyôv (p. 215.12-13) replaces two by 
Sudhaus and one by von Arnim. 

A. is also more precise than Sudhaus in reporting what she found in 
the papyri. She identifies superscribed and expunged letters by ap- 
propriate sigla. Letters missing in PHerc 1674 but recoverable from 
408 or 1086 she encloses between topless square brackets (1 1). Para- 
graphi are faithfully entered. 

At a second level, A. contributes to the conjectural reconstruction |. 
of the text through the correction of scribal errors and the restoration 
of lost letters. Scribal errors are very numerous indeed. Many were 
corrected in antiquity, but many more were overlooked. A.'s text has 
on almost every page an editorial deletion (in braces), or insertion (in 
pointed brackets), or simply the substitution of one letter for another. 
Letters thus substituted are enclosed in bottomless square brackets (r 
1). Besides the scribal errors, there are of course countless gaps, the 
filling of which is the great challenge to editors of these papyri. 

The bulk of the conjectural restorations in A.’s text are from 
Sudhaus, with a few from other sources. Of her own conjectures, 
some are more attractive than others. A few will be discussed below. 

Thirdly, her emendations imply, and her translation presents, an 
interpretation of the meaning of the text. Here there is room for end- 
less controversy, and an attempt to judge between alternative in- 
terpretations is apt to result in yet another interpretation. À good 
example is offered by Philodemus' practice of formulating, from time 
to time, a view that he then proceeds to attack. These formulations 
appear without warning, and where the text is badly damaged an 
editor may fail to recognize an authentic formulation or may create a 
false one. Sudhaus in his Supplementum found ten formulations of 
rejected views in the first seven columns of De rhet. JI, each followed 
by a refutation, and eight more, similarly refuted, in columns X-XX. 
Of the first ten, which support the view that rhetoric is not an art, A. 
accepts but changes the boundaries of the first two, rejects the third, 
fifth, sixth, and ninth, changes the text of the eighth, and accepts 
without change the fourth, seventh, and tenth. Of the second group of 
eight, which argue that rhetoric is an art, she accepts without change 
the first and seventh, changes slightly the text of tbe second, fourth, 
and fifth, and rejects the third, sixth, and eighth. 

This reviewer is not entirely persuaded by either scheme. A.’s revi- 
sion of the first formulation in the first group (45.12-18; all page and 
line references are to A.'s text) looks right. In the second (47.7-14) 
both A. and S. give as the concluding line o?2óé tob]ro xa00oAwuxóv 
‘‘this too is not universally true.'' But this line would better be taken 
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as the beginning of Philodemus' reply, as the second word in the next 
line is yao. Philodemus not uncommonly refutes a sweeping generali- 
zation by citing negative examples. I would accept S.'s third formula- 
tion (49. 11-13) in spite of the textual difficulties: ''The Oeo orjuara (of 
the other arts) are true, but those of rhetoric are false.” @ewo7puata 
are presumably the basic principles of an art, whether rationally or 
empirically derived.) The refutation that follows is again by negative 
examples: other arts are subject to error. 

A.’s acceptance of S.'s fourth and seventh formulations of the op- 
posing position, and her rejection of the fifth and sixth, seem to me to 
be correct. The eighth, her sixth (55.19-25) is unsatisfactory. From the 
refutation that follows—a physician when ill summons other suc- 
cessful physicians-—one would infer that the opponent had said, in 
effect, ‘‘Every master of an art makes available to himself first of all 
the product of his art, but the rhetorician gets a skilled speaker to 
plead his case; (therefore, rhetoric is not an art). A.’s text comes 
close to this meaning, though her translation does not. The difficulty 
lies in the second clause, where she prints, ex. gr., [ztóg 0’ Etejoos [av 
zagá]oyg. ix[a]v[Óv x]a(i ôstvélrarolv] tov ovvñyooolv; "How 
(does) another (meet this test), if he offers an adequate and very 
forceful speaker as his advocate?" For [zc 0° £re]ooc [av I would 
propose [6 dé órfiro]o ot (x, av xtA. "but not the rhetorician, if..." 
The hiatus in the formulation suggests that Philodemus may actually 
be quoting from some opponent. 

S.'s ninth, which A. rejects, has a significantly altered text in A. 
(55.31-57.11). E do not understand it. The tenth, A.'s seventh (57.6-10), 
is clear enough, but it should be extended to include lines 10-15, which 
support the opponent’s position. ‘‘Orators were better before the Arts 
were written; after their composition the orators were worse. If this is 
denied, (the proof is) at hand. Orators after Demosthenes—Arts had 
by then been written— were much feebler." The plural réyva: surely 
refers to treatises on rhetoric. For xaraflóAAo , "commit to writing,” 
see LSJ s.v. II 7. I take ég'olic (line 9) to express time after which; cf. 
LSJ s.v. 2ní, B II 2. 

Of the second group, comprising eight arguments in support of the 
view that rhetoric is an art, the first, second, fourth, fifth, and seventh 
present no serious problem. The third, which A. rejects, has in A. a 
greatly altered text (69.24-28): oùx àv zv dgnyovuéver (rwéc ), [rodc 
ulèv nollods xoi àya0o[o]; [å YrevéAQuv, t(o0c) Ó àg0e fe Wweig. À 
simpler remedy, I think, would be: oùx àv tov àqyyovuévov [oi uév 
z. X. à. à., lot] 6° aoOeveic. This is indeed an argument for 
Philodemus' opponents: if rhetoric were not an art, there would not be 
some teachers who turn out many good speakers, others who turn out 
weak speakers. Philodemus' reply is that some teachers who possess 
no art have much better results than those who are scientifically pre- 
cise. Therefore the argument from successful results does not prove 
that rhetoric is an art. 

The sixth, also changed and rejected by A. (79.17-22), could be a 
quotation from an opponent: ovd[eic 6° 2 |uéAAgoev tlovs] óvva[r]oc 
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xai gvve[ràgc] Aéy [ovr las év Ôfuois xai [izao jeg (ot oc[c] vey [v xo [9c 
êxell0ev à[vá]ye:v "No one would say that those who speak with 
power and understanding in assemblies and courts are therefore ex- 
perts in the art.” Philodemus' reply is that rhetoricians do consider 
whether such speakers speak veyvixóc, by the rules of the art. The 
refutation would then be something like this: if rhetoric is an art, a 
good speaker, if he speaks by the rules of the art, must be an expert in 
the art; but this is absurd; therefore rhetoric is not an art. 

The eighth and last in this series of formulations is reduced by A. to 
a subordinate clause (85.13-16). The result is a long and scarcely 
intelligible sentence, some parts of which are discussed below. The 
lines immediately following this sentence, however (85.16-24), might 
very well be an expression of an opposing view: ‘A person who has 
not learned the art is not only unable to achieve the ends of the art; 
lacking these, he is unable to do even the things that come about 
through training and history of a sort and observation." (On the 
meaning of ioropia see below, comment on p. 73.25-34). Philodemus' 
reply (85.24-87.1) is that observation and practice are enough to pro- 
vide success in rhetoric; no art is required. 

Clearly there is still much work to be done on this difficult text. The 
following remarks on specific passages are offered as a contribution to 
this ongoing study. 

P. 51.4-15. The opponent's argument here is that rhetoric is not an 
art because a master of an art does not deny his mastery, but a master 
of rhetoric does. Philodemus must have answered that if there is a 
distinction of this kind among arts, that some persons conceal their 
mastery and some admit it, one need not on that account say that 
rhetoric is not an art. This meaning can be obtained by reading in lines 
10-11 xai záv]ore (Aav]üáv[ewv OéAsw] rather than 7) uyóé- 
xote [nav ]0v[etv trvas] (von Arnim suggested AavOáveiv), and in line 
12 (with Sudhaus) ré ]yvgc rather than aA Jayne. 

P. 55.25-28. di là ros [o v uèv vo [v] Adywr xà[v] tiny] lavo [t per] v èx 
tov [rey vov éxlB)áA[om]uev, (ei) delowolrioac [ija[froóg éavràx] 
GAAovc ragiotarai xtA. In the first clause I suggest xali ... 
éx[Blallod]usv, and in the second, (yàp) after agQgwotnoas rather 
than (ei) before it: By this reasoning we shall expel even medicine 
from the arts, for a physician when ill . . ."' 

P. 57.22-24. Philodemus’ first reply to the argument that oratory 
declined after the handbooks were written seems to be that since 
rhetoric is not an art but requires practice, natural ability, and train- 
ing, the surprising thing is not that there were great orators at an 
earlier time, but that oratory still survives. If this is the meaning, a 
negative is needed in line 23. For zàg ó] vot [ro 0]av[uáost]g v[d ]v 
neoltejow(Cleo@ar; read ns Ô Là vov[r' o? 0jav|uá£Zei]g xr. "Why 
doesn't this make you wonder that it still survives?” 

P. 63.28-30. ararwvrali]xali]oùx ðv eixóvogc ótà rouabtgv aitiav. 
Philodemus is here reporting Epicurus' explanation why persons who 
go to teachers of rhetoric are deceived. The reading oùx àv eixóvag 
Oia “probably not because" would require a reference to a rejected 
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reason, but none is mentioned. Usener's emendation (Epicurea, p. 
114) odx àztixótogc is almost certainly right. 

P. 69.12. "á[g] uév GAdotc ténotc. Sudhaus' correction to dc èv 
seems right. Perhaps the superscribed AX was intended to replace the 
unwanted M. 

P. 71.15-17. r]o?c uiv [uã hioi], tods [Ó 't]rov à[xo]reAeiv 
aya@ous [óc f. As axotedciv is transitive, Philodemus must be talking 
about teachers who exercise more or less care and so are more or less 
able to produce good speakers. The next sentence, which is clearly 
about the teachers, supports this interpretation. 

P. 73.12-15. Philodemus is answering the argument that rhetoric is 
an art because orators send their sons to.the sophists to be taught the 
things that made the fathers capable speakers. Philodemus' reply is 
singularly weak: not all, but a few, cry out that they wasted the time 
they spent with the sophists. où ztávreg asd ‘ôliyor xpavydbovoiv 
àzoAoA[s]«évai tov yoóvov [dv eig olopiorod mepoithnaotv. One 
would expect *'not all, but only a few (send their sons; the majority) 
cry out . . ."' I would add after dliyor (rooc víotc néurovoiv: of 62 
rolloi ). 

P. 73.25-34, The sense might be, '' And if a person thinks that study 
with a sophist is an excellent workshop for practice in speaking, he 
would readily perceive that his sons have become much worse com- 
petitors through sophistic than they would have become through his- 
tory and through the observation of political affairs." To get this 
meaning one must read xàv £ogyaoc[roi]ov óI5] te tnv óiacloclfnv 
&oxüoswc Aóyov x|oAÓv] uà[v d0]EdEy (1) vic {av}, zo[oysío lws àv 
[ai00 ]o [v0] tlovc] abto[d dtd Tv] coqiatixny [uáAa] yeigous év tat 
[äyævibeof lat  yevoué£[vov; 3 dià] tv fotogiav [xai] da 
ee [onotly zoAttix@y. This text requires no significant depar- 
ture from A.’s report of the papyrus, other than the deletion of Gv. I 
would cautiously suggest, however, the further emendation of Adyov 
x|. ...] toAdyov y[ágtw], a workshop for training in speech. The term 
totogia, when linked with zagarñonais or troißý (as is often the case 
in this work), probably has its empirical meaning, the transmission of 
observations made earlier by others. See H. von Staden, ‘‘Experi- 
ment and Experience in Hellenistic Medicine," BICS 22 (1975) 190. 

P. 75.33-77.2. patinms uóvov x[eimevoar é pri [rov] x [pa ]x (tux Ov emt 
tyv télxvnlv. For éhi [røv] z[oa][rx]ov read xeloi vov] 
zioola[yóvr]ov. The repetition of xí is awkward, and the first &rí 
produces hiatus. xoodyesv gives the required meaning: ''Being only 
verbally concerned about the things that lead to the art." 

P. 83.25-85.1. ov[08] zi0avóv éotw . . . ovÓ' [Ó]ra[v 6] xeoù v[oó- 
tov ztoÀ [Dv] voov £yov, r[£lyvgv [£u |potviec]v [Óó&ecev 7 Ò Jóram fev. 
For [óó&eiev Ñ ó valut [iv read [adrà qáoxm xai ó]óva'u'[wv: '*Nor 
is it persuasive ... when the person who has thought much about 
these things (i.e. zroAtcrixà Éoya) claims that they exhibit art and abil- 
ity." Philodemus is answering the argument that political achieve- 
ments, like a beautiful statue, are recognized on sight as works of art. 
The reply is that even if one grants that no reasoning is required to 
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recognize a statue as a work of art, the argument that the same is true 
of political achievements is not convincing. Nor, he continues (31ff.), 
is it convincing to claim that on reflection political achievements are 
found to exhibit art and (artistic) ability. If this interpretation is right, 
6 xoÂdv voty Éyov (32-33) contrasts with ióóv (17) and xyogic Adyov 
(18, 27), and qáoxn. (34) with eirauc (18). | 

` P. 85.1-4. oùjr’ àv [alué6odov v[xoivai] a[AAlov nv àváoxgvov 
0008 axetpaotov teleiws xvÀA. For à[AA]ov I would read a[or ]óv: **and 
it would not bé unmethodical to judge him to be entirely untrained and 
untried. . . ." The man who after much thought claims that political 
achievements exhibit art is himself judged to be untrained in the arts. 
Read év[xo(vew] to avoid hiatus. 

P. 87.1 éxetvo ye. For ye read ve with the papyrus. Philodemus often 
uses re to introduce the next item in a sequence; see for example pp. 
19.8, 55.31, 79.12, 93.34. 

P. 87.25-27. [rv] ooquotuxgv . . . otouévois. Read [rois] comiotixny 
... OLOMEVOLG. 

P. 87.30-89.3 [ézn]e[O yj 0’ éxatvéoac [a]ór[Ov] thils inv oó5av 
[e lo comiotixv véyvgv [eivai] . . . ztáAw éy[xa V. £aevev xtA. éxedór) 
has no verb to govern. A.’s translation, ‘‘Dopo che uno abbia 
lodato,” requires emendation of £zatvéocagc. Very tentatively I suggest 
[ox] etl] (i) "not at random." After éxaivécoag I would read 
[a ]ór[o9c] v[7]v inv óó&Sav[za]g oomiorixny víyvgv [oxóoyew)] ... 
záAww &y[xa Véoetev xvÀA. ' And having given them no random praise 
for holding that the entire (art of rhetoric) is the art of sophistic,...a 
person might again accuse them . . .’’ The subject tıg may be under- 
stood from an earlier sentence (87.24). To judge from the facsimiles, 
eivat is too short for the space in line 33; and drdpyerv avoids hiatus 
with the following ré. 

P. 89.12. The superscribed 6é is otiose. I concur with Sudhaus in 
deleting it. 

P. 89.15-18. ovóà yao 7) xiotis iv zagarsOs([x]aot negi vosrQU 
zx áoegtuv, GAAG uóvov [zx ]eoi TO «v4. zegi rovrov xéoeotiv is strange, 
and the translation, "concerne questo" seems forced. Could it be 
zegi roUto vyujc éoriv? *"The proof that they have presented is not 
valid with regard to this, but only with regard to . . .'' The following 
zegi tò points to the accusative roûro, and the letters Y/7 are rea- 
sonably close to YTI. For $yujg as a modifier of zíotig see p. 113.32- 
113.4. 

P. 91.30-34. éxe[cjóóv, óc nueis xav[ao]xeváGouev, zaga90][ot]v 
[ro]re ragà tv àvóo[o]v xa[i] ta uagróoua |i]. A. has taken 
zaga0o[cí]v [xoje from Sudhaus I, but in the Supplementum 
Sudhaus changed to the first person: zaga0dguz0ó ye. I suggest 
zapga0o0[ue]v [rá] te when we present our own construction of the 
things said by the leaders of the school and the testimonies.” 
Philodemus does indeed make such a presentation on pp. 133.26- 
219.25. 

P. 93.11-12 raórg. With this new reading (S. has [aÿro]) the 
meaning becomes: ‘‘The Rhetoric ascribed to Polyaenus . . . presents 
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in this way the slovenliness of the proofs presented.” It is probable, 
then, that the next two sentences (93.14-33), the second of which 
points to the xóxngoig resulting from the failure to distinguish the 
different meanings of ónroguxij, are a quotation from ps.-Polyaenus. 

P. 97.9-13. ¿zei té qaotv picews deto0a noóoy `y’ ov ozóxpioi|v 
xai TO |v xepóv ovuza875j ylw ]jviaauóv x1A. As ztoóonyoc is not in LSJ, 
I would read xoûs nyor zóxoioctv, "acting to the sound.” In the 
striking phrase that follows, yeowyv is probably "arms" rather than 
"hands": ‘‘the concordant angling of the arms.” 

P. 97.34-99.3. xali el] réxvgg éoriv [ | êxeiva 
zo[o]oty evo [u eva tevxtixods xa6t[or]not rv teA@y. A possible sup- 
plement would be [adroreloüc, zc] " And if it is (the acquisition) of 
an art complete in itself, how does the addition of those things (scil. 
natural ability and experience) render them successful in achieving its 
ends?" 

P. 103.12-13. odoa troia $t. Sudhaus, I think, correctly interpreted 
these words as introductory to a quotation or paraphrase (lines 13-25) 
of a position that Philodemus proceeds to attack. 

P. 103.13-16. rò 02 aaoate[t]nonxévat ro? ó9rooac tà cc Eni TO 
rod xeidovraç. With Sudhaus, Supplementum, emend to zxeíÜovra. 
Perhaps it was the omission of rà by the first hand that led to the 
error. The corrector overlooked the intrusive sigma. 

P. 119.11-17. [x]ai yao [oi] vor) [v] £v tive xai zoAAgv àoxnaliv 
ên jevnve{v }yuévlor] tvy[yavjovot tv reldy [xai dtja xavrés, aad’ 
oùylè tH lv Goxgràv ula Aor. This sentence is faulty on three counts. 
(1) No defender of rhetoric ts likely to have said that the well trained 
orator always succeeds; (2) although the sentence appears to set up a 
contrast between two sets of persons, the two are in fact the same: oí 
... HOAAHY Goxnow ézxevgveyuévoc and of doxnrot; (3) it makes no 
sense to say that those who always succeed are no more successful 
than certain others. The readings in Sudhaus, Suppl. (quoted in A.'s 
app. crit.) give the meaning required by the context: où óià xavtôc 
(15) and ov røv àvaaxijtov (16). If the latter is not palaeographically 
possible, it still remains an attractive emendation. 

P. 123.3233. yoá(uud]a | vio Hx. Sudhaus retains the longer form. 
Is it necessary to emend? According to Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math. 
1.49, yoaxuatiotixy is a sort of art (réyvnc tevdc) of writing and read- 
ing, as contrasted with the ‘‘deeper’’ branch of grammar that explores 
the origin and nature of the letters, the parts of speech, and the like. 
(See further E. M. Krentz, Sextus Empiricus on Language and Liter- 
ature [Washington University Diss., 1960] 90.) Sextus rejects the lat- 
ter but not the former. In the present passage Philodemus is giving 
examples of záyiot Émiotuat. His other examples are music, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. If way:og means that there are precise rules for 
achieving the ends of the art, then the simple art of reading and writ- 
ing, and in music the art of playing or singing, would be more appro- 
priate than theoretical inquiries. yoaxuatiotixy# is therefore the ap- 
propriate term. 

P. 125.2528. oliov, xüv rvyyávg(1) tic v[o9] v£Aovc xí tivwv 7) 
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lu, wévtoe ye ano týs dulalléoews tc ... [évrleluxrixc &xi riny 
ázepy aoíav raoalAl[é£lat xtA. Again the emendations in Sudhaus, 
Suppl. are attractive: delete 7 after rivwv, begin a new clause with ur 
uévtoi, and change magadAdéa to zagalAdËm. “For example, if a 
person attains the end in some cases, but does not proceed from a 
disposition conversant with things common and basic to the working 
out of particulars, he would not appear to owe his success to the art.” 

P. 133.7-11. xaoarno[nlruxdv ô’ [Exe &ióoc, oi[ov ao |riws 
éEno.lunodue|O ja, nagarzkýoiov [xoi] pOlolvfoouev avtaic. For 
oifov read oi[c, place the comma after zaoanAjotov, and for [xai] 
read [ov]. ''But we shall not begrudge their having an observational 
form similar to those we just enumerated.” 

P. 133.11-14. [et]Óg (62) troiaŬta xai tag óly]voguixaág 
Evaouotto[v|teg ... For [et]óg (dé) read [eic] oy. 'and fitting the 
rhetorical arts into (forms) such as these . 

P. 133.36-135.2. ózov xai dt’ wv àga[(volro "Z ývwv[:] vabta 
dacapeioôar. Philodemus is about to give Zeno’s account of the 
statements made about rhetoric by the founders of the school. 
dtacageto@ar is therefore best taken as middle: ‘‘where and with 
what words they appeared to Zeno to clear up these matters.” 

P. 135.31-35. èv oig émbnrodaor Aéyerv “Ounoov "ovupéfngxev" év 
toic Exeow àv doy ‘‘[àloroa 162147 xooBéBnxe’’ xt. The question 
cannot be v hether Homer used the word ovuBéfinxev in Il. x.252, as it 
is metrically impossible. Sudhaus, Suppl. emended to óxof£fnxev, a 
word not found in Homer. In any case, the i inquiry concerned a pas- 
sage, not a single word: év toig Éxeoiv wy Goyn . . . Most probably it 
was about the words that follow xooBéfnxe, words which Aristotle 
cited as an example of ambiguity (Poetics 1461 a 26; cf. Lucas's note) 
and which caused problems for the scholiasts. Sudhaus' insertion of ri 
before Aéyeuv (RAM 48 [1893] 153) restores both syntax and sense. 

P. 141.3-6. àztoAé[o lai [y ]ào xoeitrov aoyte.ov zo[A49 x]ai yooío[v 
61a] (duxa )atr]v [yAev léoavra xtÀ. The expansion is unnecessary; for 
óià] (ixa )otzv read (with Sudhaus) ôxa or. "For it is better to 
lose much silver and land, scorning the judge . . ."' 

P. 149.1-2. xai [uk [xo lov xoofiálg x ]oc, uaoriv]ost tò xrA. Put the 
comma after zoopác and read we (i.e. tiôerar wo as in 147.30) 
paotvoet to. ' Anda little further on he explains how the fact that... 
bears witness...” 

P. 149.18-26. Ongeve[t prò tv énayysAulá]tov tò ègeëñs tot 
àxoAov00v toic totovrois &xayyéAuaot, Ó[c] duvdulelws otav eixóv' 
àzofAén[o ]v xai alù]ròç tò Éoyov [ov]v[r ]eAov rc rodrolu]rlévinc 
qaív]erat xvÀ. This obscure sentence becomes intelligible if one in- 
troduces into it a person to contrast with the avtdcg of line 24. For rod 
àxoAoU00v read tov àxóAovOov, and for ó[c] read 6[v]. "Starting from 
the precepts he next searches out the person who follows such pre- 
cepts, and looking on that person as a kind of image of power, he too 
is seen achieving the end of that person's art". For dztoBAÉzto, transi- 
tive, ‘look to as a model," see LSJ s.v. 

P. 149.30-31. ¿x rfc noayulatelals nagabéoOa. Here noayuateia 
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is surely treatise, not ‘‘accurato studio." Compare p. 153.16-17, 
"trattato." 

P. 155.5-9. ov02 yao uà tov Kiva ócitat, xaO0[d prego éuautov éy@ 
nei6w, ovvaylie]y[2g]c o@pletAovons] £r(( olroyaotinds xtA. 
Philodemus is here justifying his less than complete account of his 
differences with an opponent regarding the views of Epicurus. An 
appropriate subject for Ôsirai can be obtained by reading 6 
q [.Aooogov] in place of é6g[ecAotong]|, but a negative is also needed, 
as conjecture does require a collection. I would therefore replace ét[« 
with ov, as the letter shapes are fairly similar. On this interpretation 
Philodemus is implying that his opponent, who claimed to have made 
a collection of passages (153.23-25), was arguing conjecturally. 
"Surely, as I persuade myself, the person who is not philosophizing 
conjecturally does not need a collection.” 

P. 171.5-6. xai xàAAa HEPIXEMN[ 116, Et OLOLXEÎTOL, HAQEVTES 
xtÀ. One finds repeatedly in this work sequences of letters that are 
very nearly complete yet do not form known Greek words. One must 
create new words, or rewrite the passage, or both. In the present 
instance von Arnim proposed taAd’ à zegc[o ]oouy@ei, but A., rightly I 
think, found it unconvincing. Why not tGAA' à aeotoéuv(w]|¢ El 
dtoixeitas? ‘Passing over the other things, which are arranged with 
great pomposity ...’’ The conditional ei does not fit the context. 
Syllabification suggests that EI belong with what precedes: 
zepuoguv[o joer? Not even aéuvwois, much less the compound, is 
found in LSJ, but the formation (cf. céuvœua) is not in itself improba- 
ble. 

P. 173.27-31. [x louet vóv ‘Idouelvéa] meta TO "za (o Jogeiáso[80 ] " 
uerà tov “ETAF | TO duet” [é£Jaurobuevor Ovyyvo|uYyv x14. The 
subject of xot is Epicurus, in the Symposium. Idomeneus, a young- 
ster, asks to be pardoned for his boldness in assuming the role of 
disputant. This request comes after Idomeneus has been told that he 
may speak freely. The second uezá, followed by the genitive, is not 
parallel to the first. It appears rather to be part of the quotation. 
Possibly weta tò ''zagogoiáo0o uetà vOv éxAoyovuuév[ov]'" 
aitotuevoyv ovyyv@unv. ‘‘He portrays Idomeneus, after the words, 
‘Let him speak freely in the company of those who excuse them- 
selves,’ asking pardon . . .’’ Idomeneus’ opportunity arises when his 
elders decline to join in the discussion. 

Finally, a few small items: 

. 21.27. xatoaioiwv. Read rzatoalotwv. 

. 63.8-9. un[ó [ro |re. Read un [ô pi oro Jee. 

. 63.2324. 6 un "00" Ó[[or]]oc. Read 7 ué "8o o [[or ]]oc. 

. 63.24-25. pno. Read gyoiv. 

. 69.9. zpoosAgA00aotv. Read zoootAgA00a0w. 

. 105.31. e 'g'nuév[ovc. Read ef 'g'nuév[oic. 

. 151.14. ff ‘Podail Cf. 159.33-34 and 314, col. 1, line 9. It is 
not clear why A. attributes this misspelling to Philodemus. The spell- 
ing is correct at 151.12 and 153.2. 
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P. 183.10. ueóóóov. Read ue6ó0ov. 
P. 191.4-5. xaoareûn 'a'o00oi. Read zagarerj 'oe loûau. 


PHILLIP DE Lacy 
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JOHN T. Davis. Dramatic Pairings in the Elegies of Propertius and 
Ovid. Bern, Verlag Paul Haupt, 1977. Pp. 125. 28.00 F. (Noctes 
Romanae. Forschungen über die Kultur der Antike, 15) 


In this monograph, the author defines a *'dramatic pairing” as two 
contiguous poems which are not only joined by a common theme, but 
which partake as well of a specific three-part dramatic structure, in 
which the first poem triggers some particular off-stage response, 
which in turn triggers the second poem. The eight examples of this 
type of pairing identified by Davis are: Propertius 1.8a-8b, 1.11-12, 
2.28a-28b, and 2.29a-29b; and Ovid, Amores 1.11-12, 2.2-3, 2.7-8, and 
2.13-14. The thesis is attractive, since its demonstration would not 
only provide insight into the two poets’ craftsmanship, but would also 
lay to rest some of the more vexed problems of unity which have 
arisen from the confusion of the manuscript tradition of Propertius. 

Unfortunately, Davis' exposition is not completely convincing. For 
one thing, the criteria by which he constructs the "'set" of 
dramatically-paired poems seem somewhat artificial, especially since 
he grants that neither Propertius nor Ovid ''consciously distin- 
guished'" (22) dramatically-paired poems from other types of 
thematically-linked poems. For example, although Propertius 1.7 and 
1.9 fulfill admirably the criterion of tripartite dramatic structure (poem 
A warning Ponticus that skill as an epic poet will do him no good if he 
falls in love; dramatic pause in which Ponticus falls in love; poem B 
advising Ponticus on how to deal with the predicted dilemma), Davis 
eliminates this pair from consideration on the rather tenuous grounds 
that the second poem ‘‘is not exactly the result of the first (Propertius 
did not re// Ponticus to fall in love)" (18). One wonders if the 
exclusion of this pair of poems was not actually dictated by the au- 
thor's reluctance to expand (and diversify) his set to include non- 
contiguous poems. Conversely, the inclusion of Propertius 2.29a-29b 
seems to require special pleading: not only does the retrospective cast 
of 2.29b violate the stated criterion that ‘‘dramatically paired poems 
are all to be imagined as having been written by the poet as the events 
in them are going on” (20), but——as the author himself notes— ‘the 
pause between 2.29a and 29b is not used for the same poetic purpose 
as the pause . . . between any of the other dramatically paired poems 
found in Roman elegy” (68). Parenthetically, when Davis charac- 
terizes Propertius 1.8a-8b as belonging to ‘‘a clearly defined genre of 
dramatically paired poems in Roman Elegy” (27), soon after having 
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noted ‘‘the difficulty, or as I am inclined to think the impossibility, of 
distinguishing a separate genre broadly defined as Gedichtpaare’’ 
(17), both the inconsistency and the imputation of such a grand term as 
"genre" to this subclassification of thematically-linked poems are 
distracting. 

Demonstration of Davis' thesis rests primarily on the principle that 
the ''similar composition [of the eight pairs of poems identified] al- 
lows the critic to discuss apparent difficulties in the dramatic de- 
velopment of one pair in the light of the techniques more clearly 
revealed in the others” (22). As the author notes (76), the clearest 
examples of dramatically-paired poems (both textually and stylisti- 
cally) are Ovidian. Yet he does not note the difficulty of identifying 
one poet's techniques by analogy with those of a later counterpart. 
Nor does he admit the possibility that the more oblique connections. 
between certain Propertian ''pairs" might argue that Propertius’ aims 
in these poems are quite different from Ovid's stage-like effects. 
While I generally agree with Davis' explication of the connections 
between the four Ovidian pairs and between Propertius 1.8a-8b and 
2.29a-29b, I am not convinced by his interpretations of Propertius 
1.11-12 or 2.28a-28b. 

Propertius 2.28 (a and b, or a, b, and c?) offers the most difficult 
textual problems of those poems discussed by Davis. I slightly prefer 
to divide the poem only at line 46; Davis defends a single division at 
line 34; I find his exposition suggestive but uncompelling. Davis pre- 
sents 1.12 as ‘‘a defense of [Propertius] inaction'' m pursuing his suit 
of the absent Cynthia. I cannot agree. The poem opens obliquely, 
addressing an unnamed accuser: 


Quid mihi desidiae non cessas fingere crimen, 
quod faciat nobis conscia Roma moram? 
(Prop. 1.12.1-2) 


In the context of the surrounding poems, mora can connote a par- 
ticularly erotic dalliance (see esp. 1.10.6, 1.13.6), conscius a particu- 
larly erotic collusion (see 1.10.2; cp. 1.13.14: me teste); Propertius' 
desidia parallels the love-inducing otium of Catullus 31. I would prefer, 
then, to understand the logical flow of Propertius 1.12 as follows: 
"Why do you keep claiming I’m having an affair? Cynthia is as good 
as a million miles away (and there certainly could be no one else)."' 
According to this interpretation (which differs from the most common 
view of 1.12.1-2 only in removing the need to presuppose a specific 
invitation to Propertius to leave Rome), Propertius 1.11 and 1.12 are 
certainly linked by a common theme (Cynthia's absence in Baiae), but 
they are not ‘‘dramatically paired,” since there is neither causal nor 
temporal link between them (1.e., 1.12 could just as easily precede 
1.11). 

Perhaps my most severe criticism of Davis' work is that he has not 
been strict enough with himself in organizing and editing his manu- 
script. While the rest of the book is written in a perfectly clear style, 
the introduction is tortuously constructed and extremely difficult to 
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follow. The book has an unwieldily cross-referenced footnote style; 
for instance, the reader who—within twenty lines of text—meets 
footnotes 10, 11, 12, and 13, the latter two of which merely tell him, 
"See note 11 for one theory," and "See notes 10 and 11"' (16), is 
liable to conclude that the author is either crediting him with an ab- 
normally short attention span or resorting to such notations as a sub- 
stitute for clearer organization within his text. Finally, each chapter of 
the monograph is constructed so that an initial statement and defense 
of the author's interpretation of the pair of poems under discussion 
are followed by a detailed explication of these poems, emphasizing 
their parallel structure. This two-part format leads to redundancy; in 
addition, the explications often seem overly long and not always 
strictly relevant. Does parallel structure necessarily indicate that two 
poems are dramatically, rather than just thematically, linked? For that 
matter, in a dubious textual tradition, does such parallelism even 
indicate that the two parts were intended as separate poems rather 
than as interlocking halves (A - B—A,— B)? 

Despite these criticisms, I found this study provocative and in- 
teresting. Davis' presentation of Propertius 2.29a-29b was especially 
enlightening. His appreciation of Propertius and Ovid's artistry is 
evident throughout, and his explication of their poems (along with his 
compilation of bibliography and summary of critical responses to 
major issues of interpretation) will be of value to the student of elegiac 
poetry. 

I noted the following typographical errors: 17.72 for 1.12 on p. 21, n. 
22, line 6; p. 58), for p. 58). on p. 53, n. 5, line 2; ist for is on p. 62, line 
13; Hyals' for Hylas’ on p. 63, line 1; elegic for elegiac on p. 78, line 7; 
examplary for exemplary on p. 84, line 4; it is ignore for it is to ignore 
on p. 92, line 23; conscious for conscius on p. 92, line 37; and inter- 
locuter for interlocutor on p. 106, n. 30, line 3. 


EMILY A. MCDERMOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON 


DETLEV FEHLING. Amor und Psyche. Die Schöpfung des Apuleius 
und ihre Einwirkung auf das Märchen; eine Kritik der romanti- 
schen Märchentheorie. Wiesbaden, Steiner Verlag, 1977. Pp. 110. 
(Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Mainz) 


‘*So ran the tale the silly, drunken old lady told the captive girl,” 
says the ass Lucius at the end of Apuleius' tale of Cupid and Psyche; 
“I was sorry, standing as close as I was, not to have had tablets and 
stylus handy to take down such a pretty little fable” (Met. 6.25). The 
author of this monograph has persuaded himself that nearly everyone 
who has ever written about Cupid and Psyche would have done well 
to have been denied their tablets and stylus as well. Only Otto Jahn 
(1851) and Rudolf Helm (1914) earn unreserved praise. Otherwise 
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Fehling makes it plain that he thinks everyone else is only too similar 
to Lucius in one respect (p. 11, note 2). 

As in an earlier study of the sources of Herodotus (Die Quellenan- 
gaben bei Herodot, 1971), Fehling aims to stand received opinion on 
its head, and he is at his best in his critique of his predecessors’ 
methodologies. While Cupid and Psyche contains motifs identifiable 
in Stith Thompson's Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, the author argues 
convincingly that there is no basis to suppose that Apuleius actually 
created Cupid and Psyche out of a folktale already existing in an- 
tiquity. In reaching this conclusion—one nicely complementary, by 
the way, to Carl Schlam's study of Cupid and Psyche in ancient art 
(1976)--Fehling restricts himself to those texts which Apuleius could 
have known and which therefore might have been used for the com- 
position of the tale which appears in the Golden Ass. The story ts 
Apuleius' own creation and does not derive from a single folktale 
which existed before the Golden Ass was written (pp. 11-28). In the 
first part of his study, Fehling adduces some new parallels between 
Psyche's story and the myths of Andromeda and Heracles which 
reveal Apuleius to be an author like Vergil or Ovid, capable of skillful 
manipulation of motifs from several myths: out of such combinations 
an essentially new myth is created. Many sources are available for 
tracing connections between Apuleius’ work and folktales in the 
post-Classical period, and the second part of Fehling's work examines 
the later authors whom Apuleius may have influenced (pp. 29-78). The 
author summarizes his arguments on pp. 101-103, and readers are 
advised to consult that summary before turning to the main text or the 
appendixes which accompany it. 

Fehling is satisfied that he has restored Apuleius to the primary role 
in the creation of Cupid and Psyche. From the perspective of the 
folklorist, this conclusion was evidently something much needed. 
From the standpoint of literature on Apuleius and the ancient novel, 
his research confirms what other scholars have already shown, in pub- 
lications which he does not cite but which he probably has read. 

There was a need for a re-examination of the old debate over Cupid 
and Psyche's relation to the folktale. A recent monograph by Teresa 
Mantero (1973) parsed Lucius' bella fabella into hundreds of snippets 
with the aid of the Motif-Index and Vladimir Propp. It may be that 
Fehling's study has appeared just in time. This Amor und Psyche will 
be essential reading for anyone who wishes to use Binder and Merkel- 
bach's collection of essays (1968). 

Fehling is not concerned with a literary interpretation of Apuleius. 
Perhaps because he is so single-minded about proving his thesis, he 
pays scant attention to the actual text Apuleius wrote. This is an 
author for whom he evidently has only limited sympathy (p. 26, note 
62). Dubious assertions thereby arise. Fehling mentions and then re- 
jects the possibility of Platonic influences on the narrative (p. 13 and 
note 11), and a passage like Phaedrus 252a need not be the only 
inspiration for Psyche's servitude to Venus (p. 15, note 20). But is it 
reasonable to reject Platonic influence altogether? Apuleius thought 
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he was a Platonist, and there are many well-known passages in his 
minor works (e.g., Apology 12, Florida 10, the De Deo Socratis, 
passim) which can illuminate our understanding of Cupid and Psyche. 
The work of Antonie Wlosok (1969) and Cari Schlam (1970) should 
not be ignored. The author's strictures about a lack of motivation for 
Psyche's slavery is unpersuasive: the bondage of Psyche to Venus 
and of Lucius to. Fortune together constitutes the most obvious al- 
legorical parallel in the novel. Cupid and Psyche is easily misjudged if 
not read with careful attention to the rest of the Golden Ass. 

Like most literary figures of any time, but perhaps most particularly 
in the second century, Apuleius comes more clearly into focus when 
he is read sympathetically, and in his entirety: see, for example, 
Graham Anderson's Lucian. Theme and Variation in the Second 
Sophistic (1976). The author ends by calling for all future work on 
Cupid and Psyche to treat the tale as Apuleius’ own creation, as an 
integral part of the novel (p. 98). This idea is not as stirring or as new 
as he supposes. It was just such an approach which Peter Walsh 
developed nearly ten years ago in The Roman Novel. That book is 
never referred to by Detlev Fehling, except possibly in his allusion to 
works which he does not regard as even worth the trouble of men- 
tioning by name (p. 12, note 6). 


JAMES TATUM 
THE CENTER FOR HELLENIC STUDIES 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


ROBERT J. LENARDON. The Saga of Themistocles. London, Thames 
and Hudson, 1978. Pp. 248. $19.95 (Aspects of Greek and Roman 
Life) 


The title, table of contents, and introduction to Lenardon's study 
promise a novel and potentially valuable approach to the enigmatic 
life of Themistocles. Recognizing that legend had begun to overtake 
the real man even before his death, Lenardon rightly sees that a 
conventional biography of Themistocles is impossible. The historical 
Themistocles is shrouded in the mists of heroic legend. The modern 
biographer can identify a few kernels of information in which we may 
have confidence; everything else is likelihood. Thus the implication of 
the title was fully intended and is strengthened by the chapter subti- 
tles, all of which refer to "the Hero" (e.g., ‘‘Salamis: A Hero's 
Glory"). 

Although Lenardon's basic approach—treating the life of Themis- 
tocles as a saga—is sound and his introduction promises a relatively 
sophisticated level of analysis, the conventional paradigm of bio- 
graphical writing too often overwhelmed his intentions. Instead of 
weaving back and forth between legend and reality, Lenardon address- 
es himself mainly to reconstructing the real life of Themistocles. 
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Because he focuses on ferreting out statements about Themistocles in 
which we can have confidence, he does not capitalize on the merits of 
his intended plan. He expends far too little effort in trying to under- 
stand the nature of the heroizing tradition that grew up around 
Themistocles. While Lenardon recognizes that fictitious details be- 
come embedded in the story of all great men, he usually ignores what 
the fictitious details about Themistocles can tell us about the times in 
which Themistocles lived. What do these legends mean for our under- 
standing of Athenian and classical views of and feelings toward this 
man? Toward their leaders generally? 

Moreover, while Lenardon understands the difference between 
probable and certain knowledge, he generally fails to distinguish 
among ranges of probability. Some statements about Themistocles are 
more probable than others; Lenardon rarely makes this classification. 
There are statements of which we can be highly confident; those of 
which we can be reasonably confident; those of which we can be only 
marginally confident; and those on which we would not bet at all. Had 
Lenardon made the effort to develop categories of probable truth, his 
efforts to untangle the man from the legend would have been much 
more successful. 

More serious, however, is Lenardon's failure to explain fully how 
he arrived at a given conclusion from the evidence. Were his argu- 
ments presented in the form of a basic syllogism, the vital second 
premise would be missing. For example, in his discussion of the 
Wooden Wall prophecy, Lenardon sets forth the testimony of 
Herodotus and, through a series of rhetorical questions, points out 
"the many problems inherent in Herodotus,” noting that these issues 
are hotly debated by scholars and do not admit of ‘‘confident solu- 
tions’’ (65-66). Yet he then says, ‘‘It seems to me preferable to believe 
that the clever and political Delphic priesthood did make their am- 
biguous utterances as Herodotus has recorded; that the ingenious and 
unscrupulous Themistocles, by whatever means, manipulated the 
whole proceedings for his own ends also appears not unlikely. But we 
simply do not know'' (66). This sentence is typical of the failure of 
analysis that permeates Lenardon's work—a leap from evidence to 
conclusion with no logical exposition of why one assessment of the 
evidence is preferable to another. 

Lenardon’s discussion of the authenticity of the Themistocles De- 
cree provides another example of his predilection for assertion rather 
than argument. In one short paragraph (supplemented by a cursory 
historiographical endnote), he states that scholars disagree about 
whether the third-century inscription found by Michael Jameson in 
Troezen is a forgery or a reasonably accurate representation of real 
fifth-century legislation. Lenardon then says, without any justifica- 
tion, that he will ‘‘assume that it [the decree] is in essence authentic" 
(69). Marshalling an argument is essential on such a controversial 
question. 

When Lenardon does mount an argument—rather than amass 
testimony—the results are sometimes peculiar. For example, he tries 
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to date Phrynichus' play, The Sack of Miletus, to the year 476, con- 
necting it with the inscription showing Themistocles as choregos for 
Phrynichus in that year. In so doing, Lenardon dismisses Herodotus’ 
rather clear indication that this play was produced in the 490's. While 
Lenardon's reconstruction is certainly possible, the balance of prob- 
abilities favors maintaining the implied date of Herodotus, coupled as 
it is with a violent Athenian reaction to the play. If Herodotus' ac- 
count of the Athenian reaction to the Sack of Miletus is valid (no one 
has disputed this part of Herodotus), a date for the play close to the 
actual event seems far more plausible, on the grounds that people are 
more likely to respond violently to events immediately afterwards 
than some twenty years later. 

Perhaps the conflicting demands of writing for two audiences 
prompted Lenardon to opt for assertion over argument. In trying to 
write for both the intelligent lay reader and the scholar, Lenardon 
unfortunately has failed them both in many ways. The reader:with 
little or no background in Greek history will probably have trouble 
following the career of Themistocles. Too often important identifying 
information for people and events familiar to the scholar is omitted; 
the eight and one-half page description of pre-Themistoclean Athens 
in simply insufficient. The scholar, on the other hand, will want a 
fuller treatment of modern historiography than is provided in the end- 
notes and a fuller exposition of historical argument. At the very 
least, the bibliography ought to have included a thorough survey of 
the relevant secondary literature. 

The severe shortcomings of Lenardon's book derive more from the 
execution than the basic concept of his work. Indeed, Lenardon's 
efforts to untangle the- historical figure from the heroic myth have 
their own touch of heroism. His usual posture is that of a skeptic; thus 
he avoids that excessive credulity and trust in the ancient sources that 
so often mar modern, popular biographies of ancient people. The 
reader is warned over and over again of the dangers of accepting 
ancient testimony at face value. Likewise, in the absence of a full set 
of verifiable data, he does not succumb to the temptation to pare away 
everything about which there is some doubt, leaving at the end a 
wholly unsatisfactory, bare-bones sketch of Themistocles' life. While 
his prose is hardly graceful, it is nonetheless clear, and the book 
contains a full description of all the evidence from which the biog- 
rapher must work. 

The most immediate value of the book is Lenardon's translation of 
the corpus of letters ascribed to Themistocles. While historians will 
no doubt dispute Lenardon's views on the authenticity of some of the 
letters (especially as those views are based on such subjective criteria 
as "the ring of truth’? and ‘‘the stamp of historical authenticity"), 
they will be grateful to have the translations at their fingertips (as will 
students whose Greek is less than proficient). 

Finally, in the course of his discussion of Themistocles, Lenardon 
offers many perceptive suggestions. On the connections between 
Themistocles and Xerxes, Lenardon suggests that Themistocles' ac- 
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tions during his flight do not reflect a man who was ''confident of a 
welcome reception in Persia” (136). Moreover, Lenardon shows that 
it is highly probable that Themistocles never met Xerxes at all; the 
late tradition of this encounter is very probably a dramatic invention. 
Lenardon's brief discussion of the difference between the Herodotean 
and Thucydidean treatment of Themistocles—the former in terms of 
the "specific and vital personal characteristics" and the latter in 
terms of ‘‘the generic and universal” (210-11)—4does much to eluci- 
date the seemingly contradictory nature of the most contemporary 
sources for the life and character of Themistocles. 


VALERIE FRENCH 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY. Two Studies in Roman Nomenclature. 
The American Philological Association, 1976. Pp. viii + 135. 
$5.00 pb. (American Classical Studies, 3) 


This libellus presents further dividends from the investment of time 
and labor on the text of Cicero by a scholar who here demonstrates 
again his mastery of the skills of Housman and Münzer. 

Part I, Onomasticon Pseudotullianum, is a seventy-five page 
catalogue of ‘‘problems of nomenclature in Cicero's writings, espe- 
cially the Letters and Speeches." This modest description fails to 
indicate the actual contents of the Onomasticon: summaries and 
critiques of the work of others, corrections and additions to SB's own 
publications, and many new observations on the text of Cicero.! The 
catalogue abounds in significant emendations (often based on fresh 
examination of the MSS) and not a few corrections to the standard 
editions of Cicero. These emendations and corrections, together with 
certain of the author's recent studies, published and forthcoming, will 
serve well future editors of Cicero's orations and his letters to brother 
Quintus. In addition, SB offers suggestions for more than a dozen 
textual problems of no easy solution. I note one example as indicative 
of the author's method and insight: SB upholds Lenticula as the cog- 
nomen of the Antonian aleator M. Licinius at 2 Phil. 56 (cf. Dio 
45.47.4) and proposes that Lenticula is concealed in the manuscripts' 


! Frequent users of Shackleton Bailey's Cicero's Letters to Atticus, 7 vols. 
(1965 —70) should note that Nomenclature contains more than two dozen sig- 
nificant corrections and additions to that work. I employ throughout this re- 
view the standard abbreviations for T. R. S. Broughton, Magistrates of the 
Roman Republic, vol. T (1952), Supplement (1960); A. Degrassi, Inscriptiones 
Latinae Liberae Rei Publicae, I? (1965), II (1963); E. S. Gruen, The Last Gen- 
eration of the Roman Republic (1974); L. R. Taylor, The Voting Districts of 
the Roman Republic (1960). 
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eutrapelum melam at 13 Phil. 3: the latter reading arising from eu- 
trapelü lenticulam via eutrapelülam. We may then delete the unknown 
Mela of the OCT (and other editions) and restore Lenticula to his 
proper place among Antony’s improper associates. The Onomasticon 
also provides significant commentary on a variety of Roman families. 
Especially useful are SB's discussions of the adoptive family of Cic- 
ero's sometime son-in-law Dolabella (29-32 & 112); non-existent Luc- 
ceii in Cicero (48); the Pacuvii and Postumii (57-58, with important 
comments on Sumner's recent studies on the latter family). Of par- 
ticular interest is a note (71) on L. Valerius the mimographer (Fam. 
7.11.2), his probable identity with the Catullus mentioned at Suet. 
Caligula 57.4 and his possible relationship to the poet. 

In brief, the title of this catalogue appropriately evokes an earlier 
work: like Orelli's great edition, this Onomasticon provides a wealth 
of materials for philologist and historian. Herewith some observations 
on specific entries in the catalogue: p. 23: Cic. Q. frat. 2.1.2 (Dec. 57): 
"adprobata valde sententia C. Cato contra dixit et Cassius maxima 
acclamatione senatus, cum comitia iudiciis anteferrent." SB now 
cautiously maintains his proposal in PCPAS 7 (1961) 1, to delete Cas- 
sius in favor of Caninius: L. Caninius Gallus, another tribune of 56 
and ''C. Cato's usual associate at this time’’ in other matters political 
(see Cic. Fam. 1.2.4 & 4.1—Jan. 56). Gruen denounced the emenda- 
tion (LGRR, 182 n. 73, but see 296) and suggested identifying this 
otherwise unknown Cassius with other Cassii known at a later date 
(e.g., those listed in MRR II, 283). Certainty is impossible, but in view 
of Fam. 1.2.4 & 4.1, SB's emendation is not a substitute '*without 
good reason'' (so Gruen); cf. AJP 96 (1975) 441. Pp. 35-36 (see also 37, 
41, 104): Cic. Q. frat. 3.6.5: "Serrani Domestici fili funus perluc- 
tuosum fuit a.d. viii Kal. Dec. [54]; laudavit pater scripto meo." SB 
notes that Domesticus would be, to say the least, an unusual republi- 
can cognomen. SB prefers Münzer's Domiti(i) and suggests that 
Atilius Serranus adopted a son of L. Domitius Ahenobarbus (cos. 54), 
after the death of a son adopted earlier, Sex. Atilius Serranus 
Gavianus, tribune in 57 (see also p. 41 on Sest. 72). (This hypothesis 
thus avoids the unlikely coincidence that there were in one generation 
two Atilii Serrani who adopted sons.) SB still sees (CR 12 (1962] 195) 
Atilius (Gavianus) among the tribunes listed at Q. frat. 1.4.3, in place 
of the MSS’ Gratidius and editors’ Fabricius—an emendation quite 
defensible on palaeographic grounds, despite Watt's harsh comment 
at Cic. Epist. OCT vol. III, ‘‘ Addenda 1964,” 231. P. 44: Cic. Q. frat. 
3.1.1: ‘‘apud Herum recte erat." The reference is to someone con- 
cerned with Q. Cicero's property at Arcanum. SB proposes Herium, 
for the Oscan praenomen or gentilicium Herius. The conjecture is 
most felicitous. I note that the gentilicium Herius is attested well in 
towns closeby Arcanum: Atina (CIL 10. 5067, 5087, 5118), Aquinum 
(5402), and Venafrum (4882). Herius may be a slave bailiff (so SB) or a 
freedman (so S. Treggiari, Roman Freedmen [1969] 143n.). He need 
be neither. A local gentilicium suggests a tenant (cf. Cic. Arr. 13.11.1; 
Fam. 16.18.2) or some local citizen with whom Quintus had dealings. 
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Pp. 62-63 (see also 57): P. (Quinctius?) Scapula: SB readily identifies 
the P. Scapula of Cic. Quinct. 17 with the P. Quintius Scapula whom 
Pliny (NH 7.53.183) says died suddenly at dinner with Aquillius Gal- 
lus. The identification is reasonable: Quinct. 17 indicates that the 
jurist Gallus arbitrated a financial dispute involving Scapula's chil- 
dren. SB observes that at Comm. Pet. 10 (ab atriis Sapalas et Carvilios 
... Sibi amicissimos (Catilina) comparavit), Du Puy (' "Puteanus" ") 
reportedly conjectured Scapulas. SB proposes that the deceased 
Scapula for whose horti Cicero yearned in 45 (Att. 12.37.2, 13.33a. 1) 
and T. Quinctius Scapula, the mutineer in Spain dead in 45 (Fam. 
9.13.1; [Caes.] B. Hisp. 33; Dio 43.29.3) were members— perhaps 
brothers—-of the family mentioned at Quinct. 17 and that one or both 
of these Scapulae may be seen at Comm. Pet. 10. (A less satisfactory 
relationship of T. Scapula to the horti was suggested in SB's Letters to 
Atticus V [1966] 410.) Other students of Cicero's works have also 
argued of late for the presence of Quinctii Scapulae at Comm. Pet. 10. 
Notably, and frequently, C. Nicolet, in REL 50 (1972) 163f. at 182 
(with commentary on Du Puy's conjecture); ANRW 1.3 (1973) 208f.; 
L'ordre équestre Ii (1974) 998-99 #295; see also T. E. Kinsey's edi- 
tion of the pro Quinctio (1971) 73. À caveat is in order. Indeed, on 
page 65 (where cross reference to 63 is needed), SB notes that the 
Sapala of Comm. Pet. 10 just might be a Romanized Celtic name and 
cites Sapalo from CIL 12.3886 and 13.187. Wiseman has offered a 
similar caution (reviewing Nicolet, LOE II, in JRS 67 [1977] 192) and 
referred to A. Holder's discussion of names like Sapalo: Altkeltischer 
Sprachschatz (1896) II, 1357. We may note here that Sapalus, Sapalo, 
Sapula, Sapluto, etc. are names common to Celtic regions, attested 
for the Cisalpine (CIL 5.5734), southern Gaul (CIL 12.3886, 4421; 
13.187; maybe Wuilleumier, Inscr. latin. trois Gaules #232), and the 
territory of the Treviri (CIL 13.2851, 3743, 3990); see also D. E. 
Evans, Gaulish Personal Names (1967) 467; J. Whatmough, Dialects 
of Ancient Gaul (1970) 654, 826, 1300 etc. Du Puy's conjecture, then, 
may not be the best evidence for elucidating the circumstances of the 
Quinctii Scapulae. 

Part II, Adoptive Nomenclature in the Late Roman Republic, con- 
tains an introductory essay (81-99) and a thirty-five page register of 
those identifiable as adopted within the period ca. 130—43 B.C. The 
essay includes an excellent exposition of styles in late republican 
adoptive nomenclature. It is interesting to note that the well-known 
practice, wherein a nomen gentilicium in -ius or -aeus became, on 
adoption, an adjective in -ianus or -aeanus added as a cognomen to 
the new praenomen and nomen, is represented in only about half of 
the persons registered by SB. Other styles emerged. Italian gentilicia 
in -ienus were simply added as cognomina to the new, adoptive names 
(thus, a member of the gens Belliena became a C. Annius Bellienus); 
previous cognomina are themselves adjectivized (e.g., from Clodius, 
Clodianus) or simply added unchanged after adoption (thus, an Au- 
relius Orestes becomes an Aufidius Orestes). Do such odd formations 
as the latter indicate an attempt by some old Roman families to avoid 
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forming cognomina which might seem similar to a Peducaeanus or 
Staienus and thus smack of novitas and obscure origin? 

SB's discussion of the effect of adoption on tribal registration seems 
to confirm the view that, by 142, at least (Aul. Gell. 5.19.15-16, with 
A. E. Astin, Scipio Aemilianus [1967] 322f.), adopted sons retained 
their native tribe. This circumstance accounts for some curious tribal 
registrations and may be due, in part, as Badian observed (JRS 52 
[1962] 209, on Taylor, VDRR, 280f.), to political and social 
exigencies—the desire to avoid a possible insult to one's original 
tribesmen, as well as religious needs: the maintenance of family 
sacra. As for the latter, one must (as SB knows) be wary of evaluating 
too highly Cicero's polemic at Dom. 34-38 on Clodius' sins of omis- 
sion. 

SB's review of the evidence for ‘‘testamentary adoption'' indicates 
that this practice allowed a broader range of activities than strict 
theory suggests. Indeed, the great value of this essay is its emphasis 
on our sources for matters of adoptive nomenclature. Thus, there is 
extensive discussion of Ciceronian argument, demonstration of the 
utility of numismatic evidence, and examples of the untrustworthy 
nature of Greek literary sources for this aspect of Roman custom (see 
86 & n. on Appian BC 3.11, 4.8). 

Bibliography is minimal, not least because, as SB notes, Weinrib's 
study in HSCP 72 (1967) 247f., lists significant recent work. But it 
would have been useful to cite specific modern discussions for the 
arcane (and disputed) nature of adrogatio (R. E. A. Palmer, Archaic 
Community of Rome [1970] 191f.) and testamentary adoption (esp. M. 
Kaser, Róm. Privatrecht 1 [1955] 292f.——summarized in A. Watson, 
Law of Persons [1967] 82f.). And on the general topic of Latin adjecti- 
val formations in -anus and -inus (including cognomina), I would note 
the old, poorly organized, but still valuable study by R. S. Radford in 
Studies Gildersleeve (1902) 95f. 

Included in the ‘‘Register of Adoptions'' (101-35) are several useful 
essays on the nomenclature of notable Romans. Especially informa- 
tive are the discussions of: the ancient sources on Octavian's adoptive 
nomenclature, with comment on Schmitthenner's standard work 
(93f., 117; the triumviral inscription cited here-—ZLS 76—may be con- 
sulted in Degrassi's edition: ILLRP 416); peculiarities, lucidly expli- 
cated, in the nomenclature of D. Brutus Albinus (118); theories con- 
cerning the adoptive circumstances of M. Pupius Piso, cos. 61 (126f.). 
SB also offers new and significant comment on a variety of lesser- 
known characters: a proposed stemma for the descendants of Sex. 
Nonius, praet. 81 (109f., 123; see also Sumner, AJAH 2 [1977] 25 n. 
14); an interesting suggestion that the father of Q. Mucius Orestinus 
(trib. pleb. 64) was an Aurelius Orestes adopted by a Mucius (122); 
concise summary of what numismatic evidence reveals of the Plaetorii 
Cestiani (123); why the Laenas Curtianus of Asconius 28 Clk is more 
apt to be a Popilius than (pace Clark's index to Ásconius) an Octavius 
(125). 

Comments on specific items in SB's register: Pp. 64, 82, 128: Q. 
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Salvidienus Rufus Salvius. Coins minted in 40 by Octavian and this 
man have the reverse legend Q. Salvius imp. cos. desig. (Crawford, 
Roman Rep. Coin. [1974] #523). Syme (RR, 129 n. 2) observed: ‘‘No 
other authority gives ‘Salvius’ as his name; had he taken to latinizing 
the alien gentilicium? or else ‘Salvius’ is a cognomen.” SB, develop- 
ing an idea of Münzer, offers another possibility: ‘‘Originally Q. Sal- 
vidienus Rufus, he was adopted by a Q. Salvius." One may add that 
(later) epigraphic notices (and the literary authorities) of what seems 
to be the family of Octavian's partisan are ignorant of the name Sal- 
vius: CIL 6.25810 = ILS 7849; CIL 1.? 1813 = ILLRP 953 with De- 
grassi's note; Wiseman, CQ 15 (1965) 19 n. 2. Pp. 46, 85, 120: 
Damasippus. SB identifies the propertied Damasippus of Att. 12.29.2 
& 33.1 with the sometime art collector and Stoic convert of Fam. 
7.23.2 and Horace Sat. 2.3; this Damasippus may be the L. Licinius 
Crassus Damasippus of JLLRP 397 (= CIL 1.? 1344). The former, in 
turn, may be identified as the son of a Junius Brutus Damasippus 
adopted by a P. Licinius Crassus. The father is the senator mentioned 
in literary (Q. frat. 3.6.4; Caes. B.C. 2.44.3; B. Afr. 89.5 et al.), epi- 
graphic (BCH 14 [1891] 232), and numismatic sources (Crawford, RRC 
#460). SB thus summarizes his study in AJAH 1 (1976) 162, and 
supplements recent discussions of the Damasippi by Treggiari, 
Phoenix 27 (1973) 260, and Rawson, Studies in Roman Property (ed. 
Finley; 1976) 101 & 187. P. 102: Mam. Aemilius Lepidus Livianus 
(cos. 77). Some additional notes on MSS evidence for the praenomen: 
at Cluent. 99 (according to Clark), Manutius corrected the M. Aemilio 
of the MSS to Mam. Aemilio; likewise, at Ascon. 81 CIk, Sigonius 
emended the uniform reading M. Lepido to Mam. Lepido. The consul 
is simply and unambiguously Mamercus at de offic. 2.58, Brutus 175, 
and in Sallust's Historiae (1.86 & 3.48.10 M). All of which suggests 
that scribes consistently changed the archaic and unfamiliar Mam. to 
the more common M. P. 124: Sex. Pompeius and Q. Pompeius Rufus. 
SB follows Badian (Historia 12 [1963] 139) in identifying the ‘‘Sextus, 
nephew of Pompeius" of Plut. Cat. Min. 3.1 as a youth adopted by the 
polymath Sextus Pompeius (RE #18), after the death of a natural son 
who appears among the tirones in Strabo's consilium as Sex. Pom- 
peius Sex. f. Clu. (LLRP 515,1. 8). Compare Mattingly, Athenaeum 
53 (1975) 262f., who seems to suggest (if I understand correctly his 
argument) that the Sext. Pompeius of the consilium was the polymath. 
SB accepts Mommsen's argument for identifying Q. Pompeius Q-f. 
Arn. Rufus, quaestorius on the SC de Orop. of 73 (Sherk, Roman 
Docs. Greek East [1969] #23, ll. 12-13) as the adopted son of the 
homonymous consul of 88. Q. Rufus is an interesting specimen: his 
tribal affiliation (Arn.) differs from that (Clu.) of other Pompeii and 
thus seems to indicate that one adopted could retain his original tribe 
(see SB p. 88 and Badian, ibid. & JRS 52 [1962] 209). Furthermore, 
nomenclature enables deduction of the time of his adoption: between 
the death of the consul’s natural son, apparently named Quintus (Vell. 
Pat. 2.18.6, with Suet. Jui. 6.2), in the riot fomented by Sulpicius in 
early 88 and the demise of the consul himself, later in that year (see 
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MRR II, s.a. 88). These two Pompeii are now fully discussed in 
Sumner's important study of the Pompeii: AJAH 2 (1977) 8f. Sumner 
concurs with Mommsen's (and SB's) identification of Q. Rufus. But 
not every reader will accept Sumner's hypothesis that the "nephew 
Sextus” mentioned by Plutarch is the son of an unattested and other- 
wise unrecognized sister of Pompeius Magnus. (Compare the very 
cautious discussion of this Sextus in R. Syme's History in Ovid [1978] 
157f.) I mention these bibliographic items for their pertinence to SB's 
work and because, in this particular instance, it is especially impor- 
tant to note the continuing nature of the discussion. For Cichorius' 
suggestions as to the identity of certain lesser Pompeii (Róm. Studien 
[1922] 164f.) appear all too often in secondary accounts as fact (re- 
cently, for example, in J. Leach, Pompey the Great [1978] 9 & 218f.). 
Pp. 131-32: P. Sulpicius Rufus, trib. pleb. 88. Val. Max. 6.5.7 alone 
identifies the tribune as a Rufus and thus, presumably, of patrician 
stock descended from Serv. Sulpicius Camerinus, cos. 345. P. Sul- 
picius' election to the tribunate—as explained by Mommsen, followed 
by Münzer and many others—was enabled by adoption into a plebeian 
gens. SB himself had occasion in the past to note this explanation 
(AJP 96 [1975] 441), but, as he now observes, of such a transitio ad 
plebem there is no record or hint. Mattingly, in a recent study (and 
therefore unavailable to SB: Athenaeum 53 [1975] 262f.) identifies 
the. . .Jcius C.f. Ani. of Pompeius Strabo's consilium of 89 ULLRP 515, 
|l. 4) not, with Cichorius, as a Sulpicius Galba (see Appian BC 1.47, 
with Gabba's commentary), but as the tribune of 88 and connects P. 
Sulpicius with a ''rising plebeian family” (of Sulpicii) from Lavinium. 
Mattingly's suggestion provides a tidy solution to difficulties, but 
needs further investigation. Inter alia, there is reason for placing a 
Sulpicius Galba in the tribe Aniensis and it is surprising to find Lavi- 
nian families in that tribe: see Taylor, VDRR, 256, 284. SB does well, 
therefore, to remind us of the possibility (accepted by Gruen, LGRR, 
199) that the tribune of 88 was of a branch of the patrician Sulpicii Rufi 
which came, like a few other known families, by some unknown cir- 
cumstance into the ranks of the plebeians. P. 134 (see also 76): ''vir 
doctus in primis C. Visellius Varro consobrinus meus"' (Brutus 264). 
SB suggests that Cicero's kinsman was ''either a Terentius Varro 
adopted by C. (Visellius) Aculeo or Aculeo's son adopted by C. (Vis- 
ellius) Varro." SB prefers the first possibility. Sumner now offers a 
third explanation and publishes a stemma illustrating the possibility 
that the cousin was the son of C. (Visellius) Aculeo, who retained his 
original nomen after adoption by a T. Varro: CP 73 (1977) 163-64. A 
neat explanation, indeed. But surely we expect from the adoptive 
circumstances as proposed by Sumner, even for an age when irregular 
modes of adoptive address abounded, Terentius Aculeo, not Visellius 
Varro. 

A few minor typographical errors will deceive no one. On p. 55, Il. 
17-18, read ‘‘with regard to Phil. II.8." Four errata (of which SB is 
aware): p. 14, 1. 13: read ‘‘Cn. Saturninus adulescens.” p. 31, I. 21: 
the hypotheses concerning Cn. Lentulus Vatia should be reversed; 
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read ‘‘This one will have been a Vatia adopted by a Lentulus or, just 
possibly, a Lentulus adopted by a Vatia. ..." p. 33, lL 11: read 
"Neither the praenomen M’. nor the nomen. . ."" p. 119, I. 6: delete 
the angle brackets. The text as published (J. Priene 121.40) does have 
Mvoévav tauíav. There is thus no need to speculate (as do the editors 
of the inscription: 117n.) on an unusual ‘‘Murena’s quaestor.” On 
this and other Murenae (cf. Nomenclature, 132) see now Sumner's 
discussion in HSCP 82 (1978) 187£., esp. 195 & n. 

The APA deserves thanks for providing a significant scholarly work 
at modest price and in convenient format. Their printers warrant se- 
vere criticism for careless production: two of the three copies of this 
work which I have seen contained a dozen illegible pages. 


PAUL HARVEY 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


TULLIO SPAGNUOLO VIGORITA. Secta temporum meorum: Rin- 
novamento politico e legislazione fiscale agli inizi del principato 
di Gordiano III. Palermo, Editrice Sophia, 1978. Pp. 167 (Kleio: 
Studi storici a cura di Salvatore Calderone) 


The monograph, initiating a new series, is built around the rescript 
of Gordian III which is preserved in Corpus Juris 10.11.2 and reads: 
Imp. Gordianus A(ugustus) Eutychemo. Monente officii sollicitudine, 
quin immo iussu procuratoris, ut causam ab alio delatam convenienti 
diligentia instrueres, non ipsum voluntarium delationis munus sus- 
cepisse te actorum lectio, quae precibus intexta sunt, manifeste de- 
clarat. 1. Eapropter ne quid in persona tua quod est sectae temporum 
meorum alienum attemptetur, praeses provinciae vir clarissimus ad 
sollicitudinem suam revocabit. P(ro)p(ositum) VIII Id. Sept. Pio et 
Pontiano conss. 

S(pagnuolo) V(igorita) recognizes the impossibility of the recipi- 
ent's name 'Eutychemus', but having nothing else to substitute, he 
retains it throughout. The reviewer, to whom Eutychemo followed by 
monente seems a clear case of dittography, assumes that the recipient 
had the Greek name Eutyches (Latin dative Eutychae), too common, 
alas, for identification. SV infers that Eutyches, probably a private 
citizen with information called upon to cooperate with the informer by 
pressure from an overzealous procurator, was worried lest he be in- 
nocently involved in unpleasant consequences of the trial, especially 
if the informer were to be punished. The emperor replies with a refer- 
ence to the tyranny of Maximinus Thrax, whose fiscal policy de- 
pended on outrageous procurators and informers, when he says that 
this kind of procedure would be ‘‘foreign to the style of my time." SV 
might have cited Trajan to Pliny, Ep. 10.97, nec nostri saeculi est. It is 
more important, however, that he traces the attitude of preceding 
emperors toward instigation, toward collusion, etc. and toward usur- 
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pation of jurisdiction by procurators. Both Caracalla and Maximinus 
introduced cracks in the limitation on the competence of procurators, 
but Alexander after Caracalla and especially Gordian III after 
Maximinus returned to the policy of the Antonines as it was restruc- 
tured near the end of the second century. The monograph, impressive 
in its bibliography, well organised, cogently argued and dedicated to 
Francesco De Martino, is worthy of that distinguished scholar and 
begins the new series Kleio auspiciously. 


JAMES H. OLIVER 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


K. J. Dover. Greek Homosexuality. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1978. Pp. x + 244; frontisp., 56 pls. $22.50. 


Dover's stated aim is ''to describe those phenomena of homosexual 
behavior and sentiment which are to be found in Greek art and litera- 
ture between the 8th and the 2nd centuries B.C.," as a basis for 
further exploration by others. Roughly the first half of the book is 
devoted to an analysis of Aeschines' Against Timarchos, which also 
serves as a spring-board for the treatment of other topics, such as 
homosexual poetry and the Greek norms of masculine and feminine 
beauty. Sections dealing with inscriptions, ‘‘predilections and fan- 
tasies,’’ comedy, philosophy, lesbianism, and an argument against the 
theory that Greek homosexuality was a Dorian institution, occupy the 
second half of the book, which also includes a sampling of the evi- 
dence from vase painting; a bibliography; indices of texts and docu- 
ments, Greek words, and English words; and a list of vases mentioned 
in the text. Dover has written in frank and explicit language. At first 
glance, and in external format, the book appears to be both scholarly 
and open-minded. Unfortunately, it is not all that it appears to be. 

Serious problems appear to me to occur in the handling of the 
literary evidence. It is unfortunate that the book does not include a 
collection of the more important primary sources, at least in transla- 
tion. In the context of various discussions Dover does often offer 
passages in translation or paraphrase, and the index of Greek texts 
enables the reader to find references to a given work; that this is not 
adequate I would argue by giving an example. On pages 189-90 Dover 
discusses F149 of Ephoros, paraphrasing the passage. In this para- 
phrase, the gift given to the eromenos by the erastes is simply ‘‘cloth- 
ing," a translation of Ephoros' orolÿv ztoÁAguuxnv. This translation, 
coupled with the omission of the rest of the passage, obscures the 
connection of the Cretan custom with military service; it also 
obscures the parallel with Plutarch Dial. 761B, in which the Theban 
erastes also gives the eromenos a gift of a military outfit (ztavozAía). 
When Dover does consider the Plutarch passage, it 1s in a different 
section and thus a different context: it figures in a section devoted to 
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homosexuality in Elis and Boeotia, but no reference is made to the 
similar Cretan practice recorded in Ephoros F149— nor would the 
reader guess from Dover's presentation that the Cretan practice had 
anything to do with warfare. Dover concludes from the Plutarch pas- 
sage that, '' Here we seem to catch a historical development [connec- 
tion between homosexuality and the instilling of courage in young 
warriors] actually in process, and it is in a non-Dorian ambience." 
Surely Dover is being less than fair to obscure the Cretan-—and thus 
Dorian—parallel by the use of paraphrase and the placement of the 
two passages in different sections. Had the reader been readily able to 
compare the original texts, the parallel would have been evident. 
(This parallel is also important for the problem of the “‘Phoenician’’ 
origins of the Thebans, for it has been argued on other grounds that 
this origin was in fact Cretan.) 

Further problems with the interpretation of the literary evidence 
occur in Dover's eliciting of the Greek norms of proper homosexual 
behavior. It is Dover's conviction that the passive partner or 
eromenos received no sexual pleasure from the relationship. This 
becomes an axiom of his interpretation, repeated on pages 36, 42 n. 9, 
52f., 67, 96, 97, 103, 106, 123, and 150. Dover's proof of this proposi- 
tion is to be found on page 52. The logical form of this proof is not 
completely clear to me, but it is clear that all the evidence cited is 
from Plato and Xenophon, which in itself should give rise to suspi- 
cion. 

At least part of the argument rests upon a differentiation between 
"eros" and ‘‘philia,’’ in which the former denotes sexual love and the 
latter denotes love of a non-sexual sort. Dover claims that this is 
classical usage, as illustrated by Plato's Phaedrus 255D. On two 
counts this argument stands convicted by Dover himself. In note 11 
on page 43 he says, ‘‘since Plato's concept of eros differed from 
everyone else's, no evidence relating to his use of eran and epithu- 
mein tells us anything about Greek usage in general." Secondly, on 
page 50 Dover says that, ‘‘in the classical language there is no word 
for “love” which precludes sexuality in cases where a sexual element 
in a relationship is socially acceptable" '; therefore, to use the assumed 
lack of a sexual component inphilia to prove that any sexual feelings on 
the part of the eromenos were socially unacceptable is to indulge in cir- 
cular reasoning. À further problem arises from the fact that this pas- 
sage continues on to attribute to the eromenos a desire, though 
weaker than that of the lover, for touching, kissing, and ''lying be- 
side" the lover, making it difficult to see how Dover can claim the 
passage as evidence in an argument that the eromenos felt no sexual 
interest. 

More direct evidence of Dover's thesis that the eromenos felt no 
sexual pleasure is offered in Plato's Phaedrus 240D. This passage, 
however, comes from the speech which argues that the boy should 
favor the non-lover, a speech which surely was a paidia, and cannot 
be taken seriously as evidence about usual Greek behavior or expec- 
tations. Again, Dover offers Xenophon, Symposium 8.21, as evidence 
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for his claim. Here Socrates is speaking, and it can hardly be main- 
tained that Socrates expresses the traditional view on this subject. 

Dover's claim that the eromenos received no sexual pleasure ac- 
cording to the Greek norm thus rests on very shaky grounds as far as 
the ancient evidence is concerned. Since this claim is basic to his 
interpretation of Greek male homosexuality, this constitutes a serious 
flaw. It is unfortunate that a book on such a popular subject should 
put forward a characterization of Greek attitudes which is so poorly 
founded, for it seems inevitable that this book will be accepted as 
definitive by many, and that a new myth of Greek homosexuality may 
thus have been created. 

Turning to the pictorial evidence, a random check of the primary 
sources suggests an idiosyncratic interpretation is sometimes in- 
volved here as well. For instance, on page 96 Dover comments that 
“We should hardly expect to find a homosexual analogue to RL 68 
[not among the illustrations in the book], where a raked woman pulls 
a man down towards her by the arm." RL 68 is Naples H2202 (H. 
Metzger, Les Représentations dans la céramique attique du IVe sié- 
cle [Paris 1951]). It portrays a man and woman kissing during a drink- 
ing party with other couples; all of the participants in the symposium 
are naked but with the lower half of their bodies draped. The man in 
question is seated in the usual reclining position, and the woman is 
seated on the edge of the couch, with her back to him. She is lifting 
her head up and back so that they can kiss, while raising her right arm 
to his shoulder (thus "pulling him down towards her’’); his right arm 
partly encircles her waist. To my view, the woman is no more pro- 
vocative or bold than the enthusiastic boys shown in R59 and R520; in 
fact, R59 seems to be its ‘‘homosexual analogue," although the 
homosexual pair face each other. 

Finally, I must object strongly to footnote 18 on page 36, in which 
Dover uses a classic rhetorical device: “I do not countenance the 
strange notion that women ‘really want’ to be raped, but I am ac- 
quainted with a case in which, according to her own private tes- 
timony ...." The “source” is anonymous, and the "information" 
irrelevant to the discussion. 

It is unclear for exactly what audience this book was intended. 
Dover's own statement suggests that it is aimed at least in part toward 
the classicist (whose further work it is to assist). In that case, a better 
summary of past work on the subject should have been provided. The 
brief account offered in the Preface is unsatisfactory, nor are some of 
the individual topics sufficiently documented. For instance, there 
should have been a reference to D. M. Robinson and E. J. Fluck, A 
Study of Greek Love-Names, in the discussion of Greek kalos names 
(the book is listed in the bibliography and is referred to in footnotes in 
other parts of the book, but I have not been able to find a reference to 
it in the section for which it is basic. A reference is also wanting to 
those who maintain the ‘Dorian theory" which Dover attempts to 
refute (184ff.). Finally, I miss any reference to what seems to me to be 
(still) the most useful introductory work on the subject, J.-H.-E. 
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Meier and L.-R. de Pogey-Castries, Histoire de l'amour grec dans 
l'antiquité (Paris 1930). 

In many ways, this is an interesting and provocative book, but it is 
not for the casual reader. If an energetic classicist will trace every 
reference back to its primary source and search the secondary refer- 
ences with an eye to missing secondary material, he or she may find © 
the book a valuable (if occasionally maddening) resource. But taken 
as it stands, it is too often simply misleading. 


NANCY DEMAND 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


HANS JOACHIM METTE. Urkunden dramatischer Aufführungen in 
Griechenland. Berlin; New York, de Gruyter, 1977. Pp. xvi + 
247. DM 128.00. 


Adolf Wilhelm's Urkunden dramatischer Aufführungen in Athen 
appeared in 1906, reprinted in 1965. Since the date of its first printing, 
new fragments have been discovered. The study of the stones them- 
selves, moreover, has led often to the joining or association of previ- 
ously isolated pieces. Greater refinement in epigraphical techniques 
has also allowed the partial traces of lost letters to be read more 
exactly and for the hands of the various masons or their periods to be 
determined. The list of archons too has been refined, thus allowing a 
more accurate dating or sequence of the documentary evidence. Sir 
Arthur Pickard-Cambridge attempted to take cognizance of these ad- 
vances in our knowledge in the version of the texts he included in his 
Dramatic Festivals of Athens, but even in the second, revised edition 
of 1968, the texts as produced by John Gould and David M. Lewis are 
incomplete and therefore easily misleading for the casual reader. 
Since then, additional work has been done, principally by Bruno 
Snell, Colin Austin, and Paulette Ghiron-Bistagne. 

Hans Joachim Mette's Urkunden dramatischer Aufführungen in 
Griechenland brings the evidence up-to-date in a beautifully printed 
little volume that gathers together definitive texts of all the documents 
relating to the production of drama in ancient Greece. This book is an 
invaluable aid for scholarship, well organized and thorough in its 
cross-referencing of literary and epigraphical sources. A complete set 
of indices renders the documentary material easily accessible, while 
the occasional misprint is only to be expected in a work of this com- 
plexity. 


CARL A. P. Ruck 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
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R. E. WvcHERLEY. The Stones of Athens. Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University Press, 1978. Pp. xviii -- 294. $25.00; pb. $12.50. 


Anyone who cares about classical Athens will find much to reflect 
on in this book, which is full of information from ancient texts, mod- 
ern studies, talk with contemporary experts, and personal observa- 
tion. The reporting is selective and learned, no surprise to those who 
have had the benefit of Wycherley's The Athenian Agora HI: Literary 
and Epigraphical Testimonia and Agora XIV: The Agora of Athens, 
on which he collaborated with Homer Thompson. 

There are twelve chapters, each an independent essay in which W. 
identifies, describes, and discusses an area, e.g. ‘The Market,” ‘The 
Kerameikos and Other Cemeteries," '*Peiraeus;" or a monument in 
its setting, e.g. Parthenon, Erechtheion; or a group of comparable 
monuments, e.g. ‘The Walls." In a postscript, "The Stones," W. 
names and describes different kinds of stone Athenians quarried and 
imported to use in their building. 

The book fills a need, since standard works of fifty and even 
twenty-five years ago are now obsolete in fundamental areas. W. 
Judeich's great Topographie von Athen, 1931, antedates American 
excavations in the Athenian Agora. In fact, J. Perizweig Binder, in her 
privately circulated Athens Survey, 1976, lists ‘‘2289 monuments, 
place-names and cults of which 437 were recorded by Pausanias .. . 
and 976 were discussed or noted by ... Judeich." I. T. Hill's The 
Ancient City of Athens, 1953, a book comparable in scope to the one 
under review, antedates inter alia Greek excavations south and 
southeast of the Acropolis and recent German excavation and publi- 
cation of Kerameikos material. J. Travlos' Pictorial Dictionary of 
Ancient Athens, 1971, 1s recent to be sure and a rich treasury of 
photographs, plans, bibliography and comment, but identifications in 
the work offer many challenges to further research as well as certified 
old findings. 

Furthermore, new, valuable material continues to appear, e.g. E. 
Vanderpool’s identification of ‘‘The Prison of Sokrates.’’ (Plausible 
enough without the romantic notion that Athenians installed that par- 
ticular Hellenistic bust of Sokrates in the building in which he died, it 
is epitomized by W. on pp. 46-47). Some other representative items 
that are comparatively new, i.e. not in Judeich or Hill, or of general 
interest to Hellenists are the following: pp. 63-64, speculation on a site 
for the Leokorion. P. 126, note 29, H. Eiteljorg's suggestion that the 
older propylon, was built after the Persian invasion. Pp. 169-70, evi- 
dence for a shrine of Pankrates, from which modern Pankrati takes its 
name. P. 167, the Delphinion. Pp. 166-67, 77, the Pythion. (P. 168, 
note 31, W. is noncommittal in noting a dubious identification of the 
Palladion). P. 178, an enigmatic sculptured marble relief of Zeus, 
Hermes, and other deities. P. 187, the progress of Artemis Amarysia 
from Euboean Amarynthos to Athmone and Athens. Pp. 189-92, the 
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Melitean sanctuary of Artemis (Aristoboule?). P. 244, J. Travlos' cal- 
culation that there were 6000 houses, hence 36,000 occupants in the 
upper city. Pp. 242, 247, fine reconstructions of Athenian and Attic 
houses by J. E. Jones. 

The book, both an inevitable choice for introductory archaeology 
courses and helpful for advanced study of Athenian topography, will 
be widely read and correspondingly influential. For that reason I re- 
cord the following notes and queries concerning details: p. 31, is it 
ever correct to say that the democratically appointed Basileus pre- 
sided over trials concerning religious matters? Certainly itis not true of 
the constitution Aristotle describes in Ath. Pol. 42-69. Also, can we 
know that there was ‘‘just about room" for the Court of the 
Areopagos to meet in the King’s Stoa? Why not ‘‘easily room’’? How 
many judges sat on that tribunal? Given the conditions for member- 
ship and tenure, the number cannot have been the same from year to 
year. Pp. 56, 58, the term jurors’ or dikasts’ ‘‘tickets’”’ lacks clarity, 
since dikastic pinakia and symbola both functioned as tickets. Pp. 
59-60, 212, the assertion that law-courts did not have roofs (also in 
Agora III, p. 145) is based on an old and false etymology by which 
heliaia is derived from helios. Heliaia, however, is derived from aAje. 
See C. D. Buck ap. Bonner-Smith, Administration of Justice, 1(1938) 
157, note 5, H. Frisk, Gr. Etymol. Worterbuch, s.v. P. 60, correct 
(also in Agora HI, p. 147) the date of Agora I 1749 to 342/1. P. 70, it is 
sometimes true that ‘‘In Homer’s Olympus Hephaistos was a figure of 
fun,’’ but what follows is askew: ''his sexual relationship with Athena 
was ambiguous and undignified." Can W. mean Aphrodite? Is it 
proper in any case to yoke ''sexual relationships '—a meanly limiting 
sort of phrase even when applied to human beings—and Olympian 
gods? 

Pp. 97-98, 238, when Wycherley says, ‘This may indeed be the 
Marble-Carvers’ Street mentioned by Plutarch," he appears to be 
approving a known identification. But when Rodney Young invented 
the name ''Street of the Marble-Workers," it was because he had 
found abundant marble chips and other industrial detritus while ex- 
cavating an ancient road SW of the Agora. He expressly declined to 
call it the road that led óià röv éguoyAoqx«v and past the dikasteria in 
Plutarch, de genio Socratis, 10. And Young's caution still seems the 
better way, for so far as can now be told, the dikasteria were situated 
in the NE part of the Agora. Pp. 172, 248, “generally agreed’’ on the 
site of Enneakrounos is perhaps too sanguine a formulation. P. 264, 
Wycherley’s suggestion that the ‘‘usual offices’’ of Athens were du- 
plicated in Peiraeus receives support from evidence that at least one 
dikasterion was functioning in Peiraeus (see CalStudClassAnt. 9 
[1976] 7-19). P. 275, what precisely are the "recent sophisticated 
tests" by which various marbles in the Hephaisteion and other tem- 
ples are identified? 

In sum, this is a full, dependable introduction to the topography and 
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monuments of Classical Athens. If details prompt questions that is the 
nature of the inquiry. Wycherley gives us a guide to be thankful for. 


ALAN L. BOEGEHOLD 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


J. M. C. TovNBEE. Roman Historical Portraits. Ithaca, New York, 
Cornell University Press, 1978. Pp. 208. ill. $35.00. (Aspects of 
Greek and Roman Life) 


A Roman historical portrait is defined by the author as ‘‘the 
true, individual, realistic likeness of an identifiable, specific person- 
age who played a part in Roman history" (9). Even discounting 
familiar figures, as Miss Toynbee does (Imperial families are omitted), 
there are untold multitudes who might fall under this blanket: some on 
the fringe of the political whirl at Rome, others on the geographical 
periphery of the empire. À selection from both categories forms the 
focus of the present volume: in Part I, Miss Toynbee considers 53 
Roman notables from the middle Republic through Augustan times; in 
Part II, 183 foreign rulers. The chronological scope of this second part 
is specified on the section's title page as ranging from the third cen- 
tury B.C. through the fifth century A.D., but in fact it goes consid- 
erably beyond: included are several Sassanian kings who ruled as 
much as two centuries later. 

In her concise and very excellent introduction, Miss Toynbee is 
rightly strict in her definition of an ‘‘authentic’’ portrait: one that is, or 
at least directly derives from, a contemporary, realistic likeness. 
Since coin portraits best satisfy her criteria, they are the core of this 
volume, comprising 338 of the 409 illustrations. 

The text of Part I includes fine full sections on Pompey, Caesar, 
Octavian and Agrippa (none of whom, though, can qualify as the 
"]esser known" figures that Miss Toynbee especially hopes to pre- 
sent) and leaves the reader wishing that the author had continued the 
sound and thoroughly valuable survey of Roman Romans that would 
have been so useful. She might well have spared us the interminable 
stream of Parthians, and worse, who are presented in Part II. This is a 
dreary crowd to begin with; here, the majority of them are illustrated 
by a single coin, and that almost always too schematized to give the 
authentic notion of the subject's actual appearance stipulated by the 
author at the outset. | 

Miss Toynbee states that ‘‘illustrations constitute the essence of 
this book" (11), but one must observe that they also constitute a 
remarkable handicap. Sheer number of illustrations is not in itself 
impressive; quality of reproduction is crucial to a book of this type, 
for one simply cannot pick out a portrait unless specific features can 
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be recognized. Coins are notoriously difficult anyway, but utterly 
impossible when they are either in poor condition to begin with or 
badly reproduced at secondhand. While one wants to admire efforts to 
show us, e.g., Hortalus and Statilius Taurus, their coins are in un- 
speakably poor condition; Miss Toynbee herself might as well be 
shown on these faceless lumps. They are utterly devoid of recogniza- 
ble anatomical features, and there are no less than a dozen other 
stunning companions to these. Many coins, moreover, were repro- 
duced very badly from old published photographs. 

In short, one who knows and, as one must, admires Miss Toynbee's 
previous work expects much more from the grande dame of Roman 
art. This volume really is two half-books. One of them (Part I) is very 
fine indeed, but incomplete; it ought to have been expanded into the 
survey of Roman Romans that would have been so eminently useful to 
the students at whom the book aims. The other (Part II) is not about 
portraits at all, but about history; the material may well be incapable 
of the sort of treatment here attempted. 


David L. THOMPSON 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


ERIC ALFRED HAVELOCK. The Greek Concept of Justice: From its 
Shadow in Homer to its Substance in Plato. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1978. Pp. ix + 382. $16.50. 


Eric Havelock's basic thesis, well known from his Preface to Plato 
(1963) and subsequent works, is that Greek thought in the Homeric 
and archaic periods was heavily conditioned by the fact that the cul- 
tural heritage was communicated primarily through oral recitation, 
that literate communication did not become widespread until the fifth 
century, and that the change from oral to literate communication 
caused a significant change in the nature of Greek thought. This thesis 
(which I shall call the **orality thesis") has been highly controversial, 
and in its full causal sense is unprovable—that is, the assertion that 
Homer had to say the kinds of things he says because he was in some 
sense an "oral poet'' is untestable. 

The Greek Concept of Justice, however, is not simply or even 
primarily an attempt to prove the orality thesis. Rather it is an exami- 
nation of the ‘justice’ or ‘morality’ which we find in Greek authors 
from Homer to Plato, and although H. constantly ties his views on 
justice to the orality thesis, we need not accept this thesis in its full 
sense in order to accept much of H.'s characterization of early Greek 
justice. But his arguments for the orality thesis do have one important 
consequence: they force him (and his reader) continually to ask not 
only, ‘What does ‘justice’ mean for the Greeks (and for us)?” but 
also, ‘What does it mean to ask the question, ‘What does ‘justice’ 
mean?’ "' Thus H. examines not only what the Greeks thought about 
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‘justice’ but also in what ways their thoughts are expressed and how 
the means of expression may have affected the content of the thought. 
The result is a stimulating and important contribution to our under- 
standing of early Greek thought and literature. 

More than half the book deals with the Homeric poems. H. finds in 
these works two closely related aspects of ‘justice,’ one normative 
and the other corrective. In the first sense ‘justice’ is determined by 
adherence to traditional rules of behavior. These rules, illustrated in 
the poem by both positive and negative example, are not stated as 
general principles but are usually contained in speeches as comments 
on various specific situations. In the Odyssey the most important rules 
govern the treatment of guests and beggars (rules which presumably 
arose because these had no family present to protect them—a consid- 
eration ignored by H.). The other aspect of 'justice' is evident in the 
process of correcting violations of these rules and restoring traditional 
order. This 'justice' is basically a procedure, publicly and ceremoni- 
ously carried out, which is best illustrated by Agamemnon's eventu- 
ally making peace with Achilles in the Iliad. 

Although one may question many details in H.'s discussion of 
Homer (e.g., his explanation of the trial scene on Achilles' shield), 
one must applaud his constant attention to the basic issue: what kind 
of ‘justice’ is it that we find in Homer and in what ways does it 
resemble and differ from our own concept of justice. One difficulty he 
faces can be illustrated by his analysis of Zeus' commentary on the 
killing of Agamemnon (Od. 1.32-43): “Whether or not [the killing] was 
"morally wrong' is not stated. It was just that the accepted norms 
governing a given relation in the society were being exceeded” (184). 
Now an easy objection to this view would be that the exceeding of 
social norms is precisely what Homer considers a ‘moral wrong’ and 
that Zeus’ comments thus constitute a ‘moral’ judgment. This objec- 
tion has some validity, but it does not take into account the fact that 
(as H. often points out) for us ‘morality’ (or ‘justice’) implies more 
than adherence to a social norm; it implies adherence to a principle or 
set of principles ''systematically stated by which the inconsistencies 
common to ordinary life can be judged. If we are willing to identify the 
moving principle of modern morality by the term ‘justice,’ conceptu- 
ally defined and consistently applied, we must allow that societies 
relying exclusively on oral storage for their existence could get on 
very well without it. But might they still be aware of a justice of a 
different and prior order, identifiable as a rule of propriety embedded 
in action, recognizable not as principle but as procedure, working 
with varying effects to maintain an overall stability?" (37, italics 
mine). 

It is thus possible that characters in the epics uphold many of the 
same rules of behavior we consider valid in our moral system; they, 
however, understand the rules to be sanctioned only or primarily by 
tradition, whereas we (following Plato) consider moral rules to be 
sanctioned by a more general conceptual principle, according to 
which we can (in theory at least) apply the rules systematically. In 
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short, Homeric morality satisfies some but not all of the requirements 
imposed by our moral thinking, and whereas many scholars choose to 
stress the similarities between the two systems, H. stresses the differ- 
ences. 

Another feature of H.'s view of Greek thinking concerns the verb 
‘to be.’ H. maintains that the early uses of the verb einai do not 
include certain copulative uses which for us (and for Plato) routinely 
Occur in propositional statements. In a strong challenge to Charles 
Kahn's conclusions (The Verb ‘Be’ in Ancient Greek [Dordrecht 
1973]) H. to a large extent returns to the more traditional view, argu- 
ing that einai in Homer is used of location, of status, of presence in 
time, of certain logical relations, and occasionally of existence 
(though only with respect to the gods). However, ‘‘such 'copulative' 
statements as that ‘X is the state of the case’ or that ‘X is a so and so 
thing’ did not become a matter of linguistic routine until after the 
(Socratic?) dialectic had made them so” (356). When general equiva- 
lences are expressed in Homer, einai 1s omitted. 

In some cases I feel H. may be overly restricting the meaning of 
einai, but these few pages (233-48) provide a better account of the 
uses and meanings of einai in Homer than does Kahn's linguistically 
more sophisticated method. And although we shall never know for 
certain what uses of einai were or were not available to ordinary 
Greek speakers at this time, we may nonetheless agree with H. that 
"it is reasonable to conclude that it would not have occurred to a 
Greek of the archaic age to ask himself 'What is justice?' orto get into 
an argument with his neighbor about its ‘nature.’ Would he even be 
able to think about justice as anything except something that occurs or 
is stated incidentally in a procedure in which men gather to judge and 
arbitrate their differences? And if he could neither state it nor come to 
terms with it otherwise, how can we say that justice 'existed' for him, 
as concept or as principle?” (248). 

Thus H. again arrives at his basic conclusion that 'justice' for the 
early Greeks implied primarily a procedure—a public procedure 
sanctioned by tradition in which violations of traditional rules were 
corrected. I would add that such a procedure could in theory resolve 
any disputes, whatever their cause, and I would further suggest that 
such an understanding of ‘justice’ as ‘(legal) procedure’ may have had 
significant practical consequences. If we examine a wide variety of 
Greek laws from the earliest times, we find that in contrast to the early 
laws of most other cultures they contain a high percentage of pro- 
cedural regulation. This may well be another indication of the Greek 
concern with 'justice' as procedure rather than principle. 

In the remainder of the book H. examines closely Hesiod's "poem 
on justice” (i.e. WD 213-85) and tries quite unconvincingly to find a 
Homeric model for each small section of this passage; looks briefly at 
Solon and the Presocratics; discusses in an interesting chapter on 
Aeschylus how the poet exploits the manifold ''field of meaning" of 
dike (legality, propriety, retribution) in the Oresteia; and finally con- 
siders dikaiosyne in Herodotus and in Republic IV. All the Greek in 
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the book is transliterated; the heavy use of hyphens in transliterations 
and translations is at times confusing. I noted misprints on pp. 82, 136, 
232, 238, 247 and 258; on p. 346 note 7 should begin ‘Pfeiffer, /ntro- 
duction... | 

The value of this book lies in the comprehensiveness of its thesis 
and in the author's willingness to raise the most significant (and dif- 
ficult) questions. As one might expect, not all the evidence fits his 
thesis, and some of his attempts to eliminate minor anomalies are 
unconvincing and probably unnecessary: he insists, e.g., that Theog- 
nis 147 must be a fifth-century aphorism (247) and he dismisses the 
name Adikia on a sixth-century vase as ‘‘epigraphically dubious” 
(358). But in spite of disagreement on these and other details, I found 
this a stimulating and rewarding book. It is not the last word on the 
subject, but it should lead more scholars in the future to consider 
more precisely what they mean when they affirm or deny a 'concept 
of justice' among the early Greeks. 


MICHAEL GAGARIN 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


Polemonis Academici Fragmenta collegit Marcellus Gigante. Napoli, 
Bibliopolis, 1977. Pp. 62 = Estratto dai ‘‘Rendiconti dell’ 
Accademia di Archeologia Lettere e Belle Arti di Napoli," 51 
(1976) 91-144. 


This ‘‘tentativo di un’ editio princeps” of the fragments of Pole- 
mon, the successor of Xenocrates as scholarch of the Academy, con- 
tains a new edition of the passages concerning Polemon in Pap. Her- 
cul. 1021, the life of Polemon in Diogenes Laertius, IV, 16-20, and 
then 138 consecutively numbered "fragments." These are mostly 
passages in which Polemon is expressly named, and they are here 
arranged without any attempt to distinguish “testimonia” and ‘‘frag- 
menta'' but according first to the biographical and then to the doxo- 
graphical information that they contain and within each sub-section 
according to the.chronology of the sources. There follow an index 
fontium and a table of contents of the fragments. 

Professor Gigante concludes his brief introduction, ‘‘I frammenti di 
Polemone Academico," by inviting suggestions and criticisms that 
may help him to convert what he calls the present zooéxóootig into a 
fully adequate edition of Polemon's fragments with commentary and 
introduction, a volume which is to take its place in the series La 
Scuola di Platone. Of this series, planned on the lines of Wehrli's Die 
Schule des Aristoteles, the work on Speusippus, Xenocrates, Crates, 
and Crantor according to the announcement by the publisher, Bib- 
liopolis in Naples, is already at an advanced stage: and the programme 
is expressly said to include Arcesilaus, Carneades, Philo of Larissa, 
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and Antiochus of Ascalon. This is an ambitious programme,’ the dif- 
ferent parts of which will present different problems to be resolved in 
different ways; and it is to be hoped that scholars who have given 
special attention to these various problems will respond to Professor 
Gigante's request for suggestions and constructive criticism. 


HAROLD CHERNISS 
THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


! It should be observed that in addition to this series Professor Gigante has 
initiated another, La Scuola di Epicuro, of which two volumes have already 
appeared: a new edition of Philodemus, On Methods of Inference by Phillip 
and Estelle De Lacy and an edition of Polystratus, /7eQi dGAóyov 
xatagoovyoews by Giovanni Indelli, both published by Bibliopolis, 1978. 
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THE AISCHYLEAN TETRALOGY: ATTESTED AND 
CONJECTURED GROUPS 


For better or worse, it seems generally conceded that the 
three extant plays presented by Aischylos in 458 B.C., the 
Agamemnon, Choephoroi, and Eumenides, form a narratively 
connected unit with a continuous plot, called by Aristophanes 
of Byzantium and Aristarchos a trilogy, and termed by the 
didaskaliai, with the satyric Proteus added, a tetralogy.! Were 
the evidence for such a form limited to this one instance, it 
might well be regarded as merely an aberration of the poet's 
last years. But the matter is of course more involved than that. 
Hermann's perusal of the scholia to Thesmophoriazousai es- 


! The present paper is a sequel to one entitled ‘‘The Aischylean Tetralogy: 
Prolegomena,” in CJ 74 (1979) 289-304 (hereafter abbreviated as ‘* AT:P"”). In 
that previous discussion I attempted to review attitudes on such topics as the 
number of plays in a didaskalia, the ancient definition of the word rergaAoyía, 
the Souda's note on Sophokles and tetralogy production, the possibility of 
dilogies, and the interconnection of the satyr play. Here I will say simply that 
“tetralogy” is used as antiquity seems to have used it, of four plays connected 
in plot (though the relationship of the satyr play is less direct). As before, I wish 
to thank Professor William M. Calder HI of the University of Colorado for his 
kindness in reading an earlier draft of the work and for his very informed 
comments; if I have not profited by all of them, I must remain responsible. The 
following frequently cited works are referred to hereafter by author only: F. G. 
Welcker, Die Aeschyleische Trilogie Prometheus (Darmstadt 1824); N. 
Wecklein, Fragmenta Aeschyli (in vol. 2 of Aischylou Dramata Sozomena 
[Athens 1896]; H. J. Mette, Der verlorene Aischylos (Berlin 1963); L. Ferrari, 
I drammi perduti di Eschilo (Palermo 1968). I have made less use of the 
editions of Droysen (Des Aischylos Werke II [Berlin 1832]) and E. A. I. Ahrens 
(Aeschyli et Sophoclis Tragoediae et Fragmenta [Paris 1842] 177-268) because 
they largely follow the arrangements and reconstructions set down by 
Welcker. 
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tablished the existence of a veroaAoyía called Lykourgeia 
(so the scholiast), while Franz in 1848 revealed a hypothesis 
for the Septem which assigned to it as coproductions the 
Laios, Oidipous, and Sphinx.? More recently the publication of 
P. Oxy. 2256 fr. 3 has formally linked the Danaides and 
Amymone; that Hiketides and Aigyptioi were part of the same 
sequence cannot be proved, but the assumption of such a 
four-play group has raised very little objection.? Then there are 
the Prometheus titles; where authorship itself is still debated it 
may seem hazardous to apply a conjectural pattern, yet the 
Desmotes and Lyomenos surely reflect an attempt to create 
connection by someone.^ The result, in any case, is almost 
certainly four productions in which Aischylos linked the plots 
of the separate plays to form an overall story. Against this 
figure we have on the other side evidence for one production in 
which the plots were surely not linked (that of 472 B.C.).? 
Given such a ratio in a very limited number of groups (five 
out of perhaps twenty-two),9 the question then becomes 
whether Aischylos might not also have used this method fre- 
quently in the productions about which we are less well in- 
formed. Welcker, who in 1824 made the first general study of 
the possibilities, took matters rather to extremes with a list of 
nineteen such groups involving at times whoily fabricated ti- 
tles. But the game had been started, and many of the sugges- 
tions found substantial agreement among scholars to whom, 
for example, the presence of three plays on the events sur- 
rounding Patroklos' death seemed more than coincidence. 
Further work eliminated the clearly dubious conjectures and 


2 Cf. below nn. 28 and 16. | 

3 Cf. O. Taplin, The Stagecraft of Aeschylus (Oxford 1977) 194-98, where 
the evidence is subjected to a close and critical scrutiny. 

^ On the whole question of the presumed trilogy and its relationship to a 
possibly un-Aischylean Desmotes cf. most recently M. Griffith, The Authen- 
ticity of Prometheus Bound (Cambridge 1977) 13-16, 245-52. Griffith considers 
a number of possibilities, but he concedes I think that a connected group by 
someone is likely, or else a deliberate attempt to attach the Desmotes to a 
genuine Lyomenos; stronger arguments on the same point are offered by C. J. 
Herington in his review of Griffith, AJP 100 (1979) 424-25. 

* Against efforts to create some such linkage cf. H. D. Broadhead, The 
Persae of Aeschylus (Cambridge 1960) iv-ix, and K. Deichgräber, Die Perser- 
tetralogie des Aischylos (Mainz 1974) 7-9. 

6 Cf. M. Untersteiner, Misc. Phil. in mem. A. Beltrami (Genoa 1953) 239-45. 
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refined some of the more acceptable ones to produce a core of 
groups considered lJikely;7 the latest serious assessment, in 
fact, that of H. J. Mette, editor of Aischylos' fragments, has 
pushed the total back up to perhaps eighteen, and offered in 
many cases detailed reconstructions.® Yet the negative schol- 
arly response to some of his conclusions suggests that this is 
still too sanguine a view.? What I hope to do in the following 
survey is to approach the problem from a more critical bias. I 
must confess at the beginning that my sense of the matter is 
much the same as Mette's; on the basis of four connected 
groups and the common themes of many remaining titles, it 
'seems likely to me that Aischylos did resort to the form in 
question a good deal of the time. Such a feeling, however, is 
not tantamount to proof, nor does it justify forcing all the 
known titles into proper tetralogies. I have tried in what fol- 
lows to review each attested or conjectured group, to summa- 
rize what we know for certain of missing plays, and to note at 
least briefly the more cogent suggestions which have been 
made; what emerges is hopefully a kind of road map to the 
possible shapes and probabilities. None of this is likely to con- 
vince confirmed skeptics, but it may put our grasp of the un- 
certainties on a sounder footing. I have also tried to keep per- 


7 Especially important in this process were the efforts of Wecklein (cf. as 
well as his edition of the fragments the earlier conclusions of the article in SB 
München 1891, 368-85), W. Schmid (Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur 
I:2, 188-89), and H. W. Smyth (Aeschylus vol. 2 [Loeb Library: London 1926] 
377-79). 

3 Mette's actual list (without, however, much in the way of justification) was 
published as a Nachwort to his Die Fragmente der Tragôdien des Aischylos 
(Berlin 1959: 256-60); the sequel volume (above n. 1) then proceeded to de- 
scribe most of these groups as if they were accepted fact. Nevertheless the 
results are usually within generally conjectured bounds. The same cannot be 
said for the still more recent work of Ferrari (also n. 1), who starts from the 
most dubious of premises, namely that all Aischylos' plays must have be- 
longed to groups. As a result we are given twenty-two full ‘‘tetralogies,”’ 
including among them plays with such hitherto unsuspected titles as Neleus*, 
Bellerophon*, Mastigosis*, and Euochias Hetairoi*. Nor is his arrangement of 
plays much more encouraging: Bakchai finds a place with the presumed Per- 
seus group, and Heliades with that on Prometheus. On occasion the author has 
a suggestion of real value, but such unrestrained speculation in one's overall 
approach can only do harm to the study of these matters. 

? Cf. for example Kamerbeek (Mnemosyne 13 [1960] 349); Lloyd-Jones (CR 
14 [1964] 244-47); Mathiessen (Gnomon 38 [1966] 133-34). 
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sonal hypotheses to a minimum; where these do intrude (as for 


. example in the case of the Semele plays), I trust they will be 


received as nothing more than opinion.!? As a kind of organi- 
zational aid, the groups are presented in three categories: at- 
tested, more probable, and less probable. But the reader is 
reminded again that in the latter two almost everything is 
guesswork; how much may be justified it is the purpose of this 
paper to let him decide for himself. In any case the Persai 
production of 472 B.C. is not included, since there is no reason 


. to. suppose anything but the vaguest thematic connection be- 


tween its plays.!! Fragments are cited according to. Mette's 
numbering; [s] after a title indicates that it is definitely or very 
probably satyric. 


d I. Attested Groups 


1) Agamemnon-Choephoroi-Eumenides-Proteus [s]. Our 
only preserved (albeit partially) tetralogy, presented in 458 


. B.C. and fully confirmed as a group by the hypothesis and the 


scholion to Batrachoi 1124. The overall title Oresteia, to judge 
from its appearance in Aristophanes, goes back at least to the 
second half of the fifth century. Hermann objected that such a 
title should refer only to the second and third plays, those 
being the ones in which Orestes actually appears, but this is to 
press a matter of convenience rather closely.!? Despite the 


10 Theories on the pattern and arrangement of such groups go all the way 
back to Hermann, who suggested (Opusc. Il 313-18) that a proper trilogy 
should have a severe play first, then a lyric one, and finally a drama full of 
novelties. Welcker objected (ATP 489-91), but only to replace Hermann's 
theory with his own, wherein action peaked in the middle play of the series and 
the last was left to religious and philosophical considerations. In this century 
the primary contribution to a theory of reconstruction has been that of T. 
Zielinski, who in his Zragodoumenon Libri Tres (Cracow 1925) developed the 
concept of rudimentary vestiges in preserved plays which represent elements 
carried over from lost versions of the same stories (cf. also F. Stoessl, Die 
Trilogie des Aischylos [Baden bei Wien 1937]. Such an approach would 
suggest that the playwrights were often barely in control of their material. 
More promising is C. J. Herington's hypothesis (Arion 4 [1965] 387-403) of a 
thesis-antithesis-resolution pattern, but of course there is no reason to suppose 
that Aischylos always worked from a set plan. 

11 On efforts to argue the importance of such thematic links cf. ‘* AT:P'' 293, 

? Opusc. II 309. It is to be sure possible that Aristophares' reference is only 
to the Choephoroi (so Schmid, GGL I:2, 222 n. 1); but cf. R. Cantarella, J nuovi 

frammenti Eschilei di Ossirinco (Naples 1948) 145. 
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time lapse between the three tragedies, the connecting plot line 
seems clear enough; Wiesmann’s attempt to prove otherwise 
for the sake of his own theories on the tetralogy has found no 
support.!? As for the lost satyr play, there is no reason to doubt 
that it concerned Menelaos' adventures in Egypt as recounted 
in Odyssey Ô 351-75. Early conjectures made the title figure a 
king of Egypt who detained Dionysos,'* but the scholion to 
Ô 366 (mentioning Proteus’ daughter Eidothea as a character 
in this very play) should be decisive. The possibilities for bur- 
lesque in Menelaos' efforts to extract information from Proteus 
are obvious, but we should also remember that the latter's 
prophetic powers could give Aischylos considerable latitude in 
reassessing the material of the preceding tragedies.!^ 

2) Laios-Oidipous-Hepta(Septem)-Sphinx[s]. Franz's dis- 
covery in 1848 of a hypothesis for this set corrected Welcker's 
earlier arrangement (which omitted the Septem) and created a 
pattern of crime and punishment through succeeding genera- 
tions which still remains popular in Aischylean interpreta- 
tions.!6 In fact the tetralogy has serious problems of recon- 
struction; given only the final tragedy of the group, we know 
the answers to the situations Aischylos was probing, but not 
the questions. The matter is further complicated by scholars' 
frequent insistence on involving the later productions of 
Sophokles and Euripides." The first play, Laios, features 
Laios himself in the prologue, but beyond that we cannot say 


3 P, Wiesmann, Das Problem der tragischen Tetralogie (Zurich 1929) 9-25. 

14 Cf. Welcker, ATP 507-8. 

15 Cf. L. Levi, Riv. Storia Antica 1908, 234-37. On the so-called Levi's Law 
which forms such a central part of Ferrari's arrangements I have already 
commented, ''AT:P" 300. 

16 J. Franz, Die Didaskalie zu Aeschylos Septem contra Thebas (Berlin 
1848). Welcker (ATP 354-59) desired rather a separate trilogy for each of the 
three epics Oidipodeia, Thebais, and Epigonoi; thus he supported a Laios- 
Sphinx-Oidipous sequence. Hermann (Opusc. Il 314-15) guessed the truth 
but then recanted (Opusc. VI] 190-93) in favor of Welcker's view. Oddly 
enough the correct arrangement was also perceived (and ably defended) by 
A. F. Nake, whose paper however was not published until long after Franz’s 
discovery and his own death (RAM 27 [1872] 193-214). 

17 Against this approach cf. the remarks of H. D. Cameron, Studies on the 
Seven Against Thebes of Aeschylus (The Hague 1971) 12-13, and his own 
reconstruction, 17-29. The sources are also well screened by H. C. Baldry, 
G&R 25 (1956) 24-29, and W. G. Thalmann, Dramatic Árt in Aeschylus's 
Seven Against Thebes (New Haven 1978) 8-26. 
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certainly whether the action revolved around Laios' disobeyal 
of Apollo at the conception and birth of Oidipous, or hís own 
death at Oidipous’ hands some years later.!* In the former case 
the stress would be on the folly of Laios’ actions (with 
perhaps, though I doubt it, some involvement by Pelops and 
Chrysippos);!? in the latter (which seems more likely) Laios 
would relate the oracle and his own response to it, a discussion 
with Iokasta might follow, he would then set out on his journey 
(not, however, to Delphi), and a messenger would return with 
the news of his death (in which case fr. 172* would probably 
occur here).2° The Oidipous is even less clear.?! The assump- 
tion that the play kept to the lines later followed by Sophokles 
may seem obvious,?? but we would then lose the events of his 
old age, including his neglect by his sons and presumably his 
curse upon them.?? On the other hand, if the play is set at this 


18 Cf. Mette, 34-35, and A. J. Podlecki, BICS 22 (1975) 8-14. 

19 The sources for the story of Laios' abduction of Chrysippos are all late: 
cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3.5.5; Ael. NA 6.15; Athen. XIII pp. 602-3; Hyg. Fab. 85. 
Webster (The Tragedies of Euripides (London 1967] 111-13) summarizes what 
is known of Euripides’ Chrysippos. The view that this transgression on the part 
of Laios was included in Aischylos' play has been supported recently by H. 
Lloyd-Jones, The Justice of Zeus (Berkeley 1971) 120-21; Podlecki (previous 
note: 14) reiterates the arguments against it. Lloyd-Jones properly notes that 
the emphasis in such a reconstruction: might well rest on the violation of 
hospitality in Laios' actions, rather than on the supposedly un-Aischylean 
sexual aspects. Nevertheless I wonder if the play in question really has room 
for such matters; what the choral odes of the Septem stress is rather Laios' 
disobedience in begetting a child. Cf. also however Thalmann, 15-17. 

20 The fragment (which seems to indicate a journey south from Thebes) 
could of course occur as well in the Oidipous, though the plural verb makes it 
somewhat less likely. Also perhaps from the Laios would be 173M, in which a 
spitting-out of blood for apotropaic purposes is involved: cf. Thalmann, 24. 

?! 'The literature on this play is far too vast for any complete summary here. 
In what follows I draw heavily on the arguments of E. Bruhn's 1910 edition of 
the Tyrannos, as well as those of C. Robert in his Oidipus (Berlin 1915) 252-83, 
and O., Klotz, RhM 72 (1917—18) 616-25. Robert faces the problems squarely 
and fully, but like Klotz I see no need for Oidipous to die in the play; the curse 
is the essential element in this reconstruction. Cf. also the remarks of R. P. 
Winnington-Ingram in YCS 25 (1977) 1-45, where despite a generally agnostic 
position there is some leaning toward the above views. 

?? So Hermann, Opusc. VII 194, Nauck in his edition of the fragments 
(Leipzig 18892) 55, and A. Lesky, Die tragische Dichtung der Hellenen? (Gót- 
tingen 1972) 89, to name only a few. Mette, 35, also suggests that fr. 691 could 
refer to a Sophoklean-type plague at the start of the play. 

? Hermann and others have admittedly argued for an immediate curse by 
Oidipous against his sons, after blinding himself, simply because they are the 
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latter time, the earlier events—Oidipous' discovery of his 
murder/marriage and his self-blinding—must be relegated to 
choral odes and speeches of reminiscence. I confess this sec- 
ond arrangement seems to me more Aischylean, and it would 
also provide background to what remain very puzzling ele- 
ments in the Septem,?^ but that is simply a preference. Such a 
play (to speculate for a moment) would begin long after the 
discovery had been made, and concern Oidipous' ill-treatment 
by his sons, either through the use of Laios' cups, or the serv- 
ing of a wrong cut of meat, or some other cause.25 The curse 
would then follow, and probably at the end some contract 
between Polyneikes and Eteokles in the hope of avoiding its 
consequences.?* With regard to the satyric Sphinx the plot is 
clear, though we may find ourselves surprised to see a 


products of an incestuous union. I suppose ézíxorog toopds at Septem 786 
could mean this, but I do not quite see why Oidipous should curse his children 
so violently for his own mistake, and only his sons at that. Then too, Eteokles 
must be old enough to understand the curse. For these reasons it seems to me 
more natural to refer Toogüs, with the scholiast, to the events of Oidipous’ old 
age as recounted in the epic Thebais (so Cameron, 91-92, who argues from a 
somewhat different reading). It must, however, be admitted that the text of the 
Septem is very uncertain here, and could be restored in a variety of ways: cf. 
G. R. Manton, BICS 8 (1961) 77-84, for further arguments in support of Her- 
mann. Thalmann, 25-26, rather prefers the latter position, and suggests as well 
that the curse might have surfaced gradually in each of the three plays, dem- 
onstrating its strength through repeated peripeteia. Such an arrangement 
would surely weaken the logic of the narrative connection between the plays in 
order to achieve this thematic unity, but it is attractive nonetheless. 

24 For an ingenious handling of these problems cf. A. P. Burnett, GRBS 14 
(1973) 343-68. Mrs. Burnett proposes a cunning division of information be- 
tween curse and the dream of Septem 710-11, so that the one seems to negate 
the other, and Eteokles fails to grasp their mutual direction until Polyneikes is 
allotted the seventh gate. The same view might also answer Podlecki, 12, who 
feels that the riddle of the curse is too new to have been a part of the previous 
play. 

25 For the epic version of both these actions cf. Thebais frs. II & IN Allen 
(pp. 113-14). One might also note Ades. 458^, a fragment which, though un- 
likely to be Aischylean, could well draw from an Aischylean original. Apollod. 
3.5.9 offers a third possibility, namely that Oidipous' sons failed to help him 
when he was driven from Thebes. 

26 On the possible form of this contract cf. Hellanikos (FGrH 4F98), who 
tells us that Polyneikes chose to take the chiton and necklace of Harmonia and 
withdraw permanently from the city. Again, the crucial point of the action 
would be Eteokles' assumption that through such a bargain the curse of his 
father had been voided. 
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wretched and deceased figure from the tragic narrative brought 
back in a leading role.?? Perhaps the Sphinx's riddles were 
meant to recall the riddling oracles of Apollo, and Oidipous' 
ambiguous curse. 

3) Edonoi-Bassarides-Neaniskoi-Lykourgos[s]. Here again 
Welcker made an ingenious try, linking as he did Edonoi and 
Lykourgos, but not until Hermann pointed out the notice in the 
scholia to Thesm. 134 (724) was the actual arrangement 
known.?? The ‘scholiast here not only employs the term 
tetoadoyia, but adds the phrase Lykourgeia, thereby as- 
suring a general adherence to the story of the Thracian king 
Lykourgos. We have an early version of this story in Miad 
Z 130-40, where Lykourgos opposes the coming of Dionysos 
and is blinded by Zeus, but the scanty fragments of the plays 
themselves offer no guarantees that that account was strictly 
followed. For the Edonoi it is probably safe to say that the 
approach of Dionysos and his retinue is described to the king, © 
who orders their capture; subsequently Dionysos is brought in, 

. a confrontation with Lykourgos ensues, and then imprison- 
ment in the palace. From 76“ we may further suppose some 
kind of epiphany of Dionysos, and the palace itself alive with 
carousal, but nothing more than this. Later accounts?? include 
a madness in which Lykourgos kills his son Dryas and perhaps 
his mother, a cutting-off of his foot, an imprisonment by his 
own people, and a tearing-apart by horses on Mount Pangaion. 
How much of this Aischylos used in his plays is an open ques- 
tion; we do not even know if Lykourgos dies in the Neaniskoi 
(where the chorus members are presumably Edonian youths) 
or becomes reconciled with the god. There is, however, gen- 
eral agreement that the satyr play dealt with a contest between 
beer and wine, and if as seems likely Lykourgos is converted 
to the latter, we might more readily assume a reconciliation in 


27 For the play cf. Levi, 237-39, and the bibliography cited in P. Guggisberg, 
Das Satyrspiel (Zurich 1947) 97-98. Klotz, 623-24, more than adequately re- 
futes the notion of Robert and others that Oidipous himself did not appear. 

28 Welcker, ATP 320-27; Hermann, Opusc. V 3-30.. More recent attempts at 
a reconstruction include Wecklein; 593-97; L. Séchan, Études sur la tragédie 
grecque (Paris 1926) 63-79; K. Deichgràber, Nachr. Göttingen 1938—39, 231- 
309; Mette, 136-41; Ferrari, 367-88. 

?? Primarily Apollod. 3.5.1, but cf. also D. S. 3.65.4-5 and Hyg. Fab.132, 
242. : 
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the last tragedy.?? Thus again the satyr play would offer a 
lighter view of the tragic material. One final point concerns a 
passage from Eratosthenes in which we read of Orpheus' de- 
struction by the Bassarides after he climbed Mount Pangaion 
to honor the sun (839). Mention of Aischylos in connection 
with the Bassarides here has led a number of scholars?! to sup- 
pose that the second play revolved around Dionysos and Or- 
pheus, rather than Lykourgos. Yet Eratosthenes does not 
strictly speaking vouch for more than the name Bassarides as 
Aischylean, and even should the whole story come from an 
Aischylean play, it need be no more than an exemplum or 
warning in a choral ode.?? 

4) Hiketides-Aigyptioi-Danaides-Amymone[s]. The indica- 
tions of the titles have long made this an obvious possibility, 
and near-total confirmation has been provided by P. Oxy. 2256 
fr. 3, where Danaides and Amymone are guaranteed as the last 
two plays. For the reconstruction of the whole A. F. Garvie's 
thorough survev of evidence and conjectures makes all but the 
briefest comment superfluous.?? Welcker and others did at- 
tempt to place the Aigyptioi first, but most scholars now agree 
that the demands of plot and staging are against that view. The 
majority opinion gives roughly the following: the Danaids ar- 
rive at Argos and successfully petition Pelasgos for sanctuary. 
The Egyptians demand their restitution. After some sort of 
battle (and possibly the death of Pelasgos) an agreement is 
reached whereby the Dariaids accept the Egyptians, but on the 
wedding night all save Hypermestra slay their new husbands 
with daggers provided by Danaos. A crisis ensues, involving 
either the Danaids (for the murders) or Hypermestra (for dis- 
obedience) or both. In any case Aphrodite resolves the conflict 
with a speech supporting Hypermestra's action, and the other 
sisters are presumably reconciled to marriage. 34 We should 


30 So Deichgraber; Levi (above n. 15: 239-40) prefers to put the action of the — 
satyr play earlier. 

31 Hermann, Opusc. V 19-20; Deichgräber, 281-86; Mette, 138- 40; Ferrari, 
376-80. 

?? So Séchan, 68-69; cf. also Wecklein, 595-96. 

33 A. F. Garvie, Aeschylus’ Supplices: Play and Trilogy (Cambridge 1969) 
163-233; for a more opinionated (in the best sense) treatment, cf. Winnington- 
Ingram, JHS 81 (1961) 131-52. 

34 Pindar, Pyth. 9.111-16, recounts a bridal race held by Danaos to marry off 
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note here that the narrative of the tragedies is not only con- 
tinuous but closely connected. Moreover, the preserved frag- 
ments of the satyr play, with their opposition of lust (the satyr) 
and wooing (Poseidon), offer almost unmistakeably a micro- 
cosm of the important themes in the preceding plays.’ 


Il. More Probable Groups 


5) Prometheus Desmotes-Prometheus Lyomenos-Prometheus 
Pyrphoros-__________[s]. For those who still believe that 
our preserved play is by Aischylos, this category would 
seem the appropriate place to discuss it; those who do 
not are welcome to pass over the following remarks.?9 Her- 
mann's objections notwithstanding, the scholion to Desmotes 
511 has long been accepted as evidence that the Desmotes and 
Lyomenos formed a connected group, in that order.?? Yet 
Taplin has recently resurrected the argument against this con- 
clusion, taking the words év yàg t@ ñs Óógáuati to 
refer to the next item in a book edition (Lyomenos could well 
follow Desmotes in an alphabetized order) rather than in a 
tetralogy sequence.?? Nevertheless such a line of reasoning, 
even if correct, would be neutral in weight, and on other 
grounds the two plays do seem to stand together.?? As a third 


forty-eight of his daughters. In discussing this possibility Podlecki (above n. 
18: 5) suggests that certain allusive lines near the end of the Hiketides might 
anticipate an erotic attraction to the Danaids by some of the Argive men. 

35 Cf. D. F. Sutton, GRBS 15 (1974) 193-202. 

36 Obviously this is not the place to consider the general question of author- 
` ship; for arguments against inclusion of a Prometheus group here cf. the work 
of Griffith cited at n. 4, as well as now M. L. West, JHS 99 (1979) 130-48. I 
confess 1 remain of the opinion that the thought and dramatic framework of 
these plays was laid out by Aischylos, whoever may have reshaped the writing 
(Euphorion, for a group presented in his father's name?). 

37 Hermann, Opusc. IV 253-64. 

38 JHS 95 (1975) 184-86; against this reading of the words, West, 130 n. 2. 

39 Cf. Herington's remarks (above n. 4). I have argued elsewhere (ZAnt 26 
[1976] 31-42) that Prometheus' often contradictory projections of the future do 
demand some sort of resolution in a subsequent play, and that the exchange 
: between Prometheus and Cheiron so often cited as the key to the settlement 
with Zeus is actually a much more complicated trade between Prometheus and 
Herakies. For Taplin's arguments (above n. 38) against such a group on the 
basis of the three Prometheus epicleses, cf. my remarks at “‘AT:P’’ 303 n. 81, 
and West, 131. 
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play to go with them the Pyrphoros would seem an obvious 
choice, since the Pyrkaeus is surely satyric, and thus probably 
the Prometheus presented fourth in the 472 B.C. production. 
Against that several scholars (in this century most especially 
Focke)*® have suggested that the Pyrphoros is the Pyrkaeus 
(the latter is not in the Medicean Catalogue) and thus that there 
was no third play. But we should note that (1) the remark on 
binding in the Pyrphoros 341™) would then be a problem, (2) 
there are a number of other plays also missing from the 
Catalogue, and (3) Focke’s latter statement need not in any 
case follow from the former.*! Pyrophoros (or whatever we 
call it) is of course not without difficulties of its own: if it was 
the first play of the group (so Welcker) Prometheus’ narration 
of his deeds in the Desmotes seems rather excessive; if it was 
the last (so Westphal) it is hard to imagine what it contained, 
since Athenaios (334") certainly implies a full reconciliation at 
the end of the Lyomenos.?? I would add however that it will not 
do to underestimate Aischylos’ inventiveness (or those of lost 
sources); who for example could have guessed the direction 
the Eumenides would take?*? Finally, we should remember 
that if the scholion on Desm. 511 does mean what Hermann 


40 F. Focke, Hermes 65 (1930) 263-69. Hermann, Opusc. IV 253-55, summa- 
rizes previous arguments. 

^! Against the identification cf. Wecklein, Dramata II 29-30, and ‘‘AT:P”’ 
298 n. 52. Plays certainly missing from the Catalogue include Alkmene, 
Glaukos Potnieus, Hiereiai, Palamedes, Phineus, and Oreithyia; perhaps also 
Sisyphos Petrokylistes (if it is not the same as the Drapetes) and Thalamopoioi. 
On the idea that there might have been a third play other than Pyrphoros cf. for 
example Lloyd-Jones, Dionisio 43 (1969) 211-18, and The Justice of Zeus 97- 
103, where it is very tentatively suggested that the Aitnai (with the unplaced 
“Dike” fragment, 530") might complete the group. 

42 Cf. Weicker, ATP passim, and R. Westphal, Prolegomena zu Aeschylus 
Tragódien (Leipzig 1869) 207-24. M. Pohlenz argues against Westphal and 
surveys more recent opinion in Die Griechische Tragödie? (Gottingen 1954) I, 
77-78, II, 40-41; so also now West, 131-32. Space does not permit here even an 
attempt to analyse the complexities involved in reconstructing the Lyomenos, 
where Prometheus was visited by the Titans and perhaps Gaia (perhaps not: cf. 
West, 141-42), and released by Herakles with or without the consent of Zeus. 
If Athenaios is right the secret was also divulged in this play, but why is 
another matter. À. D. Fitton-Brown's treatment (JHS 79 [1959] 52-60) is still I 
think the most useful account of the problems. 

*3 G. Thomson (Prometheus Bound [Cambridge 1932]32-38) offer various 
suggestions for a final play, including Prometheus' re-entry into Olympos and 
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and Taplin have argued, we would have yet another possibil- 
ity; thus Podlecki not unreasonably suggests that the missing 
play may have been the second one, and recounted Prom- 
etheus’ adventures in Hades before he reemerged in the 
Caucasus.^^ For subject matter we might draw on encounters 
with a variety of dead or tormented individuals (Hermes does 
mention Tartaros), as well as perhaps his fellow Titans (or 
Sisyphos, protagonist of at least one Aischylean play). With 
regard to the satyr drama we have no evidence whatever. To 
hazard only one proposal, Proklos' note on Pandora at 
Hesiod Op. 157 cites an Aischylean reference to her as tow 
zgAoxAáorov onéouatos Ovyth yuvÿ (718%). Such a line 
could occur casually in a number of contexts, but the 
most likely instance is surely a play about Pandora herself; 
her creation and bestowal upon an unwary Epimetheus would 
certainly provide suitable material for a satyr drama, *? and 
such a topic, involving as it would Zeus' intentions toward 
men, might relate very appropriately to the narrative of the 
. tragedies. For title either Pandora or Epimetheus would serve 
- (both would fit into Dieterich's proposed fifth column of the 
Catalogue),4$ or perhaps even the attested Thalamopoioi, with 
its chorus of satyrs constructing the bridal chamber.^? | 


the founding of the lesser mysteries of Demeter. If N. Terzaghi’s assignment 
(RFIC 82 [1954] 337-52) of P. Oxy. 2245 (343™) to a tragic Pyrphoros was 
certain, we might at least have a celebration of the gift of fire in this drama; but 
his arguments as to satyr dress are not conclusive, nor must the garlands of 11. 
54-55 (Mette's numbering) necessarily be the expiatory ones described by 
Athenaios (xv 672f.) More likely the fragment is from the satyric Pyrkaeus. 

44 Above n. 18: 16, 

45 Sophokles uses the same material for his play Pandora/Sphyrokopoi (cf. 
A. C. Pearson, The Fragments of Sophocles vol. II [Cambridge 1917] 135-39). 
Zeus’ gift of Pandora to man, viewed in a beneficent light, might also provide a 
topic for a third tragedy in which the god’s concern for men is more fully 
revealed. 

#6 Cf. A. Dieterich, RAM 48 (1893) 141-46, and my article forthcoming in the 
same journal. 

47 The title is known only from Pollux. To Welcker’s suggestion that the play 
went with Iphigeneia it has been objected that there never was any marriage 
intended; to Hermanns that the title is only an alternate for Aigyptioi there is 
the fact that after the generous offer of Pelasgos and the city (Hik. 1009-11) the 
Danaids scarcely need new bridal chambers, nor would they be in process of 
construction throughout the second play. Poilux’s quotation rather suggests a 
satyr drama. | 
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6) Myrmidones-Nereides-Phryges- .. .. [s]. These ti- 
tles are nowhere actually recognized as a group, but the con- 
tent of the three separate plays as indicated by the fragments 
makes such a conclusion virtually inescapable. The plot seems 
basically that of the Iliad, though approach and viewpoint may 
have been quite different.^? Various factors complicate the re- 
construction: Aischylos' dependence on Homer, Accius' de- 
pendence on Aischylos (if any), the authenticity of some of the 
newer fragments (P. Oxy. 2253, PSI 1211), and the attendabil- 
ity of the younger scholia.*9 New évidence, however, has in. 
part altered the picture,°° and the following now seems fairly 
likely. At the start of the first play a chorus of Myrmidons 
enters, appealing to a silent Achilleus to return to battle. Fol- 
lowing their parodos, which elicits no response, two heralds 
(Talthybios and a silent Eurybates?) enter to make the same 
appeal, but with no better results. Next comes Phoinix, who 
may or may not report a threat of stoning by the Achaians if 
Achilleus does not return. To this (or something Phoinix says) 
Achilleus finally replies, but it presumably requires a mes- 
senger's (Patroklos?) report of the burning ships before he 
consents to let his friend fight. Patroklos then dons the armor 


48 For the various reconstructions cf. Welcker, ATP 415-30; Hermann, 
Opusc. V 136-63; Wecklein (above n. 7) 327-68; Croiset, REG 7 (1894) 151-80; 
W. Schadewaldt, Hermes 71 (1936) 25-69; Mette, 112-21; Ferrari, 91-111. 

49 On the fragments (P. Oxy. 2253 = 223a", PSI 1211 = 225%) cf. Lloyd- 
Jones' 1957 Appendix to Smyth's Loeb edition of Aischylos (II, 582-84, 
590-93). The Oxyrhynchus lines appear to contain a greeting to the assembled 
Achaians; Myrmidones seems the obvious choice, but /phigeneia or Telephos 
might do as well. The Florentine papyrus presents the famous threat of stoning 
Achilleus; here the situation is clear, the Aischylean authorship less so (fuller 
discussion [on the assumption that the lines are by Aischylos] in B. Snell’s 
Scenes from Greek Drama [Berkeley 1967] 1-22, 139-43). With regard to the 
younger scholion in question (212a": Talthybios and Eurybates before a silent 
Achilleus), Hermann, Wecklein, and Schadewaldt rejected it, but Bergk 
(Hermes 18(1883] 481-87), Croiset, and most recently V. Di Benedetto (Maia 19 
[1967] 374-82) argue more reasonably for its retention. If, however, Herington 
(RhM 115 (1972) 199-203) is right in reading a plural verb here, it may be that © 
the passage has nothing to do with Aischylos. Nevertheless the silence of 
Achilleus at the beginning of the Myrmidones seems well established: cf. the 
excellent discussion by Taplin, HSCPh 76-(1972) 62-76. 

59 Cf. Di Benedetto, 373-74, who argues from a fragment transcribed by 
Vitelli and subsequently lost that Phoinix brings the threat of stoning (Snell 
supposed Antilochos) and shakes Achilleus from his silence. Now listed by 
Mette as fr. 224a in Lustrum 13 (1968) 517-18. 
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(this may all be offstage) and goes out; the news of his death is 
brought back by Antilochos (possibly preceded by a mes- 
senger) and the play ends in laments (with stress on the sexual 
aspect of the loss). The second play is less clear, owing to a 
smaller number of fragments. But certainly the Nereids enter 
at the start, and after them probably Thetis bearing the new 
arms. Achilleus would then depart for battle, and a messenger 
would bring the news of his victory, followed by Achilleus 
himself with the corpse of Hektor. For the third play we seem to 
have Achilleus beginning the action in silence again. Hermes 
comes to tell him he must return the body, and then the chorus 
of Trojan attendants enters, followed by Priam with the ran- 
som. This last was apparently weighed out against Hektor's 
body pound for pound, but what passed between Priam and 
Achilleus we cannot say. A reference to Andromache has been 
taken by some scholars to indicate her presence, though she 
may only be mentioned in passing;*! without her the group 
nowhere seems to require more than two actors. In any case 
we apparently have a very close-knit narrative; each play 
follows directly on the preceding one, with only minor actions 
occurring between them, much as in the Danaid group (save of 
course for the murders, which cannot have been shown under 
any circumstances). For the satyr play there is again no obvious 
title, but Mette observes that P. Oxy. 2254, though very frag- 
mentary, appears to contain the words Jloiaue and O075oesg 
oide, which if correct would certainly suggest a satyr play 
about Priam and perhaps Paris. | 

7) Memnon-Psychostasia-Phrygioi(?)-________[s]. Given 
the presence of two separate plays on Memnon's exploits at 
Troy (for what else could either of these plays contain?) and 
given the continuous nature of the action (is there much point 
in the death of Antilochos in the first play without the death of 
Memnon in the second?) the conclusion of some sort of con- 
nection here seems hard to avoid.5? Nevertheless the lack of an 
immediately apparent third title has caused doubt in some 


5! The question turns on whether & rather than 7v should be supplied in the 
first line of 247"; Hermann, Smyth, and Ferrari argue affirmatively, but most 
other scholars favor the indirect reference. 

52 Discussion of these plays in Welcker, ATP 430-37; Hermann, Opusc. VH 
343-61; Wecklein, 652-56; Mette, 108-12; Ferrari, 131-39. 
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quarters.5? Welcker, working from the supposition that such a 
group reproduced the plot of Arktinos' Aithiopis, proposed 
Toxotides-Psychostasia(Memnon)-Nereides, with the epic's 
three major deaths (Penthesileia, Memnon, Achilleus) ar- 
ranged in the three plays. Against this Hermann observed that 
the Toxotides is about Aktaion, not Penthesileia, and that Ais- 
chylos in any case need not use all of a rather loosely con- 
nected source. His own suggestion was to jettison Penthesileia 
and suppose rather a Memnon-Psychostasia-Mousai* se- 
quence centered on the deaths of Antilochos, Memnon, and 
Achilleus. More recently Ferrari has revived Welcker's Pen- 
thesileia play under the title Phrygioi (with Memnon- 
Psychostasia to follow and no death of Achilleus), while Mette 
prefers to start the same group with the Europa (who like Eos 
loses a son at Troy). In neither case, however, does the con- 
nection seem very satisfactory. Nevertheless Ferrari is surely 
right in supposing the title Phrygioi to have possibilities here; 
the long-held assumption that it is simply a dittography of 
: Phryges in the Catalogue has very little basis in fact.54 
Moreover, we have from Plato (Rep. II 383a7 = 284") an Ais- 
chylean fragment in which Thetis bitterly reproaches Apollo 
for favorable statements made at her marriage and now proved 
false by Apollo's own share in the slaying of Achilleus. The 
play to which the fragment belongs is not named, but the lines 
almost certainly occur in either the third play of this group or 


53 Typical is Wilamowitz, Aischylos-Interpretationen (Berlin 1914) 59 n. 1, 
where Hermann's notion of dilogies is resurrected; on this whole question cf. 
the discussion in “‘AT:P’’ 297-99. Here (as in a number of the following groups) 
we must remember that our knowledge of the list of Aischylos' titles is not 
likely to be complete, and hence the lack of a title to fill out a group not as 
significant as it might seem. Then too, there is the fact that no recorded 
example of such a grouping exists. 1 have accordingly proceeded on the as- 
sumption that where two plays appear closely linked together, we are probably 
dealing with a full tragic trilogy whose third element is not immediately appar- 
ent. 

54 If in fact Aischylos wrote two plays with Phrygian choruses (such as 
would certainly be likely given the number of dramas located at Troy) there is 
no reason why he should not have named both of them after those choruses by 
using the attested Greek variants Podyor and Povyec, nor is there any indica- 
tion that the author of the Catalogue believed himself to have made a mistake. 
It is true that there are no citations from a Phrygioi play, but that is also the 
case with a number of other titles mentioned in the Catalogue. 
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the first play of the Aias group. Scholars have taken both posi- 
tions,5* but the more likely placing would seem to be here, in a 

play specifically about Achilleus’ death (it is true that Thetis 
-appears in the Hoplon Krisis, but Aias is hardly likely to re- 
solve her accusations, nor has he much to do with Apollo). In 
that case Hermann's reconstruction would be substantially 
correct. As for plot, the Memnon almost certainly presented 
the arrival of the Aithiopian hero and his victory over An- 
tilochos, while we know that the Psychostasia contained 
Achilleus' triumph over Memnon (represented at least in part 
by Zeus' weighing of the two souls amid the pleas of the re- 
spective mothers).5$ The Phrygioi (if title and action are as 
indicated) would then show the subsequent victory of Paris 
and Apollo over Achilleus, followed by Thetis lament and 
presumably a settlement of her claims. Such a production 
would of course focus more on Thetis and Achilleus than on 
Memnon, though there may have been a parallel drawn be- 
tween Eos' loss of her son in the second play and Thetis' loss 
of hers in the third. For a related satyr play (marriage of 
Thetis? escapades of Memnon's foreign retinue?) nothing es- 
pecially recommends itself. 

8) Hoplon Krisis-Thressai-Salaminiai-__________[s]. Here 
again the presence of two plays with a virtually continuous 
theme (the awarding of the arms in the first play leading to the 
death of Aias in the second) surely permits some confidence in 
assuming connection.?? The preserved fragments establish that 
in the first play someone summoned Thetis and the Nereids 
(who seem to have been the chorus) in order to judge the 


55 Welcker and Wecklein place it in this group, Hermann, Mette, and Ferrari 
in the Hoplon Krisis. For other guesses cf. Wecklein, 762. 

56 Hermann and subsequent writers have firmly supported Pollux's evidence 
(205f?*) for a raised platform for the three deities, in contrast to Welcker. For 
the theologeion in this connection cf. Pickard-Cambridge, The Theatre of 
Dionysos at Athens (Oxford 1946) 46-47, 128. Weicker also denied that any of 
the deities spoke, but surely Thetis and Eos were leading characters; if three 
actors were permitted, Zeus may have made a pronouncement in the fashion of 
Pylades. 

57 On this group cf. Welcker, ATP 438-40; Hermann, Opusc. VII 362-87; 
Wecklein, 624-29; Mette, 121-27; Ferrari, 141-49. The general lines of the story 
are known from the Aithiopis and Ilias Mikra, and also to some extent from the 
Nekyia. 
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awarding of Achilleus’ arms.59$ From the aspersions cast on 
Odysseus’ parentage (286™) it would appear that he and Aias 
argued the matter out on stage (in which case we.would need | 
three actors), but no other conclusions are forthcoming, save 
for the obvious one that Aias lost. In the Thressai we know 
that Aias killed himself, that the death was described by a 
messenger, and that the sword bent away several times before 
a goddess (Athena?) came to show him where he was mortal 
(the armpit: 292"). We do not, however, know whether the 
madness and attack on the cattle were included, nor whether 
there was any question of Aias' burial, as in Sophokles' play. 
The third title (Salaminiai Herodian; Salaminioi Catalogue) is 
a total blank. Welcker's suggestion that the plot was similar to 
that of Sophokles' Teukros (Teukros returns home to an angry 
Telamon, who banishes him to Cyprus for failing to save his 
half-brother) has met with general approval, but the fact is that 
the few certain fragments indicate nothing of the content or 
even its location.?? And though on the analogy of the Oresteia 
and the Oidipous plays a jump ahead in time after the death of 
Aias would not be inappropriate to Aischylos, we have seen 
that broad expanses of time are not the only principle on which 
his tetralogies are constructed. Given that both male and 
female Salaminians would be much in order at Troy, we might 
do better to assume the missing play to be the middle one (Aias' 
plotting against the Achaians and his night raid) or even the 
first (something relating to Achilleus’ death and Aias' rescue of 
the body). The satyr play is completely obscure. 

9) ___-Phorkides-Polydektes-Diktyoulkoi[s]. The ti- 
tles Phorkides and Polydektes, plus what we know of the con- 
tent, again seem to suggest a group, since the former play in 
particular would have a hard time standing by itself as a 
tragedy. Once again, however, the third title is unknown (and 


.. 58 Welcker, however, maintains (Die griechischen Tragódien I (Bonn 1839] 

38) that the summons was not answered, or else that Thetis was called as a 
witness or on appeal. | 

53 Only Wecklein notes that such a finale is less than certain. Mette. 
suggested locating P. Oxy. 2256 fr. 71 (296") here, but though the fragment 
mentions Aias, it adds little to our knowledge, and Lloyd-Jones (App. Smyth 
584-86) seriously questions the attribution. For Sophokles' play cf. Pearson 
(above n. 45) II 214-20. 
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probably lost, though Thalamopoioi might do if it is not 
satyric). Welcker assumed an opening Danae on the basis of a 
dubious reference in Hesychios (126M); the notice today is 
taken rather to mean the Danaides.9? Hermann for his part 
conjectured, quite rightly in the event, that Welcker's Dik- 
tyourgoi (the ‘‘net-makers’’ of Athamas) was actually a play 
about Danae's landing on Seriphos, i.e. Diktyoulkoi ("net- 
drawers’’).6! But while new papyrus finds vindicated him as to 
content,$? they also showed that the play was satyric, and 
hence not the opening tragedy as he had supposed. In fact 
there is no very obvious candidate for the missing play among 
the known titles, nor is it clear where in the sequence it might 
fall. If it preceded the Phorkides it must have concerned either 
Danae's ill-treatment by Akrisios?? or the unwelcome atten- 
tions of Polydektes and Perseus' rash promise to bring back 
the head of Medousa. If it came between Phorkides and 
Polydektes, it probably described Perseus' taking of the head 
or his adventures with Kepheus and Andromeda.$^ If it was the 
closing play, it would recount either the vengeance against 
Polydektes (shifting the title Polydektes over to the first play) 
or the later death of Akrisios (as in Sophokles' Larisaioi). This 
last supposition would bring in matters scarcely prepared for in 
the first two plays; to some extent the same is true of an open- 
ing Danae-Akrisios play, though the seeming insouciance of 
Zeus in that tale could pave the way for his later vindication via 
the punishment of Polydektes. My own preference would be 


$9 Welcker, ATP 378-90. 

6t Opusc. VII 175-77. His own arrangement (Diktyoulkoi-Phorkides- 
Polydektes) subsequently found support from Wecklein (607-8), Smyth (II 
378), and Séchan (107-13), all of course before the new finds surfaced. More 
recently cf. Mette, 155-61, and Ferrari, 319-37. 

62 For the main fragments (PSI 1209a and P. Oxy. 2161) cf. Mette's edition, 
464" and 474", together with the bibliography there cited. The most exhaustive 
recent commentary is that of M. Werre-De Haas, Aeschylus’ Dictyulci (Leiden 
1961), which also contains an excellent account of variations in the myth. 

$3 So Cantarella (above n. 12) 66-70, and T. P. Howe, AJA 57 (1953) 269-75. 
The former resurrects Welcker's Danae, pointing out that the Catalogue might 
- have omitted it (haplography after Danaides?) along with other missing titles. 
Against such a play Ferrari argues, perhaps rightly, that one would expect 
Danae to review much of her fate in the Diktyoulkoi. 

$^ About Sophokles’ Andromeda virtually nothing is known; for Euripides’ 
play of the same name cf. Webster (above n. 19) 192-99, 
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for a fairly tight plot line: Perseus promises to get the head 


(—-—— or Polydektes), Perseus acquires the head (Phor- 
kides), Perseus returns to Seriphos with the head (Polydektes 
Or... .... .).65* With regard to the plays themselves, the 


Phorkides seems to have presented Perseus' encounter with 
the Graiai, sisters and guardians of the Gorgons. From 
Eratosthenes we learn that he stole their eye and cast it into the 
Tritonian marsh; beyond that there are mostly questions. Pre- 
sumably the chorus (minor deities?) was friendly to Perseus, at 
least one god (Athena? Hermes?) participated, only one of the 
two or three Graiai spoke, and the Gorgons may or may not 
have appeared.*® As Aristotle suggests, the play may have 
relied more on spectacle than on conflict. For the Polydektes 
we have only the title in the Catalogue; hence the uncertainty 
whether it involved the eranos before or the vengeance after. 
The satyr play was as noted above the Dikryoulkoi, and con- 
cerned Danae's rescue from the sea. The new papyrus frag- 
ments leave room for doubt on details, but the general action 
was apparently an attempt by Seilenos to carry off Danae after 
Diktys had gone for help.** The resemblances to the Amymone 
are obvious, and no doubt here also the satyrs were thwarted. 
That Seilenos was thus a comic counterpart of Polydektes in 
the earlier plays seems at least a possibility. 

10) Psychagogoi-Penelope-Ostologoi-Kirke[s]. Admittedly 
this is the weakest of the ‘‘more probable" category, but the 
interrelation in subject matter between at least Penelope and 


65 Wilamowitz (AJ 244) suggests as a title Seriphioi, though without precise’ 
specification of content; at 154 of the same work he gives the standard 
Diktyoulkoi-Phorkides-Polydektes arrangement. 

$6 The conjectures are endless, especially with regard to the chorus. Nor 
does it help matters that both the Graiai and the Gorgons are children of 
Phorkys; we cannot even be sure to whom (both?) the title refers. It is however 
noteworthy that Aischylos deviates from Pherekydes in eliminating the 
Nymphs and making the Graiai guardians of the Gorgons. Earlier suppositions 
(Wecklein, Nauck) that the play was satyric are now almost certainly to be 
rejected. 

67 Poet. 18 1456a2-3. We should also keep in mind that the arrangement of 
a connected group will often spread the action out a bit and produce plays that 
do not necessarily move to a dramatic conclusion; so for example the 
Hiketides. 

68 The only real controversy centers on the identity of the two speakers in 
PSI 1209a: cf. Lloyd-Jones, App. Smyth 531-34- 
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Ostologoi, plus two other plays (one designated satyric) un- 
questionably about Odysseus, still offers grounds to suppose a 
complete tetralogy. Welcker in fact proposed to form two 
groups, one (Neaniskoi-Ostologoi-Penelope) treating the re- 
turn to Ithaka, the other (Palamedes-Psychagogoi-Odysseus 
Akanthoplex*) relating a broad sequence of events leading up 
to Odysseus’ death.5? We have seen, however, that Hermann’s 
discovery of the Thesmophoriazousai scholion places the 
Neaniskoi in the Lykourgos group, and an Aischylean Odys- 
seus Akanthoplex was never more than a figment of Welcker's 
imagination. Subsequent work has produced general agree- 
ment on the arrangement given here, but it must be said that 
much remains to be explained." The opening play, then, 
would be the Psychagogoi, in which Odysseus journeys to the 
edge of the Underworld to consult Teiresias; local residents, 
perhaps skilled in calling up the dead, would comprise the 
chorus. Presumably Odysseus spoke in turn to a number of 
shades, and gained from them news of home, especially as 
regards the suitors. It is slightly puzzling on this assessment 
that our one real fragment (478™) concerns a prophecy of Odys- 
seus' death from the tail of a sting-ray, but there is after all no 
reason to suppose this central to the play.?! From the second 
play, the Penelope, we have only one line, the beginning of an 
Odyssean Trugrede. Since this suggests a private interview 
between. Odysseus and Penelope, we might imagine the scene 
Penelope's bed-chamber, and the chorus her handmaidens. 
Various announcements and speculations might precede Odys- 
seus' arrival, and the actual confrontation of beggar and faith- 
ful wife could well lead to the startling report of the beggar's 
triumph over the suitors. If this is right the play would view 
matters largely from Penelope's vantage point. The Ostologoi 


$? Welcker, ATP 452-70. His subsequent shift, after the elimination of 
Neaniskoi, to an Ostologoi-Syndeipnoi*-Penelope group (GT I, 45) was not 
much help. 

7 For the sequence cf. Wecklein, 689-92, and subsequently Wilamowitz, Al 
246-47, Mette, 127-29, Ferrari, 257-67. 

71 Nor has anyone explained why Aischylos, in contrast to Eugammon's 
Telegoneia and Sophokles' Odysseus Akanthoplex, would bring that death by 
means of a heron rather than Telegonos. Lloyd-Jones (CR 14 [1964] 247) 
suggests that ex ro? in the third line of 478* might mean simply ‘‘after that" 
rather than ''from him." 
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is usually now taken to have offered a chorus of suitors’ rela- 
tives come to gather up the remains and confront Odysseus, 
and certainly our two fragments appear to contain a defense by 
the latter in which he catalogues the affronts of his antagonists 
(485, 486“). There have however been other views: Welcker 
would make the chorus one of beggars in the palace, and the 
play thus precede Penelope, while Hermann argued that the 
reference to a chamber pot must make the play satyric.72 On 
balance the majority opinion looks correct, but the links are 
not as strong, nor the final resolution as obvious, as in previous 
groups, and quite possibly the whole sequence (aside from the 
central core of the suitors’ death) is wrong. For the satyr play 
we have the Kirke (assuming the Ostologi is tragic), a light- 
hearted moment from Odysseus' earlier adventures attested as 
satyric by the Catalogue.73 Of the specific content, beyond 
what one could guess from the Odyssey, nothing remains. 


Ill. Less Probable Groups 


11) Perrhaibides-Ixion-... . .-... . . [sj. The pres- 
ence of two titles indicating fairly closely connected actions 
(Ixion's murder of his father-in-law, and his dealings with Zeus 
on Olympos) might seem to group these plays with those dis- 
cussed previously, but it is troubling that no title suggests itself 
for either of the other two plays, and the actions are not as 
interdependent as they might be.7* On the other hand, one 


72 Against Welcker we might argue tht Odysseus relating his troubles to a 
chorus of fellow beggars does not offer much in the way of content (especially 
if they can not recognize him); moreover 66e in the first line of 486" seems to 
point to the body of one of the suitors on stage. Hermann's position (Opusc. 
III 40) has been supported by Nauck, F.Kudlien, RAM 113 (1970) 297-304, and 
Sutton, HSCPh 78 (1974) 128. Wecklein, however, long before pointed out the 
difference between showing such things on stage and referring to them in a 
serious context (above n. 7; 382). That Odysseus might thus describe the 
arrogant actions of the suitors to their relatives seems to me quite within the 
bounds of tragedy. 

73 Cf. Levi (above n. 15) 241; Guggisberg (n. 27) 90; F. Adrados, piena 33 
(1965) 229-42. 

74 Welcker at first (ATP 559) made Perrhaibides a play about the Lapiths and 
Centaurs and thus rejected any grouping. Subsequently, however, he yielded 
to the obvious implications of 308". For what little is known about the plays, 
cf. Wecklein, 632-34; Mette, 172-75; Ferrari, 151-63. 
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might well ask what sort of resolution Perrhaibides would have 
as a monodrama. In any case the title figure is one to whom 
Pindar's Second Pythian and a variety of later mythographers 
assign a rather checkered career. He married Dia, daughter of 
Eioneus, by promising lavish bride-gifts, then Iured her father 
to his death in a fiery pit to avoid paying them. Subsequently 
no mortal would purify him, but Zeus himself upon supplica- 
tion performed the ceremony.?? Divine favor, however, was 
too much for Ixion; he propositioned Hera, and after lying with 
a cloud in her form was bound to an eternally-revolving wheel. 
Whether Aischylos used all of this tale or not is unclear. The 
Perrhaibides (with a chorus of women from Ixion's home Per- 
rhaibia in Thessaly) apparently focused on Eioneus' claim to 
the gifts (308") and presumably concluded with his death 
(309%). In that case Zxion, of which we know nothing, might go 
on to present the purification by Zeus and Ixion's subsequent 
betrayal of the position accorded him, with the punishment 
reserved to a third play. For a satyr drama Thalamopoioi 
(Dia's wedding chamber) would again be one possibility. The 
absence of evidence is especially unfortunate because Zeus 
was so prominently involved; one can only imagine the impli- 
cations of these plays for the Aischylean view of divine jus- 
tice.76 

12) & 13) Semele-Pentheus-Bakchai-Xantriai-Trophoils]. 
The titles relating to Dionysos’ birth and return to Thebes 
present a rather different problem from those we have been 
considering; instead of too few plays to make up a tetralogy, 
we have here too many.?? Since Welcker it has been customary 
to begin the group with Semele, but for the following 
dramas—Dionysos’ return and vengeance—some selection has 
then to be made from among Bakchai, Pentheus, Xantriai, and 
Trophoi. Of the Bakchai we know nothing at all. Pentheus is 
obviously relevant, and Aristophanes of Byzantium tells us 
that Euripides’ Bakchai draws from it. Xantriai means ‘‘wool- 


. 75 Cf. Eum. 441, 717-18. Apollo's query as to whether Zeus erred in purify- 
ing Ixion seems rather curious in view of the consequences. 

76 That Zeus in turn possessed Ixion's wife is recounted by Homer (£ 
317-18); for the story that he mated with her in the form of a stallion, cf. 
Eustathius on the Iliad, p. 101. | 

7 Cf. Welcker, ATP 327-35; Wecklein, 591-92; Mette, 141-48; Ferrari, 
175-86. | 
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carders;'' a scholion to Eum. 26 (= 367") notes that Pentheus’ 
adventures are located on Kithairon in the play, and thus some 
scholars have assumed that the chorus (Agaue and her sisters) 
figuratively carded Pentheus in tearing him apart.75 Trophoi is 
guaranteed by several sources to concern the nurses of 
Dionysos, whose story would make a suitable satyr play. In 
the face of such abundance several solutions have been ad- 
vanced. Weckler supposed Pentheus the name of the whole 
group, but this gces against practice and attributes a most un- 
likely mistake to -he Catalogue, where all five plays are listed. 
Boeckh, in a view often followed today, removed the Xantriai 
and referred it rather to the daughters of Minyas who rejected 
Dionysos’ worship.?? Admittedly this theory has merit, since a 
reference to Pentheus in the Xantriai need not mean that the 
play was about him, any more than the Eumenides is. Yet it is 
hard to believe that a scholiast would cite a variant locale in a 
play not about Fentheus, and never mention where Pentheus 
died in the play Aischylos did write on the subject. It seems 
more likely therefore that Xantriai was indeed the play in 
which Pentheus was killed. More recently Mette has jettisoned 
the Bakchai, on the grounds that we have no proof the title 
figures in question were Theban Bakchai, and he may well be 
right.°° But there is also still another possibility, namely that 
the basic assumption of an opening Semele was wrong to begin 
with. Welcker patterned his group in large part on the outline 
of the Oresteia, with transgression (by Semele's family) and a 


78 First suggested by Elmsley on the basis of a use of Ëaéverv in this connec- 
tion by Philostratos (/mag. 1.18) and supported more recently by Ferrari and 
Pohlenz (n. 42: I, 131). Against such a figurative sense it has been objected that 
the chorus would not then become &ávroiat until the end of the play, but 
perhaps they carded wool at the play's opening and then switched to other 
material. 

7? Boeckh (Graecae tragoediae principium [Heidelberg 1808] 28-29); so also 
Wecklein (who thought the play satyric); Séchan, 132-38; Mette, 146-47. The 
last named nevertaeless retains the title as a tragedy in his Pentheus group; 
how he imagines it to relate to the other plays is not stated. 

80 Earlier scholars (Elmsley, Hartung) sought to remove the Bakchai by 
equating it with Bassarides and supposing an 7] mistakenly omitted in the 
Catalogue; so also E. R. Dodds, Euripides: Bacchae (Oxford 1960) xxix. It 
would, however, be a strange mistake on the part of a cataloguer who has no 
trouble with other duplicate titles, nor are plays with two choral appellations 
common. 
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return-revenge (Dionysos) in a subsequent generation. Once 
again, however, it should be emphasized that there is probably 
nothing typical about such an arrangement, and certainly no 
pressing reason to retain it here: Omitting the Semele, we 
would then have a group consisting of Bakchai, Pentheus, and 
Xantriai, with Trophoi possibly the satyr play, and the story of 
Pentheus spread out over all three tragedies.*! But as to how 
the action was distributed, or even of what exactly it consisted, 
it seems pointless to speculate further, save to say that there 
must have been parallels with the Lykourgeia.9? 

The above hypothesis does of course leave the Semele as a 
single play, and it may indeed have been performed as such. 
Nevertheless I should like at least to mention a suggestion of 
: Droysen that would connect this title with the generally ig- 
nored Toxotides.5? This latter play, as Hermann pointed out, 
concerned the death of Aktaion, left to the mercies of his 
hounds after being turned into a stag. Writers of the Hellenistic 
and later periods assign as the cause of his demise Artemis' 
anger because he had seen her bathing.?^ But Stesichoros and 
Akousilaos both suggest that her motive was rather a desire to 
prevent Aktaion from marrying Semele, and Akousilaos men- 
tions as well Zeus' annoyance that a mortal would presume to 
court her.95 If this earlier version was also the Aischylean one, 
as seems likely, then Zeus' treatment of Semele would create a 


81 To my knowledge the only previous support for such an arrangement is 
that of Zielinski (above n. 10) 66; no reasons are given. 

82 There are naturally many possibilities: Dodds for example suggests that 
the Xantriai are originally Theban wool-carders converted to Dionysos. In that 
case Pentheus might come last, and contain the sparagmos; much depends on 
how we interpret the scholiast's rà xarà MevOéa at Eum. 26. Either way, 
however, it seems clear that Euripides' Bakchai cannot derive entirely from 
the Pentheus. 

83 Droysen, Phrynichos, Aischylos und die Trilogie (Kiel 1841) 77-78. His 
complete arrangement (which I do not follow here) would connect Toxotides, 
Semele, and Pentheus/Xantriai, with the water carriers of the second play 
serving to prepare funeral offerings for Aktaion. 

#4 Apollod. Bibl. 3.4.4; Ovid Mer. III 138-252; Hyg. Fab. 180, 181. 

85 Stesichoros 236 PMG (from Paus. 9.2.3): fva ôù un yvvaixa XeuéAgv 
AdBot. For Akousilaos (FGrH 2F33) cf. Apollod. cit. above: ugvíoavroc ro? 
Aic Óti Éuvnoredaavro ZeuéAnv. A newly-published papyrus fragment (P. 
Mich. 1447: T. Renner, HSCPh 82 [1978] 282-87) now seems to establish that 
Aktaion also desired marriage with Semele in the Hesiodic Ehoiai. It is not, 
however, clear from the passage whether he is killed for that reason. 
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strong link between this play and that bearing her name in 
which she perishes through the machinations of Hera. A 
further point in support of such a link is the Semele’s tantaliz- 
ing reference to someone killed by Zeus (Zeóc, ôç xatéxta 
roûrov, 359); for this “someone” Aktaion stands as the 
logical candidate, $6 in which case his death would remain an 
issue outside the bounds of the Toxotides. The whole situation, 
with Zeus shown in less than the best possible light, has paral- 
lels with Io in the Prometheus Desmotes and probably also 
with Europa in the Kares.?? As for the plays, Toxotides yields 
only a few corrupt lines touching on Aktaion's success in the 
hunt and women who were or were not chaste.88 From the 
Semele, if the attribution is correct,9? we do have a long 
papyrus fragment (P. Oxy. 2164 = 355") in which Hera dis- 
guised as a beggar speaks with the chorus of water-carriers, 
but beyond this (and the fact that Aischylos brought Semele on 
stage pregnant and inspired) we are at a loss. As a third play to 
join these two we might well consider the Athamas as a tenta- 
tive possibility. In narrative terms, Hera's anger against those 
(Semele's sister Ino and her husband) who helped to raise the 
infant Dionysos would certainly further the themes suggested 
for the first two plays,?? though how Semele's fate and the 


86 So Droysen; cf. also Latte (below n. 89) 52-53 (where ‘‘Alcmeonis’’ is 
surely a misprint for ‘‘Acteonis’’). 

87 On the latter cf. especially fr. 145", where Europa describes her abduction 
by Zeus and laments both her abandonment by Minos and Rhadamanthys and 
the possibility that Sarpedon will shortly be lost to her. 

88 421% is anything but clear, yet the speaker seems to be Aktaion, and since 
the woman who has ‘‘tasted of a man’’ cannot be Artemis or the chorus, the 
logical alternative is Semele. Perhaps we see here Aktaion's jealousy of a rival 
as yet to him unknown. | 

89 To my mind, at least, K. Latte (Philologus 97 [1948] 47-56) is entirely 
convincing in his supposition that Asklepiades' referral of these lines to the 
Xantriai is mistaken. The roughly contemporary treatments of Lasserre (MH 6 
[19491140-56) and Cantarella (n. 12: 108-28) are seriously weakened by their 
failure to take this possibility into account. It is of course true, as Dodds © 
argues, that Latte cannot prove Asklepiades wrong. But we know from later 
sources (Ovid, Hyginus) that Hera disguised herself to destroy Semele, and 
Apollodoros (Bibl. 3.4.3) also refers to Semele as deceived by Hera; to sup- 
pose that Aischylos used the same motif of a disguised Hera in a different play 
(where she was never thought to belong) surely stretches coincidence. Cf. also 
Lloyd-Jones, App. Smyth 566-71. 

?9 'The myths surrounding Athamas are highly involved; presumably Ais- 
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apparent chastity-marriage conflict might be resolved is an- 
other matter.?! Neither can we say (on any reconstruction) to 
what extent Kadmos and Semele's other sisters may have been 
involved. In closing it must be stressed again that a 
Toxotides-Semele-Athamas group is still simply a guess, but 
one that I hope bears thinking about. For a satyr play the 
Trophoi would be as appropriate here as in the previous group, 
with the satyrs as husbands of Dionysos' actual nurses, and 
both rejuvenated at the end of the drama for their services.?" 

14) Argeiai-Eleusinioi-Epigonoi-Nemea(?). Again there are 
a number of plays on the same general subject (the expedition 
of the Seven against Thebes and perhaps also that of their 
sons) but the content and even degree of connection are most 
unclear.?? From Plutarch we learn that the Eleusinioi dealt 
with Theseus' recovery of the bodies of the Seven, and a refer- 
ence to Kapaneus' death suggests similar material for the 
Argeiai.?^ But whether the latter title would then come before 
the Eleusinioi as a lament for the defeat and the unrecovered 


chylos used the version of Apollodoros (cit. above) rather than the more com- 
plex tale with Nephele, Phrixos, and Helle (cf. Hyg. Fab. 1-5 and Pearson on 
the Athamas plays of Sophokles). Athamas was also Sisyphos' brother, and 
Pindar (fr. 6.5 SM) tells us that the Nereids ordered the latter to found the 
Isthmian games in Melikertes' honor, but this is hardly sufficient to link the 
Athamas with either of Aischylos' Sisyphos plays (assuming there were two). 

?! P. Oxy. 2164 does place a strong emphasis on marriage and childbirth, 
which may have been an important motif. We should note too Pausanias 
(2.31.2) and Apollodoros (Bibl. 3.5.3) to the effect that Dionysos brought 
Semele up out of Hades to Olympos; possibly this was the subject of the third 
play. 

92 On the play cf. E. Maass, NJKA 1913, 628-32, and E. Kaibel, Hermes 30 
(1895) 88-89. 

93 Welcker originally suggested (ATP 372-77) an Eleusinioi-Argeioi-Epigonoi 
group, but subsequently altered it in order to insert an unattested Phoinissai*. 
Hermann (Opusc. VII 190-210) followed a similar approach in the mistaken 
belief that the Septem went with Argeioi and Eleusinioi. For arrangements 
subsequent to the discovery of the Septem's hypothesis cf. Wilamowitz, 
Hermes.26 (1891) 226-27 and AI 68, 241; Wecklein, 587-89; Robert, Oidipus 1l 
100, Smyth, II 378, Mette, 38-43; Ferrari, 351-65. 

?^ The Catalogue and one other source give Argeioi; a female chorus is 
perhaps more likely. M. Schmidt's suggestion (Philologus 16 [1860] 161-62) of 
Argeia (daughter of Adrastos and wife of Polyneikes) is also possible (cf. 
Statius Theb. 12.105ff., Hyg. Fab. 72), though the Kapaneus fragment (263) 
argues against it. 
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bodies, or afterwards as a dramatization of the burial, remains 
open. Then too, there is no real certainty as to the third 
tragedy: scholars are divided between those who would begin 
the group with the Nemea, and those who would close it with 
the Epigonoi.?5 Of the Nemea we know only that the title 
figure was the mother of Archemoros, who died in infancy 
from a snake-bite while the Argives were marching north to 
Thebes. If Bakchylides and later sources can be trusted,?5 Ad- 
rastos founded the Nemean games in his bonor and Am- 
phiaraos predicted the death of the Seven in the combat to 
come.?? On the other hand, the Epigonoi must relate the attack 
by the sons of the Seven ten years later (whether from the 
Argive or the Theban standpoint),?8 and this would be a con- 
siderable gap to bridge (though on the analogy of the Oidipous 
group not impossible). One other possibility would be to make 
the Nemea the satyr play, with Archemoros' death either ig- 
nored (nothing demands that it be the content) or balanced out 
by the newly-founded games. But all we can really say is that 
with so many titles there may well be a group hidden here 
somewhere; Aischylos' purpose in putting it together, if he did 
so, is far less obvious. 

15) Argo-Lemnioi-Hypsipyle-Kabeiroi[s?]. At least three of 
these plays concern the adventures of Jason, but their actions, 


95 Among those favoring the Nemea Droysen is followed by Wilamowitz, 
Robert, Schmid, Mette, and Ferrari. Wecklein, on the other hand, because he 
agreed with Hermann's linking of Nemea to Hypsipyle (below n. 97), preferred 
the Epigonoi; so also Smyth, though probably not for the same reasons. 

?6 Bakch. 9.10-20; Hyp. to Pind. Nem.; Apollod. Bibl. 3.6.4; Hyg. Fab. 273. 

?7 Euripides here followed (or invented) a version of the myth which brought 
Hypsipyle to Nemea to care for the infant Opheltes, son of Lykourgos (cf. 
Webster [n. 19] 211-15); hence the Nemea is sometimes linked with Aischylos' 
Hypsipyle (Hermann, Opusc. VII 205-6; Wecklein, 672-74; Séchan, 341-42). 
But Euripides' highly melodramatic plot, with Hypsipyle's sons coming to find 
her, is not likely to have been the subject of Aischylos' play, nor would a 
drama about the child's mother (Eurydike, not Nemea, is her name in 
Euripides) seem very appropriate to a group of plays otherwise built around 
the nurse. | 

?8 The play's one preserved fragment gives no indication of content, but 
Epigonoi is almost never used without reference to the Sons of the Seven 
against Thebes (so Pindar Pyth. 8.41-42; of course the word appears more 


generically at Septem 903, but there it is not the title of a play). The apparent 


lack of children for Eteokles and Polyneikes in the Septem should also BE no 
obstacle to a different view in another drama. 
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though they all revolve around the quest for the Fleece, are not 
demonstrably related.’ Of the Argo (probably subtitled 
‘*Rowers’’) we are told that the ship had a speaking beam and 
that she refused to accept slaves as a crew. The Lemnioi exists 
only in the Catalogue. The Hypsipyle recounted how Hyp- 
sipyle herself and the other Lemnian women barred the Ar- 
gonauts from landing until the latter had promised union. And 
the Kabeiroi presented Jason (or at least his men) drunk on 
stage, presumably as guests of the title figures. Thus the 
Argo’s voyage itself seems the only connecting thread, and 
even that is not certain in the case of Lemnioi (a title which 
could also indicate the companions of Philoktetes, among 
other things.!9? Nor can we say for sure which would be the 
satyr play. E. Maass argued that since the Argo rejected a crew 
of slaves, the rowers of that play’s title must have been free- 
born Argonauts, not satyrs.!?! But Ferrari’s suggestion of 
satyrs who offer themselves as rowers until the dangers are 
made clear to them might get around this difficulty. On the 
other hand, Athenaios’ reproach of the inebriation in the 
Kabeiroi is sometimes taken to mean that Aischylos was the 
first to show excessive drinking in tragedy itself, not just on the 
tragic stage. !% Perhaps, however, we overestimate the amount 
of imbibing that went on in satyr plays. As for the presumed 
tragedies, Mette and Ferrari both suppose the Lemnioi to have 
related events on Lemnos before Jason’s arrival, i.e. the mur- 
der of the husbands. Whether we can have a murdered chorus 


39 Cf. Welcker, ATP. 311-18; Mette, 130-32; Ferrari. 165-74. 

100 So Welcker, RAM 5 (1837) 466, where Lemnioi is proposed as an alterna- 
tive title for Philoktetes, with the Catalogue’s inclusion of both explained by 
the supposition of an otherwise unrecorded Philoktetes at Troy*. It might be 
that both attested titles were part of a Philoktetes group, but it is hard to see 
how the story as we know it could cover much more than one play, and then 
too we might have expected Dion of Prusa (Gr. 52) to mention the fact in his 
survey of the three tragic treatments. It should also be remembered that Lem- 
nians might form a suitable chorus for any play located at Troy (though admit- 
tedly one involving Philoktetes would be most appropriate). 

101 Above n. 92: 627-28. 

102 Most recently Ferrari, 165-66. In his favor one must add that it is difficult 
to find a place for the satyrs in a satyric Kabeiroi, since the title figures would 
presumably be the chorus. If there were satyrs, they would probably be the 
servants who poured the wine, and only one of the Kabeiroi would speak. The 
arguments in favor of a satyr drama are given by Wecklein, 636-37. 
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is hard to say; Ahrens' emendation of the Catalogue entry to 
Lemniai would help some, but problems do remain. And while 
the basic action of the Hypsipyle seems clear, its tragic premise 
and its connection with either Argo or Kabeiroi are less so.193 . 
Once again, if there is a tetralogy here, it is well hidden. 

16) Mysoi-TelephosS- -. [s]. Welcker 
and Wecklein both refused to consider these two titles part 
of a single group; though they may of course be right, their 
assumptions as to the Mysoi are questionable, and we do 
now have evidence of a Sophoklean Telepheia with two similar 
plays.!9^ For subject matter there is no lack of material— 
Auge's pregnancy and imprisonment in a chest, her abandon- 
ment of Telephos on Mount Parthenios, his slaying of his un- 
cles the Aleadai, his journey to Mysia and rediscovery of his 
mother, the defeat of Idas, the combat with the Achaians and 
wounding by Achilleus, and finally his journey to Argos where 
Achilleus heals him. For the Mysoi we can say with certainty 
only that it took place in Mysia, and that there was an appeal to 
the chief priest of the river Kaikos to save someone. The Tele- 
phos contained an address to Agamemnon; moreover, if the 
scholion to Acharn. 322 is right, it showed Telephos taking up 
the infant Orestes at Argos in an effort to secure the healing of 
his wound. The point has been much debated, since Euripides 
(whose Telephos presented a similar scene) is the expected 
target of Aristophanes' satire here, but the scholiast may well 
have cited Aischylos because he was the prior example.!95 
Even without this evidence, however, Aischylos’ play seems 
to have had the same theme as the Euripidean Telephos and 
probably Sophokles’ Achaion Syllogos: Telephos’ visit to 


193 That is to say, we must decide whether the presumed tetralogy is to focus 
on Jason's adventures (so Welcker) or those of Hypsipyle (Droysen, II 
237-39). In the latter event the emphasis would be on the Lemnian women's 
ultimate acceptance of men, as perhaps in the Danaid group; on the other 
hand, Hypsipyle is not likely to play a part in either Argo or Kabeiroi, which 
might seem to favor Jason. 

194 Cf. Welcker, ATP 562-63; Wecklein, 670; Mette, 77-99; Ferrari, 79-89. 
For the Sophoklean group cf. IG IP 3091. 

195 For well-argued support of the scholiast cf. Wecklein, $B München 1909, 
abh. 1, 14-19, and Séchan, 121-27. Wecklein supposes that Telephos 
threatened to kill the child, Séchan that he merely wished to emphasize his 
own helplessness. 
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Argos. The Mysoi would then relate an earlier event. Scholars 
have long conjectured, working from Aristotle's mention of an 
äpowvos Telephos in a Mysoi, that it concerned Telephos’ 
coming to Mysia for purification after killing his mother's 
brothers.!?6 But Aristotle says nothing about Aischylos in this 
connection, and his remark likely enough refers rather to 
Sophokles’ Mysoi, in which Telephos did seek purification. 
Aischylos’ Mysoi could then describe, as Mette holds, Tele- 
phos' wounding when the Achaians first landed in Mysia, and a 
third play might participate in this same close sequence of 
events, whether before or after the healing (Mette suggests 
Iphigeneia, which is certainly possible if it could be set in 
Argos). But it must be recognized that with only one play even 
definitely about Telephos we are on very speculative ground in 
assuming a tetralogy. 

The above survey has attempted to provide a review of the 
evidence for those groups of Aischylos' plays generally or fre- 
quently presumed to constitute legitimate tetralogies. There 
have of course also been many other arrangements conjectured 
by individual scholars, and no discussion of the sort intended 
here will cover all of them. It might, however, be well to at 
least note several other proposals, such as Welcker's hypothe- 
sis of a Thalamopoioi-Iphigeneia-Hiereiai set, and Mette's of 
one including Philoktetes, Palamedes, and an unattested 
Tenes.1?" One could also observe (though virtually nothing is 
known about them) that there are four plays touching on 
Herakles (Alkmene, Herakleidai, Kerykes, Leon, the last two 
satyric) and two, if they are different, on Sisyphos (Sisyphos 
Drapetes, Sisyphos Petrokylistes).%8 Finally, Aristotle's 


106 So Welcker, Wecklein, Séchan, Ferrari. For what it is worth it may be 
noted that Aristotle's other examples of dAoyeía are both Sophoklean. 

107 For Welcker's group cf. RAM 5 (1837) 447-66. The Hiereiai (who seem 
to have been priestesses of Artemis) would on this reading attend Iphigeneia in 
Tauris, but we really know nothing about the play; for doubts on the 
Thalamopoioi in such a connection cf. above n. 47. Mette's supposition of a 
Tenes* (99-103) stems from P. Oxy. 2256 fr. 53 (390€), where Tenes son of 
Kyknos is purportedly described as leader of the men of Tenedos (island where 
Philoktetes was bitten); one should note that the references to a ‘‘leader’’ in 
the fragment are primarily due to Mette's supplements. Palamedes is included 
because he like Philoktetes was deceived by Odysseus, but this seems more a 
thematic than a narrative connection. 

108 Welcker, ATP 550-59, Wecklein, 716-20, and Mette, 170-72, all suppose 
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comments at Poet. 18.1456a 15-19 have been taken by some to 
mean that Aischylos presented the story of Niobe in several 
different units, hence a tetralogy; but it may well be too that his 
criticism is directed at Agathon, and that Aischylos actually 
handled only a small part of the story in a single play (the 
attested Niobe).19? 

In conclusion I add only one or two brief remarks. It should 
be clear that the evidence for reconstructing many of the 
groups in question is painfully thin; nor will arguments from 
probability always anticipate a playwright who at times cer- 
tainly wished to surprise his audience. In this respect I have 
tried to indicate the maximum we can say for certain about 
each play. Even so there are gaps, and where titles alone re- 
main the dangers are especially high; who would have hesi- 
tated to link Agamemnon and Iphigeneia were there not indi- 
cations to the contrary? On the other hand, in many of the 
cases surveyed there is information as to plots, and these often 
prove to be closely interdependent. A character such as 
Agamemnon touches on a broad range of time and theme; thus 
it is not entirely surprising that the action of the play bearing 
his name has nothing directly to do with the death of 
Iphigeneia. But the same cannot be said of Memnon, or Per- 
seus, or Pentheus, or Aias during the events surrounding his 


separate plays, but say nothing of how they might have been related; Smyth (1I 
457-58) argues for identity, and Lesky (TDH 152) notes that the possibility 
cannot be excluded. In any event all agree that the Drapetes was satyric (cf. 
Guggisberg, above n. 27: 95-97), and that it concerned Sisyphos' return to 
earth. Our one fragment labeled as from the Petrokylistes (385) also looks 
satyric, but as Mette points out, the ascription might have been accidentally 
shifted from the Drapetes. 

109 Wilamowitz (AI 57 n. 1) and Schmid (GGL 1:2, 189) draw the former 
conclusion, but the sense of the passage would seem to be that both Euripides 
and Aischylos (unlike Agathon) knew enough to reduce epic scope to what 
tragedy could manage. I suppose xarà uéooc could mean ‘‘in parts" rather 
than ‘‘a part,” yet it does not entirely follow that Aristotle would find Ais- 
chylos less culpable because he told the story of Niobe in three plays rather than 
one; then again, the Myrmidones group does seem to tell the story of the Iliad 
in three parts. For reconstructions of the play cf. Hermann, Opusc. III 37-58, 
Séchan, 80-85, and especially Fitton-Brown, CQ 4 (1954) 175-80. It may also be 
useful to append here those remaining titles mentioned by the Catalogue or 
other sources as Aischylean, but not touched upon in any of the previous 
discussion: Atalanta, Glaukos Pontios, Heliades, TheoroilIsthmiastai, Kal- 
listo, Kerkyon, Kressai, Oreithyia, Propompoi. 
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death. In these instances several titles seem to dramatize ac- 
tions which would normally belong to a single play, sometimes 
to the point where their reconstruction would be distinctly 
puzzling without the tetralogy form.!!? The number of and 
degree of probability for these instances remains a subjective 
matter, yet it does not seem likely to be less than ten, and if 
some groups (Jason, Telephos, Semele) are justifiably suspect, 
others (Herakles?) may have eluded us altogether through lack 
of evidence. Lest this position be taken too strongly, however, 


-". we should also remember that the instance of the unconnected 


Persai production appears supported by the large number of 
leftover titles offering little or no prospect of linkage. In some 
of these cases we may overestimate our poet, but surely not in 
all of them, and thus there is not much point in arguing that 
Aischylos always used such an approach. On balance I hope to 
have shown grounds for thinking that the tetralogy is a form 
typical of Aischylos' dramatic thought, and perhaps peculiarly 
suited to what he wished to express. Beyond that, and without 
. the poet himself, as another admirer of Aischylos once said, 
there is only darkness. !!! 


TIMOTHY GANTZ 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


!!? For example, we should surely have assumed that Aias died in the Hop- 
lon Krisis, and Memnon and Pentheus in the dramas bearing their names; yet 
our evidence shows that each of these plays stopped short of the crucial 
resolution. 

11! Aristophanes fr. 643 (Edmonds). 


ARTEMIS IN AGAMEMNON: À POSTSCRIPT 


S. E. Lawrence (AJP 97 [1976] 97-110) has rendered obso- 
lete almost all previous discussions! of the vexed question of 
"the anger of Artemis" in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon by showing 
that, as Page insisted in his 1957 edition of the play, the only 
reasonable interpretation of lines 134-44 is that they mean pre- 
cisely what they say: that Artemis resents? the action of Zeus's 
eagles in devouring the pregnant hare, because she is the spe- 
cial protectress of young wild creatures—resents the action 
itself, not anything it may symbolically represent. Lawrence 
draws, more clearly than Page did, the conclusion that ‘‘this 
means that she is not angry with Agamemnon."' I cannot find, 
however, in Lawrence's article any explanation of why Ar- 
temis should detain the Greek fleet, demanding of Agamemnon: 
the sacrifice of Iphigeneia as her price for releasing it, if she is 
not angry with Agamemnon. Lawrence tries to abolish this 
difficulty by throwing doubt on how far Artemis should be 
regarded as an independent personality; he suggests that ‘‘the 
whole psychological approach to Artemis is perhaps beside 
the point" and explains the whole series of events leading to 
the sacrifice as having been foreseen by Zeus and forming part 
of his preconceived plan to punish Agamemnon. 

Now I do not wish to dispute that Zeus should probably be 
thought of as foreseeing Artemis' anger and its consequences: 
indeed, it would not require the wisdom of a god to anticipate 
that Artemis would resent the slaughter of the hare's unborn 
young—any Greek hunter could have told Zeus as much (cf. 
Xen. Kyn. 5.14). But it is another thing to absorb the personal- 


! Including my own (CR:21 [1971] 1-3), of which the less said.the better. 

? Strictly we should say ‘‘is said by Kalchas to resent.'' I assume that we are 
meant to take what Kalchas says as true: the audience either already know or 
will learn before the end of the parodos that his predictions all came to pass 
and obedience to his directions produced the expected results. If I am wrong 
about this, however, what is said in this article would not thereby lose such 
validity as it may otherwise possess: the topic would then be the reasons for 
Artemis' demand for the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, not as imagined by Aeschylus, 
but as imagined by his Kalchas. On the question how we are meant to take 
Kalchas' utterances see K. J. Dover, JHS 93 (1973) 61-64. 
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ity of Artemis into that of Zeus and see her merely ‘‘on the 
level of a dramaturgical device,’’ and it is something the text 
will not allow us to do. Artemis, or so Kalchas fears, is eager 
for a second sacrifice (oztevóouéva 150). Her reaction to the 
eagles’ feast has been described in emotional terms—her pity 
for the hare and its young (oïxrw 134, uoyeoäv 136), her re- 
sentment and disgust at the eagles’ act (éztígO0ovoc 134, orvyei 
137), her kindliness towards young wild creatures and the de- 
light she takes in them (ebgoov 140, treonva 143). Kalchas 
prays urgently for Apollo to intercede with her (146): as her 
twin brother he is more likely than any other god to be able to 
influence her. Here is no mere ‘‘dramaturgical device"; on the 
contrary, Artemis appears as a definite personality with strong 
feelings, a personality presented almost as vividly as 
Agamemnon's and much more so than that of Zeus. Any valid 
account of her ‘‘anger’’ must treat her as a person, not a mere 
symbol. 

I suggest that Artemis’ demand for the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia is to be understood as proceeding from her resent- 
ment, not against Agamemnon, but against Zeus. Her grudge is 
in the first place against the eagles, but they, ''the winged 
hounds of her Father" (135), were only obeying orders; 
ministers of a divine portent, they were acting at the command 
of Zeus, and Artemis cannot be offended with them without 
also being offended with Zeus. 

How can she retaliate? Occasionally, as in the case of Pro- 
metheus with his secret, a god is able to do or threaten direct 
harm to another god who has wronged him; but another possi- 
bility is that he may attack his enemy indirectly through one of 
the latter's mortal protégés, who are much more vulnerable. 
Thus in Eumenides (476ff.) Athena, explaining why she cannot 
herself judge the dispute between Orestes and the Erinyes, 
says that if she were to decide against the Erinyes they would 
retaliate by poisoning the Attic soil. Note that in the 
hypothesized situation the Athenian people would have done 
nothing at all to offend the Erinyes: the offence would have 
been Athena's alone,? but the Erinyes would have revenged 
themselves on her protégés the Athenians. 


3 Jt is only after this (482ff.) that Athena first introduces the idea of letting a 
mortal jury decide the case. 
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Compare also the divine quarrel in Euripides' Hippolytos. 
Aphrodite offends Artemis by causing the death of her devotee 
Hippolytos. Artemis explains to Theseus (Hipp. 1328ff.) that 
she could not prevent this because there is a law in heaven that 
no god may interfere with the purpose of another, and she was 
afraid of Zeus (who presumably administers this law). She is, 
however, able to promise Hippolytos later (1416ff.) that his 
death will not go unavenged: with her own hand she will exact 
requital from—another mortal, the best beloved of Aphrodite. 
Hippolytos had wished (1415) that mortals were capable of 
putting a curse on deities: it seems that deities themselves 
cannot do this. 

It would not be surprising, then, if Artemis in Agamemnon, 
being offended with Zeus, were to seek satisfaction by harming 
a protégé of Zeus. Since tbe eagle is the royal bird (114) and 
Zeus is the patron of kings (43) and his portent was sent to the 
Atreidai, her chosen victim is one of the Atreidai and the 
greatest of Greek kings, now become the rod of Zeus’ wrath? 
for the punishment of Paris and of Troy. The method of ven- 
geance also fits the provocation. Artemis was offended by the 
taking of young, innocent life, pictured by Óvouévototv (136) as 
a sacrificial slaughter; she strikes back by demanding the sac- 
rificial slaughter of another young, innocent life. Lawrence is 
right to insist that Agamemnon has ‘‘a real choice,” but what- 
ever he chooses it will be bad for him—and also bad for Zeus. 
If Agamemnon refuses to sacrifice his daughter, he must either 
disband the expedition—if the army, who are quiduayot (230) 
and desire the sacrifice 0pyà ztegiógyq (215f.), will let him—or 
quit Aulis leaving the army to its fate; in both cases his prestige 
will suffer and his confederacy will probably break up (213)5; 
and Zeus will be frustrated in his desire to punish the crime of 
Paris. If, on the other hand, Agamemnon goes ahead with the 


4 Cf. Dover, op. cit. 65. 

* I have no doubt that Evuuayias ógaoróv means ‘‘losing my allies" (so 
Lloyd-Jones in his translation [Englewood Cliffs, 1970]). The rendering usually 
adopted, ‘‘defaulting on my alliance,” depends on a dubious parallel with Z. 
24.68 where nudotave OMWowv means “failed to offer gifts’’; on this analogy, 
Ag. 213 should mean ‘‘failing to do the acts required under the alliance’ and it 
is, to say the least, doubtful whether Évusayia can mean as much as that. In 
any case, there is no sign elsewhere in the play that Agamemnon was under 
anything like a treaty obligation to the confederate kings (Menelaos is not his 
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sacrifice, he will have passed sentence of death on himself, and 
Zeus's prestige will be damaged by the overthrow of the king 
who is under his protection. Either way, Agamemnon suffers; 
either way, Zeus suffers. If it occurs to the hearer to ask him- 
self whether Artemis knows which choice Agamemnon will 
actually make, the answer must be that she does: an omen sent 
by Zeus is sure to be fulfilled,.and Artemis is content® that this 
one should be: Troy is going to be taken, therefore Iphigeneia 
is going to be sacrificed. But, as has many times been pointed 


. ` “out in connection with many Greek tragedies, to foresee is not 


to determine. | 

It follows that I see no profound moral meaning in Artemis’ 
reaction; as Lawrence says, she simply ‘‘reacts in terms of her 
sphere of interest." Her dramatic function is simply to create a 
dilemma for Agamemnon, and the matter of real interest is how 
he copes with the difficulty. In this sense Fraenkel’ was right 
after all: Artemis is deprived by Aeschylus of her traditional 
motive for demanding the sacrifice of Iphigeneia in order that 
all attention can be concentrated on Agamemnon’s situation 
and how he acts when placed in it, rather than on some earlier, 
relatively minor misdemeanour not fit to rank with the adultery 
of Thyestes or the abduction of Helen as an doy7) xaxóv. 
Fraenkel is only to be corrected in one respect: rather than 
being left without any expressed motive, Artemis is provided 
with a new motive quite unconnected with Agamemnon, and 
the latter is placed in a very difficult situation through no ap- 
parent fault of his own. Whether we conclude that Zeus has 
deliberately provoked Artemis, to engineer Agamemnon’s 
punishment for his own arrogance or for the past crimes of 
Atreus, depends on our answer to more general questions 
about the trilogy and the nature of Aeschylus’ Zeus, which 


Evuuayos but a co-ruler of the same state living in the same palace). Losing his 
allies, on the other hand, is a natural thing for Agamemnon to be afraid of, it 
will almost certainly happen if he quits the army, and it will mean losing his 
position as overlord of Greece. For &vuuayía = Eüuuayot, see Fraenkel's note 
on 213; for ákapróv *''losing," cf. 535 rot óvoíov 0' Huagre. The aorist par- 
ticiple is coincident (S. L. Radt, Mnemosyne 26 [1973] 119); if Agamemnon 
quits the fleet, by that very act he effectively abdicates his overlordship. 

6 Reading in 144 alvet (Lachmann) ‘‘consents, approves”; see E. Fraenkel, 
Aeschylus: Agamemnon (Oxford 1950) ii. 85-88. 

7 Fraenkel, op. cit. 98-99. 
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need not be gone into here. At any rate, if we are to take it so, 
this will not become apparent until much later in the play, and 
meanwhile the sequence of events is quite intelligible without 
any such assumption. Án external event presents Agamemnon 
with a difficult decision: he sees that both courses of action are 
painful, but does not see that one of them—the one he 
chooses— will inevitably bring him to an inglorious end and put 
the future of his family in peril- The nature and cause of the 
external event that created the dilemma is almost irrelevant. In 
another tale it might have been an oracle; here the myth pre- 
scribed a demand by a resentful Artemis, and Aeschylus, 
though never reluctant to recast or even invent myth to suit his 
purposes, here found that provided Artemis’ demand was 
given a new motivation, it could be satisfactorily worked into 
his story without lessening the impact of the agonizing choice 
presented to Agamemnon. 


ALAN H. SOMMERSTEIN 
University OF NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 


PROPERTIUS 4.7.94* 


nunc te possideant aliae: mox sola tenebo: 
mecum eris, et mixtis ossibus ossa teram. 
(4.7.93-94) 


These are the final words of the ghostly Cynthia. Line 94 in 
particular has elicited from some scholars either excuses for 
the harshness of the image or outright criticism of it. Camps, 
for example, following Butler and Barber, hopes that ossa is 
used metaphorically for '*shade." He concludes, however: ‘But 
the primary meanings of the words composing it [the line] are 
hard to escape from.’’! Richardson faces the reality of the 
words: ‘‘This is a strange and deliberately macabre touch. P. 
has in the past played with the fancy of the dust of the two 
lovers mingled in the union of the grave (cf. 1.19.17-18; 
2.13.39-40) but never so boldly.'"? And Michels is most ex- 
plicit: **Propertius' habit of associating the spirits of the dead 
with their remains... comes out in Cynthia's last words to 
him, one of the most macabre passages he ever wrote ... 
Propertius' constant use of bones, ashes, and dust as 
synonyms for the dead is not always untender.''? 

These reactions are, I suspect, an expression of our own 
reluctance to put into words the physical aspects of death. The 
poet, however, may have expressly sought to portray in very 
stark terms a desperate passion, namely the futile desire to 
love beyond what is possible. His vain attempt in the following 
lines to embrace the shade points up the desperation. Roth- 
stein sees line 94 not so much as a statement about bodily re- 
mains as ''die in der Unterwelt fortlebenden Toten," and as 


* I am grateful to my colleagues C. L. Babcock and S. V. Tracy for their 
suggestions. 

! W. A. Camps, Propertius Elegies Book IV (Cambridge 1965). H. E. Butler 
and E. A. Barber, The Elegies of Propertius (Oxford 1933). 

? L. Richardson, Jr., Propertius Elegies I-IV (Norman 1977). 

3 A. K. Michels, “Death and Two Poets," TAPA 86 (1955) 174-75. S. Com- 
mager, À Prolegomenon to Propertius (Cincinnati 1974) as Michels did, quotes 
Andrew Marvell with sarcasm: 

The grave's a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. (18) 
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such is “eine kräftig erotische Fárbung.''^ The erotic in the 
line is very strong, particularly in the use of mixtis and teram. 
Commager cites lines 19-20 of 4.7 (pectore mixto), 2.8.23 (et 
sua cum miserae permiscuit ossa puellae), TLL and the refer- 
ences there for misceo in erotic contexts.? A proof is not actu- 
ally necessary if we recall that the Greek wefyvvy is one of the 
most common words for ‘‘sexual intercourse.” Commager goes 
on to note feram's ‘‘erotic overtones” in 3.11.30 (one might 
also cite 3.20.6). But in 4.7.94 the word teram is vivid, almost 
vulgar in its explicitness. The bracketing of the phrase ossibus 
ossa, a static picture of death's aftermath, with the graphic 
verbal forms mixtis . . . teram, words which connote vigorous 
sexual activity, can only be the result of careful composition 
and is surely what makes this phrase so poetically arresting. It 
is a daring collocation. 

In Metamorphoses 11.674f. Ovid recalls these lines: Al- 
cyone attempts to embrace Morpheus, whom she takes to be 
the shade of her husband, and later claims that she will be his 
companion: 


si non urna, tamen iunget nos littera: si non 
ossibus ossa meis, at nomen nomine tangam. 
(11.706-7) 


The more restrained lines of Ovid gain in vividness by the 
recollection of the strongly-worded passage in Propertius: note 
in particular the substitution of tangam for teram (in the same 
form and position). Note further that in Propertius the roles are 
reversed from what we expect and what we find in Ovid. In 
Propertius it is the dead lover who speaks; she does not mourn 
her separation from him, but boldly claims that she will be able 
to make love to him forever—once he also is dead. In both 
poets, however, the emotions of love and loss are central and 
are enhanced by the pervasive, but unspoken understanding of 
what death means. | 

CIL 6.2.9693 = CE 1136, an epitaph of the post-Augustan 
period, contains a close parallel to this line of Propertius, not 
noted, as far as I can tell, by any modern editor or commen- 
tator: 


* M. Rothstein, Die Elegien des Sextus Propertius (Berlin 1924). 
5 Commager, 18 and n. 39. 
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D.M 


1 Quid sibi volt, quaeris, tellus congesta, viator: 
ossibus hic uxor miscuit ossa meis, 
nobilis Euphrosyne, facilis, formosa puella, 
docta, opulenta, pia, casta, pudica, proba. 
5 fortunam mirare meam, verum exitus hic est: 
omnia mecum uno hoc composui tumulo. 
i nunc et quicquam votis melioribus opta. 
absumet tecum singula sarcophagus. 
Hermodoro Paragmio et 
10 | Euphrosynae Paragmiae, lib 
carissimis, Hermodorus prae 
torii nomenculator pos 
HMHNS® 


Like others of the genre this epitaph is a pastiche of formulae 
and stock motifs.” Writers of epitaphs frequently borrowed 
from literary sources, often using only parts of lines.$ The 
similarity of the second line of this epitaph, which can hardly 


6 Interest in the epitaph has centered around lines 11-12, praetorii nomen- 
culator. Mommsen argued that since there is no such attested office in Rome 
something has gone wrong and a name like P. Laetori is intended (cf. CIL 
6.2.9693 and P.-W. “Nomenclator” = Rh.M.6.3). R. Lattimore (Themes in 
Greek and Latin Epitaphs, Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 28, 
1942) cites line 2 (249) and lines 3-4 (295). Buecheler in CE III lists borrowings 
from authors but does not mention Propertius in relation to this epitaph. 
Neither J. A. Tolman (A Study of the Sepulchral Inscriptions in Buecheler's 
Carmina Epigraphica Latina (Chicago 19191), who mentions the epitaph (22), 
nor C. Hosius (‘‘Rémische Dichter auf Inschriften" Rh.M. 50, 1895) notes the 
parallel. 3 

? See Hosius, 287, 299, and Lattimore 230f. for the theme of the viator; 247f. 
for tombs containing two or more burials (of course this is also a literary motif 
as old as Iliad 23.83-92); and 290f. for enumeration of the deceased's good 
qualities. In conjunction with lines 3-4 see Lattimore's citations on 295, e.g:: 

docta lyra, grata et gestu, formosa puella. 

3 See Hosius, 299; Lattimore, 215f. Buecheler cites two- or three-word par- 
allels, or even one-word repetitions where the thought is similar, e.g., CE 
1971.6: 

crudelis quae sola potest disiungere amantes 
and Propertius 2.7.3: 

ni nos divideret: quamvis diducere amantis 
or CE 2075.2; 

te rapit et Ditis ianua nigra vocat 
and Propertius 4.11.2: 

panditur ad nullas ianua nigra preces. 
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have been intended as ‘macabre,’ to line 94 of Propertius 4.7 is 
obvious.? Note that the composer nicely bracketed the line 
with ossibus . . . meis, effectively surrounding the phrase hic 
uxor miscuit ossa. The verb miscuit is further highlighted by 
position, falling as it does just after the diaeresis. This line is an 
artfully composed one and it is not unlikely that the author was 
familiar with the vivid words with which Cynthia takes her 
leave of Propertius. 


JUNE W. ALLISON 
Tur Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


? ] have found no other epitaph or literary passage which uses the verb 
misceo to refer to the union of bones, nor any which contain the word ossa 
repeated in such close proximity. 


CLAVI OR CLAVAE: A NOTE ON FRONTINUS 
STRATEGEMATA 3.9.3 


In the chapter entitled De inruptione ex diversa parte quam 
exspectabimur Frontinus describes Marius’ capture of a 
mountain fortress near the river Mulucha in 106 B.C. during 
the Jugurthine War. The actual capture of this fortress was 
accomplished by a Ligurian soldier who led a small band of 
men up a precipitous and unguarded part of the mountain. 
Frontinus describes the ascent as follows (Str. 3.9.3): 


"C. Marius bello Iugurthino apud flumen Mulucham, cum 
oppugnaret castellum in monte saxeo situm, quod una et 
angusta semita adibatur, cetera parte velut consulto 
praecipiti, nuntiato sibi per Ligurem quendam ex auxiliis 
gregalem militem; qui forte aquatum. progressus, dum per 
saxa montis cocleas legit, ad summa pervenerat, erepi 
posse in castellum, paucos centuriones perfectissimos cum 
velocissimis militibus, quibus aeneatores immiscuerat, 
misit capite pedibusque nudis, ut prospectus nisusque per 
saxa facilior foret, scutis gladiisque tergo aptatis. hi Ligure 
ducente loris et clavis, quibus in ascensu nitebantur, 
adiuti, cum ad posteriora et ob id vacua defensoribus 
castelli pervenissent, . . . ."' 


Florus also mentions the capture of this fortress, but only in a 
brief and general manner.! Sallust, who reports this event in 
his history of the Jugurthine War (92.5-94.7), gives a consid- 
erably more detailed account of the ascent (93.2-94,3): 


'*. .. forte quidam Ligus, ex cohortibus auxiliariis miles 
gregarius, castris aquatum egressus haud procul ab latere 
castelli, quod avorsum proeliantibus erat, animum advortit 
inter saxa repentis cocleas, quarum quom unam atque 
alteram, dein plures peteret, studio legundi paulatim prope 
ad summum montis egressus est. ubi postquam 
solitudinem intellexit, more ingeni humani cupido difficilia 
faciundi animum (alio) vortit. et forte in eo loco grandis ilex 
coaluerat inter saxa, paulum modo prona, deinde inflexa 


! Florus 1.36.14: ‘‘... saxeo inditam monti Muluccham urbem per Ligurem 
aditu arduo inaccessoque penetravit.’’ 
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atque aucta in altitudinem, quo cuncta gignentium natura 
fert. quoius ramis modo, modo eminentibus saxis nisus 
Ligus in castelli planitiem pervenit, quod cuncti Numidae 
intenti proeliantibus aderant. exploratis omnibus, quae 
mox usui fore ducebat, eadem regreditur, non temere, uti 
ascenderat, sed temptans omnia et circumspiciens. itaque 
Marium propere adit, acta edocet, hortatur, ab ea parte 
qua ipse ascenderat castellum temptet, pollicetur sese 
itineris periculique ducem. Marius cum Ligure promissa 
eius cognitum ex praesentibus misit. quorum uti quoiusque 
ingenium erat, ita rem difficilem aut facilem nuntiavere; 
consulis animus tamen paulum adrectus. itaque ex copia 
tubicinum et cornicinum numero quinque quam 
velocissumos delegit et cum iis, praesidio qui forent, 
quattuor centuriones, omnisque Liguri parere iubet et ei 
negotio proxumum diem constituit. sed ubi ex praecepto 
tempus visum, paratis conpositisque omnibus ad locum 
pergit. ceterum illi, qui escensuri erant, praedocti ab duce 
arma et ornatumque mutaverant: capite atque pedibus 
nudis, uti prospectus nisusque per saxa facilius foret; 
super terga gladii et scuta, verum ea Numidica ex coriis, 
ponderis gratia simul et offensa quo levius streperent. 
igitur praegrediens Ligus saxa et si quae vetustate radices 
eminebant, laqueis vinciebat, quibus adlevati milites 
facilius escenderent, interdum timidos insolentia itineris 
levare manu; ubi paulo asperior ascensus erat, singulos prae 
se inermos mittere, deinde ipse cum illorum armis sequi; 
quae dubia nisui videbantur, potissumus temptare ac 
saepius eadem ascendens descendensque, dein statim 
digrediens ceteris audaciam addere. igitur diu multumque 
fatigati tandem in castellum perveniunt, . . . .” | 


Apart from other similarities,? the accounts of both Frontinus 
and Sallust report the use of some sort of rope in making the 
ascent. Frontinus has lora, *'straps;" Sallust has laquei, that 
is, rope used with a noose. In addition to lora, however, Fron- 


? The relationship between the accounts of Frontinus and Sallust is not 
altogether clear. E. Woelfflin states that Sallust is Frontinus’ source in the 
present passage (cf. his ‘‘Frontins Kriegslisten,’’ Hermes 9 [1875] 82), and the 
close verbal and factual agreement seems to suggest this at first sight; how- 
ever, Frontinus differs from Sallust on a few details, and it is possible that 
Sallust's account has been combined with another version, whether by Fron- 
tinus or by an intermediary source. The overall question of Frontinus' sources 
is not fully resolved and without a comprehensive investigation of this subject, 
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tinus also mentions the use of either clavae or clavi, a detail 
which is not found in Sallust's account and which may indicate 
Frontinus’ use of a source other than Sallust.? C. E. Bennett 
translates loris et clavis as ‘‘by straps and staffs,” that is, he 
takes clavis as a form of clava.^ Likewise, the Thesaurus Lin- 
guae Latinae cites this passage of Frontinus under the word 
clava. On the other hand, the Oxford Latin Dictionary cites 
this passage under the word clavus, meaning a "nail or rivet.” 
Finally, G. Bendz translates clavus as ‘‘der Haken,” that is, a 
“hook” (on which to hang something).? 

Which word then did Frontinus (or his source) use, clava or 
clavus; that is, did the ‘‘climbers’’ use ''staffs" or ‘‘nails’’ to 
aid their ascent of the mountainside? There is, I think, suffi- 
cient evidence to show that clavis, ambiguous because of its 
case ending, is from clavus, and therefore, nails or spikes were 
used in a manner similar to that of the modern mountaineer’s 
use of pitons for direct-aid climbing techniques. Several con- 
siderations support this interpretation of the text. On the one 
hand, clava is not an appropriate term in the context of this 
passage for two reasons. First, there are no attested uses of 
clava meaning ‘‘a staff used for support” in similar contexts; 
clava normally means a club or some kind of instrument for 
striking.$ Second, a staff would have been as much a hindrance 
as a help in the situation described; although this is perhaps not 


I would not venture to be more specific on the point at hand. Concerning 
Frontinus' sources in general, see: A. Bludau, De Fontibus Frontini 
(Koenigsberg 1883); E. Woelfflin, as cited above in this note; RE 10, 599-600; 
G. Benz, Frontins Kriegslisten (Berlin 1963) 7-8. 

3 See above, note 2. | | 

4 Frontinus: the Strategemes and the Aqueducts of Rome (London 1925) 
233. 

> Frontins Kriegslisten (Berlin 1963) 145. 

$ The Thesaurus Linguae Latinae defines clava as a ‘‘baculus nodosus, 
fustis. 1. generatim, plerumque instrumentum pugnae [e.g., cf. Verg. Aen. 
10.314; Lucr. 5.968; Suet. Ner. 5; Plin. HN 19.18; Oros. 5.9.2]. 2. instrumen- 
tum ad verberandum (cf. Plaut. Rud. 799, 823]. 3. oxvráłnņ [cf. Nep. Paus. 
3.4]. 4. surculus arboris [cf. Pallad. 4.10].’’ None of these meanings is suitable 
in the context of Frontinus Sfr. 3.9.3, nor are there any other attested usages of 
clava meaning a walking staff (which is usually denoted by the word baculum). 
From the passages cited by the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae it is clear that the 
first three definitions of clava mean a club or a similar instrument for striking; 
none of the passages cited can be taken as meaning a staff used for support. 
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totally clear from Frontinus’ account, it is evident from the 
more detailed account of Sallust (compare 93.4 and 94.1-2). 
Notice that Sallust's description of the final ascent (94.2) 
shows that it was fairly difficult for the soldiers involved and 
that their shields and swords were fastened to their backs to 
give complete use of the hands for climbing (nisus per saxa); it 
would not be reasonable to free their hands for climbing and 
then give them a staff to hold on to. Moreover, it is clear from 
the Ligurian's first ascent that a staff would have been a hin- 
drance (93.4): ‘‘quoius ramis modo, modo eminentibus saxis 
nisus Ligus.”’ 

On the other hand, since the climbers used rope for support, 
the rope had to be fastened to something. In Sallust's account 
it was fastened to projecting rocks and roots (94.2). However, 
it would also be reasonable to use clavi as occasional anchor 
points for the rope or for additional footholds and handholds. 
In fact, two passages can be cited in which clavus is used in 
precisely this meaning. The first is found in Livy 28.20.1-5 
where the capture of a Spanish town during the Second Punic 
War is reported. Livy describes the ascent of the steep un- 
guarded part of the citadel as follows (28.20.3-4): 


"levium corporum homines et multa exercitatione 
pernicium, clavos secum ferreos portantes, qua per 
inaequaliter eminentia rupis poterant scandunt. sicubi 
nimis arduum et leve saxum occurrebat, clavos per modica 
intervalla figentes cum velut gradus fecissent, primi 
insequentes extrahentes manu, postremi sublevantes eos 
qui prae se irent, in summum pervadunt.”’ 


The clavi ferrei in this passage are clearly a piton-like imple- 
ment driven into cracks in the rock in order to provide foot- 
holds. 

The other instance of clavus used in this meaning is found in 
the Incerti auctoris Epitome rerum gestarum Alexandri Magni 
14-18.7 This passage reports Alexander's capture of the Sog- 
dian Rock in 327 B.C. The ascent of this mountain fortress is 
described in the following manner (16): 


70. Wagner, ed. (with commentary), (Leipzig 1900); P. H. Thomas, ed., 
Epitoma rerum gestarum Alexandri et Liber de morte eius, 2nd edition, (Leip- 
zig 1966). I have cited the text from Wagner's edition since it shows the 
manuscript readings more clearly. 
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‘“hoc ubi Alexander expugnari non posse vidit, de cuncto 
exercitu homines CCC quos fortissumos esse putavit elegit 
hosque grandi praemio inpulsos post montem adduxit 
demonstravitque, ut in saxis clavos ferreost angulis actos 
figerent et lineas transducerent atque ita minutatim (aditum) 
scandentium adlevando in summum montis verticem 
reperent;....'8 


Here again, clavi ferrei clearly refer to a type of piton used in 
conjunction with ropes to aid the ascent. Moreover, two other 
sources verify the account of the Epitome Alexandri for the use 
of pitons and ropes in this ascent. Quintus Curtius Rufus 
(7.11.13) has '*. . . ferreos cuneos, quos inter saxa defigerent, 
validosque funes parabant...." Arrian, in his Anabasis 
Alexandri (4.19.1), mentions ztacoáAovc utxootvs atdnoods as. 
the implements used for aid in this ascent. 

Thus, separate incidents in two other sources have clavus 
(ferreus) in the meaning of a nail or spike used like the modern 
piton to help in the ascent of a rocky cliff. That Frontinus used 
clavus unqualified (1.e., by ferreus) does not argue against this 
meaning for clavus in the passage under consideration. Clavus 
is frequently qualified by an adjective which refers to its in- 


8 J would like to make two comments on the text of the Epitome Alexandri 
16. First, regardingt angulis actos, Wagner says (p. 126) “est codicis scriptura, . 
quae vereor ut possit defendi. fortasse autem ex Schwartzii emendatione 
scribendum est ‘singulos acutos.’ Keil coniecit ‘angulis rectis.’ '" Thomas 
himself conjectures (cum) angulis factis. 1 think angulis, “at angles," (cf. 
Seneca QNat. 5.17.3: *. . . quióoíCovrza rectis angulis secat . . . .’’) is sound; 
it would be natural to drive (figere) the nails at an angle of 90? or more to the 
rock face. actos, however, is probably the corrupt word; it would make sense 
if it could be translated as ‘‘driven,’’ but this meaning in this context is unat- 
tested. Of the conjectures offered, Keil's angulis rectis makes the best sense. 
Second, concerning the phrase atque ita minutatim (aditum) scandentium, 
Wagner (p. 127) says “post 'minVTATIM' facile ''ADITVM' intercidere 
potuit. ceterum haud scio an coniectura Schwartzii 'scandent(es alius al) ium' 
recipienda sit, conferas velim Caes. bell. civ. 1, 68 ‘sublevati alii ab alliis.' ” 
Thomas prints the conjecture of Schwartz in his edition. In this case the text of 
the manuscript can be accepted as it stands; there is no need to add either 
aditum or scandent(es alius al)ium. The statement makes perfect sense if it is 
translated as follows: ‘‘and so, by the gradual raising of those climbing [i.e., 
with the help of the ropes and pitons) they crept up to the very summit of the 
mountain.” On this use of adlevando with ropes, compare Sallust's expression 
in the passage cited above (ug. 94.2): **. . . laqueis. . . quibus adlevati milites 
facilius escenderent, . . . .” 
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tended use or its material, but there are numerous instances in 
which it is not qualified and simply means a nail, regardless of 
its material.? Ferreus is the most common adjective used to 
modify clavus, but clavus ferreus means a ''piton'' in only two 
cases; in the other cases, ferreus simply tells what the particu- 
lar nail was made of. It is the context, therefore, rather than 
the adjective which determines the meaning in some cases. To 
the modern reader clavus ferreus in Livy 28.20.3-4 and the 
Epitome Alexandri 16 means a ''piton"; to the ancient reader it 
would simply mean a nail used in an unusual manner, a nail 
which happened to be made of iron. Thus, there is no reason 
that an unqualified clavus, in the proper context, could not 
mean what is currently called a “‘piton.”’ 

Therefore, since clava is both unattested and inappropriate 
in the context of Frontinus Strategemata 3.9.3, while clavus, 
on the other hand, makes good sense in a meaning which is 
found in two other instances, it seems quite clear that the 
“climbers”? described by Frontinus used clavi rather than 
clavae to help their ascent. 


WILLIAM BINGHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA 


? The adjective most commonly used to modify clavus is ferreus; when 
modified by ferreus it usually means a nail used for construction—cf., for 
example, Caes. BG 3.18.3 or Amm. Marc. 23.4.11. It is less frequently mod- 
ified by other adjectives: aeneus (Pallad. 4.10.4), aereus (Plin. HN 16.51), 
aureus (Val. Max. 9.1. ext. 1}, cuprinus (Pallad. 2.15.18), tabularis (Petr. 135), 
caligaris (Plin. AN 9,69), corneus (Cato Agr. 18.9). Clavus is also regularly 
used without specification of its material; cf., for example, Caes. BC 2. 10.3, 
Vitr. 7.1.2, and Pliny HN 10.40. In all of these its meaning is clear from the 
context. ' 


FEMALE SPEECH IN GREEK AND LATIN 


The Austrian poet Franz Grillparzer once asked, ‘‘Fällt es 
jedermann so schwer als mir, sich eine junge Rômerin zu denk- 
en, die mit ihrem Heissgeliebten von ihrer Leidenschaft— 
lateinisch spricht?''! Part of the difficulty lies in the popular 
view of the Romans as a stern and sober folk, distinguished 
above all by their gravitas. But a more serious obstacle for 
classical scholars is the lack of precise knowledge about the 
nature of feminine speech in Latin. Scholars have studied the 
Sondersprachen of other groups of Romans,? but I know of no 
detailed investigation of the speech of women in either Greek 
or Latin. Possible approaches include an examination of the 
slender remains of female authors for traces of peculiarly 
feminine diction,? or an analysis of the speeches assigned to 
female characters in dramatic literature.^ In this paper I shall 
present a collection of explicit statements by ancient authors 
concerning female language. 

According to Plato (Cra. 418 c), women uáAiora thy 
ágyaíav qovrv od6ovot. L. Licinius Crassus, one of the in- 
terlocutors in Cicero's De Oratore (3.12.45), explains their ar- 
chaic speech thus: multorum sermonis expertes ea tenent 
semper, quae prima didicerunt. Crassus goes on to describe 
his mother-in-law Laelia's speech as redolent of the old comic 
poets Plautus and Naevius,? a comparison borrowed by Pliny 
(Ep. 1.16.6), who says about his friend Pompeius Saturninus: 


! Quoted, without a more precise indication of source, by H. Haffter, in Die 
rómische Komódie: Plautus und Terenz, ed. E. Lefevre (Darmstadt 1973) 108. 

? The best of these studies are by W. Heraeus, on the speech of soldiers 
(ALL 12 [1902] 255-80) and children (ALL 13 [1903] 149-72). 

3 R. S. Radford, AJP 44 (1923) 15, gives references to the controversy over 
weibliches Latein in the elegies of Sulpicia. 

^ Fronto 4.3.2 (p. 57 van den Hout) seems to say that T. Quinctius Atta, the 
writer of togatae, excelled in representing feminine conversation: nam praeter 
hos partim scriptorum animadvertas particulatim elegantis, Novium et 
Pomponium et id genus in verbis rusticanis et iocularibus ac ridiculariis, 
Attam in muliebribus, etc. Cf. Plut. Mor. 853 d-f. 

* Laelia and some other Roman ladies are praised for their elegant Latin at 
Cic. Brut. 58.211. Cf. also Quint. 1.1.6 and Hieron. Ep. 107.4. 
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legit mihi nuper epistulas; uxoris esse dicebat. Plautum vel 
Terentium metro solutum legi credidi. 

Peculiarities in forms of address used by women are noted 
by various writers. Herodotus (1.146) claims that Carian wives 
never address their husbands by name.’ Two entries in the 
Suda (s.vv. © uéAe and à váv = vol. 3, pp. 609 and 628-29 
Adler), nearly identical with two scholia to Plato (ad Tht. 
178 e ad Ap. 25 c = pp. 32 and 6 Greene), state that the 
forms of address à u£Ae, © odtoc, © ráAav and @ tráv are now 
used only by women but were formerly used by both sexes. 
Donatus (ad Eun. 656.1) notes that the vocative of the posses- 
sive pronoun meus especially suits the speech of women: 
‘mea’ et ‘mea tu’ et ‘amabo’ et alia huiuscemodi mulieribus 
apta sunt blandimenta.’ 

Donatus 1s the source of a number of observations on female 
speech. In his view (ad Adel. 291.4) its distinguishing features 
are a coaxing tone and querulousness: proprium est mulierum, 
cum loquuntur, aut aliis blandiri . .. aut se commiserari .. 
nam haec omnia muliebria sunt, quibus pro malis ingentibus 
quasi in acervum rediguntur et enumerantur nullius momenti 
querelae .? i 

According to a passage in Bekker's Anecd. Graeca II (Berlin 
1816) 855, girls are fond of diminutives: ó ózoxoguouóg óvouá 
ÉOTL HIXQÔTNTOS éupavtixóv xai xdgals éowxóg. Aaupáverau 08 
Evexev tod moémovtos, óc mag’ 'AA«uüv (...... )10 xópat 
yao ai Aéyovoat. In Cramer’s Anecd. Graeca Oxon. IV (Ox- 
ford 1837) 273, much the same thing is said: yivera: ÔÈ ta 
UNOXHOQLOTLHA . . . Ñ OLA TO MOERNOY, OS Maga AAXUAVL Éyovti 
tac xao0évouc óxoxogitixaic yowuévas AéËeor nome yàg 
tovto nagbévots. 


6 J. C. Rolfe, CR 15 (1901) 452-53, argues for Pliny's independence of Cic- 
ero. 
7 For similar taboos in other cultures see J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough I 


(London 1911) 335-49. 


8 See also Don. ad And. 685.1, 788.2; Phorm. 1005; Eun. 95.2; Hec. 585.3, 
824; Adel. 289.1, 353.2. These passages, collected by V. Reich, WS 51 (1933) 
91-92, are not mentioned by J. Svennung, Anredeformen (Uppsala 1958) 
412-19, or by J. N. Adams, CQ 28 (1978) 162-63, in their discussions of the 
vocative of meus. 

? Cf. also Don. ad Hec. 87.2 and V. Reich (above, n. 8) 92-93. 

1? The quotation from Alcman is lost. 
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The use of certain oaths is ordinarily confined to one or the 
other sex. In Greek only women swear uà tà Gem (Demeter 
and Persephone), and in Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae (155-59), 
when a woman diguised as a man unintentionally utters this 
oath, she is reproved by a fellow conspirator.!! Similarly in 
Latin men say (me)hercle, women (m)ecastor.!? 

The passages quoted thus far have described female speech. 
Others are prescriptive. In Euripides' play bearing her name 
Electra says (945-46): à Ó' eig yvvaixac, zagÜ0évo yao ov 
xahov | Aéyew, atat, yvwoiuws O° aiviEouat.'3 Plutarch 
(Mor. 142 c-d) recommends that married women, too, observe 
modesty of speech. On the other hand, improper language 
might be expected from a woman of low repute (Sacerdos, 
G.L. 6.461 Keil). Use of foreign words and expressions by 
Roman women arouses Juvenal's ire (6.184-99) and that of his 
friend Martial (10.68).!^ St. Jerome (Ep. 22.29) warns Eus- 
tochium against the artificial pronunciation affected by certain 
ladies: non delumbem matronarum salivam delicata secteris, 
quae nunc strictis dentibus, nunc labiis dissolutis, balbutien- 
tem linguam in dimidiata verba moderantur, rusticum 
putantes omne quod nascitur. Some writers go so far as to 
recommend that women refrain from speaking altogether. 
Among the earliest is Sophocles, whose words yvvai&i xóouov 
7j ovyn péoet (Ajax 293) attained the status of a proverb.!5 

Much scholarly attention has centered recently on the ques- 


11 Cf. Phrynicus 171 (p. 281 Rutherford). 

12 Aul. Gell. 11.6, Don. ad And. 486.3, and Charisius, G.L. 1.198 Keil. There 
are exceptions: women swear by Hercules at Plaut. Cist. 52 (often emended), 
Phaedr. 3.17.8, Sen. Apoc. 3.3, and Apul. Met. 5.9.6. See A. Gagner, De 
Hercle Mehercle Ceterisque Id Genus Particulis Priscae Poesis Latinae 
Scaenicae (diss. Greifswald 1920), B. L. Ullman, CW 37 (1943—44) 99-103, 
and E. Bickel. RAM 93 (1950) 190-91. 

13 Cf. the only surviving fragment of Plautus’ Dyscolus: virgo sum: nondum 
didici nupta verba dicere. 

15 See R. E. Colton, CB 50 (1973-74) 42-44, for a comparison of these 
passages from Juvenal and Martial. 

15 Sophocles is quoted by Arist. Pol. 1260 a 30 and copiec by Men. Monost. 
139 Jaekel. Cf. also Aesch. Sept. 232, Soph. fr. 64 Radt, Eur. Heracl. 474-77, 
Democr. fr. 274 Diels, Arist. Pol. 1277 b 20-23, Plaut. Auf. 123-26 and Rud. 
1114, and CIL VI 37965 (Carm. Epigr. 1988 Buecheler and Lommatzsch), line 
11. St. Paul (1 Cor. 14.35 and 1 Tim. 2.11-12) forbids women to speak in 
church. 
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tion of female speech, '6 but little of it has dealt with ancient 
languages. I hope that this brief survey has shown the variety 


and value of the evidence available from Greek and Latin 
sources. !? 


MICHAEL E. GILLELAND 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


16 See M. R. Key, Male/Female Language, with a Comprehensive Bibliog- 
raphy (Metuchen, N.J. 1975). 

17 Certain other ancient languages distinguish more sharply between male 
and female speech. In Sanskrit and Sumerian literature special dialects are 
often assigned to female characters: see C. D. Buck, Comparative Grammar 
of Greek and Latin (Chicago 1933) 6, and S. N. Kramer, The Sumerians 
(Chicago 1963) 223. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF POMERIUM 


So stubborn is the problem that discussions of the pomerium 
of Rome often resort to the method of simplification by selec- 
tion. For example, Le Gall, agreeing with and paraphrasing a 
fragment of Suetonius, says the pomerium is ‘‘un espace laissé 
libre en avant du mur afin de pouvoir y déployer les troupes.” ! 
— Festus-Paulus gives some support to this view: dictum autem 
pomerium, quasi promurium, id est proximo muro (295L). 
More specific is a scholium, not cited by Le Gall, on Lucan 1, 
594: pomeria dicuntur ante muros loca, quasi promoeria (p. 34 
Endt). On the other hand Gellius, whom Le Gall does quote, 
states plainly, following the libri de auspiciis, that the pomerium 
is a "locus intra agrum effatum per totius urbis circuitum pone 
muros regionibus certeis determinatus" (13,14.1). Varro says 
much the same thing at LL 5.143: qui quod erat post murum, 
postmoerium dictum. Likewise Priscian: dic derivativum a 
‘post’... pomoerium, quasi post murum . . . (Partitiones 12 
vers. Aen. p. 475 Keil). In a well known passage Livy straddles 
the issue with the claim that the pomerium is a cleared space 
on both sides of the wall: 


Pomerium verbi vim solam intuentes postmoerium 
interpretantur esse; est autem magis circamoerium, locus 
quem in condendis urbibus quondam Etrusci qua murum 
ducturi erant certis circa terminis inaugurato con- 
secrabant, ut neque interiore parte aedificia moenibus 
continuarentur, quae nunc uolgo etiam coniungunt, et 
extrinsecus puri aliquid ab humano cultu pateret soli. Hoc 
spatium quod neque habitari neque arari fas erat, non 
magis quod post murum esset quam quod murus post id, 
pomerium Romani appellarunt. 
(1,44.4-5) 


Le Gall takes Livy halfway, dismisses Gellius and, on the post 
or pro matter, ignores Varro in order to reach an understanding 
of the pomerium useful for his purposes. Even Mommsen, 
though he notes the contradictory nature of the sources, read- 


! J. Le Gall, “La Muraille Servienne et le pomerium," Annales de l'Est, 
Mémoires, 22 (1959) 50. 
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ily shrugs off troublesome ones and comes to a conclusion the 
opposite of Le Gall's.? 

This modern uncertainty about the pomerium is essentially a 
continuation of the confusion of the ancient writers. Without 
question the Romans, by the time they came to write of it, had 
. only the foggiest idea of what the pomerium was originally.? 
The archaeologists give little aid; the only hard evidence con- 
sists in a few inscribed cippi, none earlier than Claudius.^ Con- 
fronted by the muddle of the literary sources-and the near lack 
of physical clues, present day scholars, acting again as their 
predecessors in antiquity did, have looked for help in the 
etymology of pomerium. Here one finds still another layer of 
difficulties, but perhaps in this case the problem itself suggests 
the solution. 

Not all would agree that pomerium does have an uncertain 
derivation. The Varronian etymology from ‘‘postmoerium,”’ 
given above, is that most commonly accepted. Walde derives 
pomerium from *pos (shortened *post) +*moirion.$ The form 
moiros is attested in Ennius at Annales 419, and moerus at 
Varro, LL 5.141. Thus *posm- is supposed to have gone to 
pom-, and the oi diphthong to @.’ The first part of this is sup- 
ported by a possible parallel in Cicero who states at Or. , 47.157 
that postmeridianus had come by the time he wrote to be 
pomeridianus. Against this vowel lengthening is the name of 


2 Th. Mommsen, ‘‘Der Begriff des pomerium," Hermes 10 (1876) 40-50. At 
42, n. 2, he calls Festus ‘‘der Urheber des fictiven promoerium.”’ 

3 This was remarked on by Hartmann, Glotta 9 (1918) 261: “Die Prüfung der 
schwierigen Stellen ergibt, dass schon die Rómer die eigentliche Bedeutung 
von pomerium nicht kannten.’’ 

* S. Platner and T. Ashby, A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome 
(London 1929) 393-96, with map. 

5 R. Kent, ‘The Etymological Meaning of Pomerium," TAPA 44 (1913) 20, 
recognizing the Romans' constant resorts to etymology and arguing that this 
misled them, notes that ‘‘it is only in connection with etymological remarks 
explaining the word as postmerium, that the pomerium is said to be behind the 
wall." 

6 A. Walde, Lateinisches Etymologisches Wórterbuch? (Heidelberg 1939) 2, 
s.v. pomerium. Ernout-Meillet*, v. 2 (1960) s.v. murus is less certain: "On 
rattache généralement à murus, pomoerium,. i (pomerium) . . . Mais la forme 
fait difficulté.” 

7von Blumenthal, RE 217, col. 1870, s.v. pomerium, summarizes the 
suggestions and their problems. 
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the (possibly Etruscan) goddess Casmena, who became 
Camena in Livius Andronicus' translation of the Odyssey: 
virum mihi, Camena, insece versutum. 

The serious problem is with the change of oí to e. This goes 
contrary to the normal development in Latin of the oi 
diphthong to Z, as OL moiros, CIL murus; OL oinos, CIL 
unus; OL commoinem, CIL communis; OL coiravere, CIL 
cura, curo. The Greek loan word which as a legal term retained 
the conservative spelling poena, yielded the verb punio. It has 
been suggested as an explanation that a form *pomoerium sur- 
vived long enough to avoid the oi to 4 shift, and then became e 
through the influence of vulgar Latin pronunciation.? However 
the cippi of Claudius, which are archaized to the extent of 
reading Ti. Claudius/Drusi f. Caisar,? have the spelling 
pomerium, as do all known cippi. It could be argued that since 
the pomerium was a religious and legal institution the form 
*pomoerium may have weathered the oi, oe to 4 change, as did 
poena. But then to suppose that this ‘‘correct’’ spelling was 
lost, overwhelmed within historical times by the speech of the 
crowd in the streets and submerged so far that not even the 
antiquitarian Claudius could recover it, this is unreasonable. 
The persistence of the pseudo-learned pomoerium once the viri 
docti picked it up indicates how little likely it is that vulgariza- 
tion could have done away with the '*pomoerium" in the first 
place. 

The other etymology is that from *promoerium as given by 
Festus and the scholium on Lucan (see p. 1 above). This differs 
from the first etymology only in the derivation of the initial 

‘syllable. Kent argued the case for this in the early part of this 
century.!? As he saw it the r of the pro- prefix dropped due to 
dissimilation. This is possible, though more usually it is the 
second instance of the sound that is lost.!! In agreement with 
this etymology Kent would have the pomerium as a cleared 


8 F. Sommer, Handbuch der Lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre (Heidel- 
berg 1914) 103, 77. 

? CIL V1.1231a = 31537d. This is pointed out by von Blumenthal, op. cit. F. 
Sommer, op. cit. 70, gives evidence that the ai to ae change occured at the 
beginning of the second century B.C. 

1? R, Kent, op. cit. 19ff. 

!! F, Sommer, op. cit. 212 gives examples such as CIL X 825 'MINIS- 
TORUM, segestre from otéyaotpov. 
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space on the outside of the city murus, opposite to the *post- 
moerium which would be on the inside of the fortifications.'? 

If the change of -moerium to -merium cannot be satisfactor- 
ily explained, the remedy would be to find a way around 
moiros moerus as an original component of the word. How- 
ever, the only differing etymology unearthed in the literature is 
the certainly mistaken one given by Tucker in his thoroughly 
eccentric Latin etymological dictionary.!? A better answer is 
Vanicek's root *mar, *mer ‘measure out, allocate,'!^ now usu- 
ally given as *smer!? or *smr.!? This root is present in Greek 
ueígonat, uépoc, uoiga, Latin mereo and perhaps in the name 
of the Gallic goddess of acquisitions Ro-smerta .!? 

The notion of dividing into portions passes easily to that of 
division of land with boundary lines. Examples of words with 
this sense from this root are Anglo-Saxon mäëre ‘boundary,’ 
gemaére ‘area’; English mere ‘boundary marker, ridge’; 
Middle Dutch mére ‘boundary marker, post’; Old Norse 
landmiaere ‘boundary’ and Swedish landamare ‘boundary.’ 
This sense fits with the pomerium in its role as that which 
separated the consecrated city from the territory outside the 
urbs proper.'8 

If pomerium is from *po + *smer then this *po- prefix is 
quite possibly the same ablaut form of Indo-European *po that 
is found in Latin positus, pono, porceo and perhaps polubrum. 
Related are Albanian pa ‘without,’ Old Church Slavic po 
‘along, over, in the direction of, Lithuanian pó ‘under, 
towards'.!? Latin po- and the forms ap and ab are cognate with 
Greek dzó.?? In this regard one notes azopoigtov ‘part, por- 


12 Mommsen, op. cit. 42-43 showed by reference to postliminium that post 
or pro is not simply a matter of the point of view of the speaker. 

13 T. G. Tucker, A Concise Etymological Dictionary of Latin (Halle 1931) 
s.V. pomerium. 

14 A. Vanicek, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der Lateinischen Sprache 
(Leipzig 1881) 215. 

!5 É, Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la Langue grecque? (Heidel- 
berg 1950) s.v. ueiooucu. 

16 P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la Langue grecque, 3 (Paris 
1968) s.v. ueigouat. 

7 É. Boisacq, loc. cit. 

18 That murus is possibly from this same root *smer makes no difference 
here. ; 

19 A. Walde, op. cit., s.v. abs. 

20 É, Boisacq, op. cit., s.v. 4x6. 
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tion’ and also Umbrian ap-ehtre ‘ab extra, extrinsecus.’*! By 
this line of thought pomerium yields an unforced etymological 
meaning ‘outer measurement, outer boundary.’ 

One objection is that pomerium is supposed to be a Roman 
name for an Etruscan institution, the product of a relatively 
late compounding. Varro (op. cit.) is the source for the Etrus- 
can connection. On the other hand Cicero, writing at practi- 
cally the same time as Varro, did not think the Etruscans had 
any special claim to knowledge of pomerium law: quid enim 
scire Etrusci haruspices aut de taburnaculo recte capto aut de 
pomerii iure potuerunt? (De divinatione 2.35,75). The context 
does not suggest irony. Cicero was an augur and author of a 
work called De auguriis. Given the role of the pomerium in the 
taking of auguries, Cicero must have had more than a layman’s 
understanding of the subject.2* More recently an Indo- 
European pomerium has been suggested by the work of Wide? 
and Dumézil.?^ | 

In addition to divorcing the pomerium from an Etruscan 
origin the *po + *smer etymology separates the pomerium 
from the murus. It follows from this that the pomerium is a line 
and not the cleared area most literary sources describe it as. If 
the pomerium does not stand in relation to a wall then it cannot 
reasonably be a space between some line and a wall. This is, of 
course, what the cippi of Claudius show.?? 

This leads to the question of how Livy and the other Roman 
writers could have made such a mistake. One possible answer 
is that in many places the pomerium of the late Republic and 
early Empire was reasonably parallel to the Servian wall. The 
exception which suggests this is that the Aventine was em- 
braced by the wall but not the pomerium.?® That this was 


21 É, Boisacq, loc. cit. 

?? Gellius 13.14.1; Cicero De natura deorum 2.4.1. 

23 §, Wide, "Pomerium och Pelargikon," Uppsala Universitets Årsskrift 
(1911) 2, 1-28. = Ausonia 7 (1912) 171-97. 

24 G. Dumézil, '*Les Rituels indo-européens à Rome,” Etudes et commen- 
taires 19 (1954) 30-33. 

?5 That the pomerium is independent of the murus is not a new idea. R. Burn, 
Rome and the Campagna (London 1876) 53: '*. . . the pomoerium was simply a 
religious boundary, which since the earliest times had not been necessarily 
co-extensive with the walls.” 

26 Seneca, De brev. vit. 13.8 
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thought to be an exception indicates that the line of the 
pomerium was near that of the wall. On the other hand this 
shows that the pomerium did not have to conform to the course 
of the wall. However it is explained, the fact that this huge 
discrepancy was allowed should give pause to those who hold 
with a meaningful relationship of pomerium and murus. 
Sometimes stressed is the utility of an open space in front of 
and/or behind the city wall.27 This is so true that there is no 
need to invoke the religious force of the pomerium to explain 
it. From the military view alone such an unobstructed area was 
essential. It is easily imagined how buildings standing near or 
against the outer face of the wall could make the defenders' job 
impossible. Abutting structures on the inner side could reduce 


. the defenders’ mobility. 


While the people of Rome thought their walls might have to 
serve their purpose this open zone would have been preserved. 
When the civil wars had run their course these walls were no 
longer of practical use. Encroachment began, deterred for a 
time by the bulk of the fortifications. Before the free space was 
obliterated an observer might have noted the wall, the strip of 
open land and the frequently nearby pomerial cippi and not 
unreasonably have come to the conclusion that this was the 
result of intent and not the coincidence, in part, of the sacred 
and the militarily defensible limits of the city. The contradic- 
tory post- and pro- murus etymologies may be the result of. 
such observations at times when the pomerium of Rome 
changed while the walls did not. 


ROGER ANTAYA 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


27 For example, Suetonius frg. 313 Roth. 


OSCAN NOTES 


= 39 


I. OSCAN DAT ‘DE’, OLD IRISH DĚ- 


1. There can be no doubt as to the identity of the preposition 
dat, and from this the preverb da-: Its force is certified for us in 
the Tabula Bantina, dat senaj|teis] tanginud~senateis tan- 
ginud (Vetter pp. 14-15 ‘dë sententia~sententia’; dat eizac 
egmad ‘dé ea re’. 

Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian 136 $ 190.3 has it 
an original ablative in-ad, but this immediately forces on him 
difficulties of phonetic form. He is obliged to divorce Lat. dé 
by assigning it a different gender or case formation without 
further explanation. He also requires an artificial sandhi rule to 
explain the putative devoicing of the final. In addition to all of 
this the supposed ablative syntax of this particle is itself never 
motivated. That is, while dé = dat may reasonably govern or 
reinforce an ablative, there is no compelling semantic reason 
why it itself should be inflected in the ablative. Moreover Cel- 
tic “dé seems equally unmotivated as a case form, and even 
harder to explain as such when we recall that it accepts enclitic 
personals to form ‘‘conjugated’’ forms as other preposi- 
tions do. 

Buck in fact mentions ampt, pert post as possible influences 
but fails to follow up the implications of his perception. 
Ernout-Meillet s.v. dé actually shed no further light on our 
etymon (beyond referring to Sommerfelt’s capital study), ex- 
cept to certify for us the underlying stable length of the vowel 
of dé. Rather than searching for an unlikely monosyllabic 
lengthening in such a particle as dé = Celtic d7, it then seems that 
we do best to view *dé as a normal-grade.*deH,. 

It seems clear however that we should take seriously the 
real, and even productive, morphology within Italic (or, if you 
will, Osco-Umbrian) of Osc. püstin *posti-en: Lat. post,! Osc. 


! Dismissed as *pos-ti d'après *anti by Meillet-Vendryes 479. 
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Umbr. pert < *perti: Lat. per; the formation here is PARTI- 
CLE + ti. 

I have shown (Études celtiques 14 [1975] 467-72) that the 
etymon of Lat. cum Osc. Umbr. com küm- -ku(m) originally 
had the forms and distributions which may be summarized: 

*kom + N/Vb : km-ta : km-t-i + PRON That is to say more 
briefly, *kom appeared in zero-grade before suffixes or exten- 
sions in *-f-.? 

If therefore we interpret de as *deH,, we might expect as the 
most archaic formation a companion form *dH,-t(i) = də- 
t(i)>dat. 


2. Such a short-vowel pre-form may now explain the puzzling 
stem dë- found beside the otherwise clear Old Irish dí.? That is, 
at an early date in Celtic *da- > *da- could have been revised 
to dé- as if to show a short vocalism matching in timbre di < 
*de.^ It is further possible that dú- for de- + fo- (with no 
` palatality) reflects *dH-u(p)o-> *d-u(u)o-. 


IIl. OSCAN [P]UNTTRAM? 


Buck (3) reads ant pünttram Staf[ii/anam ‘usque ad pon- 
tem Stabianum.'? Vetter (Handbuch I 8) prefers ant.[h]ün- 
ttram. staf[ii-]/anam. '(usque) ad inferiorem Stabianam.’ 

Vetter justifies (p. 48) his choice: ''Doch ist die Weiterbil- 
dung mit -7- Suffix schwer begreiflich. Auch nennt man eher 
eine Straße als eine Brücke nach dem Ort, wohin sie führt. Die . 
Benennung via inferior z.B. CIL I? 1831; De. 6012; DP 467 
(Cliternia).”” It is admittedly reasonable to name a road from a 
place, but this does not remove the possibility that we have 
here simply the name of a bridge, which could of course in turn 
be named elliptically from its road. Additionally, Vetter's 
reading imposes the introduction of two semantic elements 
which are not guaranteed by the text itself. The meaning 'in- 


2 | have also shown (in press) that *me-ta> uerá ON med and *me-tí > OS 
midi etc. reflect the remains of the same pattern. 

? Thurneysen, A Grammar of Old Irish 504-5 $ 831. 

* We may perhaps see unrevised *da- underneath pretonic do—du (GOI 
506). 

5 Janssen (Textus Minores XI 1949) 3 misprints aut. 
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ferior’ rests entirely on the conjecture under discussion; it is in 
no wise required by the text. Moreover we must now under- 
stand víam in this phrase; it should be noted that in line 5 the 
noun is not deleted in vía. pámpaiiana. This, then, is a costly 
conjecture. 

Besides, the semantics implied by the clausal syntax is 
somewhat against this category of noun. Observe the paral- 
lelism: 


... . ekak. víam.terem[na-/t]ens.ant.[ ]unttram.staf[ 
... »Via.pimpaiiana.ter-/emnattens. . . .ant.kaí-/la.iüveís. . . . 


We are encouraged here to expect in[ Jtinttram a material 
object comparable to kai-la ‘aedem,’ and not in greatest likeli- 
hood a road-junction. 

It is clear, of course, that the doubled tt in our word here is 
not phonologically conclusive; cf. Buck $ 162.1. Therefore we 
can place no weight of argument on the geminate. 

However the -r- is not the embarrassment that Vetter thinks 
it is. We know that the etymon of Lat. pont- was an ablauting 
IE noun for ‘way, road’ *pónteH-/pntH-;$ perhaps the 
laryngeal was *H,. We knów too that in the IE dialects this was 
a minority class stem, and was subject to refashioning; cf. 
ztóvtoc, ztároc. It would therefore not be surprising if Oscan 
should have revised this stem, e.g. by compounding an 
athematic *pont(H)- with *treH,- ‘cross’ (Lat. trans, Umbr. 
traf). The second element would at the same time explain the 
shift of the noun to an apparent first declension membership. 
In that case *pont-tra- would in fact have transmitted a true 
geminate, and if we needed a source for such phonetics in 
Oscan this would provide a clear example; alternatively we 
might see syncope of a linking vowel. 

On reflexion, we now see that such an analysis also gains us 
a semantic advantage. It is well known that the IE cognates of 
this stem seen in Lat. pont- mean ‘way, road, path.’ It seems 
likely that the Indo-Europeans knew only fords (*prtu-, 
Pers. pul ‘bridge’). We must suppose that when the Romans 
first knew bridges they regarded a bridge as a *portus supplied 
with a *pont- 'roadway' or else as a *pont- ‘road’ built spe- 
cially over a *portus. The latter could even have given rise to a 


6 See my remarks Lingua 34 (1974) 230-32, and references there given. 
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phrase *porticos ponts, with an adjective whose dim trace we 
may still see in the fluctuating gender and stem class of por- 
ticus. In any event a *pont- could not have originally desig- 
nated a ‘bridge’ pure and simple; a ‘bridge’ was a ‘kind of 
*pont-' or else ‘something characterized by a *pont-’ (i.e., 
"bridge' was *X-pont- or *pont-X). 

Thus Lat. pont- must continue an old complex with syntactic 
deletion and contraction of the semantic features. Osc. 
[plünt-tra- *'road-crossing' could provide us with the seman- 
tic missing link." | 


Ill. OSCAN ANT 


Buck (Grammar, [1928], 363 ad. 299.2) allows the relation of 
ant to Goth. und rather than that to Lat. ante. But surely the 
closer relation in each case should be preferred, ant to Lat. 
ante and Goth. und to OHG unti, inti, enti, anti, Netherl. 
en(de), OE and, ond. Now it is possible that one source of the 
tangled Germanic set is cognate with Vedic átha 'then, there- 
upon, now, so etc.,' although because of the close match in 
meaning and form of the latter with iti < *ita < *i-tH I feel that 
átha must contain *-tHV; in that case átha is most likely a 
pronominal *o-tH-V, and would not accomodate an initial 
nasal. On the other hand at least one source for the Germanic 
forms, with possible umlaut, was the locational *H,en-dhi 
‘(there)upon,’ cognate with Eng. on < *H,en.* This would 
exclude ant. 


Eric P. HAMP 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


7 My good friend James Poultney reminds me of an alternative which I must 
confess I overlooked: that we have here the rather rare feminine suffix -tra of 
nomina instrumenti (o/frpga, mulctra, fenestra). However that suffix typically 
was affixed to verb stems, and I prefer the semantic transition *treH,-affords. 

8 For other possibilities see Rosemarie Lühr, MSS 38 (1979) 117-54. 
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The annual hieropoioi of Apollo of Delos were obliged to 
pass on to their successors an account of the possessions and 
income of the god. As is well known, the inscribed and dated 
inventories of dedications offer a rich picture of the interna- 
tional patronage of the cult and have afforded various recon- 
structions of the political fortunes of the island and the Aegean 
itself in the third century B.C.! Among the several Ptolemaic 
donors during the first half of the century was the nesiarch 
Bacchon, who is represented as having dedicated one bowl 
before 279, a second before 276, four more before 274, and yet 
another at some later date.? These figures, especially the third, 
are troubling, for no other political visitor to Delos seems to 
have made so many dedications in such a brief span of time. 
Bacchon's superior Philocles, during his long career in the 
Aegean, made only three (all before 279). But before Bac- 
chon's unusual devotion to Apollo of Delos is given either a 
religious or a political interpretation, a fresh look at the texts is 
in order. The record of his dedications is as follows, quoted 
with context: 


1. IG XI 2.161 B 12-13 (279 B.C.): quélou EÈ èu mAwvelous, 
‘Ixagiov àvó0nua: qiáAg, Báxyovog énióóvrog 
AnAiÁow yootia: quáAg xyovoóxAvotoc, óváOnua 
AgnAiáÓcov yogeta: péln, Andtddwv àváOnua xogcia 
éni aexedewoov ‘Podiwy Opgaavuáyov: 


! The earlier literature is now superseded by Ph. Bruneaü, Recherches sur 
les cultes de Délos (Paris 1970) 515-83, and R. S. Bagnall, The Administration 
of the Ptolemaic Possessions (Leiden 1976) 151-52, both of whom are justly 
skeptical of the effort to deduce political history from the dedications and their 
chronology. 

? Pros. Ptol. VI no. 15038 is imprecise (‘one bowl before 279, six more 
before 276°). The works of Bruneau and Bagnall did not have occasion to deal 
with Bacchon's dedications. I have not been able to consult J. Tréheux, Études 
critiques sur les inventaires de l'indépendence délienne (Diss. Paris 1959: cf. 
Revue historique 224 [1960] 242-51). | 

3 Three crowns listed separately in the inventory of 279: IG XI 2.161 B 
55-56, 60, 86. Pros. Ptol. VI no. 15085 makes of them two crowns dedicated 
before 287/6 and two others dedicated between that year and 279. Add the new 
inscription published by M. Wórrle, Chiron 8 (1978) 201-46 (279 B.C.). 
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2. IG XI 2.162 B 9-10 (278 B.C.): giáAa 8E èu xlivOeiouc, 
"Ixa|oíov ava@nua: pián AgAiáóov, yoosia Báxyo- 
voc énióóvroc: quáAg xovoóxAvor[oc], &váO0n[uao Andid- 
wy yogetal: quáAm AngA.óÓov àváOmnua, yogeta én’ 
apxe0ewoov [(Poóíov Ojoacovuáyov- 

3. IG XI 2.164 A 54-56 (276 B.C.): [piahas € Eu HALVE Evol 
[êv tae "Aprepuotot aotatou|s, àc àvéOmnxev "Ix[águo]c 
Togyiov [Mv] xóvtoc, EE- yoosia [Báxyovoc] &miÓÓvtoc 
[ovo]: Podiwy Ent[Odvtwy yoosia giddy yovodx v- 
OTO(S] ëm’ aoxebewoov [Zod Jvagdrow : [gen ‘Po- 
diwv émióóv[rov xoosia êr * âge eboov Ogaov|u]á- 
yov: 

4. IG XI 2.199 B 38-39 (274 B.C.): xai u mluvbelur || 
quáAag v tat ‘Apotemoior àotétovs, ác àvéOnxer 
d4xágioc Togyiou Mvxóviog: &&, yoosia Báxyovoc 
&miÓÓvroc: úo 'Poóíov émddvtwy yooeia: quáAm 
XovoóxAvorog x ' Goyebewoov IloAvagárov: dAAg 
giddn "Poóíov &móóvtov yoosia èr’ âoxebedgov | 
Opgaovuäyov : 

5. I. Délos 298 A 170-72 (240 B.C. [------ Béxywvos 
vgoiágyov quáAag] EE: dAAgv quáAgv Bäxywlvlos 
vgoiáogyov: | dAAgv  quáAgv | AgAiÁÓóov, yooeia 
[ê rt Ó [ov ------- ahddnv quáAgv AgAi]áóov, yooeta 
&ióóvro[v] 'Poóíov &x' ágyi0eógov Opgaovu[á]yov: 

6. I. Délos 300 B 18-20 (late third century): [------picdas EE, 
ava@nua B]áxyovog vgotá[oy]ov: dAAg quáAmg 
(Báxyovog------ ] 

Thus all these objects—bowls dedicated to Apollo in honor 
of the female dancers of the god, the yopóc Andjtddwv*—stood 
together in a part of the temple of Artemis. They are the dedi- 
cations of four individuals, listed always in the same order: 
Icarius, Bacchon, and the Rhodian ambassadors Polyaratus? 
and Thrasymachus. So much we see from texts 1 through 3, 
which present no difficulty, and the subsequent inventories 
should be consistent with these. But in text 4 the editor inter- 
preted the two vertical strokes as a number. He was accord- 
ingly forced to punctuate the following words so as to attribute 


4 See Bruneau 35-37, 107-8. 

* Bruneau 103-4 failed to notice that the gilded bowl of texts 1 and 2 must be 
that of Polyaratus, to whom he accordingly assigned a terminus ante quem of - 
276. The bowl in fact dates from before 279, as does another of the same 
Rhodian (Bruneau 103 no. IV). 
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E to Bacchon and ôvo to some unspecified Rhodians before 
continuing to the bowls of Polyaratus and Thrasymachus. The 
punctuation and restoration of passages 5 and 6 derive from 
this understanding, adding yet another bowl of Bacchon. 

This construction of 4 entails reducing Icarius' bowls from 
six to two, increasing Bacchon's to six, and creating two Rho- 
dian bowls, which are not subsequently to be found. Clearly 
text 4 has been mispunctuated, and the two vertical strokes 
cannot be a numeral. Numbers of items (as distinct from 
weights and sums) are normally written out in the inventories; 
the vertical strokes must rather be a sort of punctuation, 
equivalent here to a colon introducing those items that are on 
the plintheion. Text 4 should read as follows: pedaç év rat 
"AgtTeuioior aotdtous, ç avé@nuev Ixóáguiog Togyiov 
Mvxóvioc, EE: yoosia Béxywvos é&nióóvroc,. dbo: “Poðiwy 
énióóvrov yoosia, quáAg yovoóxàAvotoc, éx' doyeGemoov 
IloAvagátov: lin quáAg, ‘Podiwv éntddvtwv yoosia èr’ 
aexeGewoov Ogacvuáyov. In text 5 Icarius rather than Bac- 
chon should be restored before ££. There follows not ‘‘another 
bowl of Bacchon," but (as commonly in the inventories) ‘‘an- 
other bowl, of Bacchon," and then his second bowl, 
[ébriôlévros Báxyovoc]. The bowl of Polyaratus was de- 
scribed in the remainder of this lacuna. In text 6 the restoration 
of six bowls of Bacchon is to be deleted. The error that began 
in text 4 doubtless resulted from the multiplicity of hands that 
transcribed the texts of Delos; for it will be obvious that the 
scholar who punctuated text 3 and there restored óbo under- 
stood properly the structure of text 4. 

The corrections argued. here, apart from bringing a neces- 
sary consistency to these entries of the inventories, clarify and 
simplify Bacchon's attentions to the cult on Delos: he dedi- 
cated one bowl before 279, a second in the two years preceding 
276, and no others. 


KENT J. RIGSBY 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


PELLAEUS LEO 


Among the numerous Hellenistic prose treatises of 
Euhemeristic character there existed an (obviously false) letter 
of Alexander the Great to his mother Olympias in which he 
supposedly set down the ''true account” of the origin of the 
gods as told to him in confidence by an Egyptian priest.! Fried- 
rich Pfister has examined the remains of this work and reached 
several conclusions:? 1) that the letter was probably composed 
subsequent to the works of Hecataeus of Abdera and 
Euhemerus,? 2) that it is one of the earliest examples of the 
exploitation of events from Alexander's life as a starting point 
for sensational narratives or tendentious philosophizing,* and 
3) that the man named Leon who is often cited in the ancient 
sources on this letter was not its author, but the Egyptian 
priest whose words were reproduced by ''Alexander." The 
first two of these theses are undoubtedly correct and form a 
valuable advance over previous scholarship; but the vexed 
question of the identity of "Leon," on which Pfister's views 
have in fact been most widely accepted, cannot be so easily 
resolved. 


! The fragments are collected in FGrHist 659. 

? Mullus: Festschrift Th. Klauser (RAC Ergänzungsband I, 1964) 291-97 - =. 
Kleine Schriften zum Alexanderroman, Beiträge zur klassischen Philologie 61 
(Meisenheim 1976) 104-11. 

3 Pfister (above n. 2) 296 = 110, cf. W. Spoerri, Späthellenistische Berichte 
über Welt, Kultur und Gótter (Basel 1959) 195 n. 33; T. Cole, Democritus and 
the Sources of Greek Anthropology (Cleveland 1967) 158. Jacoby (RE 
VI.968-69) and others had suggested that Hecataeus of Abdera (ap. Diod. 
1.13.3) was dependent on the letter (Minucius Felix, Octavius 21.3 — FGrHist 
659 F 5), but the reverse is equally possible. That the letter dates from the third 
or second centuries B.C. is however still likely; see the parallels adduced by 
A. D. Nock, JHS 48 (1928) 28-29 = Essays on Religion and the Ancient World, 
ed. Zeph Stewart (Oxford 1972) 1.142-43. 

4 Pfister (above n. 2) 294-95 — 108-10. On Alexander-letters see in general 
J. R. Hamilton, Plutarch, Alexander: A Commentary (Oxford 1969) lix-Ix and . 
R. Merkelbach, Die Quellen des griechischen Alexanderromans, Zetemata 9 
(2nd ed. 1977) 48ff. 

5 e.g., by Cole, (above n. 3) 20 n. 13; W. Speyer, Die literarische Fälschung 
im Altertum (Munich 1971) 146; P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria (Oxford 
1972) II. 454 n. 828. 
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The ancient citations of this letter, in so far as they mention 
Leon at all, assign him one of two roles. Augustine, the latest 
of the sources but also one of the most detailed, calls Leon the 
Egyptian priest," but another group of authorities names him 
as the author of a work.? Pfister argued that only three names 
could possibly have been known in connection with the 
letter—those of Alexander, Olympias, and the priest. The real 
author of the letter would have remained anonymous, since of 
course he wished his composition to pass as Alexander's. 
Therefore Leon can only have been the priest, as he is for 
Augustine. To this view there was one obvious objection, that 
Arnobius connects Leon with Pella, but Pfister maintained that 
the text in question had been misinterpreted: by Pellaeus Leo 
. Arnobius (‘‘der affektierte Stilist’’) is supposed to mean not 
Leon of Pella but ‘‘the lion of Pella,” i.e. Alexander the Great, 
the letter's purported author, who was in fact often known as 
“the lion” or ‘‘the Pellaean’’ in antiquity.? 

Unfortunately this ingenious chain of deductions is not suffi- 
cient to remove Leon from Macedonia and deposit him in an 
Egyptian temple. Consider first the words which Arnobius ad- 
dresses to the defenders of pagan gods (and which Pfister does 
not quote in full): 


mortalia sunt... quaecumque narratis. et possumus 
quidem hoc in loco omnis istos, nobis quos inducitis atque 
appellatis deos, homines fuisse monstrare vel Agragantino 
Euhemero replicato, cuius libellos Ennius, clarum ut fieret 
cunctis, sermonem in Italum transtulit, vel Nicagora 
Cyprio vel Pellaeo Leonte vel Cyrenensi Theodoro vel 
Hippone ac Diagora Meliis vel auctoribus aliis mille... . 


mE Adversus nationes 4.28-29 = FGrHist 659 T 


Unless he wished to mislead his readers, Arnobius can have 
meant Pellaeus Leo only as ‘‘Leon of Pella’’; this list of Geo 


$ Minucius Felix, Octavius 21 (= FGrHist 659 F 5) and Athenag. Legatio pro 
Christianis 28 (— FGrHist 659 F 2) name only Alexander. 

7 De civ. dei 8.5 (= FGrHist 659 T 2a, F 1), 8.27 (= F 6), 12.11 (= F 3), De 
consensu evangelistarum 1.33 (below n. 13). 

5 Tatian (FGrHist 659 T 1), Clement (F 7), Tertullian (F 8), Hyginus (F 9a), 
and the scholia to Apollonius of Rhodes (F 4), all of which are quoted below. 

? Pfister (above n. 2) 296-97 = 110-11. 
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consists solely of names and ethnics, among which a rhetorical 
flourish is scarcely appropriate.1° The connection between 
Leon and Macedonia, which contradicts the assumption that 
he is an Egyptian priest, cannot then be so lightly dismissed. 

Another and still weightier objection to Leon’s supposed 
priesthood can be found in the numerous sources which, as 
noted above, cite him as an author: Aéovrog .. . Ürouvuara 
(Tatian Or. ad Gr. 27 = FGrHist 659 T 1), Aéwy . .. 6 ta zegl 
Tv xat Aiyvntoy Ge@v rnoayuatevoduevos (Clem. Al. Strom. 
1.106.3 = F 7), Leonis Aegyptii scripta (Tertull. De cor. 7 = F 
8), Leon qui res Aegyptias conscripsit (Hygin. Astron. 2.20 — 
F 9a), Aéwy &v a’ tov zoógc THY untéoa (Schol. A.R. 4.257-62c 
— F 4). It is clear that Leon was regarded as in some sense the 
writer of these 0eoloyodueva, though not necessarily of the 
letter itself. The number of such citations virtually excludes 
the possibility that they are all in error. 

Augustine's accounts of the letter on the other hand, which 
alone attest to Leon as the priest's name,!! have been rightly 
suspected for this very reason; it is scarcely credible that the 
magnus antistes sacrorum Aegyptiorum (De civ. dei 8.5) 
would have had a Greek name,!? and a comparison with the 
citations just quoted suggests that this priest (who is the central 
figure in Augustine's polemic)!? has been wrongly assigned the 
name which properly belonged to the writer. 

If Leon the priest must yield to Leon the author, then Pfis- 
ter's basic hypothesis, that the forger of the letter deliberately 


10 Leon’s name occurs in a similar context in Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 27 
= FGrHist 659 T 1 and perhaps in Plutarch De Iside et Osiride 23 p. 360A, 
where Schwartz and Pohlenz conjectured tõ: d@éwi A€ovri for vài á0éo 
AEGL. 

11 Tertullian's words (Leonis Aegyptii scripta) cannot be said to support Au- 
gustine, for here too writings are mentioned, and the change to Aegyptia 
scripta (cf. Hyginus’ words qui res Aegyptias conscripsit) is easy enough 
(aegyptii À, aegiptus N, egypciis F). 

12 W, Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Ägypten IL (Berlin 1908) 
217 n. 2, cf. J. Geffcken, RE XII.2.2012-13. 

13 Cf. De consensu evangelistarum 1.33; numquid et Leo ille sacerdos 
Aegyptius poeta vel academicus fuit, qui . . . istorum deorum originem . . . ita 
prodit, ut eos homines fuisse declaret? That Varro is Augustine's source 
(Pfister [above n. 2] 293 — 106-7) is no reason to regard Augustine as uniquely 
trustworthy, since Varro may have been the source of some of the testimonia 
which conflict with Augustine as well (Geffcken [above n. 12] 2014). 
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remained anonymous, must be in some way unsatisfactory, 
and in fact it fails to reckon with the imaginative resources of 
Greek Schwindelautoren. One of the most popular and sensa- 
tional forms of literary forgery, particularly in the Hellenistic 
period, was the *'discovery"' of works written by men of the 
past, which the finder (in reality the forger) went on to ‘‘edit’’ 
for the general public.!^ The best known example is the work 
of Cephalon of Gergis (an eyewitness of the Trojan war) edited 
by Hegesianax,!^ but the same device was used with minor 
variations by Euhemerus!5 and Dionysius Scytobrachion, 7 
and is associated with the Genealogies of Acusilaus.!?* Works 
such as these could be known not only by the names of their 
"'source'' (a diary, inscription, poem, etc.) but also by those of 
their discoverers and editors, and the manner of their citation 
varied accordingly. 
There are several reasons for supposing that Leon used just 
such a device to give authority to his own version of 
. Euhemerist theology. As we have seen, the testimonia which 
mention the letter (apart from Augustine) clearly attribute the 
work to Leon as well as Alexander; that he was therefore the 
editor of this letter (and perhaps of others) is suggested by 
similar citations, e.g. "Aoréuov...óÓ taco 'AgiotoréAovG 
àvaygáwac émiroAág (Demetrius, De eloc. 223 = fr. 665 
Rose) and ó .. . rà KegáAwovoc éntyoaqóueva Towixd ovvOsig 
"Hygoiáva£ ó “AdeEavdoetc (Athen. 9.393D = FGrHist 45 T 7). 
There is further the report (Aug. De civ. dei 8.5 — FGrHist 659 
F 1) that the priest, in order to keep his revelations from the 
world at large, begged Alexander to command Olympias to 
destroy the letter after reading it.!? That this ‘‘letter’’ nonethe- 


|^ See W. Speyer, Bücherfunde in der Glaubenswerbung der Antike, 
Hypomnemata 24 (Góttingen 1970). 

15 Athen. 9.393D = FGrHist 45 T 7, with Jacoby's Commentary. 

16 Lactant. Div. Inst. 1.11.33 (= FGrHist 63 T 3), Plutarch De Is. et Os. 23 p. 
360A (= T 4e), Diod. 6.1.5 (Euseb. PE IL2 p. 60B = F 2) on the Panchaean 
inscription. 

7? Diod. 3.67.5 = FGrHist 32 F 8 on Thymoitas’ Phrygia. 

18 Suda s. AxovoíAaog (= FGrHist 2 T 1), s. 'Exaraiog Mijotog (= 
FGrHist 2 T 7) with Jacoby's Commentary. 

- P Petens admonet Alexandrum ut, cum ea matri conscripta insinuaverit, 
flammis iubeat concremari. Speyer (above n. 5) 64 n. 7 compares [Plat.] Epist. 
2.314C. 
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less survived and reached a wider audience can only have been 
through its temporary loss and fortunate rediscovery, and an 
account of these events might well have been prefixed to the 
‘‘edition”” itself.2 In that case—since Pella was not only 
Olympias' address but Leon's as well—it is not difficult to 
guess where and by whom this "discovery" was made.?! 


J. S. RUSTEN 
UNIVERSITAT KÜLN/ 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


20 Similarly Geffcken (above n. 12) 2013. 
21 Hegesianax is similarly associated with the Troad (Athen. 4.155 AB = 
FGrHist 45 T 3), and presumably ‘‘discovered’’ Cephalon's writings there. 


For several helpful observations I am indebted to Professors Albert Hen- 
richs and Reinhold Merkelbach. 


THE ROMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE ROMAN 
ECONOMY, 92—80 B.C. 


Between 92 and 80 B.C. the Roman government faced both 
problems with its own finances and a severe debt crisis. Forty 
years ago Tenney Frank investigated the financing of the So- 
cial War and of the civil wars of the 80s. He pulled together the 
references in the literary sources to the government's finances, 
but he did not think he could make much of it.! In recent years 
P. A. Brunt has studied the size of both the population and the 
army during the Social War and the civil wars, and M. H. 
Crawford has estimated the number of coins minted each year, 
based on his calculations of the number of obverse dies used.? 
E. Badian and C. M. Bulst have studied the politics of the 
period and have advanced a new interpretation.?.Thanks to 
this new material we can try again to answer the questions that 
Frank asked. Though exact figures for income and expenses 
cannot be reconstructed, we can demonstrate the financial 
weakness of the Cinnan government and trace in greater detail 
than before the government's efforts to cope with the debt 
crisis between 89 and 86. 

The finances of the Roman government between 92 and 80 
fall into two periods. The first period, 92 to 88, embraces both 
the economic legislation of the late 90s and the Social War. The 
second period, from 87 to 80, includes the two civil wars of the 
period and the intervening peaceful years of the Cinnan gov- 
ernment. There is no reliable information on the government's 


! T. Frank, Rome and Italy of the Republic, Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, v. 1 (Baltimore 1933) 231-32 and 253-55. See also Frank's ‘On Some 
Financial Legislation of the Sullan Period," AJP 54 (1933) 54-58. 

? P. A. Brunt, Italian Manpower, 225 B.C. —A.D. 14 (Oxford 1971) 426-45. 
M. Crawford, Roman Republican Coinage, two volumes (Cambridge 1974) 
634-40 and 640-95 with Table LVIII. 

3 E. Badian, ‘‘Notes on Provincial Governors from the Social War down to 
, Sulla's Victory,” in Studies in Greek and Roman History by E. Badian (Ox- 
ford 1964) 71-104 and '* Waiting for Sulla,” Studies, 206-34, reprinted from JRS 
52 (1962) 47-61. C. M. Bulst, ‘* ‘Cinnanum Tempus’: a Reassessment of the 
‘Dominatio Cinnae'," Historia 13 (1964) 307-37. 
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income during the late 90s and the 80s,* but the literary 
sources, when compared with the numismatic evidence, allow 
us to outline broadly the government's expenses. They also 
provide an occasional reference to the state of the treasury. 


I 


The economic legislation of the late 90s probably had little 
effect on the government's expenses. The lex Papiria, carried 
by Cn. Papirius Carbo in 92 or 91, set a new half-ounce stan- 
dard for the as and authorized the minting of silver sestertii.5 
Carbo probably hoped to alleviate a growing shortage of small 
change, since the government had minted only a few bronze 
coins in the preceding decades.f By providing small change the 
law helped to facilitate everyday transactions while not adding 
very much to the government's expenses. Livius Drusus's 
proposed debasement of the coinage in 91 suggests that the 
state's funds were depleted or that Drusus hoped to pay for his 
other proposals by debasing the currency, or both.? According 
to Appian Drusus also founded a number of colonies that had 
been previously authorized, but his other pieces of legislation, 


4 As Frank, ESAR, v. 1, 228-29 points out, Plut. Pomp. 45 is our principal 
source but it applies only to the 60s B.C. 

5 Plin. NH 33.13.46; see Crawford, RRC $340/3a, 3b for sestertii struck e 
iege) P(apiria). 

$ M. Crawford, ‘‘The Coinage of the Age of Sulla," NC series 7, 4 (1964) 
142, sees the lex Papiria as a war measure. Crawford suggests that the bill 
actually hampered Rome's economy by confusing the money market with the 
new light bronze coins; see his ‘‘The Edict of M. Marius Gratidianus," PCPRS 
n.s. 14 (1968) 1-2, but the new coins did not much differ from the old ones in 
weight. For the importance of bronze coins as small change, see M. Crawford, 
‘Money and Exchange in the Roman World,’’ JRS 60 (1970) 40-48. The only 
evidence for the date of Carbo's tribunate is Cic. Leg. 3.42, which mentions a 
clash between Carbo and C. Claudius Pulcher, cos. 92. Crawford, NC series 7, 
4 (1964) 142 argues for 91 as the date of Carbo's tribunate, but 92 is accepted by 
T. R. S. Broughton, The Magistrates of the Roman Republic, v. 2 (New York 
1952) 18; F. Münzer, RE 18, 1024; G. Niccolini, J fasti dei tribuni della plebe 
(Milan 1934) 220-21; and G. V. Sumner, The Orators in Cicero's Brutus: Pros- 
opography and Chronology (Toronto 1973) 117-18. 

? Plin. NH 33.13.46. M. Crawford, ‘‘Plated Coins—False Coins," NC series 
7, 8 (1968) 57-59 argues that the proposal never went into effect; cf. Bulst, 
Historia 13 (1964) 330-31. 

8 Appian BCiv. 1.35. 
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the agrarian and grain laws as well as the debasement of the 
coinage, were quickly annulled by the senate.? | 

The army was probably the government's greatest expense. 
According to Brunt the government had six legions in 92 and 
91: three in Spain, two in Transalpine Gaul, and one in 
Macedonia.!? In 92 the Thracians defeated C. Sentius, the 
governor of Macedonia, and C. Valerius Flaccus suppressed a 
revolt in Nearer Spain. C. Coelius Caldus put down a rebellion 
by the Salluvii in Transalpine Gaul in 90.11 

The army quickly expanded during the Social War. Brunt 
estimates that the army had 19 legions in 90, 32 in 89, and 17 in 
88; Appian says that each side put 100,000 men in the field.!? 
This rapid mobilization undoubtedly cost a great deal. The 
Roman armies included not only citizens and loyal allies but 
also contingents from some provinces and dependent king- 
doms.!? Although the Romans reduced the size of their army 
once they began to pacify the rebels, Sulla's first group of 
colonies, founded in 88, and his expedition to the East added to 
the government's expenses.!^ During the Social War the gov- 
ernment continued to support Sentius's fight against the Thra- 
cians in Macedonia and maintained a small fleet in the Black 
Sea. 15 

To judge then from the literary evidence, the Roman gov- 
ernment's expenses rose rapidly during the Social War. When 
the Social War began to wind down in 88, Sulla's colonies and 
his expedition to the East kept the government's expenses 
high. The numismatic evidence confirms this picture drawn 
from the literary sources. At present our only guides, as uncer- 
tain as they may be, to the volume of Roman coinage are Craw- 


? Liv. Per. 71: legibus agrariis frumentariisque latis. Invalidation: Cic. Leg. 
2.6.14, 2.12.31; Dom. 41, 50; Cor. apud Ascon. 68 C; Ascon. 68 C; Diod. 37.10. 
For an interesting political view of Drusus and his factio see E. Badian, 
"Quaestiones Variae,” Historia 18 (1969) 475-81; see also T. Frank, ESAR, v. 
1, 254. ANE 

10 Brunt, 1M, 426-34. 

!! Liv. Per. 70 and 73; Appian Jb. 100; see also Badian, Studies, 72-74 and 
88-96. 

#2 Brunt, 7M, 435-40; Appian BCiv. 1.39; for losses see Appian BCiv. 1.41- 
45 passim. 

13 Liv. Per. 72 and Appian BCiv. 1.42. 

14 Liv, Per. 77; Appian Mith. 22 and BCiv. 1.79. 

15 Liv. Per. 74 and 76; Appian Mith. 17 and 19. 
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ford's estimates of the number of obverse dies used for each 
issue, which can be grouped by years.!$ According to Craw- 
ford's estimates and chronology the Roman mint used the fol- 
lowing number of obverse dies between 92 and 88 B.C.: 


92 B.C. 120 obverse dies 
91 677 
90 2,372 
89 841 
88 807 


The sudden jump between 92 and 91 probably reflects the gov- 
ernment's preparations for the Social War. The estimated 
2,372 obverse dies used in 90 includes approximately 864 ob- 
verse dies from one group of issues, that of L. Piso Frugi 
(Crawford #340). The large number of dies used in 90 (if Craw- 
ford's dates and estimates are correct) suggests that the 
moneyers of 90 minted coins as fast as possible in order to pay 
for the rapid mobilization of the army. If the production of 
coins outpaced expenditures, this may explain in part the drop 
in coin production in 89, when the army seems to have been 
largest. 

Where did the Roman government get the resources to pay 
for the Social War? Pliny recorded that the treasury had some 
bullion and coins on hand at the start of the war.!? The large 
issues minted in 91 probably used part of this surplus. The 
money on hand doubtless quickly proved insufficient to pay for 
the rapid mobilization. In this emergency the government used 
whatever was at hand. It drew some supplies for the army from 
public land in Campania, presumably at small cost.!5 Troops 
came from various provinces and dependent kingdoms; we 
hear of Gauls and Numidians serving under Sex. Caesar in 90 
B.C.!? Sicily supplied without cost (sine ullo sumptu nostro) 
hides, clothes, and food for the Roman armies, and seems to 


16 Crawford, RRC; see the figures in the catalog and Table L, 642-92. 
Though Crawford's dating of some individual issues may be challenged, his 
chronology as a whole is sound. 

7 Plin. NH 33.17.55. 

18 Cic. Leg. Agr. 2.80. 

1? Appian BCiv. 1.42; see also Liv. Per. 72. 
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have supported a small military establishment under its gover- 
nor, C. Norbanus.?? Whether these troops and supplies were 
freely given or requisitioned is unclear. In spite of this aid, the 
treasury soon found itself caught between lowered income and 
rising expenses.?! The moneyers of 90 probably exhausted any 
surplus in the treasury, so in 89 the Roman government turned 
- to extraordinary sources of income. 

One such source was the sanctius aerarium, Rome's reserve 
treasury funded by the five per cent tax on manumitted slaves 
and reserved for wars against the Gauls.?? C. Coelius Cal- 
dus's campaigns against the Salluvii gave the government the 
excuse it needed to draw the funds. The coins struck from 
bullion in the sanctius aerarium appear as issues of L. Titurius 
Sabinus in 89; they are marked as coming ‘‘from the public 
silver," argento publico.?? Sabinus's large issue, including the 
argento publico coins, accounts for about half the obverse dies 
used in 89.24 The argento publico coins were probably used 
both to finance Caldus's campaigns and for more general pur- 
poses. | 

Another extraordinary source of income was the sale of 
public properties on the Capitoline Hill.25 These areas, which 
had been administered by the various priesthoods, were sold in 
89 to buy grain when the treasury was exhausted. They proba- 
bly brought a large amount to the treasury because of their 
locations near the center of the city. The government may also 
have received some funds from the sale of booty captured in 
the Social War, although the only information that survives 
concerns the booty from Asculum, none of which went to the 
treasury.?$ 

The provinces probably paid their normal amounts of trib- 


20 Cic. Verr. 2.2.5 and Diod. 37.2.14; on Norbanus as governor, see Badian, 
Studies, 84-86. 
. ^! See Crawford's remarks, RRC, 634-37. 

22 For the sanctius aerarium see C. T. Barlow, ‘The Sanctius Aerarium and 
the Argento Publico Coinage, AJP 98 (1977) 290-302. 

23 Crawford, RRC, #344/1c, 2c. 

24 Based on Crawford's estimate of the number of dies used; see RRC, #344 
and Table L. 

?5 Oros. 5.18.27: loca publica quae in circuitu Capitolini pontificibus au- 
guribus decemviris et flaminibus in possessionem tradita erant. 

?6 Oros. 5.18.26. See below. 
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ute, but the richest province, Asia, was lost to the Romans in 
88.2’ To pay for his expedition to Asia Sulla took 9,000 pounds 
of gold from the temple treasuries in Rome,?® another indica- 
tion of the weakened state of the government's finances. 

Government finances from 87 to 80 B.C. were probably 
more chaotic than during the Social War. The government's 
expenses were probably highest in 87 and 83—81, periods of 
civil war; at the same time its regular income remained low, 
mostly because the government could not draw on Asia. The 
Cinnan regime continued to use extraordinary sources of in- 
come, which suggests that the treasury was hard pressed for 
funds. 

The government splintered during 87 when the two consuls 
fought each other for control of Rome. Octavius controlled the 
treasury for most of the year, but the last coins minted under 
his control, those of L. Rubrius Dossenus, may have been 
debased.?? According to Appian, Cinna raised money and 
troops from the Italian cities.?? Brunt estimates that there were 
30 legions in Italy that year, most of them raised by the two 
sides in the civil war.?! Although these legions did not serve a 
full year and were quickly demobilized, they were expensive. 
In 86 the Cinnan government had only five legions, including 
the two that went east with Valerius Flaccus.?? 

The Cinnan government supported C. Valerius Flaccus's 
campaigns in Gaul between 86 and 82.33 More important than 
Flaccus's campaigns were the consuls' preparations for Sulla's 
return. In 85 Cinna and Carbo began to collect troops, grain, 
and money by sending agents throughout Italy. They also tried 
to gather a fleet.%* These preparations continued through 84 
while the senate negotiated with Sulla.?5 In 83 the consuls 


27 For the economic impact of Mithridates's invasion, see section II. 

28 Appian Mith. 22; see Plut. Sull. 12 and Diod. 38.7.1 for Sulla's use of 
temple trasures in Greece. | 

29 Crawford, NC series 7, 4 (1964) 141-45; RRC #348 and pages 569-72. — 

30 Appian BCiv. 1.66. 

*! Brunt, 7M, 440-41. 

32 Brunt, IM, 449-41. 

33 Caes. BGall. 1.47.4; Cic. Quinct. 24, 28; Gran. Lic. 36, p. 31 F. For 
Flaccus as governor, see Badian, Studies, 88-96. 

44 Appian BCiv. 1.76. 

35 Liv. Per. 83 and 84. Carbo wanted to take captives from the towns of Italy 
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Norbanus and Scipio were still trying to gather men and 
supplies in the face of Sulla's invasion.?* Add to these costs 
the wages for the government's troops during 83 and 82, and 
the sum of military expenses for the Cinnan government be- 
comes quite large. 

The Cinnan government also sent troops to Spain with Ser- 
torius, who probably took some money with him, and to Sar- 
dinia under Q. Antonius Balbus.?? Balbus was quickly elimi- 
nated but Sulla's regime had to pay for Annius's campaigns 


| "against Sertorius.%8 And all of Sulla's troops had to be paid 


from government funds once Sulla seized Rome in 82. The 
state treasury also had to pay for the regular grain distribu- 
tions, at least until Sulla stopped them, and for the colonies for 
Sulla's veterans.?? | 

The literary sources suggest that the government's expenses 
were highest during the periods of civil war and confusion. . 
Crawford’s estimates of the number of obverse dies used each 
year do not entirely agree with this picture:*° 


87 B.C. 476 obverse dies 
86 508 
85 643 
84 380 
83 496 
82 657 
81 419 
80 322 


to ensure their loyalty, but the senate blocked this action: Liv. Per. 84. For the 
negotiations with Sulla, see Badian, Studies, 221-28 and Bulst, Historia 13 
(1964) 318-28. 

36 Appian BCiv. 1.81. 

37 Sertorius: Plut. Serr. 6.1-3, Appian BCiv. 1.86, Jb. 101; Balbus: Liv. 
Per; 86. 

38 Plut. Sert. 7; on Annius’s coins, see below. 

3? Sall. Hist. 1.55, Gran. Lic. 34 F for the grain; Appian BCiv. 1.100 says that 
23 legions were settled in colonies, Liv. Per. 89 says 47; whatever the exact 
number of legions, the evidence indicates rapid demobilization and a large 
colonization program. See also E. Badian, Foreign Clientelae (264 —70 B.C.) 
(Oxford 1958) 245-46. 

49 See Crawford's catalog and Table L in RRC. 
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There are also, Crawford estimates, less than 30 dies that date 
from 82 to 80 but whose exact dates cannot be determined. 
These estimates, if they are approximately correct, show that 
the government's expenditures from 87 to 80 never approached 
the levels of the Social War. The volume of coinage in 87, 
which may have contained some debased coins of L. Rubrius 
Dossenus, seems to have been smaller than that of 86 in spite 
of the Bellum Octavianum. The large volume of coins struck in 
85 probably reflects Cinna's and Carbo's war preparations. 
Coin production seems to have dropped off in 84, then rose 
again in 83, probably to pay the troops, but even in 83 the 
Cinnan government did not use as many obverse dies as in 
85.4! Sulla took Rome in the spring of 82, so many of the coins 
of that year were minted for his troops. 

Before reconciling the literary evidence with the estimated 
figures on coin production, we must first consider the govern- 
ment's revenues. The Cinnan regime probably collected trib- 
ute from the loyal provinces such as Spain, Gaul, and Africa.*? 
Only Sulla could exploit the resources of Asia. The govern- 
ment also lost a large part of its customs duties because of the 
disruption of trade after Mithridates's invasion. Thus the reg- 
ular income of the Cinnan government was much lower than 
the government's income during the 90s. Cinna and Carbo 
turned to extraordinary sources of income. We have already 
mentioned that Cinna raised money from the Italian cities in 
87, a maneuver he and Carbo used again in 85 and that Nor- 
banus and Scipio also tried. Did the Italians freely contribute 
to the government? In 87 the former allies probably were anx- 
ious to back Cinna, their champion. In 84 and 83 they no doubt 
opposed Sulla's return, which threatened their citizenship. It is 
not clear how the government collected the contributions or 
how much money was raised. 

The government again drew funds from the sanctius 
aerarium in 86 and 85. This time C. Valerius Flaccus's cam- 
paigns in Gaul gave the government the excuse it needed to use 
this treasury. In 86, according to Crawford's chronology, the 
plebeian aediles Fannius and Critonius issued a small group of 


^! On this period see Crawford, NC series 7, 4 (1964) 141-45 and 148-32. 
42 Africa only after 84, when C. Fabius Hadrianus took the province from Q. 
Metellus Pius: Liv. Per. 84. 
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argento publico coins that accounts for about 4 per cent of the 
year's production. In 85 a.p. coins issued by L. Iulius Bursio 
and Mn. Fonteius constituted most of the mint's production. 
Surely the government did not spend most of its money in 85 
on Flaccus's campaigns in Gaul while Carbo and Cinna were 
trying to raise a war chest in Italy. In late 83 and early 82 the 
senate authorized the striking of coins from the temple trea- 
sures in order to pay the troops.*^ This suggests that the 
Cinna-Carbo government had exhausted other sources of in- 
come. C. Marius, the consul of 82, took 14,000 pounds of gold 
and 6,000 pounds of silver from the Roman temples. Sulla 
seized this bullion at Praeneste, displayed it at his triumph, and 
then returned it to the temples.“ 

The frequent minting of coins by senatorial decree, senatus 
consulto, between 87 and 80 suggests that the senate tried to 
adjust expenditures to coincide with the government's irregu- 
lar income. As Crawford has pointed out, the s.c. coins proba- 
bly mark emergencies or occasions when the senate needed 
more coins than were authorized at the beginning of the year.*° 
The denarii issued s.c. are: | 


% of 
Crawford’s obverse year’s 
date # Moneyer dies production 
87 349 L. and C. Memmius 132 21.1 
83 358 Laterens 1 0.2 
83-82 364 Q. Antonius Balbus 340 51.7 
82 365 C. Valerius Flaccus 36 5.4 
Imp. 
82-81 366 C. Annius 130 31.0 
81 376 anonymous 6 1.4 
81 378 C. Marius Capito 125 29.8 
80 379 L. Procilius 228 70.8 


43 According to Crawford’s estimates, Fannius and Critonius used 22 ob- 
verse dies out of a total of 508 used that year: RRC #351. For Bursio's and 
Fonteius's coins, see Crawford, RRC #352 and 353, which used 427 and 216 
obverse dies respectively. 

44 Val. Max. 7.6.4. 

55 Plin. NH 33.5.16. 

46 Crawford, RRC, 606-09 and A. M. Burnett, ‘The Authority to Coin in the 
Late Republic and Early Empire,” NC series 7, 17 (1977) 40-42 and 57. 
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The government also issued asses in 84 struck s.c. (Crawford 
- #354/2, 3a-b; 355/1a-h). The issue of L. and C. Memmius may 
have been struck to pay Cinna's and Marius's troops after they 
took Rome.^? Antonius Balbus probably struck his coins from 
the temple treasures to pay the troops.* Flaccus's coins cele- 
brated his victories in Gaul—they seem to have been minted at 
Marseilles^?—but they undoubtedly served to advertise his po- 
sition just before or just after his accommodation with Sulla. 
Both Cinna and Sulla probably used the s.c. coins to advertise 
the legitimacy of their governments. The s.c. coins struck after 
Sulla took Rome no doubt served this purpose. 

After 82 Sulla controlled both the state's regular sources of 
income, viz. tribute, and the extraordinary sources. He 
brought to Rome about 15,000 pounds of gold and 115,000 
pounds of silver as booty.5? How much of this the treasury 
received is unclear. Sulla also raised money by selling im- 
munities to cities and through the proscriptions, which yielded 
HS 350,000,000. We do not know how much of this Sulla gave 
to the treasury, but he died a very wealthy man.^! 

The state treasury thus was nearly empty between 87 and 80. 
The government took advantage of the lex Valeria de aere 
alieno to cut. its debts and tried to recover some of the booty 
from Asculum from Pompey, Pompeius Strabo's son and 
heir.52 When taken with the use of the sanctius aerarium, these 
actions suggest that the treasury was nearly bankrupt. The 
only exact figures for the period come from Verres's accounts 
as quaestor. Assigned to Carbo in 84, he was entrusted with 
HS 2,235,417. He maintained that he spent HS 1,635,417 for 
soldiers’ pay, grain, the legates, the proquaestor, and the 


47 Crawford, RRC, 608 and NC series 7, 4 (1964) 141-45. 

#8 [t is the only issue that fits the description in Val. Max. 7.6.4. 

49 A. Alföldi, ‘‘Les deniers de C. Valerius Flaccus frappés a Marseille et les 
dernieres émissions de drachmes Massaliotes," Revue Numismatique 11: 
(1969) 55-61. 

50 Plin. NH 33.5.16. 

5! See I. Shatzman, Senatorial Wealth and Roman Politics (Brussels 1975) 
268-72 on Sulla's wealth. 

52 On the lex Valeria see below, section II. For the trial of Pompey, see Val. 
Max. 5.3.5, 6.2.8; Plut. Pomp. 4.1 and 2.2; Cic. Brut. 230. See also E. Gruen, 
Roman Politics and the Criminal Courts, 149—78 B.C. (Cambridge, Mass., 
1968) 244-46. 
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praetorian cohort. The remaining HS 600,000 he said he de- 
posited at Ariminum, but Cicero asserted that the money was 
never found there and implied that Verres stole it.°° 

The relatively high volume of coinage in 85 then must repre- 
sent Cinna's preparations against Sulla's return, but once the 
sanctius aerarium was drained, the government's income 
dropped. Only the use of the temple treasures allowed the 
Cinna-Carbo regime to carry on the war against Sulla. Thus the 
financial weakness of the Cinnan government contributed to its 
collapse. Once he seized Rome, Sulla controlled the govern- 


ment's finances and struck official issues to pay his troops. 
II 


To appreciate the debt crisis of the early 80s, one must un- 
derstand the Roman credit structure.5^ At Rome credit de- 
pended on the amount of money in circulation, stable land 
prices, and fides. The government struck only enough coins to 
meet its expenses and rarely took steps to control the money in 
circulation. The currency met the normal demands of the 
economy, but there was no reserve and any unusual pressures 
could tip the balance between the supply of money and the 
demand for it.*5 Land was the most common form of security, 
in part because its value did not vary much from year to year. 
When land prices fell, however, the collateral for many loans 
quickly diminished, which forced creditors to call in their 
loans. Fides, general faith in the eventual repayment of loans 
and in the strength of the economy, was also the creditor's 
faith in his debtor.5$ If any of these three props of the credit 
structure gave way, credit collapsed. 


53 For the accounts see Cic. Verr. 2.1.36; in general see Cic. Verr. 1.11; 2.11, 
34, 77; 2.3.177. | 

54 See C. T. Barlow, ‘‘Bankers, Moneylenders, and Interest Rates in the 
Roman Republic,” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, 1978) 163-65. 

55 Cf. Cic. Att. 4.15.7, QFr. 2.14.4: the political bribery of 54 drove the 
interest rate from 4% to 8% in just a few months; and Cic. Leg. Man. 19 for the 
. effect in Rome of the loss of income from Asia. 

56 See J. Hellegouarc'h, Le vocabulaire latin des relations et des partis 
politiques sous la république (Paris 1963) 25-35 and Cic. Off. 2.84 and De re p. 
4.7: Fides enim nomen ipsum mihi videtur habere, cum fit quod dicitur. 
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The Social War shook the entire credit structure. Since the 
rebel armies controlled a great deal of land, many people in 
Rome lost the income from their estates and farms.5’? Land 
held by the enemy was worthless as collateral, which led many 
creditors to call in their loans. At the same time the turmoil and 
social tensions led to the hoarding of coins, which in turn prob- 
ably caused all land prices to drop.^* The declining land prices 
further undermined the credit structure, while the hoarding of 
coins caused money to disappear from circulation. The debtors 
could neither pay off their loans nor renegotiate them: By 89, 
with credit laboring under coin hoarding, falling land prices, 
and a shaken fides, the government faced a deepening debt 
Crisis. | 

The urban praetor in 89, A. Sempronius Asellio, granted 
some relief to debtors through a legal deadlock. Asellio al- 
lowed debtors to block their creditors’ legal actions under an 
old law prohibiting interest,5? either by letting the debtors sue 
their creditors under the old law or by granting them an excep- 
tio when the creditors themselves sued.® In effect Asellio pre- 
vented the creditors from foreclosing. Asellio's maneuver hit 
hardest at the professional moneylenders. Egged on by L. Cas- 
sius, a tribune of the plebs, the moneylenders attacked and 
killed Asellio at a public sacrifice.9! An investigation failed to 
find the murderers, because, Appian says, the moneylenders 
covered everything up.9? A more likely explanation can be 
found in the general tension of the moment: Italy was torn by 


57 Appian BCiv. 1.54. 

58 On coin hoarding see M. Crawford, ‘‘Coin Hoards and the Pattern of 
Violence in the Late Republic," PBSR 37 (1969) 76-81; cf. also the situation in 
early 49 B.C.: Cic. Arr. 7.18.4, 10.11.2, 9.9.4, 10.15.4, 8.10; Dio Cas. 41.38.1-2. 

59 Appian BCiv. 1.54. The old law he was enforcing was either the lex 
Genucia of 342 or the lex Iunia of 191. On the lex Genucia see Liv. 7.39-42.1; 
Frank, ESAR, v. 1, 28-32; G. Billeter, Geschichte des Zinsfusses im 
griechisch-rómischen Altertum bis auf Justinian (Leipzig 1898) 134-41. For the 
lex Iunia see ORF 57; H. H. Scullard, Roman Politics, 220—150 B.C. (Oxford 
1951) 257; M. Gelzer, RE 22, 119; Shatzman, Senatorial Wealth, 256-60 and 
482-83; D. Kienast, Cato der Zensor. Seine Persónlichkeit und seine Zeit 
(Heidelberg 1954) 35-36; and A. E. Astin, Cato the Censor (Oxford 1978) 
319-23. 

— 8 Badian, Historia 18 (1969) 479-80, note 98. 
$! Appian BCiv. 1.54; Liv. Per. 74; Val. Max. 9.7.4. 
62 Appian BCiv. 1.54. 
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civil war while at Rome creditors and debtors were at each 
others' throats. Given these circumstances, one can see why 
the search for Asellio's murderers was not pressed: the murder 
probably shocked everyone into realizing how critical the situ- 
ation was.9? 

In 88 the consuls responded to this crisis with a measure 
providing moderate debt relief. Festus is the only source for 
this law: | 


Unciaria lex appellari coepta est, quam L. Sulla et Q. 
Pom(peius Rufus) tulerunt, qua sanctum est, ut debitores 
decimam partem. ... 


Festus's language suggests that the lex Cornelia Pompeia 
limited interest rates to an uncia, i.e., to 814% a year, and re- 
duced all debts by 10%. The shortage of money in circulation 
in the early 80s probably drove up the interest rate and made 
debts difficult to repay. The language of the second clause, ut 
debitores decimam partem. ..., suggests a partial cancella- 
tion of debts. Both provisions reflected traditional Roman debt 
legislation. Fenus unciarium was the interest rate set by the 
Twelve Tables and reaffirmed by the Duillian-Menenian law of 
357.6 Limiting the interest rate and partially cancelling debts 
had helped Rome to deal with the debt crises of the fourth 
century. Interest rates were again limited during the debt 
crisis of the late 190s.57 | 

The lex Cornelia Pompeia thus granted the debtor some im- 
mediate relief and made his debt easier to repay. The profes- 
sional moneylenders and the other creditors probably lost 10% 
of their money out on loan, but if the law made debts easier to 
repay, the creditors could hope to recover the rest. After the 


$$ On Asellio's murder, see also Badian, Historia 18 (1969) 475-81; Bulst, 
Historia 13 (1964) 331-34; Frank, ESAR, v. 1, 268-69 and AJP 54 (1933) 54-58. 

9^'Festus 516 L. 

65 Leges xii tab. 8.18, which is taken from Tac. Ann. 6.16. For the 
Duillian-Menenian law, see Liv. 7.16.1. See also Billeter, Geschichte des 
Zinsfusses, 115-33; Frank, ESAR, v. 1, 28-32. Frank, AJP 54 (1933) 54 and 
ESAR, v. 1, 269-70 says that the lex Cornelia Pompeia set 12% as the 
maximum interest rate, but see Billeter, Geschichte des Zinsfusses, 157-62 and 
_Fr. Klingmüller, RE 6, 2188-2192. 

66 Barlow, ‘‘Bankers, Moneylenders, and Interest Rates,” 33-44 for the debt 
crisis of the fourth century; cf. the Licinian-Sextian law on debt, Liv. 6.35.4. 

$7 On the crisis of the 190s see Liv. 35.7. 
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murder of Asellio, the moneylenders probably could not object 
to so moderate a measure. Furthermore, just as Asellio's ac- 
tions had denied the legitimacy of moneylending in some way, 
so now the lex Cornelia Pompeia, by limiting the interest rate, 
implicitly recognized that profession.$8 How effective was the 
lex Cornelia Pompeia? Since the Social War was winding 
down, the primary cause of the debt crisis was no longer as 
pressing as before. The moderate measures for debt relief 
contained in the lex Cornelia Pompeia may have helped to 
defuse the situation; even more important, land values proba- 
bly began to stabilize as the fighting stopped. As the crisis 
subsided, coins began to return to circulation. Then Mithri- 
dates's invasion of Asia brought the credit structure down 
in 88. 

The invasion drained money from the system and the credit 
structure could not stand the shock. According to Cicero,$? the 
crash had two stages: first, those who had invested money in 
Asia could not repay their debts and were ruined; second, their 
creditors, unable to collect, could not repay their own debts, 
and so the effects of the crisis rapidly spread. Land prices 
probably began to fall again. When the creditors foreclosed, 
they put more land on the market just when the supply of 
money was short. This glut on the market, together with the 
shortage of money, caused land prices to drop swiftly."? As the 
value of most collateral fell, more creditors probably fore- 
closed, and the collapse quickened. Fides had to give way, un- 
dermined by the Social War and the narrow supply of money. 
Sulla's march on Rome and the Bellum Octavianum worsened 
the situation because they paralyzed the government.’ 


68 Sulpicius Rufus's law limiting senators' debts to HS 8,000 was probably 
meant to prevent senators from borrowing money for bribery. The legislation 
may have been aimed at Caesar Strabo, Sulpicius's opponent. See Plut. Sull. 
7.2, Frank, ESAR, v. 1, 269 and Badian, Historia 18 (1969) 483-90. 

69 Cic, Leg. Man. 19: non enim possunt una in civitate multi rem ac for- 
tunam amittere, ut non plures in eandem trahant calamitatem. See E. Jonkers, 
Social and Economic Commentary on Cicero's De Imperio Cn. Pompei 
(Leiden 1959) 34-35. 

70 Cf, the situation in A.D. 33, when the creditors suddenly called in their 
loans and foreclosed many of their debtors: Tac. Ann. 6.16-17 and T. Frank, 
“The Financial Crisis of 33 A.D.,’’ AJP 56 (1935) 336-41 and Rome and Italy of 
the Empire, Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, v. 5 (Baltimore 1940) 32-35, 

71 See Bulst, Historia 13 (1964) 307-18. 
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Meanwhile Rome suffered through a period of general defla- 
tion, depressed land prices, and little or no credit. 

The government could not act until early 86, when L. Val- 
erius Flaccus carried a bill providing debt relief. The need for 
some such remedy was generally acknowledged, since the lex 
Valeria de aere alieno passed, in Sallust’s words, ‘‘with all 
good men agreeing:"' volentibus omnibus bonis.7? The lex Val- 
eria cut all debts by three-fourths, including the govern- 
. ment's.?? If the vicious circle of foreclosures and falling land 
prices were to be broken, debts had to be brought into line with 
land prices, so that debts and the value of their security would ` 
balance. The 75% reduction in debts probably reflects the de- 
flation of land prices since 88 and the general deflation caused 
by hoarding and the shortage of coins in circulation. The lex 
Valeria brought debts down to the point where land prices and 
the supply of money could support them. Balancing debts and 
land prices helped to restore the credit structure and thus to 
resurrect fides. | 

L. Valerius Flaccus may not have thought in these terms, 
but he obviously saw that debt relief was necessary. Sallust 
indicates that the lex Valeria brought the poor some relief from 
their debts.7* If the law brought debts into line with land 
prices, it would have stopped many foreclosures and saved 
some small farms. No doubt the wealthy too took advantage of 
the law, as did the commercial classes." The moneylenders 
suffered a paper loss, but in reality they probably lost little. 
With the /ex Valeria they now had a chance to recover at least 
part of their capital. If they foreclosed, they still received the 
same property as before. Furthermore, when they collected on 
their loans, they received the deflated currency of 86, not the 
currency of 89 or 88; in real values they may have lost almost 
nothing."$ The government also readjusted its finances to a 
smaller, less regular income than before.7? 


7? Bulst, Historia 13 (1964) 334-36; Sall. Cat. 33.2. 

75 Sall. Cat. 33.2, Vell. Pat. 2.23.2, Cic. Font. 1-5. 

74 Sall. Cat. 33.2 and its context. 

75 Frank, AJP 54 (1933) 54-58. 
"m 76 Frank, AJP 54 (1933) 54-58 assumes that the lex Valeria was aimed against 

moneylenders. 

7? Cic. Font. 1-5; E. Badian, ‘‘The Testament of Ptolemy Alexander," RAM 
110 (1967) 185-89 alleges that the Cinnan government used the lex Valeria to 
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The beneficial effects of the lex Valeria were probably lim- 
ited by an unstable currency. The currency had experienced 
problems as early as 92. As we have already seen, the lex 
Papiria probably aimed to relieve a shortage of small change.?* 
Because the Roman government usually exercised little con- 
trol over the money in circulation, the lack of small change 
must have become irritating enough to the oligarchs them- 
selves for them to do something about it. The new bronze coins 
were slightly lighter than the ones in circulation and may have 
caused the bronze-silver exchange rate to fluctuate,7? but the 
' convenience afforded by the new coins probably compensated 
for.any slight instability they caused. If the bronze-silver ex- 
change rate did fluctuate in the late 90s and the 80s, the Social 
War was to blame. In 91 the government began to issue great 
numbers of denarii. But the hoarding of coins during the Social 
War must have deflated land values and prices in general. The 
debt crisis, which was desperate by 89, suggests a general 
shortage of money, a shortage worsened by losses in Asia in 
88. There is also some evidence that Cn. Octavius debased 
some denarii in 87.39 All of these factors made the value of the 
coins fluctuate. 

One other factor contributed to the instability of the cur- 
rency, viz., counterfeiting. The upheavals of the 80s and the 
instability of the government gave the counterfeiters their op- 
portunity; the deflation of the currency gave them their profits. 
Since the value of coins was relatively high, counterfeiting 
became especially profitable. Indeed, one hoard from this pe- 
riod consists entirely of plated coins, and Crawford has 
suggested that it was a forger's stock.9! The lex Cornelia de 
falsis of 81 established a permanent court to try cases involving 
forgeries of all sorts, including counterfeiting.#? Cicero re- 


bilk the Roman creditors of Ptolemy Alexander | because of its financial em- 
barrassment. 

78 See above, p. 203. 

79 Crawford, PCPhS n.s. 14 (1968) 2-4; see also the weights discussed in 
Crawford, RRC, 596-97. 

80 See above, p. 207. 

8! M. Crawford, Roman Republican Coin Hoards (London 1969) #271. 

82 Paulus Sent. 5.25.1, la, and 5 = Dig. 48.10.8 and 9; Cic. Verr. 2.1.108. See 
also P. Grierson, ‘‘The Roman Law of Counterfeiting," Essays in Roman 
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marks that the leges Corneliae setting up permanent quaes- 
tiones punished acts that had always been considered wrong,’ 
which implies that the Romans had some experience with 
counterfeiting. And the law itself suggests that counterfeiters 
were active in the 80s. It is hardly surprising then that the value 
of the currency was questioned. Cicero says that the denarius 
was so unstable that no one knew what he had.** 

In 86 or 85 the praetors and the tribunes of the plebs together 
drew up an edict to deal with the problem.** C. Marius 
Gratidianus, a praetor, stole all the glory by immediately pub- 
lishing the edict in his own name.?6 The edict so pleased the 
people of Rome that they erected statues of Gratidianus in 
every district of the city.?" Pliny, our only source for the 
edict's content, maintains that the edict instituted a way to test 
coins,9? presumably as a method of foiling counterfeiters. 
Since the Romans had known how to assay coins at least since 
the early second century,?? Pliny must mean that the edict 
instituted a new method of testing.?? If that were the procla- 
mation's main clause, why have a praetor publish it as an 
edict? Crawford has suggested that the edict reestablished the 
official exchange rate between the as and the denarius, 16 to 
1.?! The edict may have tried to enforce the official exchange 
rate in order to alleviate the general deflation, but how did this 
involve the praetors? Since the proclamation was an edict, i.e., 





Coinage Presented to Harold Mattingly, edited by R. Carson and C. Suther- 
land (Oxford 1956) 240-61. 

83 Cic. Verr. 2.1.108: . . . sed sancitur ut, quod semper raalum facinus fuerit, 
eius quaestio ad populum pertineat ex certo tempore. 

84 Cic. Off. 3.80: iactabatur enim temporibus illis nummus sic, ut nemo 
posset scire, quid haberet. 

55 For the date, see Broughton, MRR, v. 2, 57 and 59. 

86 Cic, Off. 3.80-81. 

. 8? Plin. NH 33.46.132, 34.12.27; cf. Cic. Off. 3.81. 

88 Plin. NH 33.46.132, 

89 See Plaut. Pers. 438, 440; Pseud. 1149; and Ter. Phor. 52-53 for the 
technical use of probo, specto, and lego. See also the discussion in R. Herzog, 
Aus der Geschichte des Bankwesens im Altertum. Tesserae nummulariae 
(Giessen 1919) 4-6 and RE 17, 1415-1417. Cf. the quaestors' testing of the Car- 
. thaginian tribute in 199: Liv. 32.2. : 

. 99 A suggestion made by E. Sydenham, ‘‘On Roman Plated Coins," NC 
series 5, 20 (1940) 195.98, 
?! Crawford, PCPRS n.s. 14 (1968) 2-4. 
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a statement by the praetors of how they would interpret the 
law and what actions they would grant, it must have contained 
some judicial remedy. Furthermore, the edict probably aimed 
at suppressing counterfeiting, because counterfeiting affected 
the value of the coinage. Gratidianus's edict must then have 
allowed the prosecution of counterfeiters or of moneychangers 
who did not use the official exchange rate, or both. Whatever 
the edict said, its goal was to reestablish faith in the currency. 
Sulla probably realized how useful the edict was, yet he could 
not recognize the edict itself for political reasons.?? He may 
then have included the major provisions of the edict in his lex 
Cornelia de falsis. 

Between 92 and 80 the various Roman governments faced 
problems both with their own finances and the private econ- 
omy. The Social War caused a debt crisis, which by 89 pro- 
voked the murder of a Roman magistrate. The lex Cornelia 
Pompeia of 88 and the lex Valeria of 86 both had the same goal: 
to restore financial stability. Mithridates's invasion of Asia 
caused the credit structure to collapse in 88. The Bellum Oc- 
tavianum prevented any government action until 86, when the 
lex Valeria's drastic measures were necessary. Both the Cin- 
nan government and Sulla recognized the need for a sound 
currency; the first responded with Marius Gratidianus's edict, 
the second with the /ex Cornelia de falsis. While struggling 
with the debt crisis, the government also had to finance its 
wars. The Social War strained the government's resources to 
the limit. By 89, as the debt crisis worsened, the government 
resorted to the sanctius aerarium and the sale of public prop- 
erties to pay for its own defense. In late 83 and early 82 the 
Cinnan government, unable to draw on Asia, had to use temple 
treasures to finance its war effort. Once Sulla took Rome gov- 
ernment income probably increased, but his ruthless prosenip: 
tions undermined the private economy. 
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32 When Sulla entered Rome, all the statues of Marius Gratidianus were 
thrown down: Plin. NH 34.12.27. On Gratidianus's edict, see also Bulst, His- 
toria 13 (1964) 334-36. 
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C. J. Forpyce, ed. P. Vergili Maronis, Aeneidos, Libri VII-VIII. 
Oxford, New York; Published for the University of Glasgow by 
the Oxford University Press, 1977. Pp. xxxii 4- 306. $19.95 (Glas- 
gow University Publications) | 


Fordyce’s commentary was published posthumously, edited by 
John D. Christie and with an introduction by P. G. Walsh. It lays its 
primary emphasis on a meticulous study of the language of Virgil. 
Fordyce regularly offers extensive notes on a word's precise denota- 
tion and connotations; on its ‘‘flavor’’ (as epicism, colloquialism, 
etc.); on its etymology (he notes, e.g., that venenum is derived from 
venes-nom, from the stem of venus [at 7.190], and that gurges and 
vorare are cognates [at 7.704]); and on semantic changes it may have 
undergone (see, e.g., lengthy notes on Virgil’s conflation of ilico and 
ilicet {at 7.583] and on the Virgilian and Horatian usage of ast = at [at 
7.308]). Characteristic points of Virgilian syntax and style are given 
equally close attention: the commentary abounds with notes on such 
questions as the syntactical possibilities of a single word (see on induo 
[7.640]; Virgil's liberal use of the infinitive; his fondness for hen- 
diadys and parataxis and his use of figures like epanalepsis, apos- 
trophe or metonymy; the sparing incidence in his poem of epic 
euphuism and the frequency of Alexandrian stylistic mannerisms (see 
Indices for specific citations). Comments on points of diction are 
accompanied by the adduction of numerous parallel] expressions, both 
from Virgil's own poetry and from other authors. Echoes from earlier 
poets (especially Homer, Ennius, Lucretius) are scrupulously noted. 

Fordyce also stresses prosody, dactylic rhythm, and acoustic ef- 
fects. Especially notable in this regard are his interesting remarks on 
monosyllabic line-endings (at 7.592) and a series o£ notes (at 7.187f., 
7.491, and 8.271), along with a two-page appendix, dealing with the 
repetition of words and sounds within a verse or pzragraph. Here (as 
elsewhere), Fordyce has carefully compiled and systematically pre- 
sented his data. On the other hand, here (as elsewhere), Fordyce has 
. also exhibited a distracting tendency to flat pronouncements of aes- 
thetic judgment: see, for example, his somewhat anachronistic crit- 
icism that ‘Latin writers in general... are remarkably insensitive to - 
such fortuituous (sic) repetitions and much less concerned to avoid 
them than modern taste demands” (at 7.491), or his assertion that 
Virgil's repetition of the phrase ‘‘quae maxima semper'' at the end of 
two successive lines ‘‘can perhaps be explained more readily than it 
can be condoned"' (at 8.268). 

Historical, archaeological and topographical material is duly noted 
(the last with the refreshing reminder that details of Virgil's imagina- 
tive landscapes are not to be pressed too hard for physical realism [see 
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at 7.82f., 7.565f.]). In addition, Fordyce carefully traces earlier known 
versions of the legend of Aeneas in Italy and notes what appear to be 
Virgilian innovations. (This important undertaking is carried further 
by Walsh in his introduction, section I.) 

Thematic commentary and literary analysis of Virgil's work are, 
however, almost entirely absent. As a matter of fact, when Fordyce 
does cite suggestions by literary critics, it is generally only to refute 
them. For instance, at 8.184-279, in inquiring into the dramatic pur- 
pose of the Cacus-Hercules episode, he cites several suggested pos- 
sibilities (including an intended typology of Cacus — Turnus, as op- 
posed to Hercules = Aeneas [= Augustus], but finally concludes that 
“political allusion need not be looked for here any more than in the 
Aristaeus episode of Geo. iv," and that the Cacus epyllion is simply 
‘tan artful digression," marked by ‘‘colourful realism and antiquarian 
appeal." For similar disclaimers, see on 8.522 (against Warde 
Fowler’s assessment of Aeneas’ gloom as ‘‘premonitory’’) and on 
7.317 (disputing any covert allusion to the Civil War in Juno’s appli- 
cation of the catch phrase ‘‘gener atque socer’’ to Aeneas and 
Latinus). The general lack of thematic analysis in Fordyce’s com- 
mentary is to some extent offset by Walsh’s thoughtful introduction, 
which is largely devoted to literary issues; but discussion of specific 
critical suggestions on a line-by-line basis within the commentary 
would add to its interest and utility. 

A further (rather minor) criticism of the commentary is that, in 
construing lines, Fordyce frequently makes assertions without citing 
supporting evidence or even noting other commentators’ disagree- 
ment: for example, at 7.230, I find his heterodox construction of in- 
nocuum as a "rare" passive baffling; at 7.241, when he states posi- 
tively that the subject of repetit “must be Apollo, not Dardanus,” he 
somewhat deceptively fails to note that others (including, e.g., Page 
and R. D. Williams, in their standard commentaries) do not concur; at 
7.498, in arguing that erranti (of Ascanius’ hand as he prepares to 
shoot the tame deer) ‘‘must be proleptic," he likewise fails to cite 
Williams’ alternate (and to me more convincing) construction: erranti 
= “uncertain,” “unsteady.” Finally, I confess to a certain glee at 
finding that Walsh, in his introduction (p. xxii), labels ' "powerful" a 
simile which Fordyce (at 7.462f. ) rather smugly dismisses as "not a 
very happy one.’ 

In sum, Fordyce's commentary is a valuable and sound (if a bit : 
unexciting) addition to the corpus of Virgilian exegesis; it will be an 
especially useful tool for the student of Virgil's diction. On the other 
hand, its technical focus and its lack of emphasis on translation aids 
and thematic commentary render it inappropriate for the American 
undergraduate audience. 


EMILY À. MCDERMOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
BOSTON 
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CLAUDE CALAME. Les choeurs de jeunes filles en Grèce archaïque. 
II: Aleman. Rome, Edizioni dell’ Ateneo e Bizzarri, 1977. Pp. 212. 
L.6.000 (Filologia e critica, collana diretta da Bruno Gentili, 21) 


In a previous volume Calame provides a comprehensive ''morphol- 
ogy” of girls’ choruses; the second volume uses the findings of the 
first as a background for detailed discussion of Aleman, frs. 1 and 3. 
By proceeding from general pattern to particular instance Calame 
endows these elusive and fragmentary poems with a coherence they 
seem previously to have lacked. Homosexual allusions in fr. 1 have a 
primarily paideutic function. The chorus leader Hagesichora is ac- 
companied by her eromene Agido. Aenesimbrota, in whose house one 
finds the chorus members (73), is a teacher-trainer like Sappho. The 
two leaders ‘‘fight’’ (60ff.) not against a rival chorus, but in order to 
enact their ritual role on behalf of the whole group in a ceremony that 
marks the transition from girlhood to womanhood; calling these two 
girls ‘‘Doves’’ suggests a vulnerable femininity. Comparisons of the 
leaders to winning race-horses and to a trace-horse again suggest the 
discipline of their future roles. Constant references to the girls’ faces 
and hair also call attention to their marriageability. Initial mention of 
the Dioscuri and the Hippocoontidae marks the song as a peculiarly 
Lacedaemonian ritual; terms like "cousin" (52) and the name As- 
tymelousa (3.64) are particularly suited to the close-knit Spartan 
community. Agido may even be a royal name. Helen herself, as god- 
dess of the morning (Orthria, 62) presides over the ceremony in fr. 1, 
in which Agido ‘‘bears witness” (cf. Pind., fr. 94b.39) to Hagesichora, 
and the girls participate in a footrace, as in Theoc. 18.22 (cf. also 
Callim., Lav. Pal. 23-29). Calame's reconstruction will appeal to stu- 
dents both of archaic lyric and of women's role. Anyone familiar with 
the complex scholarship on these poems will be grateful for his clear 
charting of previous interpretations, his complete bibliography, and 
his detailed notes and indices. 

But one wonders whether Calame's logical and lucid exposition has 
not been achieved at the cost of putting himself at some distance from 
the text. His structuralist methodology borrows from linguistics an 
interest in discovering relationships between separate words and dis- 
crete phenomena; it is not well suited to describing variations in con- 
tent or in style. Calame speaks of the myths of youthful heroes in- 
volved in "sexual combat” (56) where the chorus merely mentions 
names. He does not comment on why the tone of the parthenia seems 
remarkably informal: there are frequent questions and answers, direct 
comments on personal appearance; phrasing tends to be unadorned, 
e.g. in the moral to the myth, ‘‘there is such a thing as gods' ven- 
geance’’ (1.36), or in the prayer, ‘‘receive their... , gods; from gods 
[comes] accomplishment and an end” (ana kai telos, 82-83). One 
might also note that in Alcman the chorus's praise for their leaders 
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shows no trace of the phthonos that ordinarily accompanies a man's 
success (e.g., Pind., Pyrh. 8.84-87). Apparently in parthenia excel- 
lence can be tolerated, because leadership among maiden groups is 
accorded not by competition but by birth (as for Nausicaa, Od. 6.109). 
The girls work together in harmony; homoerotic relations cause no 
tension; the emphasis falls on looks, not on emotion, as in Sappho or 
Erinna. In the parthenia the chorus's lives are as untroubled as their 
diction is uncomplicated. Epitaphs from later periods also testify to 
the continuing importance of close friendships among women and of 
one's helikia (e.g., Kaibel 73, 78). But the parthenia provide the most 
immediate documentation of how the ancient public wished to think 
young girls behaved. 


MARY R. LEFKOWITZ 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


GORDON WILLIAMS. Change and Decline: Roman Literature in the 
Early Empire. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1978. 
Pp. viii + 344. $12.50 (Sather Classical Lectures, 45) 


After Tradition and Originality comes Change and Decline. Not 
that Professor Williams’ new book represents either a change in 
method or a decline in standards from its predecessor: in dealing with 
the literature of the first century of the Empire, he employs the same 
techniques of topical analysis, examining the various strands of his 
argument in separate chapters and weaving them together in a conclu- 
sion. There are two obvious differences from TORP: in this volume, 
he discusses prose as well as poetry, and he is, in conformity with the 
origin of the book as the Sather Lectures, considerably briefer. 

Many features of Change and Decline are admirable. Rare is the 
scholar today who has either the knowledge or the courage to attempt 
to discuss in detail all Latin literature; and the very fact of having such 
a study done from a single point of view—and Williams does not 
attempt to conceal his values and perspective—will encourage others 
to formulate their own opinions and to place them, as Williams does, 
in as large a literary context as possible. In the second place, the 
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choice of thematic rather than chronological arrangement for the ma- 
terial prevents the work from degenerating, as literary histories often 
do, into a concatenation of isolated sketches of major figures with no 
attention to larger themes and developments. À student who reads 
Williams once will learn far more about the significant elements in 
imperial literature than one who memorizes Duff or Schanz-Hosius. 
And, finally, the fact that Williams proceeds topically allows him to 
give proper weight to authors who are generally slighted in such 
works. His quotations are always apposite, and they include passages 
that will be unfamiliar to many readers: the elder Pliny's diatribe on 
the decline of learning, grafted onto his discussion of fruit trees 
(14.2-6); selections from Valerius Flaccus, Silius and Seneca's 
dialogues that are not a part of the standard classical curriculum; 
Greek epigrams of the imperial period that, as Williams' discussion 
makes clear, more Latinists ought to read. 

The general development of Williams' argument, that imperial liter- 
ature represents a decline from that of the Augustan age, will hardly 
surprise most readers. Starting from an analysis of contemporary dis- 
cussions of decline, rightly concentrating on the Dialogus of Tacitus, 
Williams proceeds in chapter 2 to examine Ovid's career as a 
paradigm of the difficulties presented by political circumstances to the 
poet. While one may disagree with his interpretation of Ovid's atti- 
tude to Augustus (see below), his survey of the poet's work and the 
problems of literary composition is clear and thorough. The third 
chapter, concerning the influence of Greek culture on Roman during 
the empire, and the fourth, on irrationality and sensationalism in im- 
perial literature, offer excellent illustrations of their argument. Chap- 
ter 5, * Thought and Expression,” is perhaps the best in the book, and 
is a fine illustration of Williams’: ability to analyse literary style: I 
know of no better introduction to the techniques of imperial poetry. In 
his last chapter, Williams offers a survey of the changing relationship 
between the poet and the emperor, dealing with patronage, recitation 
and other similar features, as well as giving a general conclusion to the 
book. 

The clarity and articulation of Williams’ interpretation of imperial 
literature make Change and Decline both instructive and pleasurable 
to read. That very clarity, however, also makes it easier to disagree 
with him. And while there are few factual errors in the book—the 
most serious that I have noticed is the implication on p. 142 that the 
prefecture of Egypt was a senatorial post—there are several facets of 
his presentation that will be unacceptable to many readers. One of 
these is Williams’ explicit belief that some absolute critical standards 
exist, that are both attainable and necessary in judging literature; 
another is his clear refusal to contemplate the possibility that a text 
has more than a single meaning, and a surface meaning at that. Both of 
these positions deserve to be questioned. 

As far as Williams’ critical values are concerned, the very title of 
the book establishes his position: imperial literature is a decline from 
Augustan. As the book progresses, moreover, it becomes equally 
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clear that for Williams, change is almost tantamount to decline: impe- 
rial literature is not a topic for which the author has a great deal of 
sympathy. The purpose of the book, indeed, is at least in part polemi- 
cal: Williams does not approve of recent trends in literary criticism 
which he describes (1) as ‘‘permissive,’’ the habit of judging a work on 
its own terms, without regard to literary history: ‘‘It is almost a case 
of ‘anything that is, is good.’ ° For Williams, a basic task of the critic 
is still the etymological one, of judging, of saying that one work is 
better than another, and why. And although he rejects as equally 
improper that type of criticism that simply labels works as ‘golden’ or 
‘silver,’ he is not entirely clear about what the difference is between 
that approach and his. | 

A work that is great, for Williams, must somehow transcend its 
historical context. We should not have to explain away this or that 
feature as imposed by political necessity, to tell the reader what the 
author could not say: ‘‘A work may be made to seem perfectly ade- 
quate, even meritorious, if one sympathetically takes into account the 
intentions of the author, the literary conditions of the time, the de- 


mands that were made on him, and so on. But the more these factors 


are required to appreciate the work, the surer is the decline from an 
age when writers either ignored these factors or adapted them to suit 
themselves.” (5) I find it hard to imagine any time when a writer has 
ignored his own intentions, his own literary circumstances, or the 
demands made on him. The nature of the conditions that influence a 
writer's work may change, but they always exist, and Williams' belief 
that it is somehow ‘better’ for a writer to be influenced by purely 
literary conditions than by historical ones is one that will appear either 
arbitrary or naive to many readers. It might be pointed out, for in- 
stance, that the existence of literary models of the stature of the 
Aeneid or Cicero's dialogues may have had a far more repressive 
effect on literature than any imperial pressure. And while few would 
deny that there seems to be a higher percentage of mediocrities (or 
worse) among extant imperial writers than earlier ones, it might well 
be argued that the greatest writers of the empire—a Tacitus, Lucan or 
Petronius—often surpass their classical predecessors, and that the 
appreciation of both their literary and their historical context en- 
hances, rather than diminishing, their greatness. 

Williams' insistence on the surface meaning of literary texts is most 
apparent, and most damaging, in his discussion of Ovid. The argu- 
ment in this chapter, moreover, suffers more than the rest of the book 
from the absence of citation of works published after 1972; 1 suspect 
that, had he been forced to deal with such recent treatments of politi- 
cal attitudes in poetry as Hubbard's discussion of Propertius or Ahl's 
of Lucan, Williams would have had to defend his interpretation of 
Ovid rather more carefully. His argument against an ironic reading of 
Ovid, moreover, is the only place in the book where Williams' meth- 
ods seem captious. By accepting a definition which characterizes as 
ironic only those texts that must be read as meaning something other 
than the literal sense, Williams dismisses without fair hearing the 
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possibility of more than one meaning. Had he used the term 'am- 
biguity,' or accepted a broader definition of irony, such as Empson's 
‘the voice of the underdog,’ he could not have evaded the problem by 
semantics. To defend the sincerity of panegyric on the grounds that 
rhetorical convention demands that it be fulsome ignores the possibil- 
ity that the praise was intended to be so fulsome as to appear as 
obnoxious to contemporary readers as it does to us. 

The drawbacks of Williams’ approach to Ovid are clearest in his 
discussion of the first book of the Ars Amatoria. Of the description of 
the temple dedication and the expected triumph of Gaius Caesar, 
Williams says (79): “The problem that Ovid has solved was not how 
to make fun of Augustus, but how to accommodate panegyric artisti- 
cally to the context of his poem without painful disruption." He 
seems unaware, however, of the contradiction with what he says on 
the next page: “There is no sign of anti-Augustanism in the Ars 
Amatoria or the Remedia Amoris—apart from the very fact that such 
works were conceived in Augustan Rome.” But that fact is just what 
should make any reader sensitive to the tone of the passage. Ovid did 
not have to write the Ars, and he did not have to insert panegyric. 
Williams himself quotes the comment of Suetonius (Aug. 89) that 
Augustus did not appreciate frivolous references to himself, and con- 
temporary writers will have been well aware of the princeps' views. 
The fact that the Ars itself could only be offensive made the panegyric 
even more so, and the receipt of praise to which he could not openly 
object can scarcely have pleased Augustus. The need to couch one's 
criticism as praise, to employ a strategy of subversion, is an example 
of the effect of historical pressures on literary technique. Williams, by 
denying the complex tone of such works, makes them the victims of 
circumstance rather that its manipulators, and at the same time pro- 
vides evidence for his view of change as decline. But even Williams is 
unable to smooth over the difficulties of this interpretation. | 

It will be obvious by this time that I am not in svmpathy with some. 
of Williams' opinions, and the areas of disagreement are wider than 
space permits me to discuss. There is no reason, however, to dismiss 
this book lightly. Change and Decline is a profoundly conservative 
Work, but it is conservative in the best sense. Like its predecessor, it 
can be said to sum up an era of scholarly thought, and together they 
are a remarkable achievement. Whether or not one agrees with Wil- 
liams, one must read him and reckon with his arguments; and for his 
clear and thorough exposition we are all in his debt. 


JAMES E. G. ZETZEL 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


HUBERT PETERSMANN. Petrons urbane Prosa: Untersuchungen zu 
Sprache und Text (Syntax). Wien, Verlag der Osterreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1977. Pp. 319. 90 DM. 
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This work, originally a Habilitationsschrift for the University of 
Vienna, was published as a Sitzungsbericht of the Austrian Academy 
of Sciences (Phil.-Hist. Klasse, Band 323). It contains a bibliography 
composed mainly of philological works on Petronius and the more 
general literature of Latin historical linguistics, a relatively brief in- 
troduction to the problems of Petronius’ language in conjunction with 
the problems of the transmission of the text of the Satyricon, and a 
lengthy and detailed commentary on virtually every aspect of syntax 
in the Satyricon. The author, in his foreword, promises a series of 
further studies on phonology, morphology, and style. The reviewer 
hopes that these will be incorporated into one or more volumes and 
presented, for the sake of scholarly convenience, in the same series. 

The title of the present work is somewhat misleading. One might 
expect from it that the author intended to concentrate on the narrative 
and ‘‘elevated’’ aspects of Petronius’ novel to the exclusion of the 
vulgar. This is fortunately not the case. Rather, Petersmann presents 
the first systematic study of the syntax of the entire work. The results 
of this research demonstrate conclusively that ‘‘vulgar’’ syntactical 
features permeate the whole of the Satyricon, not just the Cena and 
are evident in both narrative and non-narrative portions. They dem- 
onstrate equally the older theory of ''social differentiation"! in Pe- 
tronius' efforts at characterization through language, viz. that the lan- 
guage of the narrator and his circle and that of the freedmen is not 
uniform, as some critics (e.g. Marmorale, Bagnani, Swanson) claim. 

The strengths of the work are: (1) close attention to problems of 
textual tradition and the impact of such problems on linguistic mat- 
ters; (2) attention to questions of style and characterization through 
language (P. unfailingly records the social level to which citations are 
assigned; further, he frequently notes which ‘‘syntactical vulgarisms'' 
do not occur in the speech of the narrator and/or the ‘‘educated 
characters"); (3) completeness. As to the last, the work is conceived 
along the lines of Hofmann-Szantyr's Lateinische Syntax und Stylis- 
tik. Perhaps the only omission might be a catalogue of '*non classical” 
features found in contemporary materials that do not occur in the 
Satyricon. 

There are, however, two closely related weaknesses. The first is an 
overreliance on existing grammars and linguistic commentaries, espe- 
cially those emanating from the ‘‘Germanic’’ philological school. In 
addition to Hofmann-Szantyr, op. cit., and Hofmann's Lateinische 
Umgangssprache, there is very frequent citation of E. Lófstedt's 
Syntactica, the same author's Philologischer Kommentar zur Pere- 
grinatio Aetheriae, Onnerfors’ Pliniana, and the works of Svennung. 
The Th.L.L. is regarded as the final authority on all matters lexico- 
graphical, whereas the Oxford Latin Dictionary is not even listed in the 
bibliography, much less used. Generally, there is almost no evidence 
of fresh investigation into analogues. In the case of inscriptions, P. 
rarely ventures beyond Väänänen and Diehl. More distressing is that 
recent papyrological finds have been wholly ignored. Petersmann 
could not have had access to J. N. Adams' commentary on the letters 
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of Cl. Terentianus (Manchester 1977), but the text of those important 
documents has been available since 1964, when Pighi's edition of 
them appeared (not cited in Petersmann's bibliography). A glance at 
Adams’ introduction and bibliography will quickly reveal some of the 
primary and secondary literature that Petersmann could have, but did 
not utilize. | 

The result of this—I pass on to the second weakness—4s that P. 
imbibed a great deal of outdated method. For all the strength and 
erudition of the older scholarship, much of it was uncritical in regard 
to chronology. P. exhibits this tendency in such vague phrases as in 
späteren Zeiten. But a fourth-century parallel is of very limited value 
for establishing the authenticity of mid-first century syntactical 
phenomena, especially at those points where the text alleged to give 
evidence for such phenomena is itself in doubt. In that regard I find 
the frequent citation of the Peregrinatio Aetheriae (which ought now 
to be referred to as the Itinerarium Egeriae) uninstructive. More re- 
grettable are allusions to Venantius Fortunatus (ca. 600) and Aethicus 
Ister (almost certainly eighth century) in places where corroborating 
evidence from earlier sources is slight. On the other hand, contempo- 
rary evidence for a number of features is often either completely 
ignored or buried in a reference to a commentary. Oddly enough, the 
Ludus de Morte Claudii (Apocolocyntosis) is only occasionally men- 
tioned, and then only when it crops up in some other scholar's list of 
analogues. Yet the Ludus (a very near contemporary of the Satyricon) 
contains a number of precise syntactical parallels to Petronius’ work: 
ad + acc. for normal dative, velle + infin. as paraphrasis for the future 
tense, ablative in place of accusative of duration (all points discussed 
in detail by Petersmann). Other contemporary or near contemporary 
evidence is also slighted, e.g. Quintilian's use of dative rather than 
accusative after convicior (1.0. 3.8.69 and 12.10.24). For his discus- 
sion of tam magnus for tantus (115), Petersmann was again content to 
repeat Hofmann-Szantyr, whereas Th.L.L. (!) gives examples earlier 
than Martial. 

All this is not to say that Petersmann's work is not useful. Most of 
his grammatical discussion i$ accurate. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the author might consider a revision of his work after a fresh (and 
first hand) consideration of the contemporary and near contemporary 
primary sources, including inscriptional and papyrclogical material. 


MICHAEL HERREN 
YORK UNIVERSITY, TORONTO 


HENRIK ZILLIACUS, JAAKKO FROSEN, Paavo Hout], JORMA KAIMIO, 
MAARIT Kaimio. Fifty Oxyrhynchus Papyri (P. Oxy. Hels.). 
Helsinki, The Academic Bookstore, 1979. Pp. xii + 226. Plates 37 
(Societas Scientiarum Fennica, Commentationes Humanarum 
Litterarum, 63) 
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The fifty papyri are well published with careful texts, accurate 
translations, learned commentaries and ample indices. The proof- 
reading has been done conscientiously. The papyri include one frag- 
ment apiece of Aeschines and Isocrates, five Homeric fragments, 
eight private letters and twenty-one papyri of official documents. 

Of the documentary papyri the most interesting for the reviewer is 
P. Oxy. Hels. 25 with a dossier compiled in A.D. 264 by a newly 
appointed high priest of the society of Dionysiac Artists. It once con- 
tained the same imperial documents as those partially preserved in P. 
Oxy. XXVII 2476 and BGU IV 1074. There remain part of Hadrian's 
edict on privileges of the Artists and parts also of the epistle of 
Severus, epistle of Severus and Antoninus, and epistle of Severus 
Alexander. They are edited with admirable discretion by M. Kaimio. 
One letter of the high priest to the council of Oxyrhynchus and one of 
the society to its members follow. À decree of the society in honor of 
the high priest in the last lines provides a mutilated example of the 
contemporary style. Here in line 40 M. Kaimio reads avti tç 
draoxteions vn’ avtov [x]a0' ónco[DoA?)v c. 29]. She translates (at 
bottom of p. 95) **because of the excessive . . . shown by them . . .," 
and in her apparatus she explains the participle üxaoxreíamnc as rao- 
XOEÏGNS. Her translation "shown" is what the sense requires but not 
in agreement with her reading. In the commentary she says merely 
‘‘Genitive of a feminine noun is required, e.g. zooOvu(acg." We agree 
that the participle goes with a noun zpoQvuíag or £0voíag or onovôñc 
or even guoriutac, but the participle can scarcely be drgoxreions. 
What appears to be rho was intended as iota, and though the usual 
verb with such a noun would be éxoûeixvuuar or ériósívuuat, the 
participle here is, we think, better read as úz[o]lðixtreíoņns (= 
0zoó0tu.y0cíogc). Among the various parallels we select the third- 
century Athenian decree for M. Ulpius Eubiotus Leurus, Hesperia 
Suppl. Vi, no. 31, xa j£ánas àvuxéofAgrov tův negi vv mod 
EVVOLAY ÈTIÕELHVÓUEVOV v éedéEato za[oà Tv zooyóvov), **dis- 
playing his simply unsurpassable goodwill toward the city,’’ and SIG? 
893, the third-century decree of the Commonalty of the Achaeans for 
T. Flavius Polybius, óià tùy otxo0ev ávuzéoflAgvov èv xciv quAotet- 
uiav. Under oztovórj the index of SIG? lists five examples of phrases 
like oxovôñs xai ztoo8vuíag obdév éhdcinwy, which is another way of 
saying Tv orxovônv xai xooO0vuíav xa0' ózegfoAnv droderxvüuevos. 
One might translate the passage in M. Kaimio's line 40 ‘‘in return for 
the maximum [of zeal] exhibited by them.’’ This refers, as in the 
decree for Ulpius Eubiotus, to gifts of previous benefactors; in line 41 
the man is rewarded with focus xai óuoíatg veuuait[c. In the decree for 
Eubiotus it is pointed out that similar honors were voted for men who 
had contributed private sums eüvoc uév, oby ioa ÔÈ taig maga TOUTOU 
OOS THY nóv edeoyeoiais. Parallels for the phrase BactAevovoay 
‘Pounv in M. Kaimio's line 44 may be found in M. Worrle’s ‘* Agyp- 
tisches Getreide für Ephesos," Chiron 1 (1971) 325-40. 

P. Oxy. Hels. 21 in two double columns contains a second-century 
register with names or pairs or groups of names on the left of each 
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column and sums, of which the lowest.is 55 denarii, the highest 275, 
on the right. The names are frequently those of Roman citizens. The 
sum of 150 denarii is recorded opposite the name “‘Paramon son of 
Paramon through his brother Andronicus.'' A similar case in line 27 
reads Tas Pavovéic did "Auo[(the sum is lost). This leads the editor, 
J. Kaimio, who states that the function of the document is obscure, to 
think of the accounts of a bank. He finds a great resemblance to BGU 
II 470. Some resemblance there is, in arrangement, but the sums in 
BGU II 470 are much smaller and none of the names are those of 
Roman citizens. A closer resemblance will be found in Hesperia 29 
(1960) 29-32, no. 37, a second-century Athenian register engraved on 


marble with names of wealthy Athenian men and women at the left —— 


and sums, of which the highest is 110 denarii and the lowest twenty 
something denarii, on the right. On the papyrus the names are in the 
nominative; in the Athenian inscription the names are in the genitive 
followed in four cases by those of heirs in the nominative, or in three 
cases by the word 6x:a060ouoc, or (twice) by the notation trò yooíov. 
At the end of the inscription is a notation ''5500 of capital,” 
xepadaiov Ed. One postscript in larger letters savs, ‘And what the 
city (owes? receives?) from the opisthodomos denarii 278, and from 
- (the) sacred budget (?fund) denarii 402.” The similarities and addi- 
tional clues at Athens should be noted. 

Among other documentary papyri no. 20 of A.D. 138, though badly 
damaged, emerges from J..Frósén's reconstruction as important in 
several ways. It contains three sworn declarations concerning the 
liturgy of an epiploos, first that of the man appointed, second that of 
the man who guarantees his appearance Zxróg xavróc &oóAov vónzov 
oxémn¢ méons, thirdly the guaranty by the village elders to produce 
him when needed. 


JAMES H. OLIVER 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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THOMAS DREW-BEAR. Nouvelles Inscriptions de Phrygie. Zutphen, 
Terra Publishing Co., 1978. Pp. xii + 128, plates 40. (Studia 
Amstelodamensia ad epigraphicam, ius antiquum et papyro- 
logicam pertinentia, 16) 


The author, who studied with Louis Robert and has traveled in 
Phrygia, presents with photographs, texts, commentary and indices 
exactly 100 inscriptions, of which 82 were previously unpublished. 
The work is very well done. In the style of Louis Robert the author 
has brought out in full the interest of every document either in itself or 
in the type to which it belongs. Among the most important documents 
are the s.c. Popillianum (= OGIS 436) of 133 B.C., the s.c. Licin- 
nianum of 119 B.C., the unpublished base from Synnada in the 


^" 
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Afyonhissar Museum for a statue of Septimius Severus, two bases 
erected at Eumeneia by Claudius Valerianus Terentullianus, son of 
Asia and provincial high priest of Asia, but there are many others 
scarcely less interesting, when one reads the commentary. In no. 11 of 
p. 19 P. Ranius Castus, legate of the proconsul Stertinius Quartus, 
writes to the archons, council and demos of the Metropolitae: ‘‘Hav- 
ing read a petition of Sosthenes son of Pausicrates, which was sent to 
me by the proconsul Stertinius Quartus, ztávra re6aóuaxa.'' Parallels 
for the word Gavuáto are mentioned; one could cite also Claudius in 
Wilcken, Chrest. 156, line 27. 

This book (in the same series as Sijpesteijn and Worp's excellent 


. Fünfunddreissig Wiener Papyri) consists of four chapters, Inscrip- 


tions Relative to the Roman Presence in Phrygia, Dedications to the 
God Men, Dedications from Nakoleia, Inscriptions from Eumeneia, 
which last is preceded by sections on the historical geography, 
onomastics, etc. of Eumeneia. The inscriptions unfortunately are not 
numbered 1 to 100; the count begins again with each chapter. Citation 
would be easier if editors numbered their inscriptions continuously. 


C JAMES H. OLIVER 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


SOLON MICHAELIDES. The Music of Ancient Greece: An En- 
cyclopaedia. With a Foreword by R. P. Winnington-Ingram. 
London, Cyprus, Faber, 1978. Pp. xvi + 365; Plates 10. £15.00. 


This is the first book in English to attempt a comprehensive treat- 
ment of what is known about ancient Greek music, and the first in any 
language to present the material in the form of an encyclopaedia. It 
thus fills a long felt void. The work is primarily addressed ‘‘to stu- 
dents of ancient Greek music” but it is ‘‘hoped that it may be useful as 
a book of reference to those incidentally interested in the matter.” 
(p. vii). | np 

One can say at the outset that Michaelides has served his first 
group, by and large, very well. Those already oriented within the 
specialty will find, as I already have for my own studies, that such a 
handy reference work is an enormous convenience. 

I fear, however, that his second target audience will find the going 
very difficult indeed, and that their interests have not really been 
taken into consideration. This arises out of the special circumstance 
that, although the work presents itself as an encyclopaedia with en- 
tries in English alphabetical order, the words in question are really 
Greek—even though written and alphabetized in Latin letters. 

This is only a minor inconvenience to those familiar with Greek 
musical terminology, or who are working from a Greek text. It will be 
unfortunately a major if not fatal disincentive to anyone who is work- | 
ing from English or Greek works in translation. 
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For example: let us suppose our inquirer has heard about Greek 
“modes” from some English book or translation. If he turned to the 
appropriate place, he would find no entry under the English word 
*mode.'" Only if he already knew that the Greek term is harmonia 
(or, in some cases, tonos or eidos) would he be put on the track. Or, 
suppose his interest is in instruments, and he wishes to learn more of 
Greek ‘‘flutes’’ (that mythical instrument so dear to translators). Not 
only would he find no entry under ‘‘flute,’’ he would not even be able 
to find any entries under the letter “F,” since it does not exist in 
Greek. Only if he knows enough already to look under aulos will he 
learn anything. He will likewise be disappointed if he looks for infor- 
mation under ‘‘scale,” harmony," “key,” “polyphony,” "tempo," 
"dynamics," “octave,” ''fourth," "fifth" —in fact of any musical 
terms in English unless they happen to coincide with Greek. If he 
looked up the word ‘‘orchestra,’’ on the other hand, the information 
provided would only mystify him further. 

Of more importance, there are no general articles on such topics as 
‘music in drama,” ‘music in poetry,” '*melody and word accent,” 
"history of music in Greece" and so on. The one exception to 
this—an entry on ‘‘Remains of Greek Music” (thank God, for once 
not listed under Leipsana Hellenikes Mousikes)—proves by its very 
usefulness how much has been missed for the other topics. By con- 
trast we have countless entries of obscure musical terms (often hapax 
legomena which only the serious student is ever likely to run across), 
for which this work will tell him no more than he could have found in 
Liddell-Scott. 

Some problems are endemic to any kind of dictionary—the imperi- 
ous demand for compression and condensation may result in a distor- 
tion of the truth. More important, interconnections can only be par- 
tially brought out by cross-referencing. Above all the chronological 
context of the material and the historical matrix gets inevitably 
down-played. | 

All of this is doubly disappointing because in other respects the 
material is well covered indeed. The work has been very carefully re- 
searched; the references are accurate and the bibliographies repre- 
sentative and quite up-to-date. I have read every article and found 
only a few minor mistakes, some of which are discussed below. 

Moreover, the scope of the coverage is impressive: theory, musical 
instruments (some, I confess, new to me), documents, historical and 
literary figures, and mythology are among the areas covered. Not only 
music, but dancing and rhythm are likewise represented. Chronolog- 
ically the material covered runs from the geometric period (with ear- 
lier periods seen only through the filter of poetry and mythology) to 
the end of the Roman period, with a few later Byzantine authorities, 
such as Bryennius and Psellus added for good measure. Only one area 
of importance to the study of ancient Greek music is slighted—that of 
mathematics—though there are entries listing the names of the vari- 
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ous mathematicians who contributed to ancient musical theory. I shall 
discuss below the accuracy of some of the few mathematical remarks 
that are given. 

I turn now to an examination of a few points of detail. 

Harmonia (127): As Professor Winnington-Ingram says in the 
Foreword, ‘‘on these (controversial issues) the writer wisely contents 
himself with lucid statements of received opinion while providing 
enough up-to-date bibliography to enable the student to pursue his 
own enquiries.” I, too, grant the wisdom of this approach, given the 
format of the book, though it has not been rigidly adhered to. For 
example, in the article on the lyra (192) he offers Sach's controversial 
theory of a pentatonic tuning (which is almost certainly wrong, as 
Winnington-Ingram shows). In another case, in the article on har- 
monia, | am not sure that the explanation he offers (i.e. that they are 
to be identified with the seven species of the octave) is the ‘‘received”’ 
opinion or not, but it would have been much less misleading to the 
newcomer to the enormously complicated controversy about ‘‘Greek 
modes’’ if some of the other theories could have been briefly 
sketched, and that some mention could have been made of the fact 
that Greek scales clearly evolved over time. Certainly, too, some 
reference should have been made to the only primary source we have 
discussing the nature of these scales, namely, Aristides Quintilianus. 
The scales Michaelides gives, under the rubrics of the separate ethnic 
epithets (Dorian, Phrygian etc.), are in face eide, or species, of the 
octave. On the other hand, the entry under eidos ignores these seven 
species of the octave (in tones and semitones) and treats only of the 
two species of the octave (in fourths and fifths). No doubt this is 
because this is all that is extant in the Harmonics of Aristoxenos 
(which unfortunately, breaks off at this point), but the matter is 
treated in later writers, without a doubt going back to Aristoxenos 
originally. 

Enharmonion genos. (100). The statement that ‘‘the Enharmonic 
genus was the last of the three genera to come into use'' accepts far 
too uncritically the statement of Aristoxenos, quoted by Ps.-Plutarch, 
attributing its invention to Olympos. Even if we do not identify this 
Olympos with the mythical character, and assume we are talking 
about the only slightly less vague Olympos of the seventh century 
B.C. (who is credited with the invention of about everything in Greek 
music), the information is not very useful for the historical period. In 
the historical period there is good reason to believe that the enhar- 
monion was the earliest form (probably with the puknon 
undivided—that is, without the ‘‘quarter-tones’’) and the diatonic the 
latest. Certainly it was the old-fashioned music which was in the 
enharmonic (particularly for tragedy) and it was the innovators, like 
Euripides and Agathon who introduced the chromatic genus in the 
Fifth Century. The diatonic seems never to have been used for 
tragedy. 
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Genos (121). The statement that the chromatic genus was never 
used for tragedy needs to be corrected to read '*. . . until the time of 
Agathon and Euripides.” See the article s.v. Agathon. 

Barbiton (48). M. states, ‘‘the number of the barbiton's strings is 
not known.” If we accept Wegner’s identification of the barbiton with 
the long-armed lyre depicted frequently on pottery—which 
Michaelides does in his illustrations (see Plate 3)—there seems little 
reason to doubt that the normal number of strings was seven. Doubt- 
less the later experiments with more strings may have influenced the 
barbiton also. 

Apotome (26). Throughout the work Michaelides has normally not 
supplied the mathematical values of intervals he discusses. Thus the 
leimma, schisma, are described only in general terms, and the spe- 
cific values of the divisions of the tetrachord offered by Archytas, 
Didymos, Eratosthenes and Ptolemy are not given. I feel this omis- . 
sion is very unfortunate since these ratios provide us with precise data 
by which to assess the effects of these intonations and hear them for 
ourselves. When he does so, as in this entry; he shows a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the mathematics involved. For the apotome he 
gives a value of 14/27 and for the diesis.of 13/27, a blunder he repeats 
under the article on Philolaos (248-49). He is apparently unaware that 
Philolaos is dealing with the canon, where proportions are described 
by the numerical differences between the terms. For Philolaos the 
value of the diesis (= the later leimma) is 256/243 (where the differ- 
ence between the two terms is 13). Philolaos goes on to say that the 
whole tone is 27; that is, the difference between the terms of the ratio 
243/216. The notice on Philolaos comes through the Latin version 
of Boethius, and there is evidently some confusion. It is not clear 
whether the apotome with the differential of 14 is to be taken above 
256, in which case the proportion would be 270/256. But this would 
give a minor whole tone 270/243 (— 10/9) rather than the major whole 
tone of 9/8. Other authorities correct Philolaos by giving the value of 
17 3/8 units to the apotome. To avoid the fractional number the units 
are given as 139 and the proportion is 2187/2048 (2187 —2048 — 139). 

These are only minor flaws. Basically the work is competent and 
authoritative. For those who are prepared to work with the Greek 
terms it will be indispensable. 


DouGLAS D. FEAVER 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


JOSEPH FoNTENROsE. The Delphic Oracle, Its Responses and Op- 
erations, With a Catalogue of Responses. Berkeley, Univ. of 
California Press, 1978. Pp. xviii -- 476. Price: $25.00. 


In his book on Apollo's oracle at Delphi Prof. Fontenrose sets out 
to reclassify the known responses from inscriptional, literary and tra- 
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ditional sources. He has his eye firmly fixed on Parke and Wormell's 
study of the Delphic Oracle (1956) and ends his own catalogue of 
responses, which makes up the second half of the book, with a list of 
correspondences (Appendix A) of P.W. numbers. For the same rea- 
son F.'s catalogue does not reproduce the full responses but gives 
them in summary form or paraphrase. Anvone wishing to consult the 
actual text of a response and its source is obliged to go to P. W. whose 
second volume therefore remains an indispensable cross reference 
and supplement for the present work. The new catalogue is con- 
structed on different principles which are explained in the preliminary 
pages and fit in with the author's exegetical approach regarding modes 
and topics. Although F.'s list contains 535 entries as compared with 
615 in P.W., he does in fact have fifteen “new” responses. The differ- 
ence is made up in part by rationalization—e.g., combining different 
versions or parts of one oracle under the same heading—and partly by 
omitting what he considers for one reason or another the most dubi- 
ous examples in P. W.’s catalogue (P.W. 130; 400; 475; 522 (Didyma); 
263 (Dodona); 135; 151; 167; 184-86; 196; 213; 257; 320; 393-95; 398; 
407; 413; 478; 528.558; 571; 577; 582-615). However, the major de- 
parture from P.W.; who classified the responses in chronological 
order according to nine periods plus a tenth containing oracles of 
uncertain date, consists in F.'s attempt at establishing new and more 
objective criteria for assessing historicity and genuineness of each 
response. The two qualifications are not identical, for a particular 
oracle may be historical in substance without being authentic in its 
surviving form. Therefore F. not only rigorously narrows down 
P.W.'s certainly and probably genuine responses to some 103 (plus 
two ‘‘doubtfuls’’), but also, by means of somewhat intricate statistics, 
formulates principles by which the probable genuineness of an oracu- 
lar response may be tested. The elaboration of these principles and 
their application to the extant corpus of responses take up the first 
half of the book. 

In the Introduction and First chapter the author very clearly sets 
out his modus operandi et judicandi. The responses are divided into 
four categories of Historical, that is those appearing in contemporary 
records, Quasi-Historical, which were recorded by later writers, 
Legendary and Fictional, describing oracles from folk tales, fables 
(including responses in Homer and Hesiod), and those invented by 
poets and dramatists for the purposes of their composition. This clas- 
sification rejects as false all pre-literary oracles which may have sur- 
vived in oral tradition as well as those spoken between 750 and 450 
B.C., i.e. the first three centuries of the oracle's existence (233). Even 
some contemporary records may be wrong (7), while responses clas- 
sified as Legendary and Fictional cannot be authentic by definition. F. 
allows few exceptions to the rule; but responses in Diodorus may be 
placed in the historical group since, though spoken before his own 
time, they were contemporary with his source Ephorus. Thus the axe 
falls on many ancient authorities including those which Plutarch ac- 
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cepted as genuine such as Herodotus, Timaeus, Theopompus and the 
Atthidographers. It is the author's purpose to show that once the 
innumerable traditions of oracular riddles, ambiguities and wondrous 
prophecies, which attached themselves from other sources to an in- 
creasingly famous Apolline oracle, have been stripped away the his- 
torical truth reveals an unspectacular Pythia and Delphic priesthood 
conveying to the enquirer in plain and simple language the god's 
commands or sanctions regarding religious laws and divine cults 
which had been planned or already brought into being by an individual 
or a community (22; 32; 233). 

By contrasting the Historical and diverse Legendary groups of re- 
sponses and by applying his findings to the middle group of Quasi- 
Historical responses F. hopes to isolate distinctive features of each 
and particularly of the category of Historical responses in order to 
illustrate his main premise. Hence the first chapter constitutes a 
highly detailed and complex, not to say complicated, analysis in a 
series of statistical examinations of the 75 and 176 responses of H. and 
L. followed by the 267 of the Quasi-Historical responses. Responses 
are alternately classified under 12 principal and subordinate modes of 
expression such as different forms of positive and negative com- 
mands, statements present, past and future and the like. Following 
this there is a consideration of the various principal and subordinate 
topics of enquiries regarding Res Divinae, Res Publicae, and Res 
Domesticae et Profanae which are subdivided into 19 various sub- 
headings. An elaborate correlation of the findings is succeeded by a 
similar examination of the Quasi-Historical responses. All results, 
which are brought together in summarised form in Appendix B, are 
further illustrated by a series of 15 tables showing Doth absolute and 
proportionate numbers of occurrences of the many types, categories 
and subdivisions. All this material is quite lucidly presented until the 
additional equations of subordinate modes and topics of the three 
main categories tend to overload the tables and undermine the read- 
er's resolution to persevere. 

The multifarious divisions and subdivisions produce one worrying 
aspect: given the nature of the ‘‘oracular tradition,” is it really possi- 
ble to establish such precise definitions for each particular subject and 
form of Historical and Legendary as well as genuine and non- 
authentic responses and always arrive at definitive conclusions re- 
garding every mode and topic? Some ‘‘inter departmental" conclu- 
sions do occasionally hint at a negative answer. For example we are 
told that Quasi-Historical modes are more clearly related to Legend- 
ary than Historical modes, but not in the category of Conditional 
Commands (p. 45, Table VI). On a more general level it seems sur- 
prising that Q. responses actually exceed the Legendary in almost 
every non-H. mode (ibid.), while the two apparently most opposed 
groups of H. and L. share Simple Commands as their commonest 
mode both in absolute and proportionate numbers (21). F. explains 
the latter phenomenon, perhaps not entirely convincingly, on the 
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grounds that the H. commands ‘‘lack the dramatic quality” of most of 
the Legendary responses (32). However, these are relatively niggling 
criticisms of a new classificatory system which the present reviewer 
finds persuasive in principle as a useful guide to general types of 
responses without, however, being an absolute criterion for assessing 
what responses can not be genuine. If F.'s system is somewhat con- 
servative in that respect, it is more selective and certainly more ob- 
jective than others have been. The author rightly rejects Nilsson's 
view that the form of unauthentic oracles should have resembled that 
of genuine oracles in order to be acceptable,! because undoubtedly 
Delphi became the ''Sammelbecken'' of innumerable oracles and 
prophecies from other sources. Therefore the present study, again in 
overall principle, distinctly advances our understanding of the nature 
and form of Pythian responses through the classical and post-classical 
periods. 

The following five chapters of the book then deal with the identifi- 
cation and origins of a number of oracular forms which have been 
traditionally ascribed to the Pythian oracle. Ambiguity, vagueness, 
misleading, deceptive oracles, equivocal predictions of death or for- 
tune, all oracles depending on distinctive signs or which mention ani- 
mals as guides or hero helpers have their origin in folklore according 
to F. (ch. 2). Again the author cuts across traditional views of the 
Delphic oracle from Aristotle? to P. W.? and probably correctly so.4 
Two passages in Lucian also contributed to the popular belief that 
Delphic responses were given in ambiguous language,? as did the 
misreading of Apollo's cult epithet of Loxias (236f. and n. 4). Chapter 
3 contains a discussion of what F. calls narrative oracles, that is 
legendary responses in myth and epic which were attributed to the 
Pythian Apollo but never actually spoken. They have been included 
among the Delphic responses because they reveal the Greeks' own 
view of the oracle and the Delphic Apollo. Oracles in myths, which 
had come into being before the foundation of the Delphic oracle, like 
the Theban Cycle or the Pelopid legend of the House of Atreus, obvi- 
ously only later came to be attributed to Delphi. In this context the 
influence of Delphi on the traditional myths is particularly interesting. 
The story of Laius and his son for example always had an oracle 
central to it even in pre-Delphi times, but the traditional warning of 
Laius against begetting a son was modified under Delphic influence to 
become the famous prophecy in Sophocles O.7. that Oedipus was 
destined to kill his father and marry his mother (96;-110). Orestes’ 


` 1 Historia 7 (1958) 247; F. p. 234. 
2 Rh. 111, 5, 1407a: xai did tò ÓAcc ÉAaxrov elvari Gudetnua, da TV yevàv 
tov modyuatog Aéyovow oi HÁVTEL. 
3 D.O, Il, XXVII. 
4 The precise meaning of omuaives in Heraclitus’ famous description of 
Apollo's oracular style (VS B93) still remains ambiguous despite F. 238. 
5 Zeus Trag. 28; Dial. of the Gods 16,1. 
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story on the other hand only later hinged on Apollo's intervention 
from Delphi (108). Surely these two examples amongst others illus- 
trate significant innovations in Greek thought emanating from the 
Delphic cult: the Pythian deity was largely responsible for inculcating 
a sense of guilt in such myths between their telling in epic and by 
Sophocles. One thinks of Dodd's definition of Shame and Guilt Cul- 
tures in the context of Greek archaic culture. 

An important cause of Delphi's rise to prominence in the Greek 
world is generally sought in the oracle's active role during the period 
of Greek colonization. New settlements could only be launched under 
the direction, and with the sanction, of Apollo. However, under F.’s 
strict rules hardly any surviving foundation oracles qualify as authen- 
tic, because they are either couched in ambiguous terms, or contain | 
riddles, proverbs or the like and also because they are generally not 
reported by contemporary authorities. Thus the Cyrenaic foundation 
oracles must finally be judged non-genuine.® This means that P.W.'s 
number of 10 genuine out of 20 surviving oracles shrinks to no more 
than 2, namely Apollo’s sanction of the Spartan establishment of a 
colony in Trachinia and of the Parian colony-on Pharos.’ This means 
that Delphi came to be involved relatively late (post 600 B.C.) in 
conferring oracular sanction on new foundations. According to F. the 
convention of foundation oracles, which was only subsequently at- 
tributed to Delphi, had been invented by poets and logographers in 
their accounts of kriseis. Each community of prospective settlers in 
fact appointed its own mantis who naturally consulted one or several 
gods on behalf of the group and not necessarily Apollo at Delphi. 
Hence judged by the manifestly genuine responses the Delphic oracle 
could not have had any direct influence on Greek affairs or have done 
more than sanction decisions that had already been taken regarding 
new settlements (239). 

The great mass of oracles in vogue from the fifth century and earlier 
derived from the collections of itinerant chresmologoi who preserved 
the prophecies etc. of seers like Bakis, Lycus and Musaeus; the fa- 
mous Sibylline Oracles of course belonged to the same tradition. The 
influence of such chresmologoi, whom Plato despised and ridiculed, 
was considerable at one time as is evident from the well known story 
of the chresmologus and diathetes Onomacritus® at the Peisistratid 
court at Athens. Responses belonging to such collections can be dis- 
tinguished from the Delphic corpus, to which they became attached, 
by their standard formulation. At this point it would have been in- 
teresting to include a searching examination of the fundamental dif- 


$ P.W. call them ‘‘doubtful,’’ II, 17ff. Incidentally Delphi’s famous advice to 
Athens to build ‘‘wooden walls” against Xerxes is also not authentic because 
Herodotus must have been an infant at the time when this response was al- 
legedly spoken, 7,141. 

? Thuc. 3,92,5 (426 B.C.); Diod. 15,13,4 (385 B.C.). 

8 Her. 7,6,3-5. 
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ferences between the Sibylline Oracle and the form and nature of the 
Pythian Oracle which shows evidence of influence by the former and 
older type. Apollo was not by nature an oracular deity. As a rule he 
arrived late at already existing oracular sites in east (e.g. Gergis) and 
west, particularly in Boeotia, for instance as Ptoios, Ismenios, 
Thourios, Tegyraios. One is also bound to wonder therefore at F.’s 
curt dismissal of the tradition according to which Gergis preceded 
Apollo at Delphi (4). The goddess had other oracles at Olympia and 
Aegeira, and despite Nilsson's negative judgment on the matter the 
subject of an Earth Oracle deserves reexamination. A consideration 
of the nature of the Greek vis à vis the oriental oracles in general and 
that of the Pythian Apollo at Delphi in particular would have been a 
. useful preliminary even to the present primarily analytical study of 
oracular responses, not least because the results of such an investiga- 
tion might well have reinforced the author's overall conclusions re- 
garding the prosaic nature of the Apolline responses. Instead chapter 
6 sets out the structure of the collections of traditional verse oracles 
which had just been analysed. These are identifiable by their formu- 
laic introductory phrase like àAA' ózórav which is answered by xai 
tore Ôn, or qgoáGeo ("take heed,” ‘‘beware’’) or Zort oor. For their 
subject matter these oracles drew from six common components 
ranging from Salutation to Explication. Traditional verse form and 
subject became the norm for historical responses from the second 
century A.D. only; before that time genuine oracular responses in- 
variably consisted of simple sanctions couched in straightforward 
(prose) language and were mainly confined ‘‘to the message’’ (195). 
From this F. draws the important conclusion that the elaborate 
structure and verse form of the traditional oracle, which is usually 
associated with the typical Delphic response, were invented by seer- 
poets as a distinctive literary genre. 

The author concludes the first explanatory half of his book with an 
examination of mantic procedure at Delphi. Amandry's proof that the 
Pythia at no time was inspired by ‘‘mephitic vapours’’ is endorsed. 
Such ideas were largely due to a misunderstanding of key words in 
Plutarch's account of the ceremony? and perhaps to Christian malice. 
They are certainly inconsistent with the Pythia's evidently sober 
prophetic manner. Again the common notion of prophetic frenzy may 
have arisen from a passage in Plato's Phaedrus (244aff.; 265af.). 
Lamprias' story in Plutarch (Mor.438b) could hardly have described 
normal procedure, otherwise the rate of wastage of Pythias would 
have been high indeed. 

These points are now beyond dispute. Nevertheless the tradition of 
divine frenzy and possession, as well as that of an oracular cave or 
chasm at Delphi, went too deep to be explicable solely through the 
misinterpretation of one or two literary allusions. F. is correct to deny 
the existence in the Delphic manteion of a subterranean chamber. The 


? pneumata, anathymiaseis, atmoi, Mor. 432c-438d. 
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archaeological evidence bears him out, so that there is no need to 
force new and unusual meanings on to the verb katabainein (227). Nor 
could the nearby Corycian Cave have been the original site of the 
oracle, because it was not in cultic use before the seventh century. 
Curiously there was a similar clash between archaeological fact and 
tradition about the Eleusinian Telesterion which did not have a 
katabasion either into which worshippers physically descended. But 
symbolically the cave remained as important to the religious tradition 
of Eleusis as it did to that of the Delphic Oracle, and significantly cult 
in the Corycian Cave was synchronous with the three centuries of the 
oracle's greatest influence.!? The Koretas myth for one leads to the 
same conclusion. F.’s suggestion that éusiztw in Plutarch's telling of 
the myth (Mor. 433c) means "chance upon” rather than ‘‘fall into” is 
not convincing.!! At Klaros in fact an actual cave or underground 
chamber continued to feature in the mantic procedure according to 
the unimpeachable evidence of Tacitus (Ann. 2, 54). Vergil's famous 
description of Phoebus' prophetess raging wildly in her cave (Aen. 6, 
77£.) and the derivative description of a consultation in Lucan's fifth 
Book of the B.C. give the game away: such features of ‘‘In- 
spirationsmantik’’ as cave, possession, sacred spring and the like 
were originally non-Apolline but had been grafted on to the Delphic 
oracular tradition probably from its inception. The why and how are 
important relevant problems to a study of the Pythian Oracle.!? Obvi- 
ously associated with these problems is the question whether, and 
especially when, oracles were cast by lot at Delphi, as Nilsson and 
Amandry amongst others firmly believe. F. is inclined to doubt the 
evidence, which in the main hinges on the usage of anairein in oracu- 
lar speech and on the significance of phryktos "bean," "lot" in a 
fourth-century convention between Delphi and Sciathus,!? but his 
arguments are not persuasive. anairein is peculiarly apt for describing 
the procedure of divination by lot (cf. p. 220), while the evidence of 
Plutarch, Mor. 492b, seems pretty conclusive regarding the signifi- 
cance of phryktoi as lots.'4 

In an addendum to the chapter F. mentions other Greek oracles and 
discusses contemporary oracular practices in Africa like the Mwari 
Oracle in Rhodesia without, however, suggesting any illuminating 
analogies or conclusions from this sort of evidence. More important is 
the author's summary restatement of his findings regarding the form 
and purpose of the genuine Delphic responses namely simple sanc- 
tions of divine laws and cult. If F.'s assessment is right, and we should 
perhaps remember that Socrates has assigned precisely this function 


10 7th-4th century B.C., B.C.H. 95 (1971) 771ff. 

11 P. 200f. éyévero in the quotation from Paus. 10,5,7 should be corrected to 
£yévovto p. 201. 

12 Cf. now BICS 25 (1978) 1-18. 

13 Cf. p. 220. 

14 Cf. p. 226. There seems to be a contradiction with p. 222f. 
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to Apollo's oracle in his Ideal State (Plato, Rep. 4, 427b), then modern 
historians have overestimated Delphic influence on Greek affairs. 

The Catalogue of Responses, which have been divided according to 
F.'s four groups, is complete by the author's criteria. There is no text 
but provenance and sources are cited in full. Each H. and Q. response 
is defined as genuine or not genuine (H. only negatively), and 
categorised according to F.’s system of modes and topics. Most re- 
sponses are individually commented on regarding points of literary, 
historical or other interest, or the reader is referred to the appropriate 
discussion in the first part of the book. The work concludes with a 
catalogue of 50 Didy maean responses and two appendixes which have 
already been mentioned in this review. There is a bibliography,!^ an 
index of citations from ancient authors and a comprehensive General 
Index. Printing and proof reading are above reproach,'® and the two 
illustrations are a pleasure to see, although unfortunately no room was 
left for the Key to the map of the Delphic precinct on pp. 2 & 3. 

This book, which has been written with zest, clarity and in a simple 
straightforward style,!" is clearly an important contribution to our 
understanding of a difficult subject. One hopes the author will make 
good his promise and write more on the Delphic Apollo. 


B. C. DIETRICH 
ABERYSTWYTH 


BENNETT SIMON. Mind and Madness in Ancient Greece: the Classical 
Roots of Modern Psychiatry. Ithaca and London, Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1978. Pp. 336; ill. $17.50. 


Simon's aim is to study the sources of twentieth-century theories of 
madness and psychiatry in classical Greece. His praiseworthy goal is 
to arrive at a clearer assessment of his own assumptions by looking at 
the beliefs and practises of another culture. Yet, he is hindered in this 
endeavour by a tendency to impose his own assumptions onto Greek 
representations of mental activity, madness, and its therapy. 

Simon distinguishes three current "models" of mental illness, 
which he claims are at present irreconcilable with one another: the 


15 A few major works, which might have been added, are P. Stengel, D. 
griech. Kultusaltertümer* (Munich 1920); Th. Hopfner, “Mantik” in P. W. 
Kroll XIV; A. Caquot-M. Leibovici, La Divination, 1968; J. P. Vernant, Divi- 
nation et rationalité, 1975. A dissert. by G. Zeilhofer, Sparta, Delphoi und die 
Amphiktyonen im 5. Jh. v. Chr., (Erlangen 1959), ascribes Delphi's decline as a 
political force to the oracle’s ‘‘shortsightedness”’ in the Persian Wars. 

16 Some noticed errata: ‘‘acute’’ for spiritus lenis on aidetoôau p. 63; wrong 
“breathing” on aíreig p. 123; “grave” for “acute” on gota p. 193. 

17 Although ‘‘aleatory method’ on p. 238 suggests a sermo elatior. 
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interpersonal or social-causation theory of mental illness, the intra- 
psychic conflict theory, and the medical theory. He identifies in 
Greece, as analogues to these contemporary models, a poetic model 
(Homeric and tragic), a philosophic model (mainly Platonic) and a 
medical model (mainly Hippocratic). Simon focuses on Homer, 
tragedy, Plato, and the Hippocratic writings from four viewpoints: (1) _ 
their representation of ordinary mental activity; (2) their representa- 
tion of disturbance of mind; (3) the treatment of disturbance of mind 
offered by poet, philosopher, or doctor; (4) the relations between the 
craft of the practitioners (poet, philosopher, doctor) and their respec- 
tive ''theories" of mind and mental disturbance. Three themes recur 
in his discussion: the existence, nature and composition of a structure 
of mind; the relative effects on mental life of external and internal 
forces; the relationship between a theory of mind and the functioning 
of the practitioner. l 

Simon himself only partially recognizes that his study rests upon 
the fundamental, but questionable, assumption that nineteenth and 
twentieth century conceptions of mental functioning and mental ill- 
ness are sound diagnostic tools for the interpretation of ancient Greek 
culture and mind. Though many of his-explorations of ancient Greek 
assumptions about and attitudes toward the mind are illuminating and 
show his acquaintance with a variety of modern critical approaches, 
individual interpretations reveal his strong psychoanalytic presup- 
positions. In his description of the Homeric ‘‘model’’ of mind, he uses 
as a starting point the theories of Bruno Snell, E. R. Dodds, and 
Hermann Fränkel, and describes an ''open force field"' self, with no 
definite structure and functions, in which mental operations are de- 
scribed as the effects of outside forces (notably the gods) or of in- 
teractions between a man and his parts. An individual's self is not 
clearly delimited, but ‘‘interpenetrates’’ with the rest of his society. 
The gods, who are represented as causing mental states or decisions, 
are understood by Simon as shared ideals of the group or as projec- 
tions of an ideal part of the self —an apparent contradiction, if the self 
is an ‘‘open force field" with no definite structure. Simon suggests 
similarities between this concept of mind and the function of the epic 
bard. Both are products of the traditional oral culture. There is, ac- 
cording to Simon, an identification between the performing bard, his 
audience, and the story, as the bard, directed by tradition and his 
muse, extemporaneously composes in response to audience desires. 
Apart from the contradiction between Simon's "open force field" 
conception of a non-structured self and Homer's strongly defined, 
individual heroes, who obviously have ‘‘selves” in some sense, one 
may question his mode of arguing: a “‘blurring of boundaries” be- 
tween poet, audience, and characters in the story is asserted but not 
demonstrated by reference to the text. Rather, Simon seems arbi- 
trarily to transfer terminology and assumptions across cultural bound- 
aries, as when he calls this ‘‘blurring’’ ‘‘more characteristic of child- 
hood thinking . . . than of adult . . . thinking" (86). 
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Similar problems arise with the concept of the bard as therapist. It 
is unclear how much illumination is to be found in a description of the 
Homeric bard as ''the participant regulator in a process of dediffer- 
entiation and reintegration of the self.” Though Simon's interpreta- 
tions can be persuasive, as in his sensitive picture of the healing 
interchange between Priam and Achilles in Iliad 24 (the development 
of a sense of shared suffering and thus of a common humanity), this 
persuasiveness is not substantively enhanced by a detailed compari- 
son with modern psychotherapy. 

Simon’s analysis of Greek tragedy focuses upon aberrant mental 
activity. He asserts that madness arises from internal and external 
conflict and ambivalence, and analyzes some major occurrences of 
madness from this viewpoint. He argues that (1) anagnorisis in 
tragedy is important because recognizing and identifying with others 
(especially one's relatives) is a way of knowing all ‘‘parts’’ of oneself; 
(2) references to sacrificial ritual in tragedy are an expression of am- 
bivalence and tensions within the protagonists' families, because such 
a ritual must involve feelings of both love and aggression against the 
(human or animal) sacrificial victim; (3) difficulties of recognizing and 
expressing the conflicting male and female ‘‘parts’” of one's personal- 
ity are operative in the madnesses of Orestes (Euripides' Orestes) and 
Pentheus. 

Simon's comparison of the therapy of tragedy with modern 
psychotherapy is more successful than his similar comparison in the 
case of Homer. Modern patient and ancient theatergoer achieve ''em- 
pathic identification’’ with other human beings: they share the emo- 
tional turmoil that accompanies serious inner crisis, they experience a 
“refinement and reintegration of thoughts and emotions," and may 
develop a new sense of the self and its potentialities; Simon has 
sound, cautious comments on Aristotle's concept of katharsis in this 
connection. Simon's further theory, that the Greek dramatist uses the 
portrayal of madness as a way of talking about his creative activity 
and struggles, is, as he admits, extremely speculative. 

In Simon’s treatment of Plato’s ‘‘model’’ of mind and madness, the 
problem of cross-cultural analysis is enhanced by a failure to do jus- 
tice to the metaphorical complexities and contexts of Platonic imagery 
and by a problematic attempt to correlate aspects of Platonic 
philosophy with tensions in Plato's personal life. Thus, the imagery of 
the cave in Republic 7 is not understood in the context of its culture 
(inter alia, the imagery of light and dark associated with the mys- 
teries), and instead, in conjunction with aspects of Plato's reform of 
the state that are interpreted as a denial of sexuality and procreation, 
Simon interprets the cave imagery as a recurrent primal scene fantasy 
that, he asserts, haunted Plato the man. 

Similar naive biographical preoccupation mars the interesting com- 
parison of Plato and Freud, in which Simon points to their similar 
models of intrapsychic conflict and of healing through a dialogue that 
discovers truth. Speculation about Plato's family tensions, and com- 
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parisons with Freud’s nineteenth century Viennese family conflicts, 
adds little that is of value. 

In his description of the ‘‘medical model," Simon limits himself to 
the Hippocratic writings and Aristotelian discussions of melancholy; 
aside from some references to Galen, he does not treat medical theory 
of the Hellenistic and Greco-Roman periods, and he does not attempt 
to include the healing cult of Asclepius or a full treatment of Aris- 
totle. He well summarizes scattered materials, in which madness is 
never treated as a particular type of disease separate from other 
illnesses, and ably documents the basic fact of Greek medical theories 
of madness: all aberrations of the mind have clear physical causes and 
it is to these causes that the doctor as "therapist" must address him- 
self. After discussing epilepsy and melancholy, Simon focuses exten- 
sively on hysteria. He turns modern concepts of hysterical conversion 
and full hysteria upon such Hippocratic descriptions as that in ''Dis- 
eases of Young Girls’’ and upon group ecstatic possession. Following 
the theories of Charzot and Freud and more recent psychiatrists, he 
suggests sexual frustration and conflict arising from the inferior social 
status of women as causes of the Greek cases of hysteria. 

This book, in which several chapters are revisions and expansions 
of earlier articles, is a noteworthy attempt to clarify a confused and 
difficult body of material and to consider fundamental and often hid- 
den assumptions of our own culture. If the modern models that Simon 
hopes to clarify by their comparison with the ancient material affect 
his use of this material, this is not surprising. Though Simon, a psy- 
chiatrist and amateur classicist, depends rather heavily on a few mod- 
ern authorities (especially E. Havelock and the less reliable P. Slater), 
and though he has not fully solved the problem of addressing simulta- 
neously both Hellenists and psychiatrists, one.can only be grateful for 
his bold attempt to synthesize two disciplines and to cast light both on 
the objects of our studies and on ourselves. 


PENELOPE RAINEY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


T. LESLIE SHEAR, JR. Kallias of Sphettos and the Revolt of Athens in 
286 B.C. Princeton, N.J., American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, 1978. Pp. x + 117. $10.00 (Hesperia: Supplement 17) 


This book is the publication, with full historical commentary, of one 
of the most important Hellenistic inscriptions found in recent de- 
cades. This is a 109-line honorific decree of the Athenian democracy, 
passed in the archonship of Sosistratos (270/69, Shear argues) and 
found in the Athenian Agora in 1971, for Kallias of Sphettos, an 
Athenian democrat who spent years in the military service of Ptolemy 
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I and Ptolemy II. The decree is very explicit and detailed about the 
nature of Kallias' services, unlike most decrees with their exasperat- 
ing reticence and banal generalities; it is also virtually completely 
preserved and offers little difficulty in the establishment and under- 
standing of the text. 

The ramifications for the political history of the period, however, 
are extensive, and Shear devotes the bulk of the book to an attempt, 
in two parts, to fit the new evidence into our previous knowledge. 
First comes a commentary to the inscription, section by section, 
occupying 52 pages and presenting the material in detail; then come 
three chapters devoted to the Athenian revolt of 286 B.C. against 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, the ‘peace’ which followed its partial success, 
and the history of Athens' attempts afterward to dislodge the remain- 
ing Macedonian garrisons from the forts around Attica. An appendix 
conveniently reproduces the principal previously-known texts perti- 
nent to the period, and excellent source and subject indexes close the 
work. The plates are not very clear, and one wonders if enlarged 
photographs of squeezes might not have been more useful; but the 
inscription is fortunately not one which will give the reader much need 
to check the correctness of the text. 

Kallias, the inscription tells us, was in command of a Ptolemaic 
force stationed on Andros at the time when the Athenians overthrew 
the Macedonian-supported government and expelled the Mace- 
donians from the asty. Demetrius’ troops still held the Mouseion, 
Piraeus and most of the rest of Attica; and Demetrius himself was 
approaching from the Peloponnesos. Kallias, with 1,000 picked men, 
drawn from a Ptolemaic force on Andros, landed in Attica, protected 
those harvesting grain for the city, fought against Demetrius' siege 
and was wounded. He then took part as the envoy of the Demos to 
peace negotiations in the Piraeus with representatives of Ptolemy and 
Demetrius (and other kings as well, Shear suggests), and finally re- 
turned to Ptolemaic service. Later, at the accession of Ptolemy I, 
Kallias successfully petitioned him in Cyprus for grain and money for 
the desperate city. He further served as architheoros for Athens at the 
first celebration of the Ptolemaieia, secured contributions from 
Ptolemy to the next Panathenaic festival, and returned to Ptolemaic 
service in Halikarnassos, from which vantage point he continued to 
foster Athenian and Ptolemaic relations. 

It is scarcely possible here even to summarize the consequences 
which Shear draws for the history of the early third century, espe- 
cially the period from 290 to 270; suffice it to say that a great deal of 
flesh can be added to the skeleton of events in Athens in this period, 
and the internal politics of international conflicts come alive. If much 
remains uncertain, we must remember that many of the questions 
could not even be asked previously. Shear’s commentary 1s à 
model —thorough yet economical, conscientious, imaginative but not 
fantastic. Every scholar who deals with this period will need to face 
the implications of this inscription, and it will be some years before its 
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significance is fully clear. But Shear has laid a foundation for future 
work and has been attentive to a wide range of concerns. What fol- 
lows is a tentative continuation of the discussion of just a few points of 
interest raised for the Ptolemaic historian by the decree for Kallias. 
Shear has argued (72-73) that Ptolemy I acquired the Phoenician 
cities Tyre and Sidon in late 288 or early 287, and that this acquisition 
gave him the naval strength to take part in the coalition against De- 
metrius; he then places in early 285, as part of the negotiated peace, 
the acquisition by Ptolemy of the League of the Islanders (cf. chro- 
nological chart, p. 90). This reconstruction seems to me improbable. 
The argument (72) for 288/7 as the date of Demetrius’ loss of Tyre and 
Sidon rests upon Newell's dating of a series of Tyrian didrachms now 
recognized as misread and to be attributed to an earlier period. Shear 
cites the article of I. L. Merker (AncSoc 5 (1974) 119-26) in which this 
subject is fully treated, but does not seem to have understood that the 
supports for the 288/7 date have been knocked out. Whether Ptolemy 
did capture Tyre and Sidon around the time of his recovery of Cyprus 
(294; Merker's 296/5 is based on a different dating of Athenian ar- 
chons) or shortly before the Aegean expedition of 287 cannot be dem- 
onstrated on available evidence; but I now think 294 is the more likely 


' date. At the least it is certain that the supposed evidence for 288/7 is 


no evidence at all. 

Ptolemy's control over the islands is no more certain, but 285 is 
unlikely. The Ietan inscription for the Ptolemaic naval commander 
Zenon (/G XII 5 1004) refers to him as 6 xaraleipôeis tao 
Baxywvos tov vgoiág[yov]. The incident for which he is honored 
stems from a stop by the fleet in Ios evidently en route to Greece for 
the offensive and is probably to be placed in 287, at the latest in 286. 
Bacchon is already nesiarch at this time and Ptolemaic control must 
therefore antedate this inscription. There is another consideration, 
moreover, the nesiarch Apollodoros of Kyzikos (for references see 
Pros. Ptol. VI 15035), who was active in the first two decades of 
the third century and must precede Bacchon as nesiarch. If he was a 
Ptolemaic appointee, Ptolemaic control of the League must antedate 
Bacchon's term of office. I have made a tentative case for his being 
a Ptolemaic official (Administration of the Ptolemaic Possessions 
outside Egypt [Leiden 1976] 137-38); Shear does not discuss the 
subject. Ptolemy was already strong enough at sea in 294 to retake 
Cyprus, and his hegemony in the Aegean could have begun then; 
but here again, the evidence is still inconclusive. 

The nature of Ptolemaic control of the islands is also, to my mind, 
somewhat misconceived (p. 17 and n. 21). What is clear from an 
examination of the evidence is that garrisons are rather uncommon, 
being found only at key naval bases during the Chremonidean War 
(Keos, Methana, Thera), and that naval power plus diplomacy was 
the principal means of control (Adm. Ptol. Poss. 156). It is evidently 
not the case that ''such mercenary garrisons came later to be the basic 
instrument of Ptolemaic hegemony over the islands of the Aegean.” 
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As to the situation in the 280's, there is no evidence of any island 
garrison except the one on Andros mentioned in the new inscription; 
and we do not have any reason to assert that it was permanent rather 
than merely a temporary place of keeping troops until needed for 
action during the current war. Zenon was not stationed on Ios, but 
only visited it. There is no evidence in Sy//.3 390 of a ‘Ptolemaic base’ 
on Samos, and I do not believe that Pelops was a garrison commander 
there during the Chremonidean War (see Adm. Ptol. Poss. 83-84). 
Philotheros (/G XII 5 1066) was not resident on Keos. The Ptolemies 
in fact avoided garrisoning the islands, keeping permanently only a 
few crucial naval bases. Kallias’ presence on Andros may have begun 
only in 287. 

Every historian will find his own points of interest, and I have 
indicated only enough to show the value for Hellenistic history of the 
new evidence which Shear has presented to us with such care and 
competence. 


ROGER S. BAGNALL 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


G. M. A. HANFMANN and N. H. RAMAGE. Sculpture from Sardis: 
The Finds through 1975. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1978. Pp. xxi + 322; ill. $30.00 (Report; Archaeological 
Exploration of Sardis, 2) 


The first American expedition to Sardis under the leadership of 
H. C. Butler and T. L. Shear in the years 1910—11, 1914 and 1922 made 
notable contributions inter alia to architectural, epigraphic and 
numismatic studies. Regrettably, however, little attention—with the 
important exception of C. R. Morey’s pioneering monograph on the 
sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia Sabina—seems to have been paid to 
sculpture; though a careful photographic record was kept, most of the | 
sculpture recovered by that expedition remained unpublished. The 
balance has now been strikingly redressed by the publication of this 
book reporting on the discoveries of the second American excava- 
tions at the site between 1958 and 1975; surviving material from the 
first expedition is included. 

The publication plans of the second expedition call for twenty vol- 
umes of reports and monographs, of which seven, including this one, 
bave appeared already; two others are in press (May 1979), these on 
the Ancient Glass and on Greek, Roman and Islamic Coins, while a 
third, on the Gymnasium Complex, is in the final stage of editorial 
preparation. Thus, the great plan of excavation and promise of publi- 
cation launched by George Hanfmann twenty years ago is coming to 
fruition. It is an achievement of heroic proportions at a time when 
rapidity of publication and sustained commitment to objectives are 
not always the most prominent of archaeological characteristics. 
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The book is divided into two major parts; the first on the sculpture 
of the prehistoric, Lydian and Persian periods by George Hanfmann 
and the second on the material of the Hellenistic, Roman and Early 
Byzantine periods by Nancy Hirschland Ramage with contributions 
from Hanfmann. These two sections are preceded by a chapter on the 
scope of the work and the character of the material; here questions of 
criteria for inclusion. previous discussion and research, materials, 
techniques, and analysis of marble samples are addressed. They are 
followed by chapters on supplementary evidence for sculpture from 
Sardis: sculpture from Sardis in European, Turkish and American 
collections, sculpture from other sites in Lydia and inscriptions of lost 
statues. There are the usual indices and concordances. 

In each of the two major parts, the detailed and analytical catalogue 
of the sculpture is preceded by discussion of the relevant literary, 
epigraphic and archaeological evidence bearing, for example, on 
findspots, original positions, functions, manner of display, dating, 
reuse and repair, and workshops. The catalog of the earlier material is 
also preceded by a synoptic stylistic appraisal in which the Lydian 
and Persian sculptures are excitingly examined for identity and con- 
nection, and for centrality and dispersal; there are telling passages on 
stelai and on lions. The catalogues themselves follow an orthodox, 
legible and comprehensive arrangement. The Lydian and Persian 
material is divided into groups of human figures, animals and 
monsters, stelai and architectural reliefs. The later material is predict- 
ably more extensive with a larger variety of types and forms repre- 
sented: draped figures, herms, athletes, portraits, mythological fig- 
ures, funerary and votive reliefs, garland and Asiatic sarcophagi, ve- 
natio and gladiator reliefs and architectural sculpture. Every piece and 
fragment of scuplture is illustrated and there are 472 illustrations for 
278 catalog entries; it is highly encouraging to see a University Press 
recognize how crucial ample illustration is for a book on sculpture. 
Furthermore, the quality of the plates is excellent, and both authors 
and Press are to be congratulated on insisting on top quality visual 
material. | 

Among the important considerations which emerge from the de- 
scription and discussion of the Roman material is the convincing 
demonstration that for centuries Sardis had fostered large workshops 
of sculptors. Over the objections of Wiegartz (in Akurgal and Alkim, 
edd. Mélanges Mansel (Ankara 1974] 376ff.) the author upholds 
Morey's view of the existence of a workshop in Sardis, articulated 
long ago (Sardis V [Princeton 1924] 71ff.), by pointing to the large 
number of unfinished statues of local marble found in the new exca- 
vations and by reference to her own significant work on the series of 
head capitals from the gymnasium complex (Hirschland, PBSR 35 
[1967] 12-22). This coherent and epigraphically datable group provides 
evidence for a workshop in Sardis in which both the old Hellenistic 
and new Roman traditions were represented side by side in the first 
decade of the third century, and even for the identification of hands. 


*. 
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Whether a distinguishable workshop with specifically identifiable 
stylistic traits continued to exist in the fifth and sixth centuries must 
remain unclear (Inan-Rosenbaum, Roman and Early Byzantine Por- 
trait Sculpture in Asia Minor, [London 1966] 44) though the author 
makes the case. 

With reference to the earlier material, a key question which remains 
is that of the stylistic identity of sculptors working in stone in the 
pre-Persian and Persian city. Boardman (Iran 8 [1970] 19-45) has 
suggested that some groups of pyramidal seals which use Greek and 
Persian motifs were made at Sardis. We can hardly doubt, equally, 
that stone sculptures were actually made in the city by local 
artists. Although many aspects of the treatment of lions, stelai, and 
draped female figures (not a kouros in sight, barring a single doubtful 
hair fragment; nor at Olympia for that matter) are stylistically linkable 
both in the Lydian and Persian city to East Greek, and, occasionally 
to mainland Greek centers of production, there are distinguishing 
features. It might have been supposed that after the Persian conquest, 
Iranian artistic traits would have proliferated in the city at all levels; 
but the evidence speaks against this, and though Achaemenid court 
style was expressed in the Sardian seals, the Iranian impact on stone 
sculpture was apparently restrained. There are one or two reliefs 
which show familiar Persian scenes, as for example the funerary meal, 
and stelai which are close ornamentally to material from the satrapal 
center at Daskyleion on the Propontis, but these documents seem 
isolated from the principal artistic impulses in the city. 

As befits the favored attribute of Cybele, lions are especially popu- 
lar. In the first place the tradition followed was that of the Anatolian 
"Late Hittite’? square headed crouching type with ''laughing" ex- 
pression. This soon gave way, however, to Greek models, whether in 
representations of this type, or of the seated and walking types. The 
intermittent introduction of oriental motifs, however, continued (e.g., 
faces with rolling eyes). Typically Lydian are the altar lions with 
distinctive small sea-lion heads. With respect to stelai, the earliest and 
continuing influences are Greek and most discussion revolves around 
whether and at what point East Greek, Cycladic or Attic production is 
more influential. Iranian motifs occur only rarely. The highest quality 
is produced in the decorative anthemia of the archaic period under the 
influence of East Greece; and it is here that Lydian characteristics are 
discernible in a style which is formally more coherent, and expres- 
sively more plastic and softer than Samian counterparts. 

A number of examples of the sixth-century draped female type have 
been recovered; the type is undoubtedly taken from the Greek 
vocabulary—the kore—with closely parallel posture, gesture and 
garments. For the long decorative belts of #4 and #5, one might 
compare Richter, Korai (London 1968) #75. In my view there can be 
little doubt that #8 is a draped female figure; there is no parallel 
among male figures in stone of the sixth century, draped or nude, 
either to the bracelets, or to the length of hair at back (though it is 
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approached in Buschor, Altsamische Standbilder 3, fig. 167, and in 
Tuchelt, Die archaischen Skulpturen von Didyma #K3}) or to the 
corkscrew arrangement at front (on the other hand, for bracelets cf. 
Richter, Korai #110, #161; for length of hair at back, see Richter, 
Korai #89, #121, #127; for arrangement of hair at front, see Richter, 
Korai #116, #149). The most notable achievement of Sardian 
sculptors was, however, the model of a shrine of Cybele (#7) with 
standing draped female figure at the front and relief panels on the 
flanks and back. This monument has much significance not only for 
sculpture but also clearly for architectural history and religious 
studies. In terms of the image of the goddess it is evident that the 
Sardian sculptor has presented the Greek kore type, modified by un- 
usual ‘‘rope-like’’ treatment of the drapery and individualised by at- 
tribute, in the setting of an architectural format, itself highly experi- 
mental in terms of the development of the Ionic order and of decora- 
tive friezes. Frontal images enframed in religious architecture may 
have occurred in Phrygia, and Hanfmann aptly comments that ‘‘artis- 
tic forms and religious iconography need not always come from the 
same direction." With the female type, then, as far as. we can judge, 
the Lydian sculptor took an East Greek model, which he then mod- 
ified by changes in the formal presentation of the folds of garments, in 
contexts (Cybele shrine), in attributes, proportions and in style (#8). 

This book is a major contribution to the series of publications of the 
excavations, and to our knowledge of sculptural production on the 
periphery of the Greek world and in a principal Hellenistic, Roman and 
Byzantine city in Asia Minor. If one of its strengths is the fine balance 
struck between clear, strong illustrations and dense descriptive and 
analytical discussion, then another is the bringing together for the first 
time in a single volume of all the sculptural evidence from one of the 
principal centers of antiquity. 
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THE THIRD FALL IN THE ORESTEIA* 


The role and function of imagery in the works of Aeschylus 
has received much attention in recent scholarship, and studies 
by Goheen, Peradotto, Lebeck, and most recently Petrounias! 
have examined the patterns of imagery in the Oresteia. What I 
hope to demonstrate in this article is that the metaphor of 
wrestling that appears in the Trilogy is more widespread than 
has been noted previously and serves a crucial function in 
unifying the different levels of action in the three plays. 

The emphasis that Aeschylus has placed on the image of 
wrestling in the Oresteia should be apparent at once from the 
`- very frequency of its occurrence. To stress this point and to 
clarify the analysis which follows I will begin with a briefly 
annotated index locorum.. Of the sixteen entries, six are con- 
troversial and are discussed in footnotes. This leaves ten clear 
examples of wrestling imagery. The fact that in the remaining 
plays and fragments of Aeschylus there are ten occurrences of 
which only three are clear examples? suggests that wrestling 
imagery has a special purpose in the Oresteia. 


* | wish to thank Professor L. Koenen for his very helpful advice in pre- 
paring this paper. 

! R, F. Goheen, ‘Three Studies in the Oresteia,” AJP 76 (1955) 113-37. 

J. J. Peradotto, ''Some Patterns of Nature Imagery in the Oresteia,” AJP 85 
(1964) 378-93, 

À. Lebeck, The Oresteia: A Study in Language and Structure (Washington 
1971). 

E. Petrounias, Funktion und Thematik der Bilder bei Aischylos, Hypom- 
nemata 48 (Góttingen 1976). 

? There is clear wrestling imagery in Supp. 91: 


alate Ó' àopaiès où’ éxl vdtwt 
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Ag. 63-67: The Parodos. The Chorus chants that Zeus sent 
the Atreidai to punish Paris. 


z0AAà nadaiopata xai yvuopagr 

yóvacoc XOVIQIOLV ÉQELÔOUÉVOU 

Ó.axvatouévgg T? Ev MOOTEAELOLG 

xóáuaxoc 000v Aavaoioiv 

Toooí 0' dpoias. 
IlaAaíouara establishes the metaphor of wrestling, and 1.64 
may be taken as a continuation of the metaphor or in closer 
connection with 1.65 as a description of the general toil of 
warfare. 

Ag. 167-75. The First Stasimon. The Chorus describes the 

overthrow of Ouranos by Kronos and that of Kronos by Zeus. 


3 € f 


où’ otic nágoLBev Hy uéyag 
zauuáyou Oodoe Botwv 
0008 A€EEtTAL ztoiv Or, 
ÔG Ó &nett’ Epu, toia- 
HTHOOS OLXETAL TUXOV, 
Zva Óé tig roopodvws Enivinia xAábov 
TEVEETAL POEVOV TO nay. 


and Supp. 468: 
txai pay xoAAay9i yet óvonáAaicta ztoáypara. 


Cantarella has restored P. Oxy. 2162, i, 1:30 to Jo@uaorixÿv{néAn]v. Pr. 920: 
toioyv nadaotyny viv magaoxevatetat and the associated uses of zintw offer a 
clear example, but on the doubtful Aeschylean authorship of the play see M. 
Griffith, The Authenticity of the Prometheus Bound (Cambridge 1977). Pers. 
163f.: 


un uéyag xloûtos xovioas otdeas avroéyni noô 
OÀBoy 


is a wrestling image (cf. D. Sansone, ‘‘Aeschylus, Persae 163," Hermes 107 
(1979) 115-16), while Pers. 929f. is not entirely a clear case: 


Aola òè y0óv, Baotdet yaíag 
aivas aiv®s éxi yoru xéxAmuat. 


Hayxeatysg occurs in Supp. 816, Se. 255, Pr. 389, but as noted below (cf. 
footnote 10), there is no compelling evidence that the term ever referred to 
pankration, and the context of each of the three examples given above does not 
support a technical meaning. 


- 5 
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Fraenkel, following Verall and Headlam, sees in the epithet 
näuuayos not only a general meaning of ‘‘almighty’’ but also a 
reference to the pankration, a sport similar to wrestling. The 
term is often used as a synonym of xayxoatiaotns or modify- 
ing it: for references, cf. LSJ s.v. áuuayoc and note in par- 
ticular Theoc. 24.113-14: 


| à T?’ ég yaiav ztpozttoóvteg 
záuuayou é&eógovro cogíouara OÜUPOQA TÉYVA 


and Pl. Euthd. 271 C: záooogot atexyva@c td ye, ovÓ' HON noO 
tov Ó tt elev OÙ ztayxgatiaotaí. roto yàp éotoy xojuóij 
zauuáyo .? The term used to describe Zeus as victor, roraxtýo , 
is unique in Greek literature, but the Suda's definition of 
to.axOT)vac s.v. (Adler) establishes the definition of voiaxto 
as one who wins a wrestling match by throwing his opponent 
three times: Aéyovatv of zadatoteixol avti tot toic necEiv.* 

Ag. 1206: Cassandra describes her sexual encounter with 
Apollo. 


GAA’ Ñv nadavotnc xéot' Éuoi zvéov yéouv. 


Cho. 339: The Kommos. Electra asks whether or not the 
force of destruction can be eradicated: 


oùx ateiaxtos ata; | 
Like to:axryo, the form is unique in extant Greek literature. 
Cho. 498: In the trimeter dialogue at the end of the Kommos, 
Orestes asks Agamemnon to send Justice as an ally or to aid 


him in gaining holds on his opponents similar to those in which 
Agamemnon was caught: 


7 ràc óuoíag avtidos AaBdag AaBeiv. 


For 1afñ as a wrestling hold, cf. Pl. Rep. 544 B and Plut. Alc. 
6.2. 


Cho. 692: Clytaemnestra expresses grief upon hearing the 


3 For a full account of the term in descriptions of the pankration, cf. L. 
Robert, Études Épigraphiques et Philologiques (Paris 1938) 91f. 

4 Later in the First Stasimon, the Chorus will describe the chieftains as 
quónaxyot BoaBñs. The usual meaning of foafleóz seems to have been ‘‘ref- 
eree’ or "umpire'' at the games (e.g. S. El. 690, 709, Pl. Lg. 949 A). Aes- 
chylus does use the term in the general sense of ‘‘leader’” in Pers. 302, so it 
would be wrong to insist on a technical sense here. 
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false report of Orestes' death: 
Ò ÓvozáAatote TovÔE Óouátov 'Agá. 


Cho. 866-868: The Chorus describes Orestes, who waits in- 
side the house to murder Aegisthus. 


toiavee zxóAnv uóvoc àv EpEdoos 
Lodoic HÉAAseL Geiog ‘Ogéotns 
iet. 


For examples of the Ëgedooc, the competitor who draws a bye 
in combative tournaments, cf. E. N. Gardiner, "Wrestling," 
JHS 25 (1905) 16ff. 

Eum. 559: Immediately before the trial scene, the Chorus of 
Erinyes describes the fate of the sinner:? 


xaAsi ô’ áxobovrag obdév (èv) éca 
OvoraÂet te divat. 


Eum. 589-590: The Chorus, in response to Orestes' admis- 
sion of the matricide, announces its first victory, and Orestes 
refuses to admit defeat: 


Xo. Ev uày 166° HON TOV TOLOY zaAotouárov. 
"Og. ov xeruévwi mw tovee xoumdaCetc Aóyov. 


5 Jt is possible that Eum. 157 is also part of the pattern of wrestling imagery. 
In the Parodos, the Chorus of Erinyes describes the vision that drives it in 
pursuit of Orestes: 


&uoi Ò` dveidoc ¿È Óveigárov uoAÓv 
Érvyev óíxav dipondAdtov 
ueoolaBet xévrQot. 
(1.155-57) 


MezcoAaflet xévrowt has been explained as 


1. a whip or goad grasped in the middle (LSJ s.v. uecolaBnc) 
2. a whip or goad which grasps its victim in the middle 


(G. Thomson, The Oresteia of Aeschylus, II (Cambridge 1938] 260, after 
Davies). Each explanation is plausible both in terms of the construction of the 
word (compare evAaSnco, which has both active and passive meanings) and 
vase depictions of ancient chariot racing (cf. H. A. Harris, Sport in Greece and 
Rome (London 1972) fig. 66, 67. It should also be noted, however, that uéoov 
Aafetv and uéaov £yciw occur several times in Greek literature as palaestra 
terms (cf. Ar. Ach. 274, Eg. 387; A.P. 12.206). Aeschylus’ choice of this 
particular term may represent an effort to adumbrate wrestling imagery. 
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Eum. 776-77: Orestes prays that Athens may have inelucta- 
ble power as a savior and in warfare. 


mahatou Gpuxtoy toic Évaytiois Éyois 
OWTQLÔY TE xai ÜOQÔS VIXNPÔQOY. 


The manner in which Aeschylus deploys the combative im- 
agery in the Oresteia shows an evolution from divine and 
human discord to compromise and arbitration. Describing the 
Trilogy in its broadest possible lines, we might say that it tells 
the story of the house of Atreus against a backdrop of the 
larger human conflict at Troy and divine discord as well. A 
crucial issue in the Trilogy is the meaning of victory. Each 
successive wave of vengeful triumph is called a victory, cf. 
especially Ag. 645, 940-43, 1237; Cho. 148, 868, 890, 1017: 
Athena's request in Eum. 903 that the Erinyes' blessing be 
"something that has no dealing with evil victory," draws at- 
tention to a change in the definition of victory. 

Zeus' triumph in wrestling (Ag. 167-75) is by no means un- 
contested: rather the Erinyes challenge his authority to decide 
right and wrong because of his victory over his own father 
(Eum. 640f.), and. part of the resolution of the Trilogy is Zeus’ 
settlement with Moira (Eum. 1045-46).6 It may be that Aes- 
chylus, in the Hymn to Zeus, refers to the legend told in Paus. 
5.7.10 and 8.2.2 that Zeus outwrestled Kronos at Olympia for 
control of the universe, although that view has not won gen- 


$ Petrounias p. 169 makes the.excellent observation that the same verb, 
ovyxaroflaívo, albeit with different meanings, is used to describe both 
Orestes’ violence and Zeus’ settlement with Moira. Since xaraflaívo is fre- 
quently used to denote entering a contest (cf. LSJ s.v.), the use of 
ovyxatafaívo in Cho. 727 may suggest athletic competition. If so, then the use 
of the same verb in Eum. 1046 but in the sense of cooperation between Zeus 
and Moira is even more striking. No commentator has yet considered the 
implications of the unusual construction of Eum. 1045. On a similar use of two 
singular subjects with one singular verb in Luc. D.Mort. 6.1, rò óà GAAwe 7 
Moioa xai ý qoi óiéra&ev, Kühner-Gerth II. 370.2 remarks, ‘Die Moioa 
und die oci; werden zu einem Gesamtbegriffe zusammengefasst." That is 
precisely the issue here: Aeschylus' usage has the effect of making Zeus and 
Moira appear to be a unity. Earlier in the play, the Erinyes explicitly stated 
that Moira has given them their authority (Eum. 335f.), and thus it seems that 
both the syntax and diction of Eum. 1045, the closing lines of the play, may be 
intended to show an important resolution of the tension between Zeus' author- 
ity and that of the older order. 
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eral acceptance. Nonetheless, whether Aeschylus chose an 
obscure myth or created the image of Zeus as a tolaxtijo, a 
successful wrestler, it remains clear that he is depicting cos- 
mogeny in terms of combative sport. If, as the evidence 
suggests, ztáupayoc in 1.169 denotes pankration, then we have | 
at the start of the drama a view that the cosmos is the property 
of the strongest protagonist, victor succeeding victor. 

Apollo, too, who invokes Zeus' authority (Eum. 614f., 
640f.), appears in the Trilogy as a wrestler: Cassandra, de- 
scribing his attempt upon her, calls him a mighty wrestler. 
Whether we are to understand by this a persuasive suitor or an 
actual physical struggle is not clear." For our purposes, how- 
ever, it is evident that Apollo also exemplifies capricious as- 
sertion of divine will. He breathes yéoic (Ag. 1206), but at least 
one sort of divine yóoic has already been shown to be a mixed 
blessing: | 


Oauudvoy dé mov yao Biatos. 
(Ag. 182) 


Troy, too, is linked to this series of struggles, and the imag- 
ery connects the warfare at Troy with the sacrifice of Iphige- 
nia.5 Aeschylus uses the metaphor of wrestling to describe 
the struggles which Zeus sent upon the Trojans in punish- 
ment for Paris' crime (Ag. 63): significantly, the toils of the 
contest are shown to afflict both sides, and the punisher is 
also tormented. 

The sense of non-resolution and arbitrary violence that the 
wrestling imagery of the Agamemnon conveys deepens in the 
Choephoroi. Electra in a moment of grave doubt asks: 


ti TOvÓ' Ed, TÍ Ô’ TEQ xax OV ; 
OÙ% atoiaxtos dra; 
(Cho. 338-39) 


This is a crucial passage: once again we have a hapax legome- 


? E. Fraenkel, The Agamemnon, III (Oxford 1950) 554-55 argues that Cas- 
sandra is describing a genuine, physical struggle; for the identification of 
wrestling with sexual activity, cf. Ar. Ach. 271f.; A.P. 12.206. For a 
full discussion. of both this line and the significance of xvéw as an erotic 
term, cf. M. van der Valk, "Observations in Connection with Aristophanes," 
KQMQIAOTPATHMATA (Amsterdam 1967) 139f. 

$ Lebeck, ibid. pp. 37-46. 
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non form from torayOğvar, and the reference must be back to 
the Hymn to Zeus. There the Chorus had piously asserted that 
although Zeus is a mystery to it, proclaiming his victory fur- 
nishes all that a man's mind needs. But in what way was Zeus’ - 
achievement of the third fall decisive? It did not help 
Agamemnon when he was faced with the choice between sac- 
rificing his daughter and abandoning the expedition, asking tí 
TÓVÓ' ğvev xaxàv; (Ag. 211). Now Electra poses the same 
question and asks, "Is not Ate something that cannot be 
thrown three times?" That is to say, Ate must win. The 
wrestling imagery suggests continuum and reciprocity on both 
divine and human levels.? This is also apparent in the other 
uses of palaestra diction in the play. In 1.498 Orestes prays that 
Agamemnon grant him the ability to take holds on his oppo- 
nents similar to the ones with which the King himself was 
grasped. Clytaemnestra recognizes that the force of destruction 
which has fallen on the house is not easy to outwrestle (Cho. 
692), which seems to confirm Electra's supposition that Are 
cannot be finally thrown. Later the Chorus describes Orestes 
as an €pedgoc waiting to wrestle against two opponents. The 
word properly refers to a competitor who draws a bye and 
waits to encounter the winner of a contest between two other 
competitors. Thus it might seem that Aeschylus misuses the 
term by suggesting that Orestes waits to struggle against 
Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus. If, however, one recalls that in 
Ag. 1284 and 1648 Orestes' return and revenge are predicted!? 
and in Cho. 314 the Chorus looks forward to the vengeance as 
part of a toryéowy uÿd00oç, then it seems appropriate for Aes- 


? D. Clay, ‘‘Aeschylus’ Trigeron Mythos," Hermes (1969) 1-9 has some 
useful observations on the significance of the repetition of compounds of 
“three” in linking the different levels of conflict. 

19 It is possible that both Ag. 1284 and Ag. 1648 display wrestling imagery. In 
Ag. 1284 Cassandra predicts that Agamemnon's fate will bring Orestes back in 
revenge: d£er viv tutiaoua xt&uuÉvov zatgóc. The first use of a term like 
drriaoua in an agonistic sense is Philostr. Im. 2.6 (éxrragud@y most mss.; 
dawntacu@y FP), and the usual explanation of the laying out of a corpse may 
be fully satisfactory for the passage. If, however, the later-attested reference 
to the palaestra is applicable here, then we have a reference to Agamemnon 
being thrown, with xeqévoy xato6s in prolepsis. We should also note Galen's 
phrase (de Nat. Fac. 2.2): xazaflAgévteg tnd vàv nadacotoindy xai xarà THC 
yç bation x£íuEvot as further evidence of the appropriateness of tatiaopa 
xemuévov to the palaestra. In Ag. 1648 the Chorus predicts that Orestes will 
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chylus to use the technical term £peógog to stress the cyclical 
nature of the violence of the house of Atreus: Orestes' action 
will be another round, as it were, in a tournament of destruc- 
tion. 

In the final play, other divinities enter the struggle. In addi- 
tion to their use of the term dvozadei diva (Eum. 559) (and 
perhaps uecoAafiet xévtow: [Eum. 157], cf. footnote 5), the 
Erinyes refer to themselves as wrestlers attempting to throw 
Orestes during the trial on the Areopagus: in Eum. 589 they 
greet Orestes' confession of the deed as the first of three falls: 


Ey u&v tróð’ ÑN tov tQuOv zaAououátov. 


As Electra expected in Cho. 339, Ate was not capable of being 
thrown for the third and final time. (Nor has Zeus, the winner 
of three falls, been completely successful in commanding au- 
thority: cf. Eum. 640f.). 

The first attack of the Erinyes, however, is not sufficient, for 
Orestes' guilt is not a simple matter of a deed and the ven- 
geance prescribed for it. Pursuit and struggle are replaced by 
arbitration and corporate action. Athena and her people save 
Orestes, and his final wish for the people expresses the trans- 
formation that the combative imagery has experienced. Wrest- 
ling no longer denotes unending and arbitrary violence, but 
corporate and final action: 


néèoiou Apvxtov voic évavtíoig Éyois, 
OWTQIÔY TE xai óogóc vixrngógov. 
(Eum. 776-77) 


Aeschylus made the imagery of wrestling (and, at one point, 
pankration) serve as a readily identifiable label for different 
acts of violence in the Trilogy, pointing out at once the number 
of protagonists and the number of sides, deliberately making 
good and evil difficult to distinguish until the final resolution at 
the end of the Eumenides. We are meant to see successive 
struggles characterized by ambiguous morality, up to the final 
epiphany in Eum. 776 of the undefeatable protagonist, the just 


return as azayxoatic povetc to avenge his father’s death. There is no attested 
use of xayxoatýg referring to pankration, but it seems somewhat reasonable to 
suggest the possibility of combative resonances from the similarity of 
nayxoatng and mayxoatiaotys. 
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polis of Athens. If Eum. 918, Zedc 6 xayxgatjc, has a com- 
bative resonance (cf. footnote 10), then we have even further 
demonstration of Aeschylus' resolution of the image: at ail 
events Zeus' victory and authority are no longer incomprehen- 
sible. Gods and men have participated in the struggle, but there 
was no third fall that was beyond question. Orestes' prayer for 
Athens represents an end: Athens and her laws will achieve 
what force failed to gain. 


MICHAEL POLIAKOFF 
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XERXES' RAGS: SOME PROBLEMS IN 
AESCHYLUS' PERSIANS 


The Persians is difficult for modern readers to appreciate 
because it is unique among extant Greek tragedies in two re- 
spects. First, it is historical drama, the sole surviving member 
of a sub-genre that never flourished in Athens. There has been 
a wide variety of opinions about Aeschylus' intent in treating 
the defeat of Xerxes. Many critics have imagined him caught 
between the conflicting demands of historical accuracy and 
dramatic effect, and unable to reconcile them fully. Some have 
viewed the play less as tragedy than as a glorification of 
Athens' role in repelling the Persian invasion. This aspect of 
the play should not be given exaggerated importance, how- 
ever; its subject matter does not necessarily distinguish the 
Persians in essentials from the rest of surviving tragedy. 

In the second place, this is probably! the earliest drama of 
Aeschylus, and indeed the earliest Attic tragedy, that we pos- 
sess. This fact has facilitated, if not invited, criticism of certain 
passages in the play as examples of transparent and clumsy 
devices, and of the overall structure as awkward, as though 
tragedy had not progressed far from its origins and Aeschylus 
had not yet reached the summit of his dramatic skill. But the 
play's "primitivism," though ultimately a matter of interpre- 
tation, is hard to credit even on external grounds. By 472 B.C., 
tragedy had been performed in Athens for some sixty years, 
and Aeschylus had been producing drama for upwards of a 
quarter-century. Only fourteen years separate the Persians . 
from the Oresteia. Although much can have happened in that 
time, it is scarcely credible that Aeschylean drama, and 
tragedy as a genre, developed from primitive pageantry to high 
artistry with such speed (relatively speaking) as has often been 
assumed.* The Persians is a product of Aeschylus’ artistic 
maturity. The discussion which follows will suggest, I hope, 
that this play—in its treatment of recent history as well as in 


! This depends on the date and authenticity of the Prometheus Bound. 
? 'The surprise caused by the redating of the Suppliants shows that one can 
be too hasty in identifying elements in a given play as primitive. 
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other respects—is a piece of skillful dramaturgy worthy even 
of the Aeschylus we know from his very latest works.? 

I shall take up the relation of the Persians to history at the 
end, after considering in detail the issue of dramatic technique. 
The charge of clumsiness in the play's construction has been 
made with particular clarity by Broadhead. There is, he main- 
tains, no adequate preparation for either the invocation of 
Darius or the final scene. Thus "through the lack of a neces- 
sary sequence of events in the latter part of the play, we are 
presented with a number of more or less detached tableaux 
in which the spotlight is thrown now on Darius, now on 
Xerxes, with the aim of illustrating the moral lesson that forms 
the spiritual core of the drama. The three main acts are con- 
nected in parallel rather than in series.''^ I shall concentrate 
here on the question of ‘‘preparation’’ for the last scene, in 
which Xerxes finally makes his long-anticipated appearance. 
This section is clearly intended as the climax of the play. It 
might justly be considered weak, even ludicrous, however, if 
the above criticism is correct. The scene has, in fact, embar- 
rassed many readers. I believe, on the contrary, that Aes- 
chylus leads up to it carefully, and thus enables his audience to 
appreciate the full significance of what it presents. Two prob- 
lematical passages are basic to the structural question. A re- 
view of the difficulties they pose and past explanations of them 
will illustrate the issues involved. 

Lines 527-31, delivered by the Queen just before her first 
exit, raise the possibility that Xerxes will arrive before she 
returns: 

buds Óà yo) ‘ni toiode volg zezoayuévoig 
miotoior 7t.Otà Evupéoeiv Povietuata. 


3 The following works will be cited below by the author's name only: H. D. 
Broadhead, The Persae of Aeschylus (Cambridge 1960); P. Groeneboom, Ais- 
chylos Perser II (German translation, Góttingen 1960); A. Sidgwick, Aes- 
chylus: Persae (Oxford 1903; reprinted 1971); O. Taplin, The Stagecraft of 
Aeschylus (Oxford 1977). Line references are taken from Page's OCT of Aes- 
chylus (Oxford 1972). 

* Broadhead, Introduction, xxxv-xl; the quotation is from p. xl. 

5 On the question of preparation for the invocation of Darius' shade, see 
note 65 below. 

6 With the notable exception of Schütz, Excursus I: "Nulla umquam 
flebilior elegia condita est, quam alterna illa Xerxis et Chori querella!" Cf. his 
remarks at the end of his commentary. 
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xai ztaió', dy mee devo’ éuo? x0000ev nóin, 
zagomnyooeire xai moozéuzet. EG ÓÓuovg, 
un xaí ti ztoóc zaxoiou ztooo0vai xaxóv. 


Yet she re-enters alone at line 598. Are her words then point- 
less? Not quite, answers Broadhead. “It would seem that 
these instructions are put into the Queen’s mouth by way of 
characterization: they reveal her practical nature and her ma- 
ternal solicitude.’’? That is unhelpful. Aeschylus could hardly 
have been so anxious to characterize the Queen that he in- 
serted lines for that purpose even though they damaged the 
larger design of his play.® 

Aside from a textual solution (to be discussed below), the 
other way that has been suggested to account for these lines is 
Sidgwick’s: ““They keep up the expectation of the return of the 
defeated and disgraced Xerxes.''? The difficulty with this ex- 
planation is that it still does not give the lines an indispensable 
function within the play. Although the spectators have not 
been informed explicitly before this point that Xerxes’ arrival 
is imminent, they surely would draw that inference from lines 
299 and 508-12. They do not have to be reminded. If, on the 
other hand, the Queen’s words are intended to arouse the au- 
dience’s expectation of shortly seeing Xerxes, it must still be 
explained why that expectation is then frustrated. 

Lines 845-51 precede the Queen’s second exit and Xerxes’ 
actual entrance: ` 


à Oaivov, óc ue WAN’ Écépyerou xoxà 
Ayn, uaAvota Ó' Hide ovugooa OdxvEt, 
àviuíav ye zaióóc Gui oóuatt 
éo0nuórov xAbovoav Ñ viv dunéyet. 

GAA’ eu xai AaBotoa xóouov &x óóuov 
Üzavtuá6ew nai LOV mEigadoouat. 

ov yao ta gíArat' év xaxoic TQOÔDOOUEV. 


This passage has also seemed inept to scholars. Why should 
Aeschylus lead the audience to think that the Queen will meet 
Xerxes with a fresh robe only to make the failure of her at- 


? Broadhead, Introduction, xxxvii. 

8 It is now becoming widely recognized that Greek tragedy should not be 
interpreted primarily through character. For sensible arguments against 
Broadhead's view of these lines, see Taplin, 93. 

? Sidgwick, Appendix, 66. 
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tempt obvious when Xerxes comes into view in the tatters of 
the robe he tore at Salamis? One answer is to deny, with Her- 
mann, that Xerxes does appear in rags and to conclude that the 
Queen has met him ‘‘off-stage.’’ This view would give the lines 
some point, but it is now generally agreed that Xerxes is 
dressed in rags.!? A variation, proposed by Avery, is that the 
king enters with torn clothing but that at line 1038 he puts on 
another robe brought to him by a mute character—-either the 
Queen or an attendant.!! There is no valid support for this in 
the text; but in suggesting that unless Xerxes is reclothed the 
play would go against historical reality, Avery touches on a 
crucial point, to which I shall return. 

The solution based on the mechanics of the theater is no 
more satisfying. Aeschylus, on this view, had to remove the 
Queen since her presence in the last scene would have 
weakened the lament, and also, perhaps, so that the pro- 
tagonist could reappear as Xerxes. Her last speech motivates 
her exit and continued absence.!? If this was a consideration, 
one would expect a competent playwright not merely to dis- 
guise it but to turn it to advantage. Unless we are eager to 
patronize the play as primitive, this is clearly an answer of last 
resort. 

Broadhead again, and in a more extreme form than in con- 
nection with the earlier passage, explains the lines as charac- 
terization of the Queen.!* An incidental effect of the Queen's 
words might be to add to the Oriental color of the play. But if 


19 There is no need to discuss the question here: see Taplin, 121-22. 

!! H., C. Avery, "Dramatic Devices in Aeschylus’ Persians,” AJPh 85 
(1964) 173-84. 

12 Cf, W. S. Teuffel, Aischylos Perser (1st ed., Leipzig 1866), Einleitung, 
11-13; idem (3rd ed., revised by N. Wecklein, Leipzig 1886), Einleitung, 35; 
Wilamowitz, Aischylos, Interpretationen (Berlin 1914) 46; Groeneboom, note 
on lines 850-51 (pp. 174-75). 

13 Broadhead, note on lines 849-51 (p. 211). He is by no means alone in 
taking this approach. Cf., e.g., Schütz on his line 843 (though more restrained 
than Broadhead): ‘‘In his verbis et matrem et mulierem facile agnoscas. 
Materni enim affectus est, filii miseria quam regni calamitate propius tangi; 
muliebris vero sensus, vestes laceratas in maxima infortunii et ignominiae 
parte ponere.” The excess to which this line of interpretation can lead is well 
illustrated by Girard's comment on the Queen's words (infra n. 17, p. 7): 
=... rien ne donne une plus juste idée de son caractère que ce souci bourgeois 
de ménagère couronnée.” 
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Aeschylus meant to depict the Queen as ignoring a major di- 
saster to worry solely about the way her son is dressed, then she 
would appear such a pampered ninny not only to us but also to 
a Greek audience that Sidgwick's view (though Broadhead re- 
jects it) is hard to avoid: “‘That the queen should think the 
ragged state of Xerxes' dress the worst of the calamity, is 
another satire of the Athenian poet on the ways of Oriental 
royalties.''!^ If that conclusion is unpalatable, let us discard 
characterization as a sufficient explanation of the lines. 

Expanding on a suggestion by Broadhead, Alexanderson ar- 
gues that the passage prepares the audience for the sight of 
Xerxes in rags and induces them to accept the lack of realism 
in ‘‘a vision of Xerxes tearing his robes at Salamis and then 
hurrying through the whole of Asia in the same rags.” ‘That 
which appears ridiculous or impossible will not be less so,” he 
concludes, ‘‘but the spectator gets used to the idea."!5 The 
weakness of this position is evident from the last clause. It 
Offers us a poet driven to a most desperate and awkward expe- 
dient to justify a scene which, on this view at least, was not 
worth the sacrifice. 

Two final proposals treat these lines together with lines 
527-31 (correctly, in my opinion). Dawe's explanation has the 
virtue of attributing to each passage a dramatic function in its 
context.!6 Of lines 849-51, he writes: 


The audience have heard words very similar to this once 
before [1.e., at lines 529-31], and they were deceived. Re- 
membering this, they may now be quite ready to see 
Atossa return without Xerxes: or if they are not as astute 
as this, and take vv. 849-51 at their face value, they will 
expect to see Atossa return with Xerxes. But no one will 
be prepared for what really happens: namely, the return of 
Xerxes without Atossa. 


But this ingenious view also involves problems. It assumes 
that Aeschylus' intent was to deceive his audience, and that 


14 Sidgwick, note on line 847 (p. 49). 

5 B. Alexanderson, ''Darius in the Persians,” Eranos 65 (1967) 7-8. 

t6 R. D. Dawe, ''Inconsistency of Plot and Character in Aeschylus," PCPRS - 
n.s. 9 (1963) 27-31. The quotation is from p. 28. This explanation is accepted by 
A. Lesky, Die tragische Dichtung der Hellenen (3rd ed., Góttingen 1972) 86, 
while Taplin (96) dismisses it as ‘‘much too bookish.” . 
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more than once. Such a ruse would only have irritated the 
audience. And what would be the point of it? Dawe gives an 
explanation—but one based on the familiar picture of a play- 
wright struggling with intractable material and the limitations of 
an undeveloped theater. Such inconsistencies, he says, ''[im- 
port] into the play its only element of specifically dramatic 
movement.” 

In 1876, the Russian scholar Nikitine suggested transposing 
lines 527-31 to follow line 851. Weil accepted the proposal, 
adding his own arguments in its favor. Wecklein and Girard 
followed Nikitine's lead in considering lines 527-3] out of place 
in their manuscript position, and both (though on very different 
grounds) proposed to excise the lines. Sidgwick advanced con- 
siderable objections both to Nikitine's original suggestion and 
to the transposition of only lines 529-31. Recently, however, 
Taplin has advocated the latter change. Lines 527-28 must re- 
main after line 526 because of mexoayuévoic, as Wecklein and 
Sidgwick observed. Taplin suggests emending xai zaió' in line 
529 to dueis ô(é) in order to avoid the awkwardness (noted by 
Sidgwick) after zacdé in line 850.17 

The advantage of this transposition is that it removes all 
problems at the end of the earlier scene, motivates Xerxes' 
later appearance in rags, and explains the Queen's absence 
from the final scene. On the other hand, the problem has al- 
ways been to account for the interpolation or displacement of 
lines 529-31 in the first place. Wecklein's theory of a double 
recension is based on confused and unreliable evidence.!? And 
it is inconceivable that (as he thought) Aeschylus would ever 
have produced the Persians without the Darius scene. That the 
play ever existed in a written copy with such a gap, as Weil 
suggested, is. not much more plausible. The hypotheses of 


17 For the contents of Nikitine's Russian article, see Girard (as cited in this 
note); H. Weil, “Une transposition de vers dans les Perses d’ Eschyle,” An- 
nuaire de l'Association pour l'Encouragement des Etudes Grecques en 
France, 17* Année (1883) 75-79; idem, ‘‘Des traces de remaniement dans les 
drames d'Eschyle," REG 1 (1888) 23-26; N. Wecklein. ‘‘Uber die Textüber- 
lieferung des Aischylos und anderer griechischer Tragiker," 5. B. München 
(1888) 340-43; P. Girard, ‘‘Deux passages d'Eschyle," RPh 20 (1896) 1-8; 
Sidgwick, Appendix, 65-66; Taplin, 96-98. | 

18 Schol. on Ar. Frogs 1028. 
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Nikitine!? and Taplin show that the displacement could have 
occurred, not that it probably did. If it can be shown that both 
passages—.ines 529-31 in their present position and lines 
. 845-51 without any addition—work effectively, then transpo- 
sition is unnecessary. 

Although plausible arguments can be made for some of the 
views mentioned above, none is entirely satisfactory. In par- 
ticular, the effect on the audience of the two passages needs 
further scrutiny. Lines 529-31 do not exactly make the spec- 
tators think that they will soon see Xerxes. Since the form of 
the Queen's expression is conditional (''if he comes here be- 
fore me’’), the spectators at most will think that Xerxes might 
enter presently, but they will also realize that he may not. The 
lines do make the audience wonder when he will arrive; but 
their main function, I suggest, is to raise these questions: 
When Xerxes does come, how will he be received? How will 
he act, and what will he do? The answers will resolve the more 
fundamental uncertainty of what the consequences of the de- 
feat will be for Xerxes personally and (since in this play Xerxes 
and his Empire are inextricable) for Persia as a whole. It is on 
these matters more than on the timing of Xerxes' entry that 
Aeschylus arouses suspense in his audience. By postponing 
the king's arrival Aeschylus heightens that suspense. When the 
Queen re-enters alone at line 598, the spectators would not feel 
frustrated or even very surprised, for this possibility was im- 
plied by the Queen's concluding words before her exit. 

Lines 845-51 (with 832-38) raise the same questions, but in 
more concrete terms. The audience is informed that Xerxes 
will soon appear. He may be in rags; he may be in restored 
royal splendor. The Queen's zeigáoogat leaves that open. The 
lines thus make the spectators wonder what state Xerxes will 
be in when he enters, but without. guiding their expectations 
either way. Thus neither this passage nor the earlier one is an 
example of inconsistency of plot (in Dawe's sense of the term) 


1? Summarized by Girard (supra n. 17) 3. Girard himself maintained that 
lines 529-31 were added after line 851 for a reperformance of the play around 
the end of the fifth century B.C. in order to motivate more clearly the Queen's 
absence from the final scene, and that they were later dislodged to follow line 
528 in the way that Nikitine suggested. That only piles one unprovable hypoth- 
esis on top of another. 
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or of false or counter-preparation (defined by Taplin). If they 
were, they would be, as Taplin says, ‘‘confusing and inconse- 
quential." But lines 845-51 renew and focus the question, 
raised on the Queen's first exit, of what the nature of Xerxes' 
return to Susa will be. 

It is essential to notice the terms in which this question is 
now posed. How are we to explain the emphasis Darius and 
the Queen put on their son's attire??? Why will the manner of 
Xerxes' entrance be so important? These questions are the key 
to the function of the two passages we have been considering. 
To answer them, we must examine the importance of costumes 
throughout the play. 

Along with the frequent mention of Persian gold and the 
recurrence of compounds of áffoóc, references to costly dress 
help to give the play an atmosphere of Oriental wealth and 
luxury. Rich fabrics are part of the environment of the Persians 
generally. The women wear linen peploi (line 125), and their 
beds are luxuriously spread (Aéxtowy evvàg dBooyitwrac, line 
543). In the Queen's dream the peplos of the Persian woman is 
distinguished from that of the Greek (lines 181-83).?! These are 
references to clothing which is not seen by the audience but is 
merely part of the imaginary background. But the chorus, who 
in many ways represent the Persian nation, must have been 
dressed as befitted Oriental nobles of high rank—the ziota 
miotv of the court.?? The text offers only one hint as to their 
costumes (line 1060, xoAzíav, ''billowing," which may imply 
richness); but since the chorus were visible to the audience 
throughout the play, verbal description would have been 
superfluous. Their dress must have been splendid (though the 
degree of splendor depended on the generosity of the 
choregus, Pericles). It would have been an effective addition to 
the choreography in the lyric sections of the play.?? This use of 


20 Only the suggestions of Avery, Broadhead, and Sidgwick, otherwise un- 
convincing, answer this question. 

21 For these robes, sée A. S. F. Gow, ‘‘ Notes on the Persae of Aeschylus," 
JHS 48 (1928) 137. 

22 Cf, A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, The Dramatic Festivals of Athens (2nd 
ed., Oxford 1968) 209. 

23 The Ionic rhythms frequently used in these lyrics would also contribute to 
the Oriental atmosphere. The music, dance, and costumes must have made a 
performance of the Persians very impressive. Part of the difficulty we modern 
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spectacle, however, was not empty or bombastic. It had defi- 
nite point.?^ 

The richness of Persian clothing is important to the play 
because that clothing is torn in sorrow over the disaster at 
Salamis. As the robes themselves stand for Persian wealth, 
their rending signifies national grief, but also more than that: 
the magnitude of the defeat, the devastation of the land by the 
loss of so many lives.?? In short, it is a token of the ruin of 
Persian prosperity. The chorus’ foreboding of the conse- 
quences of defeat--the women’s lamentation for the army 
(lines 117-19) accompanied by the rending of their robes (lines 
122-25)—-will be fulfilled in the wake of the messenger’s news 
(lines 532-45). At the end of the play, Xerxes tells the chorus to 
tear their robes, and as they cry out at line 1061 they probably 
gesture in imitation of that action. The audience witnesses the 
moment when the prosperity of an empire turns into its oppo- 
site. 

With the costumes of the major characters, Aeschylus 
achieves the same type of contrast, though sometimes in dif- 
ferent ways. The Queen first appears on a chariot and in splen- 
did clothing (lines 607-9; note especially yA:d7jc¢); and she is 
probably followed by attendants.26 To the chorus, her entrance 
has the character of a divine epiphany, for they compare her 
splendor to ''the brilliant light that streams from the eyes of 
gods.’’2” For the spectators, whose admiration would be less 
extravagant, she represents the magnificence of the royal 
palace, the yovosóoroAuot dduot (line 159), conveyed into 
their sight. Despite the fear inspired by her dream, her clothing 
and the manner of her entrance reflect the pride of her posi- 


readers have in appreciating this drama is precisely that we are readers, not 
spectators. 

24 For Aeschylus’ use of spectacle as a vehicle for his meaning rather than 
for mere show, see Taplin, 39-49. 

25 Cf, the way references to gold and wealth are balanced by words for 
“empty” (e.g., lines 118, 549, 718, 730, 761). By contrast, Persian marriage 
beds ''are filled with tears’’ in the absence of the husbands (line 134), the 
shores of Salamis and all the neighboring land ‘‘are full of corpses" (lines 
272-73), and Xerxes is a ‘‘packer’’ of Hades (line 924). 

26 For the attendants, see Taplin, 79-80. 

27 Broadhead, note on line 150 (p. 68). 
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tion.28 Her second appearance (lines 598ff.)—on foot, without 
her rich attire, and alone—implies just the reverse. The Queen 
is now a suppliant to the gods and the nether powers, praying 
that the disaster be mitigated, that it not have drastic conse- 
quences for the future (line 526). 

The clothing of Darius' shade is royal; it could hardly be 
anything else after lines 658-64. The upright peak of his tiara 
emphasizes his rank and dignity. More specifically, his cos- 
tume expresses the control and security of his reign (as imag- 
ined in Aeschylus' idealized portrayal). Darius did not have 
disastrous reverses but, having amassed territory and wealth, 
remained prosperous until his death—unlike Xerxes, who en- 
ters in rags. There could hardly be a more effective way of 
reinforcing visually the chorus' words in the intervening ode 
(lines 852-906). 

We may as well dismiss flatly the notion that in offering his 
audience the spectacle of Xerxes in the tatters of his royal 
finery, Aeschylus diminished tragic dignity or deliberately in- 
dulged in bathos to ridicule a defeated enemy.?? Xerxes' rags 
convey a serious meaning—or rather, several related meanings 
at once. They express his grief at ‘‘the depth of his misfor- 
tunes’’ (line 465). The figure of Xerxes is the most extreme and 
prominent example of the Persians' rending of clothes in sor- 
row which, as we have seen, is mentioned several times in the 
play. Secondly, the ruined finery is a token of Xerxes' utter 
humiliation. For the Persians, splendid dress was a necessary 
adornment of a royal personage.?? Within the play, this is es- 
tablished by the Queen's attire on her first entrance and by that 


28 Taplin (75-79) perhaps underestimates the importance of the Queen's 
chariot in this scene when he argues that it would become clear only on her 
second entrance. Even if ‘‘chariot-borne entries were a commonplace in the 
early theatre," they would still signify royal rank. The fact that the Queen's 
chariot and clothing are not mentioned in the text until later need not mean that 
they do not affect the audience's perception of this scene. 

For the Queen's second appearance alone and (it is suggested) in black, see 
Taplin, 99. 

2 Put most bluntly by Blomfield, Aeschyli Persae (2nd ed., Cambridge 
1818), Praef., xi. One has only to read his remarks to realize how pedestrian 
this view would make the play. 

3? Broadhead, Introduction, xx-xxi. 
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of Darius. Their son's appearance contrasts with both.?! Fur- 
thermore, the rags signify divine punishment for the presump- 
tion of Xerxes' expedition and for his manner of executing it 
(the bridge over the Hellespont), as Kitto has argued.?? The 
audience sees the chastening power of the gods in the spectacle 
of this exalted king brought low. I would now like to extend 
this idea. Because fine robes are a sign of royal station and 
power, their tatters ought to stand for the loss of that power. 
By presenting the king in rags, I suggest, Aeschylus is implying 
that the Persians' defeat means the complete ruin of their 
supremacy, the destruction of their Empire. 

The sight of the rags by itself might have conveyed this 
meaning to a Greek audience surely familiar, after the recent 
invasion, with the Persian emphasis on outer display. But Aes- 
chylus led up to this climax and made it intelligible both 
through the visual contrast prepared by means of the Queen 
and Darius and through the language he gave the actors and the 
chorus. He underscored his meaning, furthermore, with sev- 
eral passages in the final scene itself. 

The Queen ends her account of the dream and the portent 
that came to her with the words (lines 211-14): 

ev yao iore, xais éuóc 
nodËas uèv ev 0avuaotóc àv yévoir’ avo, 
xaxóàc È zoáó&ag, ody vrEevOvvosg role, 
owbeis Ò’ óuoíoc thade xoipavsei y0ovóg. 


Her son, she claims, cannot come off badly. Success will swell 
his already exalted fortune; defeat will make no difference. 
Aeschylus emphasizes Xerxes’ monarchical powers by im- 
plicitly contrasting them with an institution of Athenian de- 


31 For the chorus’ very different ways of greeting the Queen and Xerxes, cf. 
lines 153-54 and 935-40. 

The arguments of Taplin (123) have persuaded me to be agnostic on the 
question of whether Xerxes enters on his royal wagon (cf. lines 1000-1001). If 
he does not, there would be a contrast with the Queen’s first entrance. If he 
does, the incongruity between his vehicle and his rags would contrast his 
former pomp with his present humiliation; and he would present a parody of 
the Queen as the audience first saw her. Each alternative would be effective in 
its own way. 

32H. D. F. Kitto, Poiesis (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1966) 104-6. My 
agreement with him on many points will be obvious. 
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mocracy (ovy oze00vvoc ztóAct). But the Queen apparently was 
about to give a much more gloomy view of the consequences of 
defeat, thought better of it, and instead made this boast.?? Her 
evident train of thought qualifies her assertion. Although as 
she delivers these lines she stands in full regalia, her very 
different appearance later on will demonstrate that her surface 
confidence here has been shaken. Both in context, then, and in 
light of the play's later development, line 214 raises, without 
finally answering, the question of whether Xerxes will be able 
to retain power. 

** As long as he is safe he will rule this land as before.” This 
thought seems to underlie Darius' response to the news that 
Xerxes is returning home safely (lines 734-38; note especially 
Éott tic; owtnoia;).** But then Darius recalls the oracles, 
realizes the enormity of his son's actions, and concludes with 
words that indicate doubt of Xerxes' continued authority (lines 
751-52): 


dédotxa un ztoAUG MAOUTOV 7tÓvoc 
obuóoc avOownotc yévntat tov qO0óoavtoc agnayn. 


In fact, the Persian Empire, not just Xerxes individually has 
been cast down. With the loss of her strength in fighting men, 
the land of Asia has sunk dreadfully upon its knee (lines 
929-30).3° Although Xerxes’ acts are not liable to scrutiny by 
the polis, ‘“Zeus is a chastizer of too-proud designs, a heavy 
&UOvvog" (lines 827-28). This must be a qualification of the 
Queen's earlier assertion.?$ Even a king is subject to the gods. 
The chorus themselves, however, demand an accounting from 
Xerxes when they ask where the Persian leaders are who set 
off for Greece. He can only answer by confessing that they are 
dead (lines 955-1001). 


33 This is the best way of explaining ydọ in line 211. See Broadhead ad loc. 
(pp. 84-85). 

34 The same attitude may be partly behind the Queen's joy at the survival of 
Xerxes in spite of so many other Persian deaths (lines 296-301). 

35 In this context, B aote? yaiag, if right, would be reproachfully ironic. But 
Broadhead's 'Aoíag .. . mdoac is attractive. 

36 Cf. Kitto (supra n. 32) 105. Sidgwick (48) and Broadhead (206) deny that 
£UOvvoc here refers specifically to the Athenian institution and take it in the 
general sense of ‘‘chastener.’’ But the Queen's phrase in line 213 would have 
been so striking to Athenian ears that the audience would recall it at line 828. 


t 
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In the last scene, the chorus ask Xerxes what has survived 
the disaster (lines 1015-37). He points to his rags?’ and his 
empty quiver. Since these are introduced in parallel, they must 
have related significance. Several times before, Aeschylus has 
contrasted the bow, as the typical Persian weapon, with the 
Greek spear.?5 The empty quiver thus implies the loss of the 
military power that is the foundation of monarchy and empire, 
and so the rags also indicate the collapse of Persian rule. Thus 
when Xerxes and the chorus mourn the rending of his robes so 
vehemently in the antistrophe (lines 1030-34), they are la- 
menting something far more serious than the indignity to the 
royal person. And the chorus pass naturally from the thought 
of the torn finery to the statement, ‘‘our strength has been cut 
off’ (line 1035). Both strophe and antistrophe, in fact, exhibit a 
similar movement. The corresponding lines, 


óQQc TÒ AottÓv TOÛE rác éuág ovoAdc; (1017) 
nénhov 0° ÉMÉOONE čni ovupoea xaxod. (1030) 


initiate a sequence that concludes with lines that also corre- 
spond: 


éonaviaued’ àgoyóv. (1024) 
YUUVOS ElU MOOMOUTOYV. (1036) 


This passage would surely tell the spectators of the connection 
between the rags and the disaster to Persia even if they had 
been unaware of it before. 

They would, however, view the final scene with lines 584-97 
in mind. There the chorus end their song of lamentation over 
the news of Salamis by predicting the consequences of that 
defeat. Not for long will those in Asia submit to Persian rule, 
pay tribute, or do reverence? by falling prostrate (cf. line 152). 


37 Clothing must be meant by otodd¢ in line 1017. Some, including the 
scholiast, have taken the word as equivalent to oróAoc, ‘‘expedition,’’ so that 
Xerxes would point to his attendants as the sorry remainder of his force. But 
Xerxes probably has no attendants (line 1036; cf. Taplin, 122). And the corre- 
sponding line of the antistrophe (1030) refers to his tearing of his robe 
(Broadhead on line 1017, p. 239). Cf. line 192, the only other occurrence of 
otoAy in this play, where the word signifies personal adornment, something 
put on (‘‘trappings’’: Broadhead). 

38 E.g., lines 146-49, 239-40 (Page's 237-38); cf. lines 26, 30, 926, and Gow 
(supra n. 21) 156-57. 

3° Reading ovra in line 589. 
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The people is free to speak at will. It has been suggested that 
this passage refers only to the Ionian Greeks, who were in fact 
detached from the Empire in the wake of Xerxes’ failure.^? The 
strophe could bear that interpretation, but the antistrophe 
strongly implies trouble much nearer home—the overthrow of 
the monarchy. It is thus better to take both stanzas as predict- 
ing the fate of the whole Empire. The strophe ends with a clear 
statement that ''the royal power has perished utterly,” and the 
concluding lines of the antistrophe echo this idea.*! 

The chorus' concern with the fate of Persian rule is stressed 
by later reminiscences of xepoovouodvrai in line 585. When 
Xerxes enters they lament the zeooovónog tuu) ueyáAg (line 
919). Under Darius, on the other hand, Persia enjoyed a 
peyadds dyads te noAwcovóuov fiorág (lines 852-54) by 
virtue of his conquests. Now anarchy will follow defeat. 
Moreover, Conacher has pointed out the play on Avw and 
words of similar sound in lines 592-94: since the ‘‘yoke of 
power” has been loosened, the subjects’ tongues have been 
loosed.** The importance of the image of the yoke in the play is 
well known, and this is a striking occurrence of it. We may 
not be pressing the significance of the Queen's dream too far if 
we suggest that when the woman in the Doric robe shatters the 
yoke, the woman in Persian dress, who took servile pride in 
the yoke as part of her outfitting (line 192), is also set at liberty. 
This is not stated explicitly in the Queen's account, but that it 
is implied would become clear in retrospect, from line 594. 
Being subject to the King has given the Persians political order 
and prosperity, reasons for pride though bought with slavery. 
But if these rewards are no longer available, why should they 
remain in servitude? | 
. The position of lines 584-97 just before the invocation of 
^Darius helps to stress the difference between the present and 
the past. Later, the chorus will employ a freedom of speech 


49 Paley, note on his line 586; M. Gagarin, Aeschylean Drama (Berkeley 
1976) 32. 

41 In line 597, supply xodyuara with ta IIeooóv (Schütz). 

4? D, J. Conacher, ‘‘Aeschylus’ Persae: A Literary Commentary," Serta 
Turyniana: Studies in Honor of Alexander Turyn (Urbana 1974) 160. 

43 Cf. B. H, Fowler, ‘‘Aeschylus’ Imagery,” C&M 28 (1967) 3-5; M. Ander- 
son, ‘‘The Imagery of the Persians,” G&R 19 (1972) 167-68; Conacher (supra 
n. 42) 151. 
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toward Xerxes similar to what they have foreseen on the part 
of the common people. Their greeting to Xerxes (lines 918-30) 
contrasts strongly with their fear of speaking to Darius and even 
of looking him in the face (lines 694-96, 700-702). It may be 
true, as many have thought,^^ that lines 584-97 express a Greek 
rather than a Persian point of view, but the design of the play 
seems to exclude the notion that *'the chorus . . . appears to 
jump somewhat hastily to its gloomy conclusion.''^ The en- 
trance of Xerxes in rags, at any rate, would confirm for the 
audience the chorus’ statement, Baotleia . . . dtdAwierv iovógc. 
The chorus’ first words to Xerxes are (lines 918-21): 


ótotoi, Baoiled, atoatias &yaOrjc 
xai TEQOOVOUOU Tihs ueyáAng 
xOOMOV T° àvóoÓwv, 

otc vov oóaíuov ÉTÉHELDEV. 


The three things whose loss they mourn represent slightly dif- 
ferent ways of looking at a single entity—the Empire. Stoatid 
is, of course, military force, the power to conquer and retain 
territory. Editors usually gloss zegoovóuov r:ufg as ‘‘the hon- 
our in which the Persian sway was held’’ (Paley).^9 Certainly 
the phrase means that. But tu also is ‘‘office’’ or ‘‘author- 
ity,” and ztegoovóuov , with its echo of line 585 (noted earlier), 
gives the word that additional sense here. Darius has earlier 
used ru in connection with the Persian monarchy (line 762). 
Similarly, xóouog should not be limited to ''splendour'' 
(Sidgwick).^" It also implies ‘‘order’’ or ''discipline.''^8 In the 
messenger's narrative of the battle of Salamis, this word and 
its compounds are used to mark the change in the Persian fleet 
from discipline (line 374) which matches that of the Greeks 


44 See Groeneboom (127) and Broadhead (155) ad loc. Conacher (supra n. 
42, p. 160) says that the chorus “hints at the good which is to come of all this 
sufféring but the good no longer concerns the glory of Xerxes and Persia but 
the freedom of Asia now saved from despotism.” But this is certainly not the 
chorus' feeling on the matter. 

45 Broadhead, note on lines 584-90 (p. 155). 

56 So also Sidgwick (54), Groeneboom (184), and Broadhead (225). 

47 Cf. Schütz ad loc. and Broadhead, 225. 

48 For loss of x60u0ç in a state as a result of anarchy, see Theog. 677: 
xo"uara ò’ ägrébovor Bin, xóouoc 6’ ànóAcoAev. For other examples of 
xóguoç = "civil order," see LSJ s.v. 1.4; and cf. the Homeric xoouroge Aady 
(Jl. 1.16, 375; 3.236). 
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(lines 399-400) to disorderly panic and flight (line 422; cf. 
481).49 As for the King, on seeing the extent of the disaster 
(lines 468-70): 


ontac dé nézAovc xavaxwxtoas Avyó$, 
néC@ magayysíAag ágag oteatetuati, 
ino’ àxóouo ùv puy. 


That Xerxes appears in the remnants of the robes he tore at 
Salamis is not grotesque, however unrealistic this detail may 
be.5° The rags evoke for the audience the scene of his retreat 
and its chaos. Thus the chorus’ language in lines 918-21 stress- 
es the meaning of the state of Xerxes’ clothing: loss of fighting 
power, authority, and control. 

Xerxes’ rags have reference to another idea as well—the re- 
lation of riches (xloütoc) to prosperity (0ABoc)—which is ın- 
troduced early on when the Queen expresses her anxiety (lines 
163-67): 


uÿ uéyas nAobtog xovioas od0ac àvroéyy xoûi 
bABov, óv Aagsiog Hoev oùx àvev Dewy tivos. 

ta tá uou OinAy uéoiuv’ &peaotds čotiv v —oeoiv, 
unre yogyuátov àvávóoov nzA5990c èv tin of Perv 
UAT axonudrotot Adunety qc oov abévoc nága. 


These are notoriously difficult lines, but apparently a distinc- 
tion is being made between ploutos and olbos. These are 
clearly related but not identical. Ploutos is concrete—tangible 
wealth. Olbos is the more abstract quality of well-being or 
happiness which arises from the possession of ploutos.?! 
Neither by itself is a sufficient condition for a good life; that, I 
take it, is the general meaning of lines 166-67. One cannot be 
olbios without riches (line 167), but neither is wealth of any use 
unless one can take advantage of it (line 166). The wording of 


49 For “the theme of self-inflicted disorder” and its relation to Xerxes’ 
rags, see Anderson (supra n. 43) 172-73. Cf. Conacher (supra n. 42) 158. 

50 There is no reason to regard the Persians as unique among Aeschylus’ 
plays in this telescoping of time. Cf. the entrances of the Herald and Agamem- 
non shortly after the arrival of the beacon message in Agamemnon, the shift 
of scene in Eumenides from Delphi to Athens (where a considerable interval 
must be imagined), and the shield scene in Seven Against Thebes (criticized by 
Euripides, Phoen. 751-52). 

5! For this distinction, cf. Hdt. 1.32.5. 
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line 166 is, of course, determined by the situation in Persia.?? 
For his expedition Xerxes has emptied the land of men, and the 
danger is that mere quantity of wealth will not be held in 
honor.°? From the Persian point of view, olbos means being 
held in respect as a nation, and one way this object might be 
realized is to rule tributary nations. For the royal house olbos 
is then to rule Persia and thus the Empire. But if ploutos is 
bereft of the men who are necessary to translate it into olbos, 
then continued rule for Persia and its royalty is impossible.5^ 
Thus the messenger, very shortly after this, not only observes 
the distinction between ploutos and olbos implied by the 
Queen's words, but also indicates that her anxiety is justified, 
when he greets Persian soil as xoÂdç zxAorov Auujv and then 
announces (lines 251-52): 


dc v ua này xatég0aorat zoAUG 
óABoc, tò Ilegoóv 6° àv0ogc otyetat ztcoóv. 


Wealth and prosperity can bring danger. Though both are 
equally necessary, they must be kept in proportion. Ploutos 
must be controlled. If it tries to increase itself unduly—that is, 
if its possession brings the desire for more wealth—then it will 
upset olbos (lines 163-64). Xerxes' attempt on Greece was just 
. such a case, and Darius draws the same lesson when he warns 
the chorus against such expeditions in the future (lines 823-26): 


to.a00" ógóvrec THVOE vàzttíuua 
uéuvno0” 'A0gvàv 'EAAÁáÓo0g te, ugóé tic 
óztoqoov55oas tov zagóvta óaíuova 
áAAov égaobeis GABov exyén uéyav. 


Once olbos is overturned, ploutos is not respected and is itself 
threatened (lines 751-52).55 
Thus Xerxes in his rags is a picture of olbos which has de- 


52 Cf, Wilamowitz (supra n. 12) 52, who, however, underrates the impor- 
tance of line 167. The ideas expressed in lines 166-67 are, as he says, com- 
plementary, but they are not precisely two halves of the same thought. They 
are, rather, antithetical and imply that what is desirable is neither of two - 
extremes, but a balance: both wealth and men. 

53 This must be the meaning of line 166, although the voice of aéBetyv has not 
been convincingly explained. See the notes on lines 166-67 of Sidgwick (12-13) 
and Broadhead (73-74). | 

54 Cf. Broadhead, 74, 263-64. 

55 With line 751, cf. 250. The distinction between ploutos and olbos also 
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stroyed itself by letting ploutos run away with it.^* But since 
olbos for Xerxes and for Persia is empire, we arrive at the same 
conclusion as before about the significance of the rags. 

Finally, if the phrase xovícag ovdac in line 163 implies that 
ploutos is like a horse pulling a chariot on which olbos 
stands,?? the figure not only refers to the manner of the 
Queen's entrance (so that we see in her the precariousness of 
Persian prosperity), but is also an interpretation of her dream. 
Xerxes personifies olbos (the Empire he has inherited from his 
father) and is thrown from his chariot when he tries to yoke 
Greece—an attempt to which he has been led by ploutos. The 
idea of the danger of wealth and the image of the yoke are thus 
closely related. Both lead up to the sight of the King in rags, 
since the first reference in the play to Xerxes tearing his robe 
(line 199) is associated with the breaking of the yoke in the 
dream. To put the same point the other way around, at the end 
of the play Aeschylus physically presents the main ideas which 
he has developed verbally. In the rags the spectators see the 
wreck of Persian olbos; they see how the yoke of Persian 
power has been shattered in consequence of Xerxes' attempt 
to yoke Greece by presumptuously yoking the ‘‘holy Helles- 
pont" (line 745). | 

If, then, rich clothing stands for the might and prosperity of 
the Empire, and if its rending implies the ruin of the Empire 
and thus political instability, the reason for the worry by the 
Queen and Darius over the manner of Xerxes' return becomes 
clear. And the purpose of the passages with which we started 
can be explained. Lines 529-31 reflect the hope that if the 
chorus comfort Xerxes and conduct him safely to the palace 
before further trouble occurs,5? there is a chance that the situ- 
ation can be retrieved with the help of the gods (line 526)—that 
is, that despite the magnitude of the defeat and the heavy loss 


seems present in lines 755-56; the thought moves from the material to the 
abstract, from Darius' gains in warfare to his resulting power and prosperity. 

56 Darius, by contrast, is addressed as foordv ndvrwy trégoywv GABov 
evruyçei ztótuq (line 709). 

57 Cf. Groeneboom on lines 161-64 (pp. 46-47). 

58 xaxóv in line 531 has been interpreted as either Xerxes’ possible suicide 
or violence by an angry populace (for the latter, see Wilamowitz, supra n. 12, 
p. 44). If one must pin down its meaning, suicide is perhaps more likely; but the 
Queen probably has nothing specific in mind. 
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of men, the Empire will survive. But Xerxes does not yet 
appear, the fate of the Empire will remain uncertain for a while 
longer. Meanwhile, the shade of Darius gives not aid but nega- 
tive advice (lines 790-92) and further cause for concern. He 
makes clear the seriousness of the catastrophe (lines 784-86), 
predicts the additional disaster at Plataea, and reveals, most 
importantly, the moral and religious issues involved in Xerxes' 
attempt and failure. After this, the question of what will be the 
full extent of the disaster becomes more urgent than ever. 

It is in this context that Darius tells the Queen to meet 
Xerxes with a new robe and to comfort him. The manner of 
Xerxes' entry into Susa, and into the orchestra, will show 
whether the Empire will survive, and this is the question raised 
in the minds of the spectators by what Darius and the Queen 
say about Xerxes' clothing. Far from revealing either of them 
as frivolous, their preoccupation with their son's external ap- 
pearance indicates an awareness of the issue it raises, and 
alerts the audience to what is at stake. Darius refers to the new 
robe as axóonog (line 833), and the Queen follows his example 
(line 849). Outer adornment is implied, to be sure (note 
evroenns, line 833). But in view of the way this word has been 
used earlier in the play, it here implies what a fresh robe will 
represent: Xerxes' continued ability to impose order and disci- 
pline in spite of his defeat. Similarly, the Queen's suffering?? at 
the news of her son's driuía ... éo0guátov (lines 847-48) 
shows motherly fretting over Xerxes' squalor in only a trivial 
sense. Far more important is the loss of monarchical authority 
that the phrase signifies. 

Thus when Xerxes appears in rags it is clear that the disaster 
is total. In the end, the chorus do escort him to the palace— 
not, however, in consolation but in an atmosphere of unre- 
lieved lamentation. The ending of the play allows no comfort- 
ing speculations about a future in which life will go on in unin- 
terrupted normality—let alone with anything like the prosper- 
ity of the past.‘ 


5? Adxvet, line 846, is a strong word—too strong for mere maternal worry 
over clothes, so that an explanation of this passage as characterization would 
be driven to viewing it as satire. 

60 There is no evidence to support Gagarin's statement (supra n. 40, p. 42), 
‘‘as the play ends and the chorus accompany Xerxes into the palace, we sense 
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With fine dramatic instinct, Aeschylus focuses attention on 
the delayed entry of Xerxes and builds up suspense about its 
nature. The structure of the Persians is not loose and episodic, 
as some have claimed.9! Each of the passages which concern 
the King's entrance (lines 527-31, 845-51) ends a major seg- 
ment of the play (lines 159-531, 598-851).9? After each, the 
Queen exits to fetch an object or objects from the palace,9? and 
each passage leads into a choral ode. The two segments are 
complementary. The first contains foreboding and its fulfill- 
ment by definite news, while the second puts the disaster in the 
context of past and future. The two odes are related by con- 
trast, as Holtsmark points out: blame of Xerxes with brief 
praise of Darius (lines 555-57) as against praise of Darius with 
brief blame of Xerxes (lines 905-7).5^ The first section with the 
ode that follows looks ahead to the entrance of Xerxes by 
stressing the extent of his and Persia's humiliation. The second 
section, with its accompanying song, provides a contrasting 
background which sets off the figure of the ruined king.95 


that the worst is over, that Xerxes has been supported and comforted, and that 
a new life as king (and new clothing) await him in the palace.” 

$! Broadhead, loc. cit. in n. 4. Cf. Wilamowitz (supra n. 12) 48, 51. His view 
is taken to extremes by S. M. Adams, ‘‘Salamis Symphony,” Studies in Honor 
of Gilbert Norwood (Toronto 1952) 46-54. A more admiring appraisal of the 
structure, in rebuttal of Wilamowitz, is given by Lesky (supra n. 16) 84. 

62 Lines 598-622 form a separate episode. But the scene is closely tied to the 
next because the Queen remains on stage during the lyric (623ff.), as Taplin 
shows (108-14). | 

63 This similarity was used by Nikitine (supra n. 17) to support his proposed 
transposition; but it could just as well be taken as an argument against the 
change. 

65 E. B. Holtsmark, ‘‘Ring Composition and the Persae of Aeschylus," SO 
45 (1970) 19. 

$5 Broadhead's statement (quoted earlier) that the sections of the play ‘‘are 
connected in parallel" may still be valid but need not be an adverse criticism. 
It is misleading if it implies that the sections are without interconnections. 
Their relation to each other, the successive visual effects, and the repeated 
themes and images all knit the play together by creating a momentum toward 
the final scene and concentrating the audience's anticipation upon it. I have 
left aside the evocation of Darius, for which the spectators are not prepared 
(cf. lines 216-23, 228-29, 521-26, 620-21). Aeschylus' omission of explicit 
warning here can justly be called ‘‘inadequate”” preparation only if supplying 
that warning would have made the play better than it is. In that case, the 
Persians would be as static as many critics consider it. Aeschylus must have 
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Lines 527-31 (in their manuscript position) and 845-51 thus 
help to set the significance of Xerxes' appearance and, con- 
versely, should be interpreted in the light of their relation to 
the final scene. Their function can be fully understood only 
when the meaning of costumes in the play is taken into ac- 
count. This is a sign of the quality of the Persians as drama. 
The concrete visual representation of leading ideas and the 
careful integration of structure, theme, and spectacle are es- 
sential qualities of this as of other Aeschylean plays. 

There remains, however, a problem which the suggestions 
made here may at first seem only to aggravate. ‘When the first 
dispatch arrived at Susa with the news that Xerxes had taken 
Athens," says Herodotus, 


it so delighted the Persians who had been left behind that 
they strewed all the roads with myrtle-boughs, burned in- 
cense, and indulged in sacrifices and pleasures. But the 
second message, when it came, plunged them into sorrow, 
so that they all rent their garments and wailed and 
lamented endlessly, blaming Mardonius. The Persians 
acted this way not so much out of grief for the ships as out 
of fear for the safety of Xerxes himself. This behavior 
continued until the arrival of Xerxes in person put an end 
to it.9$ 


This is probably closer to the reality of the aftermath of 
Salamis. In Aeschylus, by contrast, the arrival of Xerxes re- 
news the lamentation in Susa, the chorus blame Xerxes for the 
defeat and no one else, and concern for the personal safety of 
the King is translated into worry over the survival of the Em- 
pire. If my reading is correct, the play's suggestion that the 
Empire will crumble must head the list, already long, of Aes- 
chylus' deviations from historical accuracy. Why should he 


planned the sight of Darius' shade as a surprise for the audience which, along 
with the costume, would invest the former king's words with awe and author- 
ity. Even in this case, however, the development is not random. An organizing 
principle is provided by the Queen's dream, which contains the important 
elements of the plot: the Persian defeat, the presence of Darius, and Xerxes 
rending his robe. That amounts to saying, in dramatic rather than mechanical 
terms, that the dream is later fulfilled in an unexpected way—-as dreams often 
are in tragedy. 

$6 Hdt. 8.99. 
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have made such a suggestion when his audience would have 
known perfectly well that it was false? 

Some scholars have noted that fine robes in the Persians are 
a symbol of royal power. But most have been prevented from 
pressing the significance of Xerxes' rags by reluctance to be- 
lieve that Aeschylus' audience would have tolerated such free- 
dom with the facts." Yet we must remember that the stan- 
dards of historical accuracy familiar to us were a long way 
from being established at the time of the play's original pro- 
duction. Would a Greek of the first half of the fifth century 
B.C. have felt as uncomfortable as we are likely to feel at 
divergences from historical facts, even well-known ones? For 
centuries the Greeks had considered their myths historically 
true; yet in shaping plots from these stories tragedians could 
and did depart freely from versions previously known. Aes- 
chylus treated an event from the recent past in jüst the same 
way. He based his plot on the Battle of Salamis so as to bring 
out the meaning which underlay the facts. If he distorted or 
exaggerated these facts in the process, that was only for the 
sake of making their lesson more clear-cut and profound. He 
did so, that is, in order to affect his audience in a certain way. 

But not in order to flatter them unrealistically. Without 
doubt, the idea that they had broken Persian power would have 
gratified an Athenian audience eight years after the Battle of 
Salamis. Their response, however, would not have been 
straightforward triumph. Though one can point to this passage 
or that as an example of the Greek way of thinking, on the 
whole Aeschylus transcends the boundaries of nationality and 
of enmity with sympathy and humanity, to show the effects of 
disaster through Persian eyes. Aeschylus depicts mortals suf- 
fering for a failing by no means limited to Persians: arrogance 
bred by excessive wealth. The touches of Oriental color in the 
play might have seemed exotic to the audience, but they were 
not satiric. By discouraging provincialism, they would have 


67 Cf. Avery (supra n. 11). On the other hand, see the fine remarks of Taplin 
(126-27) on the visual effects of the last scene, particularly his statement, ‘‘the 
authority and the prosperity of the monarchy and of Persia are irreparably 
impaired." This insight, all too rare in discussions of the play, should be the 
basis of interpretation. I part company with Taplin in applying it to lines 529-31 
and 845-51, and thus in my view of those passages. 
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prompted the reflection that all men are subject to the same 
laws.95 Thus while the Persians appeals to patriotic feelings 
and duly celebrates the victory, it also must have encouraged 
the Athenians to see themselves as instruments of the gods in 
putting down an empire which had transgressed the proper 
boundaries.9? The religious lesson had all the more force and 
immediacy by virtue of its being drawn from an event in recent 
history. Any triumph the play aroused would have been sol- 
emn. But—and this is the crucial point—Aeschylus could 
achieve this effect only by making the disaster visited upon 
Xerxes and Persia seem complete and irreversible. A divine 
punishment with merely partial or temporary results would 
hardly have carried conviction. 

The historian, says Aristotle, tells what happened, whereas 
the poet tells “what might happen and what is possible ac- 
cording to probability or necessity." 7? The Persians is poetry, 
not history. Aeschylus made myth of historical fact; but his 
play is no less true on that account—only true in a differ- 
ent way. 


WILLIAM G. THALMANN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


68 If, as has been suggested, Aeschylus meant to convey a warning to his 
own eity, it must have been incidental to his main purpose. But how much of 
Athens' course later in the fifth century could have been foreseen in 472 B.C.? 

69 Cf. especially lines 350-54. For views of the play as primarily a celebration 
of the Greek, or (more narrowly) of the Athenian, victory, see J. D. Craig, 
*"The Interpretation of Aeschylus’ Persae," CR 38 (1924) 98-101, and R. Lat- 
timore, *'Aeschylus on the Defeat of Xerxes,” Classical Studies in Honor of 
William Abbott Oldfather (Urbana 1943) 82-93. Gagarin (supra n. 40, p. 30) 
speaks of ‘‘a basic tension or irony” between ‘‘the Athenian and the Persian 
perspectives." Ultimately, however, these perspectives may not have been as 
incompatible as his terms suggest. 

79 Arist. Poet. 1451236-1451?7. 


HERAKLEIDAI 603-4, 630ff., AND THE QUESTION OF 
THE MUTILATION OF THE TEXT 


In a recent article Professor Lesky has elaborated what he 
calls ‘‘an observation . . . . of decisive importance to the entire 
question” of the mutilation of the Herakleidai.! This concerns 
the posture which Iolaos adopts in lines 604-5, upon Makaria's 
departure to be sacrificed, and the posture in which Hyllos' 
servant finds him, when he arrives, at lines 630ff. Between 
these two points the extant text gives a short choral stasimon 
of consolation. According to the proponents of the mutilation 
theory, now including Lesky, a passage in which the sacrifice 
of Makaria was described and lamented must also have inter- 
vened. 

Lesky's observation is that whereas the servant finds Iolaos 
lying at 630ff. (which is indisputable), lines 603-4 imply that 
Iolaos is to be seated at the altar: 


""The wording leaves no doubt: the boys take hold of 
Iolaos and lead him to a place where he has a lasting seat. 
He is also supposed to be able to lean on something; this is 
in écetoate. There is a comparable passage in the Bacchae 
(684) where some of the women sit zoóc éAátgg vert’ 
&geícaoat qópv, in contrast to others, who are lying on 
the ground. Iolaos sits on a step of the altar and supports 
his back on it. In his deep grief he orders the boys to cover 
him with his clothes.... There is a considerable differ- 
ence between a person's lying down and his being placed 
by someone on a seat (€dea) and his back being propped 
against an altar (éoeícare)."? 


Some might be prepared to accept that this inconsistency 
exists but to maintain that it is of less significance than Lesky 
suggests—a minor carelessness on Euripides’ part, perhaps. 
My own view is that if it existed, it would have to be taken 


t A, Lesky, ‘‘On the Heraclidae of Euripides," Yale Classical Studies 25 
(1977) 227-38; see especially pages 234-35. Lesky offered his observation with 
less emphasis in Die tragische Dichtung der Hellenen, 3rd edition (Göttingen 
1972) 357. 

2 YCS 25 (1977) 234-35. 
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seriously, at least because of its negative implication. It would 
nullify what seems to me to be a strong indication that there is 
continuity in the text as it stands. The case for the complete- 
ness of the text would lose a major argument as well as having 
to cope with an extra minor difficulty. But a closer examina- 
tion will, I think, show that the crucial lines, especially 603-4, 
do not have the precise implications which Lesky attributes to 
them. l 
(1) The meaning of zig Édoav in 603. Lesky, we have seen, 
assumes that £Ópav is a seat (or at least implies a sitting posi- 
tion). The major meanings of £óoa (or often its plural £ópa:) 
fall into two groups. It may refer to a location where something 
or someone is at rest (literally a seat, or by extension anything 
from a god's dwelling to an eye-socket). Alternatively, it may 
refer to the "activity" or posture of someone who is seated or 
otherwise at rest. Of some 50 occurrences of the word in 
Euripides, eleven are in contexts closely comparable with that 
of Hkld. 603 (while only one—El. 315—concerns literally a 
chair or throne). Amongst these eleven, a location sense is 
clear in 


Hel. 1178 tUupov yao x£vàc A:inoto’ édoac... 
Hkld. 631 tHOO’ Eoas anooTatel ; 
Ion 1306 ExAeine Bwuodv xai 0£gAátovg édeas. 


An ‘‘activity’’/posture sense is clear in 


Hel. 797 tagov Todd’ abAious Edoas éuác; 
HF 1214 gà tov Gdooovta dvotHvous E6oas... 
Pho. 293 yovuneteis EdQas ztgooztívvo o’, ğvaë. 


Hkld. 55 7) nov xabjobat tHVd’ Edoav xaAgv doxéic; 
The remainder are more ambiguous: 


Andr. 262-63 ¿yó o’ Eógag x thad’.... é&avaotrjoon. 
HF 51 ta00 gaç QvAáoocopev. 
Hel. 315 uvyiuatosg Ainoto’ Edeav 
(cf. Hel. 1178 above?) 
Hel. 528 tágov Todd eic £Ópgac yò ntáAw orsíyo 
(cf. Hel. 797 above?) 


The passage now in question is likewise ambiguous: Hkld. 
603 AdBeoGs xeic Éópav u’ éoeioate. But if Iolaos is asking to 
be leaned into a posture of suppliancy at the altar, we are not 
obliged to infer that by £ópa he means a seated posture, since 
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Pho. 293 uses the word of a different posture, while in HF 1214 
and Hkld. 55 it is the accompanying verbs that specify seated- 
ness. On the other hand, if he is asking to be leaned into his 
place of suppliancy, nothing is implied about the posture he 
will adopt in it; sitting is a natural but not a necessary posture 
for suppliants to adopt at altars. 

(2) The meaning of éoeioate in 603. Lesky suggests that 
éocícate implies that Iolaos is ‘‘supposed to be able to lean on 
something.” I am not so sure that in Bacch. 684-86, which he 
compares, the contrast is between women lying on oak-leaves 
on the ground and women leaning seated against fir-branches. 
(A rather impractical proposition? If we place a comma after 
gvAdotot, there will be "some resting their backs on pine nee- 
dles, some on leaves of oak,” and all will have ‘‘thrown heads 
at random upon the ground.’’) But even if it is, Hkld. 603 does 
not mention Iolaos’ back, and we might equally well compare 
E. fr. 541 N°, where Oidipous’ servants lean (or press) him to 
the ground (£oeíoavreg xéôw) to blind him. That is to say, 
éoeíoare implies no specific angle of inclination nor any spe- 
cific kind of support, and Iolaos may quite well be lowered into 
a prostrate position at the altar after 603, and hence be seen as 
""]ying'' by the servant at 633.3 

(3) The ‘‘veiling’’ of Iolaos. Lesky argues that since Iolaos 
is covered zézAotot at 604 the servant cannot see that he has a 
downcast gaze at 633—unless Iolaos’ face has become uncov- 
ered in the meantime. À moment's reflection will confirm that 
anyone lying on the ground (as Iolaos by general agreement is 
at 633) will (unless he is flat on his back, like Hekabe at Hek. 
485-86^) have a downcast gaze, and that this will be obvious to 


? Despite the textual problem in 619, it seems likely that the chorus is there 
addressing Iolaos and referring to his falling prostrate. zrpozreoóv must be 
read, mo00mecwv being the only transmitted reading and zooo7ttvóv a con- 
jecture of Triclinius: see G. Zuntz, An Inquiry into the Transmission of the 
Plays of Euripides (Cambridge 1965) p. 85 n., and now Garzya's Teubner text. 
This weakens Zuntz's earlier suggestion that the participle refers to the man- 
ner of Iolaos’ behaviour (The Political Plays of Euripides, 2nd ed., [Manches- 
ter 1963] p. 43 n. 4). For zpoztoóv = ''prostrate" see Collard on E. Su. 63; 
also ztoozerjc in S. Trach. 976, cited by Pearson. I share Zuntz's distrust of 
Elmsley's géoe and Lesky's preference (loc. cit.) for something like oréve: 
perhaps wéye? 

‘The context is worth comparing. Hekabe has collapsed (438) and lies 
GuyxexÂmuévn nénAoic (487). It seems from 496 that her head is not covered (or 
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an onlooker even if the person's head is covered. (The attitude 
of a veiled head is not hard to detect in any case—see, for 
example, Agamemnon in the Pompeii fresco of Iphigeneia's 
sacrifice). But one thing has in fact changed: Iolaos must have 
raised his head to deliver line 632— slightly, but not enough to 
look the servant in the eye. Iolaos' cloak probably never com- 
pletely enwraps his head but is simply draped over it, so that 
his face is shrouded but not muffled. This is certainly the case 
at line 633, again to make it possible for Iolaos to deliver his 
line. His face needs to be no more visible to his interlocutors 
than Herakles' face in HF 1159-1226. 

Conclusion. 

This discussion has had the limited objective of refuting 
Lesky's claim that the positions of Iolaos before and after the 
stasimon (lines 608-29) must be different. Of course it remains 
possible that Iolaos collapsed twice, and it will remain a matter 
of opinion whether other difficulties (especially in lines 819-22, 
in the hypothesis' reference to the honoring of Makaria, and in 
the homeless fragments assigned to the Herakleidai) have been 
satisfactorily explained. But in my opinion Lesky's new argu- 
ment has not succeeded in shifting the burden of proving the 
loss of a scene here from those who assert it to those who 
deny it. 


MARTIN CROPP 
UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 


if it is, we have the same kind of inconsistency as worries Lesky in the Hera- 
Kleidai); in that case, do we have to take zénAoiot toiode xgüyavtes in Hkld. 
604 as implying that Iolaos' head is to be covered? 


SHAME, PLEASURE, AND HONOR IN PHAEDRA’S 
GREAT SPEECH (EURIPIDES, HIPPOLYTUS 375-87) 


707 not. GAdws vuxtóc Ev uaxoQ yoóvo 375 
0vgràv éqoóvtico' ý OrvémOagtat Bios. 
xaí uot óoxoboiv OÙ xatà yvMuNs qootv 
zQáOOtELV xáxiov: Éot yo tÓ y' £0 pooveiv 
rnoÂdoiorv: GG tid’ Abontéov róðe: 
Ta yonov’ énvováueo0a xai YLYVOOROUEV, 380 
00x éxmovovpuey 0’, oí uév doylas bxo, 
oí Ò nÜovny noobEevtEs àvri TOU xadod 
addny tiv’: ciol Ó' Hdovai zoAAai piov, 
uaxoaí te Aéayat xai oxoAN, vegzvóv xaxóv, 
aióóc te: dtooai Ó' eloív, 7) u&v où xaxh, 385 
7j 0° áy0oc olxov- ci Ó' 6 xaugóc HY caps 
25 


ox av Ob’ Hotny tar’ Éyovte yodupata. 


The problems in these lines are well known.! How are we to 
explain Phaedra’s curious list of pleasures? How can aidos be 
a pleasure? What is good aidos and what is bad? What rele- 


! I refer throughout to the following: W. S. Barrett, Euripides: Hippolytos 
(Oxford 1964); David Claus, ‘‘Phaedra and the Socratic Paradox," YCS 22 
(1972) 223-38; E. R. Dodds, ‘‘The ALA£2Z of Phaedra and the Meaning of the 
Hippolytus," CR 39 (1925) 102-4; Carl Eduard Frhr. von Erffa, ''ALA£2Z und 
verwandte Begriffe in ihrer Entwicklung von Homer bis Demokrit," 
Philologus, Supplementband 30,2 (1937); Bernd Manuwald, ‘‘Phaidras 
tragischer Irrtum: zur Rede Phaidras in Euripides’ Hippolytos (vv. 373-430)," 
RhM 122 (1979) 134-48; Charles P. Segal, ‘‘Shame and Purity in Euripides’ 
Hippolytus," Hermes 98 (1970) 278-99; F. Solmsen, ‘‘Bad Shame and related 
problems in Phaedra's Speech," Hermes 101 (1973) 420-25; M. L. West, 
Hesiod: Works and Days (Oxford 1978); U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Euripides: Hippolytos (Berlin 1891); C. W. Willink, ‘‘Some Problems of Text 
and Interpretation in Hippolytus," CQ 18 (1968) 11-43; R. P. Winnington- 
Ingram, ‘‘Hippolytus: A Study in Causation,” in Euripide, Entretiens sur l'an- 
tiquité classique, vol. 6 (Vandoeuvres-Geneva 1958/1960) 169-98. I was unable 
to consult V. N. Jahrkbo, ''Warum ist die euripideische Phaidra zugrun- 
degegangen?'' Acta Classica Univ. Scient. Debreceniensis Univ. Kossuth 12 
(1976) 9-18, who appears to have much in common with my views. I also take 
no account of Bruno Snell, ‘Das früheste Zeugnis über Sokrates,” Philologus 
97 (1948) 125-35 and his later presentation of this same view in Scenes from 
Greek Drama (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1964) 47-69, since Snell's chief con- 
cern is with the history of ideas. 
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vance, if any, does the distinction have to the queen’s own 
situation? The solution I propose is a radical one, though it 
relies heavily on the suggestions of two other scholars. It is 
important to see at the outset that a radical solution may be 
called for, that the usual solutions proposed will not bear close 
scrutiny. 

Let us first be clear that in the Greek aidos is unambiguously 
a pleasure. Barrett (ad vv. 381-85) tries to avoid this implica- 
tion: "she has (and so have the audience) forgotten the gram- 
matical construction of the earlier parts of the list, and adds 
aidos as though the whole list had (like the subdivision of 
hedone) been given in the nom[inative]." Both we the audi- 
ence and ''she" must be extraordinarily forgetful (there is, of 
course, no “‘she’’ to forget inter loquendum, only Euripides 
the poet forgetting inter scribendum) if a line and a half of 
simple coordinated nominatives can make us lose our way. But 
that is nearly impossible. No member of the audience, ancient 
or modern, is likely, on hearing aiddé> te, to understand 
Phaedra to mean of 0° aióÀ nooûévres. For aióóg is wedded 
by its conjunction to the preceding line, and the additive te is 
no substitute for the disjunctive oi dé. The text calls aidos a 
pleasure, and interpretation must account for that fact. 

Against this fact, many interpretations founder, including 
Barrett's own. For Barrett, the bad aidos is Phaedra’s ‘‘beset- 
ting fault,” a ‘‘diffidence or indecisiveness’ which ''prevents 
her from fighting down her love as she knows she should" 
(230). But it is impossible to regard this as a pleasure. Indeci- 
siveness may be the result of a conflict between pleasures or 
between pleasure and duty but cannot itself be a pleasure. One 
may doubt anyway whether aidos, standing tout nu, could ever 
suggest indecisiveness to a Greek speaker rather than, say, 
inhibition. Furthermore, as Solmsen points out? and as I will 
maintain below, such an interpretation ‘‘betrays a serious mis- 
reading of [Phaedra's] character." 

A second line of interpretation, begun by E. R. Dodds and 
accepted in its essentials by C. P. Segal, looks for help to lines 
244 and 335. These become exemplifications, respectively, of 
Phaedra's good and bad aidos. ‘At v. 244 aidos saves 


? See his review of Barrett in AJP 88 (1967) 88. 
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Phaedra; at v. 335 it destroys her.” The good aidos is the 
shame that saves her from madness, the impulse of her inward 
morality. Bad aidos is respect for the conventions, like the 
compulsion of suppliancy. This convention is a mere external- 
ity, and by yielding to it Phaedra betrays her inner self and is 
ruined. ''To Phaedra the conventional sebas of the suppliant 
furnishes the necessary excuse for satisfying the thwarted de- 
sire of confession, and so taking the first step towards that 
abyss which a part of her nature craves (vv. 503-5). Only on 
this supposition, it seems to me, can we explain her speaking 
of aidos as a dangerous hedone, as a temptation, like long 
gossiping and idleness.’’* 

It must be stated bluntly that this explanation offends against 
the laws both of probability and of logic. A Greek play is 
written to be intelligible in the theater, not in the study. It is 
highly improbable that any spectator at the first performance 
on hearing 385ff. would have thought back to the two fleeting 
uses of the verb aidsio@ar, neither of which is given much 
emphasis by its surroundings. Even if he had, he could cer- 
tainly riot have identified them as the good and internal, and 
the bad and external, aidos. For, in the first place, the sup- 
posed internal aidos of 244 pretty clearly refers to her shame at 
uttering wild words in the presence of others. Nothing, at any 
rate, noticeably ‘‘inner-directed’’ here, as there ought to be on 
Dodds’ view. Secondly, as for the ‘‘external’’ aidos of 335, the 
audience does not know at the time that line was uttered, nor 
do they know at 385, that Phaedra's concession to the Nurse is 
the first step: toward disaster. These two occurrences of 
aiósio0a. are an improbable basis on which to explicate 
Phaedra's speech. 

Furthermore, Dodds' explanation of how bad aidos can be a 
pleasure confuses the accidental with the essential. Can we 
believe that Phaedra enumerates life's pleasures thus: ‘Long 
talks and leisure, a pleasant bane, and respect for others' 
opinions (which, as we all know, so often provides one with 
the pretext for doing what one really wants and is thus a plea- 
sure and a temptation)? The relation proposed by Dodds 


3 Dodds, p. 103. 
# ibid. 
5 This point is made by Solmsen, p. 422. 
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between respect for others and the indulgence of one's own 
desires is not an essential one but merely per accidens. If I use 
a dinner I feel socially obliged to go to as an excuse for eating 
and drinking too much, it would be irrational to call my sense 
of social obligation a dangerous pleasure rather than my glut- 
tony. Not only is the relation between respect and self- 
indulgence an accidental one, but in the nature of things it must 
be rare that respect gives rise to self-indulgence. Aidos nor- 
mally acts as a check on desire. We cannot call it a pleasure 
merely because it happens in extraordinary circumstances to 
second Phaedra's supposed desire (never, incidentally, men- 
tioned in the text) to confess her guilty love. 
A different solution is proposed by Friedrich Solmsen. Solm- 
sen rejects any relevance to Phaedra's own circumstances 
and interprets the lines as a general disquisition. He points out 
that nothing in the text authorizes us to regard Aéoya: and 
oyoàń as the causes of Phaedra’s plight, as both Barrett and 
Dodds do, and therefore to see in them a reference to 
Phaedra's own situation is to indulge in mere speculation. He 
compares Medea's speech to the Corinthian women which also 
contains numerous elements foreign to Medea's own experi- 
ence. Bad aidos is not exemplified in 335 nor anywhere else in 
the play. Instead, it is something the audience would under- 
stand from their own experience. He cites Thuc. 6.13.1 where 
Nicias urges the Athenians not to vote for the Sicilian expedi- 
tion out of shame (aioyüvn) before their neighbors, and he 


$'There is no need to discuss in detail all the variations on Dodds' and 
Barrett's positions. Wilamowitz, like Barrett, regards aidos as no pleasure but 
as connected to the others by ''ein leichtes Zeugma” (p. 203, n. 1). He regards 
Phaedra as ‘‘tief in oyolÿ und Agoyn befangen” and bad aidos as her failure to 
be outspoken with the Nurse. von Erffa (166-67) considers Wilamowitz' expla- 
nation doubtful and sees bad aidos in 335 without, however, explaining how 
this can be a pleasure. In his n. 152 he cites earlier and less probable views. 
Winnington-Ingram’s view is that bad aidos is the repression or “‘bottling up'' 
(194) of her passion. ''It would have been a good thing if she could have 
revealed the reason for her sickness. But in the circumstances of the case the 
only person to whom she could make this revelation was the Nurse; and when 
she does, the Nurse being what she was, it produced disastrous results." Thus, 
we are to believe, the whole tragedy could have been averted if only Phaedra 
had had someone with whom to sit down and talk about her problem. If that is 
what Phaedra means, it is odd that she mentions long talks as a temptation 
rather than as the obvious remedy. 
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suggests that the Athenians would have recognized: this as a 
typical situation. He supposes that people who voted out of 
shame might have felt pleasure that things had gone so 
smoothly and that therefore excessive respect for others' 
opinions might be termed a pleasure, but he is prepared to 
follow Barrett in denying that the Greek text calls it one. 

Solmsen's suggestion is at least not wildly improbable. Yet 
even if we were to ignore the difficulty that the Greek text calls 
aidos a pleasure, whereas respect for others' opinions is not, it 
must be admitted that this interpretation presupposes an audi- 
ence that has thought long and hard about the dangers of con- 
formism and is prepared to recognize a reference to it in a 
single word which is not regularly used to mean this and in a 
context (long talks and leisure) which sends their thoughts 
in other directions. There is no indication elsewhere that 
Euripides' audience, or even a minority of it, had given much 
thought to this problem. Therefore either Euripides was un- 
concerned with being intelligible or he did not intend such a 
reference. 

The solution to these difficulties can be found, I submit, only 
if we interpret these lines in the light of the speech as a whole. 
That whole has been badly misunderstood. With few excep- 
tions, it has been assumed that Phaedra is confessing what she 
regards as her principal faults or attempting to excuse or pal- 
liate her passion for Hippolytus.” But Phaedra is neither con- 
fessing to wrong-doing nor attempting to excuse it but rather 
explaining that she intends to do right and how and why. The 
whole speech is an explanation of her decision (which she has 
in no way altered) to take her own life. In 391-402 she tells how 
she arrived at this decision. And in 402-30 she mentions mo- 
tives which still actuate her: fear of disgrace (403-5), a sense of 
responsibility as queen to set an example (407-12), her hatred 
of adulterous women even when they escape detection (413- 
18), concern for the good repute of her husband and children 
(419-25). She makes it clear (419) that these are motives that 
are now causing her to die, and (426) that the only thing in 
her judgment that competes in value with life is virtue.’ The 


? Exceptions are Claus, pp. 233-34, Solmsen, p. 420, n. 1, and Manuwald, 
p. 143. 
8 Barrett's note on 426 does not convince me that Siw is a locative dative. It 
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Nurse understands her perfectly, for it is against just this dec- 
laration of intent to end her life that she argues (cf. 440). The 
gods do not exile themselves from heaven just because of dis- 
creditable passion. (This is the equivalent in the divine realm of 
suicide in the human.) Most mortals, too, put up with imper- 
fection and still go on living. (Cf. also 496-97 and 502.) The 
Chorus (482-85) contrast the “‘useful’’ speech of the Nurse 
with the speech of Phaedra which they praise. But to praise 
Phaedra’s speech is, they think, to cause her pain because it is 
to approve of her resolve to kill herself. 

It is in this light that we must understand the earlier part of 
the speech. Phaedra discourses on the causes of human failure 
not to explain how she has failed but to explain how she in- 
tends to succeed. In the past, she has analyzed failure to 
realize a good life as due to a lack not of intelligence but of 
tenacity. In 388-90 she explains that this general view of human 
life is the cause of the tenacity she has exhibited up until now 
and will exhibit in the present situation: ''Since, then, these are 
the views I have in fact formed beforehand,? there is no drug 
with which I was likely to pervert these principles and fall back 
from my purpose.’’ Her next lines tell how that purpose was 
being realized. It is with an eye towards her conduct in this 
situation that she mentions her past reflections. What she has 
thought then is the reason for what she is about to do now. On 
any other interpretation it is impossible to account satisfactor- 
ily for 388-90.10 


comes directly after du:AAdo@ai which often takes a dative, and it is only with 
difficulty that the audience could have avoided construing verb and dative 
together. 

? Willink (p. 18) and Claus (pp. 233-34) convince me that xeoyvoto’ is the 
correct reading in 388. But the choice of readings makes little if any difference 
to my argument. 

19 Barrett's explanation of 388-90 is unconvincing. Phaedra, he says, is 
making a profession of intellectual honesty. Her considered judgment is that 
wrongdoing comes from lack of resolution. If she were not so honest, she 
could now change this to the view (more favorable to herself in her present 
situation) that wrongdomg stems from natural wickedness and is therefore 
involuntary. (I conflate his notes on 377-81 and 388-90.) But, in the first place, 
Phaedra says not a word about views being more or less favorable to herself. 
Second, "I can't help it: it's in my nature’’ is not a defense but a self- 
accusation. Third, the view that Phaedra rejects is that wrongdoing stems from 
lack of intelligence, yvó in the narrower sense, as the context makes clear. 
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Phaedra's diagnosis of human failure is clear up to a point. 
The life of mortals, she says, is now corrupt or in ruins (note 
tense) not for want of intelligence, for intelligence, though not 
universal, is possessed by many. Rather, we (i.e. people with 
intelligence) know and recognize what is good but do not make 
the exertion necessary to bring it to realization. For some, this 
is the result of laziness. For others, some pleasure is the occa- 
sion. 

At this point, two suggestions advanced by Willink and sec- 
onded by Claus deserve to be accepted, for the reasons given 
by Willink and Claus and for others as well.!! 

1) As regards the words ydovny ... GAAnv tiv’, previous 
scholars had seen only two possibilities, neither of which was 
satisfactory. If dAAgv means ''other," there must be some 
pleasure from which this ‘‘other pleasure" is being distin- 
guished, and doyia seemed the only possibility. Yet aoyia, 
absence of activity, is an unlikely candidate for a pleasure. 
Also, if it is a pleasure, why is it separated from those listed 
below? The other alternative was to regard 382-83 as an in- 
stance of the ‘‘Telemachus and the other suitors’’ construc- 
tion, where GAdoc means ‘‘besides’’ or ‘‘something else, 
namely.” But in all the other instances of this construction 
produced so far,'? áAAoc always stands close to its noun rather 
than in emphatic hyperbaton as in our text, a fact which tells 
heavily against this view. Willink saw a third possibility and 
translated ‘‘others through having given priority, not to to 
kalon, but to some other pleasure.” This is right, though Wil- 
link has not mentioned the precise grammatical grounds for it: 
üGAAoc avri is an idiomatic variation for &A^oc 7j (cf. Hel. 450, 
Rhes. 204, Aesch. Prom. 467, Soph. Aj. 444); and the separa- 
tion of dAAnv from its noun in our passage serves to bracket 
. avti tod xaAo so as to strengthen the connection, as in Rhes. 


11 These suggestions have not received the acceptance they deserve for two 
reasons. First, Willink's useful remarks were buried in an article badly marred 
by a perverse ingenuity of interpretation. It is to Claus's credit that he picked 
out what was valuable. Second, both scholars omit the most important argu- 
ments for their suggestions. As a result, such later scholars as Manuwald 
ignore or reject them. 

12 See Barrett ad loc. and K.-G. I. 275, Anm. 1. 
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204. We may translate ‘‘others having given precedence to 
some pleasure other than to kalon.” ? 

That to kalon is itself a pleasure may seem a paradox to the 
modern reader. Euripides' first audience would not have found 
it so. It is true that Greek sentiment sometimes opposed plea- 
sure and honor, as we, the heirs of Kant, habitually contrast 
inclination with duty. But that they did not invariably do so is a 
fair inference from Democritus 68 B 207, cited by Claus: 
7)00v7)v où zácav, GAAG thy Ext TH xaAQ aigsioba: xoewdv. (Cf. 
also A 167 and B 189.) That the virtuous man finds one of his 
greatest pleasures in virtuous action is the view assumed by 
Aristotle in several places in the Nicomachean Ethics (cf. 
1099a7ff., 1104b4ff.) so that it cannot have seemed a paradox 
to his hearers. Greek moral vocabulary in general, words like 
to kalon and arete, suggest that goodness makes a strong ap- 
peal to desire rather than that it is something accomplished in 
the teeth of inclination. The sense required by Phaedra’s 
grammar, then, finds an echo in Greek thought at large. For 
Phaedra, the honorable life is not incompatible with pleasure, 
for honor is itself a pleasure. Only some pleasures are an im- 
pediment to virtuous action. | 

2) Willink's second point may be regarded as a corollary of 
the first: ó.00ai ô’ eloív (385) means ''they (these pleasures) 
are of two different kinds,’’ and 385-87 discuss the ambiguity 
not of aidos but of pleasure. There are several arguments for 
this. a) The preceding lines about ‘‘some pleasure other than to 
kalon” make it clear that pleasure is a problematical notion, 
for to kalon is a pleasure and so are the delights chosen in its 
stead. It is reasonable that Phaedra should comment on this 
ambiguity. b) The list of pleasures Phaedra gives is introduced 
by the phrase ‘‘Life’s pleasures are many (zoAAaí)'"' and it is 
natural to resume after the list with ‘‘But they are of two dif- 
ferent kinds (ioca). (For the thought sequence multae .. . 
sed inter se variae cf. Ion 381-82.) c) While it is true that Ocoooi 


13 T strongly suspect, though I cannot prove, that the usual way of under- 
standing these lines has persisted because readers unconsciously render áàvrí 
as ‘tin preference to," ''before," perhaps under the influence of the Latin 
ante. Barrett, for example, (p. 229) translates ‘‘they set some pleasure in front 
of virtue." The examples in LSJ s.v. A. III. 5 lend no support to this rendering 
here. 
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in poetic language sometimes means little more than ''two,"' its 
root meaning is ‘‘of two sorts," !^ a meaning visible in such 
places as Alc. 760, Hip. 928 (almost a distributive), Hec. 124, 
fr. 189, Aesch. Ag. 123, fr. adesp. 187. We might suppose that 
the basic meaning would be retained, rather than its poetic 
extension, when the adjective is used predicatively, and this is 
borne out by such passages as Hdt. 2.76; Pl. Gorg. 500 D, Rep. 
439 D, 518 A, Crat. 432 D, Leg. 866 E, Apol. 18 D, Polit. 283 
E, Phil. 56 D; and Xen. Cyn. 3,1. My search of indices, lexica, 
and concordances reveals no certain instance where predica- 
tive ó.o00í means ''two.''!5 d) The usual translation, ‘‘This 
last is of two sorts," both imports an epanapboric expression 
(“this last") into a Greek text which does not have it and uses 
singular to represent the Greek plural. Had Euripides intended 
what his interpreters understand here, he could easily have 
written aiĝóç te: 01007) O° Hoe xoÙy àz41j uóvov xtA. (Cf. Hec. 
897 and Pl. Gorg. 517 D for the singular óvcoógc.) e) Lastly, 
except for the mistaken scholium on this very passage, aidos 
has no plural.!$ 

We must pause here to answer an objection raised by Segal 
(299), that we have in our passage a reference to the Hesiodic 
distinction (Op. 317-18) between a good and a bad aidos. Such 
a reference is unlikely..For even if Hesiod had distinguished 
between a good and a bad aidos, what he says would not be 
relevant here. Hesiod's concern is with a delicacy that pre- 
vents a man from working to earn his bread. This has nothing 
to do either with Phaedra's situation as a woman or (more 
important) with the generalities she makes. about the impedi- 
ments to to kalon or ta chresta. The Hesiodic passage is on an 
entirely different level and has to do not with the impediments 
not to to kalon but to material welfare. 

In fact, however, Hesiod does not distinguish two kinds of 
aidos. For surely the oùx aya07# of Op. 317 should be taken 
predicatively (‘‘is not a good caretaker of’’) just as it is in 500, 


14^ See P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, 
s.v. dic. 

15 At Pl. Rep. 528 B it seems to verge on "two," but ‘tof two sorts” is 
possible. In Xen. Symp. 8, 9 it is attributive. 

té Tt is true that Plutarch (De virt. mor. 448 F) understands these lines in the 
usual way. On this see below, n. 25. 
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where there can be no question of two sorts of hope.!? There is 
only one kind of aidos, a quality of self-restraint or respect 
before the claims of others, a concern with measuring up to 
accepted standards in their eyes. In the overwhelming majority 
of cases, this quality is regarded as an indispensible virtue, one 
of the cornerstones of Greek ethics, especially of the nobility. 
Yet the Greek popular ethic reflected in Hesiod and Homer is 
not one of absolute principles of universal applicability. Both 
Hesiod and Homer (Od. 17.347 and 577-78) are prepared to 
admit that the sensitivity to the claims of others that the aris- 
tocrat is expected to exhibit all the time may in some cases be a 
luxury the poor man can ill afford.!? **Hesiod's double aidos"' 
is a chimera. There is only one aidos, and it is only occasion- 
ally harmful. The supposed Hesiodic references therefore 
evaporates, and nothing prevents us from reading Hip. 385-87 
as a discussion of pleasure. 

We may therefore translate ‘‘some out of laziness, others 
because they give precedence to some pleasure other than to 
kalon. Life's pleasures are many: long talks and leisure, a 
pleasant bane, and aidos. But they are of two sorts, one no ill 
thing, another a burden upon a house. If propriety were clear, 


17 This is true whether we read the indicative with the medieval MSS., as 
Solmsen does, or the infinitive with the papyri, as does West. Hesiod's point is 
not to describe (‘‘The bad sort of aidos customarily cares for the needy man’’) 
but to recommend. Similarly in 500. See West ad loc. Note that when Hesiod 
wants to distinguish two things called by the same name, he does so explicitly, 
as in Op. 11-12. At Hom. Od. 17.347 oùx dya@n is clearly predicative. 

18 Euripides has the Hesiodic situation in view in fr. 285.11-14, though the 
text is corrupt. Similarly Ion at Jon 337 tells Creusa that her (quite proper) 
aristocratic aides will accomplish nothing for her and therefore, in her present 
circumstances, had better be put aside. But I find no solid evidence that 
Euripides or anyone else in his period or before regarded either the word as 
genuinely equivocal or the thing as intrinsically bad instead of detrimental in 
certain circumstances. Soph. fr. 842 N? and fr. adesp. 528 are similar to Jon 
337: if you possess the genuine virtue of shame, it may harm you in certain 
circumstances, especially if you are dealing with those who have no shame. 
This would be one obvious way to explain Eur. fr. 365 N?, though we have no 
context and speculation is unwise. Finally, no far-reaching conclusions should 
be based on fr. adesp. 556 where we do not know what relation there is 
between shame and cowardice. There are no grounds, therefore, for thinking 
that aidos was regularly conceived of as an ambiguous term. When people find 
fault with it, they generally do so in the same spirit as our ‘‘nice guys finish 
last.” 
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the proper way to speak, there would not be two things de- 
noted by the same letters." !? 

We are still left with two questions: How can aidos, which is 
almost always a virtue and which our text calls a pleasure, 
obstruct the realization of ta chresta? And how are we to ex- 
plain Phaedra's odd list of pleasures? The two questions are 
closely related, and the answer to neither is complete without 
the answer to the other. The answer to the first is that aidos 
does not obstruct the realization of an honorable life. For in 
385-86 we are explicitly told that while one sort of pleasure is 
harmful, the other sort is not. This ought to apply to the pre- 
ceding list. Lines 384-85, therefore, are a list not of harmful 
pleasures but of harmful and harmless pleasures together.?° 
Long leisurely talks are a pleasure and harmful, for reasons to 
be discussed below. Modesty or respect is, for a noblewoman 
of good character like Phaedra, a pleasure and benign for pre- 
cisely the same reason that ro kalon is a pleasure: both are 
indispensable elements of the good life. Indeed, aidos is the 
very characteristic that aims at ro kalon, what is noble and of 
good repute, and avoids to: aischron, what is the reverse. Aidos 
is practically a sense of honor, and to kalon is the honorable 
conduct at which it aims.?! Aidos becomes a plausible pleasure 
once we realize that ''pleasure'" is not synonymous with 
temptation. 

Phaedra's list of pleasures, to take our second question, is a 
lot less odd when viewed in this light than before. To find a 


1? It can be demonstrated that the usual view of xatoóc, as the proper occa- 
sion for exercising one sort of aidos rather than another, is almost certainly 
wrong. For, in the first place, ''if only the occasions for practicing these two 
qualities were clear” is a rather roundabout way of saying ‘‘if only the distinc- 
tion between the two were clear.” Second, such an interpretation is particu- 
larly awkward since, on the usual view, one sort of aidos has no proper 
occasion but is always and essentially out of place. Third, on the usual view 
Phaedra contradicts herself. For having eliminated knowledge as the decisive 
element in the good life in 377-79, she is made to introduce it here by calling for 
a knowledge of proper occasion. This then becomes the decisive factor in 
realizing the good rather than tenacity as before. The meaning of xargóg here is 
the more basic one ''what is proper, appropriate, just right’’ (Barrett, p. 231). 
The context suggests that the particular propriety in view here is propriety in 
speaking. 

20 Cf. Claus, p. 231. 

21 Cf, Arist. EN 1116228 and von Erffa, pp. 36-38. 
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place for aidos in a list of bad pleasures is virtually impossible, 
though on a list of pleasures good and bad, it is easy. Some 
oddity remains, however, for even as a list of good and bad 
pleasures, uaxgaí te Aéoyai . . . aióóg te is not a very repre- 
sentative collection. These items might well stand on such a 
list, but it would make a great deal of difference whether they 
stood alone or after mention of other and more obvious plea- 
sures. I am led reluctantly to the suggestion that we may not 
have Phaedra's whole list as Euripides wrote it and that there 
may be a lacuna before 384. 

The character of the items on the list is not the only indica- 
tion that something is amiss with the text. There is also their 
number. One would expect a list introduced by the phrase 
‘There are many X’s’’ to have at least three items on it.?? As I 
count them, there are only two here. For uaxçai Aéoyai and 
OxYoÀfj are not two items but one: *'long talks and the leisure 
therefor” or “‘long leisurely talks." Not only are the two no- 
tions so closely allied as inevitably to be taken as a hendiadys, 
but also a singular xaxóv stands in apposition to them both. It 
is not plausible to suppose that a Greek of the fifth century 
could regard leisure tout court as an evil.?? But that Phaedra 
regards long leisurely talks as an evil marks her values as iden- 
tical with those of other Euripidean heroines (cf. Andromache 
in 7ro. 651ff. and Hermione in Andr. 929ff.) and indeed with 
those of Hippolytus himself (cf. 645-48). Line 384, therefore, is 
a single pleasure and aidos is a second. I appeal accordingly to 
my reader's intuition: let him reread the passage and see 
whether he thinks that it is clearly right as it stands, and 
whether a line and a quarter containing only two items, and 
two items of such a character, is likely to be the whole of what 
Euripides wrote to follow ''Life's pleasures are many.” 


22 Cf. Andr. 96, 1132, Hec. 280, Tro. 38, El. 333, Hel. 269. Two counter- 
examples from the Medea (719, 1033), both in passages far less discursive and 
more personal than ours and both containing obvious items, serve rather to 
confirm than to allay suspicion. 

23 Cf. Jon 634 and Xen. Cyr. 7.5.42 cited by F. Solmsen, ‘‘Leisure and Play 
in Aristotle's Ideal State," RAM 107 (1964) 199-202. In Soph. fr. 287 N? it is 
only oyoÀ5 qualified by efxaia that is harmful. In the next century Theo- 
phrastus defines eros as zá00c yvyns ayola&ovons (Stob. 4.20.66 Hense), but 
the earliest indications that leisure was regarded as essentially destructive are 
Hellenistic. See Eduard Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford 1957) 212 and the literature 
cited by him. . 
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Such a lacuna can, of course, be filled only exempli gratia. 
But if our interpretation of d:ocai ô’ elolv is correct, we can 
say something about its contents. Like the line and a quarter 
we possess, it will consist of both good and bad pleasures, 
things both worthy and unworthy of standing in a place of 
precedence, of being the goal?^^ of one's life. The pleasures 
unworthy of such treatment would surely include some of the 
more obvious temptations such as food, drink, and sex, or 
perhaps wealth. The good pleasures might include various as- 
pects of to kalon, morally good qualities which give pleasure 
because they are morally good, or they might be things like 
health that are so essentially innocent that they rarely if ever 
become temptations. To explain the omission of these lines 
(there need have been no more than two or three) we must only 
make the not extravagant assumption that the last of the miss- 
ing lines contained some form of the word 7óov/j, e.g. 


TOV O& yAvxvrártov zótov 
aírov ve yetuad’ nóovaí, tó T’ evoeBéc. 


The scribe finished writing our line 383, his eye jumped from 
one occurrence of 7óovaí to the next, and he resumed writing 
with our 384. 

The supposition of a lacuna clarifies several things. First, a 
longer list of pleasures makes their two-fold character more 
easily evident and facilitates understanding óuocai Ó' £ioív as, 
on our view, it must be understood.?5 (The same effect if 
achieved by the second form of 5ó0ov59 postulated above.) Sec- 
ond, Stobaeus’ dé in 384 may preserve the truth from the origi- 
nal context in which it made sense.?9 Third, even if it is merely 
a slip for re, that re now functions differently, not as a correla- 
tive to xaí but connecting 384 with what precedes. This seems 
to be an improvement: hendiadys does not seem to welcome 
separated te . . . xaí.?? 


24 See LSJ s.v. xoot{ümu I.2.b. 

25 That Plutarch, cited above in n. 16, understood these lines as he does is 
evidence that the text had lost the lines I postulate before his day. 

26 On the quality of Stobaeus' text, see Barrett, pp. 82-83. 

27 Juxtaposed ve xaí at Hip. 164, Soph. El. 36, Bacchyl. 11.12, elsewhere I 
find only single xaí or re. See the discussions in C. A. Lobeck, Sophoclis Aiax, 
2nd ed. (Leipzig 1835) ad v. 145, C. Collard, Euripides: Supplices (Groningen 
1975) ad vv. 447-49, and A. S. F. Gow, Theocritus (Cambridge 1952) on 7.57. 
See also J. D. Denniston, Greek Prose Style (Oxford 1960) 62. 
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At this point I wish to make it clear that I put forward the 
theory of a lacuna as a suggestion only, a suggestion I do not 
think I have proved and which is not necessarily entailed by 
the foregoing reinterpretation. What I think I have proved is 
the reinterpretation: that Phaedra's speech is an explanation of 
her resolve to die, not a palliation of past failure; that her 
discussion of pleasure is Greek, not Kantian, and allows for 
pleasure in virtuous conduct; that aidos is just such a good 
pleasure; and that pleasure, not aidos, is the ambiguous no- 
tion. The arguments of Claus and others for these points have 
been largely ignored. It should now be necessary for those who 
disagree with this reinterpretation to make a detailed reply. 

It remains to consider a few consequences of this rein- 
terpretation for the play as a whole. Phaedra's speech shows 
her to bea resolute woman who understands clearly the moral 
issues that confront her and is prepared to take drastic action. 
She is clear-eyed not about what weaknesses have caused or 
are about to cause her downfall (she doesn't admit a past fail- 
ure or anticipate a future one) but about the course of action 
necessary to achieve to kalon in her life, to avoid disgrace and 
the baseness that is its cause. Like any member of the nobility 
in a shame culture, she sees essential continuity rather than 
discontinuity between an individual's internal moral qualities 
and his reputation, though she can make.this distinction if 
necessary (cf. 413-14). She operates with the notion of fo kalon 
in an uncomplicated way, with the untroubled assurance that 
both adultery and bad reputation are to be avoided and that 
avoiding either or both is a goal worth giving her life for. One 
important consequence that might be drawn from our rein- 
terpretation of her great speech is that the dramatist is not 
inviting his audience to be more complicated than Phaedra but 
to enter fully into her aristocratic values and her struggle to 
realize them. In particular, I suggest that a widely-held view of 
the play, according to which Phaedra fails because she is weak, 
conventional, and overly concerned with the opinions of 
others, is mistaken. Evidence for this view has mostly been | 
sought in the lines we have just reinterpreted when those lines 
were read as a discussion of a problematic aidos. Now that this 
interpretation has been called into question, we should briefly 
examine the rest of the evidence. Is Euripides inviting his au- 
dience to regard Phaedra as a misguided creature who mistakes 
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the appearance of goodness for goodness itself, and are we to 
see her suicide and accusation of Hippolytus, the culminating 
act of her life, as a condemnation of the conventionality and 
superficiality of her values, her desire for evxAeta? 

Now that her remarks on aidos, leisure, and gossip are seen 
as part not of a self-accusation but of a moral credo, we may no 
longer look for Euripides' condemnation there. Weakness has 
been detected in Phaedra's failure to resist the Nurse. But it 
can be argued, and I argue elsewhere, that Phaedra makes as 
stout a resistance as one could ask for to the Nurse's attempts 
both to break her silence and to dissuade her from suicide, and 
that she relents in the one case because the Nurse applies a 
combination of force and suppliancy that is meant by the 
dramatist to appear irresistible and in the other because she is 
tricked. We are left with her lying note. Yet the bare fact that 
she causes the death of the young man she thinks is her enemy 
and the enemy of her good name would not in the fifth century 
have been regarded, without further encouragement from the 
poet, as evidence of moral failure. The sentiment that to bene- 
fit one's friends and harm one's enemies is the mark of an 
agathos dies hard. It is still evident in Aristotle despite Plato's 
attempt to make Greek morality more enlightened,?8 and we 
must beware of assuming in Euripides' audience standards that 
are essentially Christian. If Euripides meant us to judge 
Phaedra by other than prevailing standards, it was surely his 
duty to let someone—the Chorus, Hippolytus, Theseus, Ar- 
temis, Phaedra herself—hint that Phaedra's life is the reductio 
ad absurdum of her principles. Yet those who know the truth 
say no such thing.?? Neither Hippolytus nor Artemis has any 
reason to be overly generous toward her, yet Hippolytus’ as- 
sessment is gentle (1034-35) and Artemis sums up her character 
in the word yevvaiórgc (1300-1). The poet has given us no 
inducement to look behind the glittering shame-culture values 


28 See, for example, EN 1124b27ff. and 1125a5ff. Cf. André Rivier’s remarks 
in the discussion following Winnington-Ingram’s paper, p. 196. 

29 To imply that Phaedra’s xaxóv yevýooua: in 728 is an admission that she 
has failed to be an agathos, as Segal does (289), is to ignore the difference 
between the neuter and the other two genders of this word. The neuter means a 
bane, and implies no prejudice to the arete of any individual who may be so 
described. Indeed, it is precisely the agathos who is most able to be a bane to 
his enemies. Cf. Hom. J/. 13.454 and 21.39. 
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that lie on the surface of this play. Phaedra has lived and died 
by the standards appropriate to an agathos. In the crisis of her 
life, when the struggle to secure her honor and her good name 
became most intense, she did not flinch but paid for them with 
her dearest coin, her own life.?9? Those who write patronizingly 
of her do so in the face of the only judgments the dramatist has 
given us and on the basis of standards he could not assume and 
did not invoke. 

One final conclusion concerns the word aidos in the rest of 
the play. Although this word is now no longer the raison d'étre 
of Phaedra's speech, it is an important word, it and the verb 
aiósia0a. occur several times in the play, and we ought to be 
able to speak convincingly of the theme of aidos, a task which 
Dodds' interpretation fails, and Solmsen's declines, to per- 
form. Aidos is mentioned twice by Phaedra (244, 335) as has 
already been noted, but also twice by Hippolytus (78, 998), and 
this is one of the many resemblances between these two 
characters that generally go unnoticed.?! All four of these oc- 
currences denote aspects of the same thing, a sense of honor, a 
devotion to high standards, a desire to attain to kalon and to 
avoid to aischron. These are admirable qualities and they 
prove fatal to their possessors: rò Ó' &Uyevég oe TOV MOEVOV 
andAecoev, says Artemis to Hippolytus, and her judgment 
holds good for Phaedra as well.?? For the realization of Aphro- 
dite's revenge relies heavily on the very virtues of the two 
mortals whose lives she destroys. In 1307-9 Artemis points to 
both Hippolytus’ justice in not taking his father's wife and his 
scrupulosity in not breaking his oath. Without these qualities in 
her victim, Aphrodite could not have taken her revenge. And 
these qualities are aspects of the aidos that waters the un- 
touched meadow (78) and that keeps him from doing wrong 
(998). 


30 Cf. Theseus' unwittingly truthful remarks (describing, however, only one 
of her motives) at 964-65. 

31 The fullest treatment of their similarities known to me is that of Harry C. 
Avery, "My tongue swore, but my mind is unsworn,' " TAPA 99 (1968) 19-35. 

32 Line 1390. For a view of Hippolytus' character more favorable than usual, 
see George E. Dimock, Jr., ‘‘Euripides’ Hippolytus, or Virtue Rewarded,” 
YCS 25 (1977) 239-58 and David Kovacs, ‘‘Euripides’ Hippolytus 100 and the 
meaning of the prologue,” CP 75 (1980) 130-37. 
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Phaedra's aidos is also a virtue, and one in which she de- 
lights (cf. 385 with 78), and it likewise proves fatal. Her sense 
of obligation to her good name finds expression in the verb 
aiócio0a. in 244, and this is the motive for her suicide. Since 
madness is a disgrace, and to be right in her mind causes her 
unendurable pain, the only recourse is the unconsciousness 
not of madness but of death. In 335, it is aidos that leads her to 
respect the Nurse's suppliancy.?? Both of these qualities are 
necessary for Aphrodite's revenge, for a Phaedra who lacked 
the first would not have killed herself and one who lacked the 
second would have gone to her grave with her secret intact. It 
is this same aidos, this passionate devotion to honor, that leads 
her, when the Nurse has betrayed her secret, to buy credit for 
her lying accusation at the cost of her own life. It is her corpse 
that enfeebles the only defense that Hippolytus can make 
without breaking his oath, as Theseus points out (960-72). 

Aidos, scrupulosity, a sense of honor, the desire to realize to 
kalon in one's own eyes and in the eyes of others, has proven 
fatal to both Phaedra and Hippolytus in their struggle with 
Aphrodite, but for both, defeat has overtones of moral victory. 
The popular wisdom of fr. adesp. 528, xaxóv yào aida@s £v0a 
TAVOÔËÈS xoatei, receives fresh confirmation, if any were 
needed. But both Euripides and his audience were familiar 
with other standards than this (GA 7? xaAGc Env 9 xadd@s 
t£Üvnxévat tov edyev yon) and could presumably distinguish 
between a long and a virtuous life. They would see that both 
Hippolytus' prayer (87) and Phaedra's wish (426-30) for the 
latter have been fulfilled. 


DAVID KOVACS 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


33 Cf. Rivier’s remarks on the importance of the suppliant gesture, p. 195. 


THE ACTUALITY OF LUCIAN'S 
ASSEMBLY OF THE GODS 


The question that we here try to answer is why Lucian, who 
wished to amuse, chose the subject of his Assembly of the 
Gods for this purpose when he did. Croiset! examined it from 
the standpoint of a deep underlying philosophical attitude but 
concluded that Lucian was no Voltaire. Caster? examined the 
relation of Lucian's dialogue to the religious thought of his 
time and expressed surprise at the inadequacy of the dialogue 
as a historical document. It gives no impression of the extent 
and seriousness of the cult of Asclepius, and it does not even 
mention Sarapis. On p. 346 Caster asks: 


A-t-il vraiment pensé aux réalités contemporaines en écri- 
vant son dialogue? On peut lui laisser le bénéfice de la 
coincidence; mais, méme dans l'hypothése la plus favo- 
rable, d'un puissant phénomène historique il n'a tiré qu'une 
fantaisie trés incomplète, contenue dans des limites que la 
réalité dépassait depuis longtemps: il ne s'est pas occupé 
des nouveaux dieux les plus en vue, et n'a pas non plus, 
sauf d'une facon très vague, noté les besoins religieux que 
les nouveaux cultes satisfaisaient. L'Assemblée des dieux 
pose une fois de plus, et d'une facon aigué, le probléme des 
lacunes de Lucien. 


It is no criticism of Bompaire? to observe that in his ch. 5, 
‘Actualité ou pseudo-actualité," the essay is mentioned only 
once and for a very small point. Bompaire could see no mean- 
ingful actuality. 

The Assembly of the Gods receives a chapter to itself in R. 
Helm's famous Lucian und Menipp (Leipzig and Berlin 1906) 
152-65. In this book Helm studies the use which Lucian made 
of the satires of the long neglected or forgotten author Menip- 
pus in order to reconstruct the content and characteristics of 
the works of Menippus and also to recover the relative 


! M. Croiset, Essai sur la vie et les oeuvres de Lucien (Paris 1882) 207-35. 

2 M. Caster, Lucien et la pensée religieuse de son temps (Paris 1937) 335-46. 

3J. Bompaire, Lucien écrivain: Imitation et création (Bibliothèque des 
Écoles Françaises d'Athenes et de Rome, fasc. 190 [Paris 1958]). 
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chronology of Lucian's dialogues. On p. 16 he says of Lucian: 
“wo uns Anspielungen begegnen, die mit seiner Lebenszeit 
nichts zu schaffen haben, wird man mit Recht glauben auf 
Menipps Fährte zu sein."' The Assembly of the Gods is one of a 
group of fifteen closely connected dialogues of Menippean or 
Cynic inspiration. Four of these, the Icaromenippus, the Zeus 
Confounded, the Zeus Trag. and the Assembly of the Gods, 
carry us to Olympus in drawing on a Menippean model, but 
Helm on p. 165 disallows much freedom or actuality in the way 
Lucian used the model in his Assembly of the Gods. 

In a thorough re-examination of Helm's thesis and the bio- 
graphical data J. Schwartz, Biographie de Lucien de Samosate 
(Collection Latomus 83 [Brussels 1965]) reduces considerably 
the indebtedness of Lucian to Menippus. Moreover, he finds 
that Celsus, 'A4707c Adyos influenced Lucian's Assembly of 
the Gods. Whereas Helm (pp. 153ff.) recognized a link between 
Celsus and the Assembly of the Gods, Schwartz, pp. 23ff. in- 
sisted that the '44707c Aóyoc, dated between A.D. 161 and 
164, constituted a terminus post quem for the dialogue, which 
he considered to have been composed shortly after Lucian's 
return to Athens in 165, i.e. composed in 165 or 166. 

The date to which Schwartz arrived for the Assembly of the 
Gods in his book of 1965 is based on an assessment of the style 
and of literary influence with absolutely no reliance upon the 
reflection of what questions agitated the political life of the 
Athenians as Lucian returned. Schwartz on p. 82 characterized 
the Assembly of the Gods as merely a ‘‘pâäle reprise du Zeus 
tragédien,’’ infelicitously because the background which gives 
the dialogue its piquancy had not yet come to light. Now that it 
has come to light, the background negates the criticism but 
: provides a remarkable corroboration of Schwartz's date, as we 
shall see. 

The dialogue concerns the qualifications of full-fledged citi- 
zens in the city of the gods as well as the metics and strangers 
about whom the meeting has been convoked. When the pre- 
siding officer (Zeus) calls for order, the herald (Hermes) makes 
the traditional announcement of the Athenian assembly (Tíg 
&yogeveuv BotAetat;). Momus, who later appears in the bill as 
secretary, arises and says that some among us, not content to 
have themselves become gods instead of men, are trying to get 
their attendants recognized. Some, he explains, who were half 
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of human descent, were now trying to get their servants and 
thiasos companions into heaven, and these followers were now 
getting distributions on an equal basis and were sharing in the 
sacrifices, all without ever having paid the gods the traditional 
tax of (Athenian) metics. 

Zeus, shocked, demands specifics, and Momus proceeds to 
name names. This very noble fellow, Dionysus, was half of 
human descent, on the mother's side, and she was not even a 
Hellene but a Syro-Phoenician. Momus is less than enthusias- 
tic about Dionysus himself, but he is outraged by the spectacle 
of the companions of Dionysus who have been admitted, Pan, 
Silenus and the Satyrs, a dreadful looking crowd of Syrians, 
etc. No wonder the gods have lost the respect of mankind! 

Zeus warns Momus to say nothing about Asclepius and 
Heracles who are admirable gods worth many others. Momus 
promises to respect them though he comments that even they 
bore the marks of fire. About Asclepius and Heracles this has a 
different meaning, but the reader was supposed to recognize 
that occasionally good new citizens were ex-slaves who had 
been branded at one time. Even Heracles was an ex-slave of 
Eurystheus, as Momus in fact points out. 

Momus, at Zeus’ command, foregoes mention of Gany- 
mede's birth but selects Attis, Corybas, Sabazius, Mith- 
ras who does not even speak Greek, the dog-faced Egyptian 
(Anubis), the spotted bull of Memphis (Apis), Trophonius, the 
charlatan Amphilochus, all newly admitted gods whom he 
characterizes as ‘‘base-born and fraudulently enrolled” (Har- 
mon's translation). Then after allusion to non-existent deities 
like Virtue, Physis and Destiny, excogitated by silly 
philosophers, he asks leave to read a bill that has been drawn 
up by Sleep. 

There follows a formulaic decree with preamble, motiva- 
tions and proposals which are a take-off on actual decrees, 
particularly those of the council and demos at Athens 
(0£06y0a4 tH Bovdy xai và Ojuq), first to set up a commission 
of seven gods of full standing, namely three from the ancient 
council, that of the time of Cronus, and four including .Zeus 
from the. Twelve. Thereby Lucian probably suggests some- 
thing like a committee drawn partly from the Areopagus and 
partly from current officials (Zeus himself, nine archons, one 
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general, one herald of the council and demos).^ The commis- 
sion, after taking the regular oath, are to examine the creden- 
tials of all who claim a right to belong to the synedrion, i.e. if 
not birth-certificates (dxodeiËEeis tot yévovc), then graves of 
their ancestors. 

The dialogue concludes with a burlesque of the vote by show 
of hands? with Zeus calling for the affirmative vote and then 
changing his mind and proclaiming the bill as passed. 

There is a good deal of ordinary fun in this dialogue, and the 
background is partly that of Lucian's dislike for many 
would-be philosophers. Also incidental references to Athenian 
antiquities (e.g. the tax on metics) occur. But the main target is 
surely the complete enfranchisement of unworthy elements in 
a noble city of ancient prestige. While Lucian may have had a 
common phenomenon in mind, it seems to the writer clear that 
the dialogue was triggered by the excitement over the trigonia 
at Athens in the joint reign of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus. 

In 1966 over two-hundred fragments of an inscription in the 
Roman Market-place at Athens produced a long text of a letter 
of Marcus Aurelius in edict form with an important section on 
a compromise reversing an earlier attempt to make the 
Areopagus return.to.its ancient requirement of three genera- 
tions of good birth (now interpreted as free birth rather than 
citizen birth) on both sides of the family. The original reform 
and the compromise or relaxation of the trigonia are explained 
by S. Follet® in a study to which the student is directed. The 
"letter" of Marcus Aurelius sole emperor (c. A.D. 174/5) fol- 
lowed the failure of a previous attempt in ‘‘our epistle.’’’ 


i 


* D. J. Geagan, The Athenian Constitution after Sulla (Hesperia Suppl. XII 
[1967]. 

5 The showing of hands probably began at Athens as J. A. O. Larsen, CIPh 
44 (1949) 170 argued, and its continuation at Athens down to the third century 
after Christ is attested by the decree for M. Ulpius Eubiotus Leurus, Hesperia 
Suppl. VI (1941) p. 128, line 31. 

6S. Follet, ‘‘Lettre de Marc-Aurèle aux Athéniens (EM 13366): Nouvelles 
lectures et interprétations," RevPhil 53 (1979) 29-43. The section on the 
trigonia occupies lines 57-81 and 93-102. 

7 The reading 15v Emoto Av n{uleréoay in E 67 was made independently by 
W. Williams, ZPE 17 (1975) 37-78 and S. Follet. 
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The communication of Marcus Aurelius makes it clear that 
for political activity at Athens, that is, for membership in the 
Council of the Five Hundred, a man himself must be freeborn 
and not manumitted, but the requirements of ingenuitas for 
three generations on both sides of the family are now (c. A.D. 
174/5) reduced for the Areopagus, where in the present it suf- 
fices if the member had a father who was freeborn and not 
manumitted and where in the future it will suffice if both father 
and mother have been freeborn and not manumitted. These 
changes, explained by S. Follet, are much regretted by the 
emperor but are sadly recognized as necessary both at Athens 
and elsewhere because of the decay of old families. The em- 
peror offers better treatment for those who have been enrolled 
contrarily if they resign without waiting for expulsion, and he 
refers to Areopagites previously exposed during investiga- 
tions. 

In recognizing the failure of the attempt to restore the old 
standard of the trigonia Marcus Aurelius refers to it as made 
jvíxa tO nag’ a)roig Exxgitov ovvéðgiojv] éxavayayeiv 
EmetodOnyv moos to mahatov £8oc (lines 56f.). Since in line 67 he 
refers to the notice of an earlier decision as ''our epistle,” we 
should look for an epistle addressed in the name of the two 
emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus to the synedrion 
of the Areopagus. In 1976 the present writer suggested that the 
heading of an epistle of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, 
dated in A.D. 165 before Dec. 10 by the latter's fifth tenure of 
the tribunician power, belonged to the epistle meant by Marcus 
Aurelius. The assumed connection provided a date, but the 
name of the recipient was not preserved. The present writer, 
when he composed the article, ‘Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus [to the Athenians], A.D. 165," ZPE 20 (1976) 179-81, did 
not know that a third fragment of the inscription, previously 
represented by one Agora piece and one of unknown prove- 
nience in the Epigraphical Museum, had been recognized as 
joining the old Agora piece. The new piece does supply the 
name of the recipient by implication because the space is not 
large enough to accommodate the titles of all three corpora- 
tions. With the kind permission of T. Leslie Shear Jr., director 
of the Agora Excavations, and of B. D. Meritt we here repub- 
lish the inscription with a photograph showing the join. 


CA 
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Three fragments of white (Pentelic) marble. Fragment A, pre- 
serving part of the smooth back and of the rough-picked left side, 
was found in 1953 in the Agora excavations in a Byzantine wall. It 
is now I 6602 in the Agora Museum. Fragment B, EM 8402 of 
unknown provenience, has been in the Epigraphical Museum for 
many years; preserving part of the smooth back but broken away 
above, below and at the sides, it is 0.225 m. high, 0.19 m. wide 
and 0.068 m. thick (not having any of Fragment A's raised edge). _ 
Fragment C was found face down as a drain cover in the court- 
yard of Roman House H in the Agora excavations. John McK. 
Camp II, who made the connection, notified the writer that 
Fragments À and C join as one piece, 1.03 m. high, 0.33 m. wide, 
and 0.08-0.085 m. thick. 

Previous publication: B. D. Meritt, Hesperia 32 (1963) 25, no. 
26 (A only) with photograph; [A. G. Woodhead, SEG 21, no. 
508]; J. H. Oliver, ZPE 20 (1976) 179-81 (A and B only). Frag- 
ment C is previously unpublished. 
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Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus [to the Areopagus], Fragments A & C. 
Courtesy of the Agora Excavations, Athens.. 
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The epistle concerns a synedrion that is described as the oldest 
and most famous, and surely this means among the Greeks. 
The oldest synedrion still existing among the Greeks in A.D. 
165 was that of the Areopagus, where Aeschylus and Hel- 
lanicus located the trial of Orestes. It was also the most fa- 
mous according to Isocrates, Areopagiticus 37, or’ eixóvog 
abtny (sc. tv ¿ÈE "Age(ov adyou flovAáv) dueveyxelv tov èv 
toig "EAAgot ovveóoíov. 

In A.D. 165 the reform focused on the Areopagus, because 
the Areopagus, recruited from ex-archons, was the permanent 
and most influential part of the Athenian government, and 
status as an Areopagite was the highest at Athens. In the de- 
cline of old families willing to accept the expense of an archon- 
ship rich men of dubious antecedents had found an opportu- 
nity. The relaxation of old tests of eligibility reflected a 
weakening of old standards of political and social life which in 
the opinion of Marcus Aurelius needed to be stopped particu- 
larly at Athens, the most widely recognized model of a Greek 
city. The new men who were in A.D. 165 recently rising to the 
Areopagus included many grandsons and even sons of freed- 
men. This was the element which seemed most alien and unde- 
sirable to Marcus Aurelius.? 


8 F, Jacoby, FGrHist 323a, F 1. 

? 'Two questions come to mind. Why did the emperor intervene in the affairs 
of Athens, a free city? The answer which the writer gave in Hesperia Suppl. 
XIII (1970) on the first publication of the edict of c. 174/5 still seems to him 
right. Since Hadrian at the request of the Athenians had revised for them ‘the 
laws of Draco and Solon," the new version of the Athenian constitution like 
the newly frozen praetorian edict at Rome could not be altered without the 
emperor's consent. Athenian leaders had an opportunity to sound out Lucius 
Verus during his visit to Athens in A.D. 162. The proponents of a less strict 
rule were encouraged to admit grandsons and sons of freedmen to public office 
by the permissive attitude of Lucius Verus, who may not have understood 
them clearly or foreseen the consequences. Later when others became 
alarmed or indignant, the matter was brought to the attention of Marcus Au- 
relius, presumably by an embassy sent to Rome. Marcus in 165 corrected the 
abuse in this epistle which came to the Areopagus in the name of both em- 
perors. The reimposition of the trigonia and the expulsion of the ineligible from 
the Areopagus ultimately (c. 174/5) failed, because the original conditions 
worsened during the Plague and the new war (on the northern frontier). The 
second question is when the first type of eligibility, namely citizenship on both 
sides of the family for three generations, was replaced by the second type, 
namely free birth on both sides for three generations. It was clearly not a 
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In summary the epistle of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus [to the Areopagus] at Athens gives us the exact year of 
the appeal made by the emperor, A.D. 165, and by elimination 
even the exact address, namely the Council of the Areopagus 
itself. The epistle, badly mutilated, opens with a reminder of 
the corporation's ancient prestige. The subject of the appeal 
can be understood from the later communication of Marcus 
Aurelius sole emperor relaxing the ancient custom. The entry 
of a disturbing number of what were felt to be unworthy ele- 
ments into the oldest and most famous synedrion among the 
Hellenes called forth the epistle of A.D. 165, which resulted in 
Athenian action reimposing the old, second type of trigonia 
and in a series of investigations into the credentials of many 
Areopagites. The excitement at Athens inspired Lucian to 
compose another Menippean dialogue on the agitation of Zeus 
over the loss of Olympian prestige because of the excessive 
number of unworthy elements who had been accepted as gods. 
The dialogue ends in a decree calling for investigation of cre- 
dentials and in an exercise of authority by Zeus himself. 

The Assembly of the Gods is no pale repetition of the Zeus 
Trag., but it may have been hastily composed. Two passages, 
however, now seem more in artistic conformity with the spirit 
of the dialogue. In $4 Momus commends the attitude of Zeus, 
mois yàg totto Baailixdy og GAg0ÓOG xai ueyaAógpoov. 
Years ago the adjectives might have seemed less in accord with 
the assumed republican setting, but if one sees in Zeus not only 
the traditional ruler of gods and men but also the counterpart of 
the Roman emperor, the adjectives no longer suggest that Lu- 
cian had not thought the dialogue through. In $14 Zeus appears 
as prytanis, a good Attic term but one that might have seemed 
outdated for the role. It would not seem outdated for the role of 


change made in the Hadrianic or even Augustan restoration of the constitution, 
because the presence of new Athenians in the Areopagus is already attested by 
Cicero, Pro Balbo 12.30: Vidi egomet imperitos nostros cives Athenis in nu- 
mero iudicum atque Areopagitarum certa tribu, certo numero, cum ignorarent, 
si illam civitatem erant adepti, hanc se perdidisse, nisi postliminio reciperas- 
sent. It probably went back at least to the second century B.C. when grants of 
Éyxtgoig ceased (cf. Jan Petirka, The Formula for the Grant of Enktesis in 
Attic Inscriptions (Prague 1966]). The change was far enough back so that 
Marcus Aurelius could speak of the second type of trigonia as the ancient 
custom (rò xalaiôv E804). 
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the Roman emperor, because in the Roman Oration 90 Aelius 
Aristides calls the emperor tov ztávrov tovtwr Éqooóv te xai 
xovtaviv. But Caster's main criticism of the dialogue, that 
Lucian did not busy -himself with the most prominent new 
gods, now appears to be aside from the point: they did not 


serve. Caster misunderstood the background and purpose of 
the dialogue. 


JAMES H. OLIVER 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE EARLIEST TRANSPOSITION IN PROPERTIUS : 


There can be no doubt that, as R. M. Ogilvie demonstrates 
in his recent study of Lactantius' quotations, the authors of the 
fourth century and later acquired their limited knowledge of 
classical literature far more often from intermediate sources 
than from first-hand acquaintance with the originals.! One 
should, however, exercise a certain amount of caution in in- 
venting intermediaries where none survive, particularly in the 
case of Lactantius, who is the first person to cite directly from 
a number of authors. Among the quotations that deserve closer 
scrutiny is that from Propertius, an author for whom Lactan- 
tius provides the first direct quotation, of four lines (4. 1.11-14) 
at Div. Inst. 2.6.14. 

Ogilvie argues that Isidore's use (18.4.1) of the same passage 
"indicates a derivative, second-hand source for the quota- 
tion.” That is possible, but is by no means a necessary con- 
clusion. Lactantius quotes four lines, and uses them for the 
information they contain; Isidore quotes only one, for a lexical 
item (bucina), and has a textual variant, ad arma for ad uerba. 
Since Isidore's quotation is the first line of Lactantius' (al- 
though not, as will be seen below, in Propertius), it may well be 
that Isidore knew the line from Lactantius himself. 

Whatever Lactantius’ source, however, it is striking that he 
offers not only the first quotation of Propertius, but the first 
transposition as well. In speaking of Romulus’ use of the 


! R. M. Ogilvie, The Library of Lactantius (Oxford 1978). I owe my knowl- 
edge of Lactantius' quotations to Professor Ogilvie's book and to a seminar on 
the subject that he gave at Harvard University several years ago; without that, 
I would not have been able to differ with him. 

? Setting aside allusions in other poets (for which see D. R. Shackleton 
Bailey, Propertiana [Cambridge 1956] 267ff., with references to earlier collec- 
tions) and epigraphic attestations (CLE 1785), the quotations to be found in the 
testimonia to Schuster's edition number only ten other than the passage under 
discussion, in Charisius, Donatus (Vita Vergilii), Servius, Macrobius, 
Diomedes, Priscian, Nonius and the auctor de dubiis nominibus. Lactantius is 
the earliest, although there can be little doubt that the grammarians' sources 
were earlier. 

* Ogilvie, op. cit. 10. 

* Bucina is glossed in Festus (Paulus 29.15L.) and in several later glossaries. 
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asylum to increase the population of Rome and of his creation 
of the first senate, he writes: 


Ita conflauit ex his omnibus populum legitque in senatum 
eos qui aetate anteibant et patres appellauit, quorum 
consilio gereret omnia. de quo senatu Propertius elegiarum 
scriptor haec loquitur: 
bucina cogebat priscos ad uerba Quirites: 
centum illi in prato saepe senatus erat. 
Curia, praetexto nunc quae nitet alta senatu, 
pellitos habuit, rustica corda, patres. 


No editor of Propertius has noticed that the lines are cited in 
the order 13, 14, 11, 12, although that fact is dus noted by 
Brandt in his edition of Lactantius. 

The question must clearly be asked: given that the text of 
Propertius has suffered so much disordering—whether or not 
one accepts the more drastic transpositions favored by some 
editors—is it possible that Lactantius' quotation is correct or, 
if not, if it reflects.a very early stage of manuscript dislocation? 
An argument can be made for either order. In favor of that in 
the manuscripts of Propertius is the fact that he is here de- 
scribing locations in Rome, and it is the site of the Curia that 
prompts these thoughts. On the other hand, it might be 
suggested that the order is chronological, as in Lactantius' ver- 
sion: verses 13-14 describe the selection of the senate from the 
Quirites, 11-12 the meeting of that senate on the site of the 
future Curia. 

Even if, on the whole, the order of lines in the manuscripts 
seems somewhat more probable, we should not ignore the ear- 
liest witness to an extremely corrupt tradition. Carelessness on 
the part of Lactantius, or of his immediate source (if not the 
text of Propertius cited at first hand), 1s obviously a possibility 
to be considered; nevertheless, it may well be that there is in 
Lactantius evidence that the text of Propertius was disrupted 
at a very early stage. In any case, the fact of the variation 
surely deserves to be reported. 


J. E. G. ZETZEL 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


5 S. Brandt, ed., Lactantius, Diuinae Institutiones (CSEL 19; Vienna 1900). 
The other variant in the quotation, nunc quae in line 11 for quae nunc of 
Propertius' manuscripts, is probably of no significance. 


DIOGENES' APOPHTHEGM FROM HERCULANEUM 


The Herculaneum graffito which reports an apophthegm by 
Diogenes has been the subject of discussions. First of all, the 
text: 


Aioyévns 6 xvvixóg quAó00qogc ióOv yvvaixa 
VIO zotauot qeoouévgv einev ‘PES eéoeoo0at 
tò KAKHN nrò xaxod. 


It is known that the writer of the graffito was not sure about 
his spelling (he spells péocoo@az instead of péoso0a:); in par- 
ticular, for reasons which will soon appear evident, it must be 
noted that, in the capital used by the writer of the graffito, the 
word xaxyv is written KAKHN, with no accent: the accented 
form xax1jv is only found in the transliterations of the graffito 
as they are printed by the various commentators. For the sake 
of brevity I refer the reader here to the latest contributions.! 
The difficulty which has hitherto puzzled the critics lies in the 
fact that the neuter article ró precedes what has until now been 
taken to be the feminine accusative form xax/jv. Boegehold's 
suggestion is too violent, in the sense that he, by putting a full 
stop after péogeo0a:, separates mégeo@a: from vad xaxoŸ, 
whereas it is clear from the words ozó zxorauob gegouévnv 
that the phrase méoeo@a: nò xaxoû cannot be split up. 
Moreover, Boegehold thinks that the words xav ind xaxoû 
are an allusion by Diogenes to the proverb uù xaxóv 
xax@ ido@at: this is impossible, because the difference be- 
tween the words xaxnv ózó xaxo? and uy xaxdv xaxid iào0at 
is so great that nobody could possibly recognize, in Diogenes' 
words as put into his mouth by Boegehold, the allusion to the 
proverb as postulated by Boegehold. Lebek's hypothesis en- 
tails re-writing the text in such a fanciful manner that nobody 
will follow him. The best contributions remain Schubring's and 
Strohmaier's. The two scholars have demonstrated that the 
point, in Diogenes' apophthegm, lies in the fact that the 


1K. Schubring, in Hermes 90 (1962) 240f.; G. Strohmaier, in Hermes 95 
(1967) 253-55; A. L. Boegehold, in Gr. Rom. Byz. Stud. 9 (1968) 59f.; W. D. 
Lebek, in Zeitschr.f.Papyr.Epigr. 22 (1976) 293-96. 
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philosopher considered women as xaxóv, an evil. Strohmaier 
suggested altering xaxýv into xaxóv: the witty point in 
Diogenes' words would thus reside in the double xaxóv, in the 
sense that one xaxóv (the woman) is being carried away by 
another xax6v (the murderous river, which kills the woman by 
drowning her). The corruption of xaxóv (which Strohmaier 
postulates to be the original word) into xax5v is, however, 
neither phonetically nor palaeographically convincing. Schu- 
bring, in his turn, has shown that the point of the apophthegm 
is sharper if we suppose that the woman was regarded by 
Diogenes as an even greater evil than the murderous river: 
accordingly, Schubring suggested reading àgec géosoO0ai 
drÔ xaxotd xáxióv tt, which is of course too drastic an al- 
teration of the text. If we consider that the writer of the 
graffito is not very learned (he spells pépeoo0a. instead of the 
correct géoec0a1), and that the ending «ov in neuter forms 
(such as xáxiov) was, in Hellenistic times and later, pro- 
nounced -in and spelled «v, -7v or -eiv (on all this cf. Mayser- 
Schmoll, Grammatik der griech Pap., [Berlin 1970] 130f.), it 
will become clear that KAKHN, as spelled by the writer of the 
graffito, is nothing but xáxiv, that is to say, the neuter xóxiov 
spelled according to the current Hellenistic phonetic and 
graphic habit. Thus, by realizing that KAKHN is not a 
feminine form, but the neuter form, we have killed two birds 
with one stone, namely we have accounted for the neuter arti- 
cle ró, and we have restored the sharpness of the point in 
Diogenes’ apophthegm. The philosopher said: ‘‘let the xáxiov 
(i.e. the woman, who is even worse that the murderous river 
which is killing her) be carried away by the xaxóv (i.e. by the 
wicked river, which is killing the woman).”’ 


GIUSEPPE GIANGRANDE 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


LA GRANDE LISTE DELPHIQUE 
DES THÉARODOQUES 


La stèle inscrite dont il s’agit a été publiée en 1921, par 
André Plassart,! avec autant de soin que de science. Le texte 
dresse sur cinq colonnes la liste des hótes locaux qui à travers 
le monde hellénistique «accueillaient les théores» envoyés par 
la ville de Delphes; ces messagers allaient annoncer tous les 
quatre ans les Pythia pentétériques et tous les deux ans, à 
partir d'une date qui se situe selon l’hypothèse la plus récente 
en 245 avant J.-C., les Soteria triétériques.? De par sa nature la 
liste fournit un échantillonnage de prosopographie tres dis- 
persé dans l'espace; de plus, entre le début de la gravure et les 
dernières additions, le dossier s'étale sur trois quarts de siècle, 
au moins, qui correspondent, dans l'histoire de Delphes, à la 
seconde moitié de la domination étolienne et aux premieres 
décennies de l'hégémonie romaine, de 225 (ou plus haut en- 
core) à 150 environ. La découverte en 1936 d'un nouveau 
fragment? ainsi qu'une série de relectures ponctuelles ou par- 
tielles, entreprises par divers hellénistes, appelaient une réédi- 
tion* qui tint compte de toutes les remarques présentées depuis 
1921; j'espere la publier dans un délai raisonnable. Nous vou- 
drions ici dire quelques mots de la conception et de l'exécution 
de la liste au long de 75 années, et d'autre part donner un 


! BCH 45, pages 1-85. Auparavant quelques fragments avaient été édités par 
B. Haussoullier et par A. Nikitsky. Plassart indique que, sur les 647 lignes 
publiées dans son article, 165 seulement étaient, au départ, accessibles aux 
chercheurs. Toutefois il avait «communiqué sa copie des lignes II 65-76, 80, 82 
sq., 106-29 et III 4-9 à Hiller von Gaertringen, éditeur des inscriptions d' Ar- 
cadie dans le Corpus; ces 55 lignes ont trouvé place à la page XXVII des IG 
V2, Corollarium delphicum Il» (Plassart, p. 3 en bas); nous en retrouverons 
quelques-unes tout à l'heure. 

? Cf. Daux, BCH 104 (1980) pp. 115-20. 

3 Il porte les restes de 18 lignes, et son raccord, aussi bien épigraphique que 
matériel, a entrainé une redistribution de la colonne I. Voir Daux, REG 62 
(1949) pages 12-19. 

5 Je n'ai jamais perdu de vue cet objectif depuis les années 20, et je l'ai 
poursuivi activement depuis une quinzaine d'années. 

5 Elle fera l'objet d'un fascicule du Corpus delphique. 
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exemple des résultats obtenus par une révision qui s’est effor- 
cée d’être méthodique.® 


+ K 
* 


La liste, qui est géographique et consiste en une série 
d'itinéraires régionaux (itinéraires souples dans le détail), n'a 
pas été gravée d'un coup. Elle était dans le principe répartie en 
zones, attribuées à autant de délégations delphiennes. Bien 
vite on s'apercut que c'était une gageure que de la tenir à jour; 
on avait commencé à la graver dans la pierre sans attendre que 
l'ensemble du dossier füt rassemblé, classé, bien établi. Il n'est 
pas du tout sûr que la colonne II et la colonne HI soient 
strictement contemporaines l'une de l'autre, et le rapport de la 
colonne II avec la colonne I ne saurait être précisé avec 
rigueur. Il reste que ces trois premières colonnes constituent 
ce que j'ai depuis toujours appelé la liste de base, par rapport 
aux colonnes IV et V. Au cours des décennies on procéda 
aussi par rasurae assorties de corrections, et par additions in- 
sérées dans les intervalles entre deux colonnes ou entre les 
lignes ou en bas de la colonne, etc ... J'ai expliqué dans un 
article récent" combien l'histoire de la liste, de son avance- 
ment, de ses repentirs posait de problémes. C'est, en bien des 
passages, la bouteille à l'encre. 

Avant d'établir un bilan, il fallait mener à bien l'étude 
paléographique et diplomatique. Que la colonne I remonte au 
Ie siecle est aujourd'hui certain, mais sur un point de détail 
jai dà attendre l’heureuse découverte à Chypre d'une base 
inscrite et l'autopsie minutieuse d'un coin de la stele pour étre 


$ Au sens qui a été défini dans les Acta of the Fifth Epigraphic Congress 
1967 (parus en 1971) pp. 4-5. 

? Cité note 2 à propos de la transformation des Soteria par les Etoliens et sur 
la date de cette reprise en main; sur l'aspect et l'état des colonnes IT et III voir 
les pages 121-23. On comprendra mieux ces problèmes si l'on se reporte à 
l'article « Listes delphiques de théarodoques,» REG 1949, p. 1-30, prolongé par 
BCH 81 (1957) pages 393-95 et BCH 89 (1965) pages 658-64 et 1010. Sur un 
autre plan, celui d'une honnête vulgarisation, citons REG 80. (1967) pages 
292.97, et, dans le discours prononcé le 25 octobre 1979 à la Séance publique 
annuelle des cinq Académies de l'Institut de France, les pages 19-20.—En 1921 
A. Plassart avait donné, p. 2, un dessin de la stèle. Un dessin mis à jour figure 
BCH 1965, p. 662. | 
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en mesure de transformer en affirmation le paragraphe central 
de la page 24, REG 1949, où je me contentais de déclarer: 
«Tout porte à croire ...»9 Les rapprochements prosopog- 
raphiques entre la liste et chacune des villes concernées sont 
encore rares; leur nombre augmente lentement; ce travail de 
patience sera sans doute accéléré par le Lexique onomastique 
que prépare l'Académie britannique. En 1971 j'ai été heureux 
de pouvoir confirmer la conjecture de Chr. Habicht à propos 
de la colonne III, 17: Plassart lisait ‘Elixiac le nom du 
théarodoque de Phères; le recoupement suggéré par Habicht 
est assuré par la stèle”: (/T]eogóíxxaz. 


* * 
* 


En 1965 j'avais présenté des leçons nouvelles, dont la men- 
tion de la ville de Sardes,!? colonne I, dés la seconde moitié du 
Iè siecle; à la place d'un banal Timolaos le nom HíugaAog 
entrait dans la prosopographie arcadienne, colonne II 78. Je 
voudrais aujourd'hui proposer un déchiffrement de quelques 
lettres qui permet de redresser un passage boiteux, aux lignes 
68-71 de la partie arcadienne, une fois encore. 

A. Plassart présente ainsi les lignes 68-71 de la colonne II: 


68 &yv Aovooic "AÀxérag 'Ayíovozc. Ieioíag 
69 év Kieitrogt "Ayíag "AváEurzoc. Nixéa 
70 vac. Aauiov “Ayns "AAs(ov | 

71 vac. Aeivagyos Asg&iuAÓóyov 


Il fait avec raison de /Teioíag Nixéa une addition disposée sur 
deux lignes (question de place), et il détache chacun de ces 2 
noms, par un point, de ce qui précede.!! Acun probléme donc 


8 Voir le BCH 1980, p. 123, où j'ai trouvé l'occasion de m'exprimer à ce sujet 
avec pleine assurance. 

? Voir Demetrias 1(1976) page 191, où Habicht expose les faits. C'est un bon 
exemple du róle que jouent les conjectures dans un déchiffrement rendu dif- 
ficile par l'état de la pierre; ici encore renvoyons au passage signalé déjà 
note 6. 

10 Voir maintenant BCH 1980, p. 122. 

1! Pour faire court je ne parle pas ici de l'édition de ces lignes dans IG V 2, 
page XXVII (voir ci-avant la fin de la note 1); les menues erreurs commises par 
Hiller von Gaertringen témoignent de la difficulté qu'il a eue à interpréter la 
copie de Plassart. Ce dernier n'a pas relevé, en 1921, les divergences entre les 
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pour la ligne 68 (à laquelle se rattache le patronyme de 
ITeioias, gravé à la fin de la ligne 69), ni d'ailleurs pour la ligne 
71. Mais comment interpréter la prosopographie des lignes 69 
et 70? L'index des noms, BCH 1921, pages 72 sqq., enregistre 
Ayíac Aauiov, 'Avá&uimoc Aauiov, "Aygc "AAs(ov.? 

Un premier contróle m'avait montré que le sigma final de 
Anaxippos, d'ailleurs pointé dans le BCH, devait céder la 
place à un Y. Le premier théarodoque s'appelle donc ‘Ayiac 
"Avaéízzov.!? Dès lors le génitif Aauiov devient plus qu’ 
embarrassant. Une révision persévérante me donna 4AMOY, 
avec un 4 initial au lieu du A pointé, et sans iota après le M. 
C'était en apparence le second élément, banal, de quelque nom 
composé en -óauoc. Mais la situation restait bloquée. Partant 
de cette aporie je m'apercus que le Y que Plassart et moi-même 
à sa suite, dans un premier temps, lisions comme évident 
(génitif en -ov) pouvait être aussi bien un 7. Il devenait enfin 
possible de regrouper Aapo et ATH .'* Une derniere vérifica- 
tion me permit en effet de lire et d'écrire Aauotáyrc, sans avoir 
à pointer aucune lettre. Le nom, qui m'était absolument 
étranger, est là, et il faut en rendre compte brièvement. 

Le second élément? se retrouve dans une série de termes 
techniques (voir le Reverse Index de Buck et Petersen, p. 701), 


deux éditions; bien des lecteurs de JG V2 ont dû être tentés de faire confiance à 
une présentation qui semblait avoir, et peut-étre avait en 1913, la double 
= garantie des inventeurs français et de l'éditeur allemand. 

12 Pour tous ces noms je reproduis l'accentuation de l'éditeur, sans prendre 
position. Les IG écrivent "Ayíag et ‘Ayiwv. 

13 De méme en II 73 Plassart écrit @iAwy Moioéagc, en ajoutant que «le 
deuxième nom est peut-être au génitif, sans 2». J'ai lu pour ma part Motoéa ; le 
premier théarodoque de Thelphoussa s'appelle donc Awr Moio£a. 

1^ Voir REG 1971, pp. 364-65, l'embarras longtemps créé par un groupe 
ATHZ qui, après deux avatars (Ozovaygc, Aygoavóoióac), est devenu 
Aynouwy; la derniere incarnation de ce théarodoque de Tithorra (Phocide), Col. 
III, 37 (addition), me parait assurée. Elle ne pouvait étre connue d'Olivier 
Masson lorsqu'il a consacré, à la fin d'un important article des Beiträge zur 
Namenforschung 16 (1965), plusieurs pages (170-76) aux composés en -ay7ç et 
au nom Ayzzc. Il écarte (p. 176, note 77 a) «le nom bizarre Oewvaync» et s'en 
tenait à la seconde lecture (de Wilhelm, en 1924), tout naturellement. Pour le 
nom simple Ayg il a enregistré «l'homme de Kleitor», qui devient, on va le 
voir, un Zapotdáyrc. 

15 Pour lequel on se reportera aussi au Dictionnaire étymologique de Pierre 
Chantraine, s.v. vácoo , page 1096, col. I, au numéro 9 des ‘‘Dérivés’’: «com- 
posés sigmatiques tardifs aotio-téynçs, ueoo-, óuo-, év-ctaync, év-ráytov». 
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ainsi que dans deux noms propres retenus par Bechtel HPN, p. 
418 (cf. p. 131 et p. 175), que je cite: 


-Tayns zu einem Abstractum *ráyog ‘‘Ordnung”’ 
Ata-tayns Mavtiwebc 
Ev-tayns Kogóóvóao Theben (avec une remarque in- 
génieuse sur cette combinaison). 


Le Mantinéen, que je ne vois cité nulle part ailleurs, parait 
dans Mnemosyne N.S. 43 (1915) p. 376 (IIIe siècle avant notre 
ere), et il est d'autant plus le bienvenu que Damotages de 
Cleitor appartient au méme domaine arcadien. Il est signalé 
dans le répertoire de Dornseiff-Hansen à partir de HPN. Et 
l'on trouve dans ce méme répertoire un Damotages (venu, lui, 
du Pape-Benseler); c'est un philosophe pythagoricien, de 
Métaponte, connu par Jamblique, 36 (à quoi je me suis re- 
porté); mais il ne figure pas dans les répertoires qui me sont 
familiers; une recherche plus poussée est en cours. 

Citons enfin quelques lignes posthumes de Wilhelm publiées 
par Kl. Wundsam et H. Engelmann, avec l'aide de R. Merkel- 
bach, ZPE 29 (1978): «IG H? 5665, Evray.; Mevávógov 
'"AvagAvotiog. Ich ergänze E?váy[y |c.!$6 Als Adjektivum ist 
evtayns, soviel ich sehe, freilich nicht bezeugt . . . Ich glaube, 
den Namen Evréynçs auch in dem grossen Verzeichnis aus Iulis 
IG XII 5, 609, col. IV Z.176 vermuten zu sollen.» !? 

La liste delphique enregistre donc à Kleitor trois théaro- 
doques et non quatre; ils se nomment, à raison d'un per- 
sonnage par ligne: 


16 La ZPE rappelle que la recension dans laquelle Wilhelm proposait cette 
restitution avait été déposée à l'Académie de Vienne par l'auteur le 12 mars 
1941, et que Eutages a été d'autre part proposé par W. Peek, AM 67 (1942) 
paru en 1951, 92, n° 152. 

17 Afin de réserver une autre possibilité pour le dernier personnage, je pour- 
suis en note la citation: « Als erster der Koresioi [dans l'inscription de Ioulis] 
ist...Táygc genannt. Am Anfang des Namens sollen nach der Abschrift drei 
Buchstaben fehlen, doch stehen die ersten erhaltenen in solchem Abstant, dass 
vor tayys sehr wohl nur zwei verloren sein könnten» . Il faudra revoir la pierre, 
car la remarque de Wilhelm autoriserait aussi bien à restituer [ A:aréyns], soit 
deux lettres et demie. En résumé la prosopographie des noms en -raynç se 
borne, semble-t-il, à cinq personnages: 2 Damotages, 1 ou 2 Diatages, 1 ou 2 
Eutages. | 
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69 ‘Ayias Ava&ínzov 
70 Aapotayns ‘Akeiov 
71 Aeivagyos Ae&iAóyov 


Il n'y a pas de conclusion à ces quelques remarques sinon 
que chaque paragraphe, chaque ligne de la liste pose des ques- 
tions. La nouvelle édition permettra de faire le point; mais 
nous avons l'intention, en préambule à celle-ci, de résumer 
dans un prochain article notre expérience de relecture et de 
recherche: méthode, analyse, échecs et succés, mises en 
garde. 


GEORGES DAUX 
SORBONNE, PARIS | 


THE OLDEST GREEK SOUND-CHANGE* 


That IE *[i-] is doubly reflected in Greek as both ¢- and *- 
has been known for a long time and in some form or other this 
fact appears in all handbooks. This duality of development 
must be quite ancient for it is already present in Mycenaean 
documents in the form of an opposition between zV- and 
(J)V-, e.g., ze-u-ke-si Cevyeot, PY Fn 50.9), abbreviated ZE 
(an ideogram) at Knossos (KN So 894), ze-so-me-no (Ceoouevau, 
PY Un 267.4) but jo-i-je-si (ot * tévor, PY Cn 3.1). Efforts to 
find parallels to this two-fold development in Albanian (Mann, 
1952: 38, Cabej, 1956, Minshall, 1956) and Armenian (Minshall, 
1955) have been resounding failures and this feature remains 
uniquely diagnostic for Greek.’ | 

Despite the fact that examples of &- < *[i-], roughly equal 
the number of examples of ^- < *[i-], there is an unfounded 
handbook tradition that '- is the ‘normal’ reflex and that it is ¢- 
that must be explained, though a significant minority, e.g., 
Pedersen and Sapir, observed that there is a widespread pho- 
netic development of [j-] to [z,2,3,3], possible early values of 
5, and regard ‘- as the reflex that must be explained. 

A number of explanations for this state of affairs have been 
proposed. Neogrammarians reconstructed two palatal con- 
tinuants, a semivowel *i- that yielded Greek ‘-, and a spirant 
*j- that yielded &-; but the phonological system of PIE 
cannot symmetrically accommodate a voiced palatal spirant 
and the distribution limited only to initial positions renders 
the phonemic status of such a reconstruction dubious. Pedersen 


* A preliminary version of this paper was read by Jaan Puhvel of the Classics 
Department, UCLA to whom I am grateful for suggestions and encourage- 
ment, although I alone am responsible for the views expressed below. 

1 Sievers attempted to correlate the Greek variation of ‘-/E- with the Old 
Alemannic variation of @-/j- in a few words. For this fragile material see Streit- 
berg (1895: 60). Despite Lehmann's endorsement (1952: 60), Cowgill (1965: 
161) doubted these on semantic grounds. Actually PG */y-/ is retained in 
Old Alemannic verbs and lost in other categories; we see here not the effects 
of PIE phonetics but of Germanic intonation patterns. Besides Cowgill's 
critical review of the Greek evidence for Lehmann's thesis, see also Beekes 
(1969: 95-98). 
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(1932: 263) thought £- was the correct reflex and attempted to 
explain apparent '- initial etymologies as errors or special 
cases; but it is impossible to discount equations like àyvóg : : 
Av yasnó ‘worship’ < PIE */iagnos/. Sapir (1938) also believed 
¢- was the regular reflex and derived °- from sequences of la- 
ryngeal plus *[i-]. This view was adopted by Sturtevant; and 
though not credited as such, it appears to be the source of 
Mann's peculiar notion that IE had two phonemes *i- and *‘i- 
(1952: 38), a bizarre marriage of neogrammarian atomism and 
Sturtevantian laryngealism. Lehmann (1952:74-79), following a 
suggestion of Hammerich (1948: 12-15), proposed deriving C- 
from sequences of voiced laryngeal plus *[r], citing the parallel 
development of voiced non-bilabial stops plus *[i-]0 as a source 
of ¢-. This view has been widely adopted and counts among 
its supporters several of the most prominent modern Indo- 
Europeanists. 

There are, however, severe flaws in Lehmann's hypothesis. 
Other IE sources of Greek ¢-, totized? voiced non-bilabial 
stops, show that voicing alone is not the source of the 
affricated reflex. Few, if any, laryngealists would subscribe to 
the notion of stopped articulation in the voiced laryngeals; yet 
if taken seriously this is what the parallelism with other 
sources of C- implies. Furthermore, iotized non-bilabial 
voiceless stops also yield a pre-Greek affricate, the voiceless 
counterpart of pre-Greek *$-, commonly spelt c- in Ionic and 
t- in Attic, e.g., ofrec, vijrec ‘this year’ < */kieA-uetes/. If the 
parallelism between the voiced laryngeals and the voiced 
iotized non-bilabial stops were valid, we should expect voice- 
less laryngeals plus *[i-] to be reflected as *o-/r- not ‘-. 

Semantically the comparisons adduced to show that roots 
with initial £- originally began with a laryngeal—Cvydv ‘yoke’ 
:: oiné, ‘rudder,’ reins’; Cégveos ‘west wind’ : : oïgw ‘I 
copulate; Gerai ‘spelt’ : : fa 'chaff'—are weak. Since Hittite 
iugan ‘yoke’ fails to show a laryngeal, Hittite i-Shai ‘binds,’ 
Luwian hi*hiyanti ‘they bind,’ even if related to Góvvvuu 
‘gird,’ ceases to be meaningful? Moreover, these etymologies 


2 [ use the term ‘iotized’ without reference to phonetics but as a convenient 
label for sequences plus -i-. 

3 Like a bad penny this equation of Sturtevant's, endorsed by Lehmann, 
keeps turning up. The most probable cognate of ifhai is OIn sinati ‘he binds’ 
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operate by means of unmotivated Schwebeablaut—or in Ben- 
veniste's terms non-paradigmatic variation between themes I 
and IL; the change in terminology cannot conceal an ad hoc 
suspension of normal morphophonemic processes. Elsewhere 
Puhvel, a supporter of Lehmann's theory, has urged the value 
of morphophonemic rigor in laryngeal investigations (1959, 
1960). This is a view with which I concur; unfortunately, in 
consequence of accepting it, I find Lehmann's thesis unsatis- 
factory. The development of ¢- and '- from *[i-] is a purely 
internal Greek phenomenon with which initial laryngeals 
have nothing to do. 

Pedersen (1932) gathered all of the supposed reflexes of 
initial *[i-] in Greek. Since that time only one new item, Cntodc 
‘avenger,’ has been added. Seven roots show indisputable `- 
reflexes: 

1) óc ‘that which,’ PIE */io-/, Oln ya- ; 

2) Bn ‘youth,’ PIE */ieEg"e-/, Lith jega ‘strength’; 

3) jzag ‘liver,’ PIE */ek"r-/ (Greek length is morphologi- 
cal, not etymological), OIn yákr-t, Arm leard (Arm l- for *{i-] is 
regular, see */ieug^?-/ below); 

4) àyvóg ‘worship,’ déoua ‘I worship,’ dyioc ‘holy,’ PIE 
*/jaÿ-/, OIn yaj-, Av yaz-; 

5) douivn ‘battle,’ PIE */iudh-/, Oln yudh- ‘fight’; 

6) ga ‘season,’ PIE */ioEre-/, OE gear ‘year’ < PG*/yæ 
ran/ shows e-coloring, hence E; 

7) áxog ‘remedy’ (apparently a psilotic form); PIE */iako-/, 
Welsh iach ‘healthy.’ 

Two other cases are semantically weaker: 

8) adeds ‘heavy,’ PIE */indro-/, OCS jedrit ‘swift’ (‘strong 
in some modern dialects); 

9) fueoos ‘tame,’ PIE */ieEm(e)ro-/, OE gomer, OHG 
jàmar (<PG*/yzmraz/) ‘pain, sorrow.’ 

Two more etyma must be mentioned because of special 
problems they cause: 

10) fu ‘I send,’ PIE */-ieE-mi/, OIn yati ‘goes’; the Greek 


from a root */sE,i(E,)-/. This exactly parallels the structure of strnati ‘spreads’ 

< */str-ne- Q-/ and the laryngeal-less form sitd- matches strtd-. Crossland 
CPS, ^95 1) plausibly explained Hittite i- as prothesis and accounted for 
Luwian hishiyanti by comparing Oln titan ‘they stand’ thus */(s)E,i-sE,iE,- 
onti/ : : *K(s)ti-stA,-onti/. 
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form with reduplication is a neology. Unlike other reduplicated 
verbs, e.g., ví0nui ‘I put,’ the OIn etymon does not show re- 
duplication; the original was */-4u. 

11) eivatéoes ‘husband’s brothers’ wives,’ PIE */E,i(e)- 
nA,ter-/. Oln yatar- and probably the Phrygian iavareo- are 
zero-grades but an e-grade is attested in Lith jénté; */E,/ vo- 
calized in pre-Greek to £- hence “éevatéo-; this contracted to 
the long vowel ev which always scans as a long vowel in 
Homer. *[i-] in this word is intervocalic and therefore not the 
subject of this investigation. 

Definitely to be rejected are the following: 

13) dueis ‘you,pl’ which is not related to GAv yuz, Lith 
jus but is a zero-grade of the oblique stem */ues-/ with a pro- 
nominal suffix of obscure function, */us-mes/. 

14) ärtw, compared with OIn yabhati ‘he copulates’; Russ 
ebët points to PIE */iebh-/;* 

15) àuágà ‘trench, aqueduct’ compared with OCS jama 
‘pit’ is too inexact semantically and phonologically; 

16) éyía ‘a game like '"jacks" ' compared with Lat iocus 
‘joke’ is semantically weak and forms wid, werd also occur.? 

Another six cases are good examples of C- from *[1-]: 

17) Cevyvuus ‘I yoke, Gvyóv ‘yoke,’ PIE */ieug™?-/,6 Oln 
yugá-m, Arm louc; 

18) Covvuu ‘I gird, Cwords ‘girt, PIE */ieQs-/, Lith jéostas, 
juosti; 

19) Ceraé ‘spelt,’ Guy ‘soup’ (originally ? ‘porridge’), PIE 
*A(e)uH-/, Oln yáuti, Lith java; 

20) Géo ‘boil,’ PIE */ies-/, Engl yeast, Alb n-gjesh; 

21) óo ‘gazelle,’ PIE */iork-/ Welsh iwrch; 

22) Gooóc ‘strong, neat,’ PIE */ieOro-/, OCS jarii. 

Additionally there are a large number of words, perhaps 
from a base */ieA-/: 


1 The Russian form could reflect a Proto-Slavic “&b- < *oibh- and point to 
PIE */Oeibh-/ along with Gk ofgw; Oln yabh- would then be a taboo me- 
tathesis. 

5 The above were dismissed by Pedersen (1932: 266-67) who also noted 
éxtixóg :: Oln yaksman-, an etymology I can't trace. Oln V yaks- ‘press, harry’ 
is poorly attested and thought to be a desiderative of the equally rare V yah- 
‘hurry.’ 

6 Meillet (Introductions: 93-94) accounted for some of the ‘pure’ velars as 
delabialized labiovelars after */-u-/: such sounds develop as palatals in Arme- 
nian e.g., loys ‘light,’ Gk Aeuxdç, OlInV roc- « */leuk ?-/. 
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23) Cgroóc ‘avenger’ : : Oln yatar- ‘executioner,’ */ieAter-/; 

24) Cnréw ‘ask’ : : Oln yäcati ‘seek,’ */ieAkVe(i)-/; 

25) Endosc ‘zeal, envy’; 

26) Cnuia ‘punishment loss, damage’. 

For this root compare *[ia£h-] Alb gjuaj ‘hunt,’ NHG Jagd, 
OIn yah-. 

To be rejected is Céguvgog ‘west wind,’ whose relation to 
oiqo, Oln yabhati '(he) copulate(s) is doubtful. Mycenaean 
documents record ze-pu,ro (PY Ea 56) and ze-pu,-ra, (PY Aa 
61) as placenames perhaps of Asiatic origin (Chadwick, 
1976: 80) and therefore £égvogoc may be suspected as a loan- 
word.” Moreover Zéqvoog' identification as a fructifier is 
questionable in view of his function as the slayer of the veg- 
etation-god Hyákinthos by diverting Apollo's discus and the 
fact that the westwind is not associated with any agriculturally 
important season in Greece. 

The two-fold development revealed by the etyma presented 
here can be accounted for by a single rule: 


ej“ +stop 
/ Ec VC] — continuant 


PIE */#i-/ 
C/ uus VE}, EE ] 


Of the ten acceptable etymologies that derive `- from *[i-] five— 
zao, &yvóc, áxoc, óouívg, and áópóc show a stopped con- 
sonant after the vowel. In four other cases—-oG, BN, juegos, 
and *u the phoneme following the vowel was */E/ which 
can be identified as */ 2/, a glottal stop.? In only one case is 


T One is tempted to relate Zégvooc with the Palaic god Ziparwa, but the 
scanty accounts of the latter do not point in that direction. 

8 The necessity for distinguishing two e-coloring laryngeals is based on a 
variety of extra Greek evidence. */E,/, [2], appears to vocalize as initial a- 
in Hittite, e.g., Gk 2ó, OIn su-, Hitt a$$u- « PIE */?su-/ ‘good,’ while the Hit- 
tite reflex of */E./, [S], is retained as a voiced fricative, either pharyngeal or 
(post)velar, e.g., mehur ‘time, season’ < */me S-ur/ and sehur ‘urine’ < */dhi(e)¢ - 
ur/ cf Luw dür ‘urine’ and Lat foetor ‘stench’ (see J. Puhvel ‘Some Hittite 
etymologies” Florilegium Anatolicum, Mélanges Emmanuel Laroche: 297- 
304, Paris, 1979 for this last item). The sequences */6 €/ and */& 2/ which merge 
as h in Old Indic and y in Greek are distinguished as c and s in Armenian, e.g., 
máhi-, uéya, mec < */meg¢-/ ‘big’ and ahám, éyó, es’ < */leg2 o/I.' 
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there no stop, óc. As Pedersen noted (1932: 263), the syntactic 
functions of the relative clause may have resulted in pre-Greek 
sandhi; thus óc was treated as a non-initial case. In contrast to 
this rule, stems beginning with C- all have a post vocalic seg- 
ment that is | 730°. want | (laryngeal fricatives, resonants and 
the sibilant) except for Gvyóv. The appearance of 5- here may 
be due to the influence of the full grade */ieug'"?-/ as in Geoyoc 
also ‘yoke’ where diphthongal */u/ was | 78°". want |. The pos- 
sibility of old sandhi from *ró60 svyôv as suggested in the past 
also cannot be ruled out. 

Beyond the dissimilative balance that emerges by identifying 
the [continuant] reflex, ‘-, with post-vocalic segments that 
are | *tontimant |» We see in the conditioning effects of the stop 
values of */dh/ in ouívr and */2/ in doa traces of an extremely 
archaic state of affairs in Greek phonology. The bifurcated 
reflexes of *[i-] depend upon the retention of */ 2/ as a phoneme 
and of stop reflexes of */dh/ before nasals rather than the reflex 
o seen in Attic. This development of *[i-] was probably one 
of the earliest phonological innovations that characterized 
Greek as a separate Indo-European idiom. 


MARTIN E. HULD 
ALHAMBRA, CA. 
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LATIN HALARE, ANHELARE 


FOR SEWALL WRIGHT ON HIS 90TH BIRTHDAY 


Itis an irony that the origin of many basic words of the Latin 
lexicon remains unknown. Scholars have persisted, correctly I 
think, in wishing to associate halo halare ‘exhale’ and anhelo 
anhelare 'gasp, pant, steam,' but the numerous attempts have 
succeeded neither phonologically nor morphologically; yet 
grains of truth are present in most of those earlier propo- 
Sals, for which see chiefly the etymological dictionaries of 
Ernout-Meillet and Walde-Hofmann ss.vv.! In what follows I 
do not propose anything radically new; I try, rather, to extract 
what is sound from earlier observations and what is plausible, 
or even obvious, from former proposals, and to combine this 
with new knowledge that has been crystallizing over the past 
third of a century. The best of the new builds on a long past. 

These verbs are clearly denominal. An old preverb an- is 
scarcely found in Latin,? and outside its claimed presence in 
anhelare vanishes from the range of possibility; we must 
therefore reject such an analysis. The / in both these words 
can be readily explained as is well known for humerus or 
ahenus, and as I have made clear for hedera.? But it could also 
be, if a true old h, the result of conflation on the semantic level 
with hio hiare ‘yawn, gape, open the mouth.’ 

We must therefore start from two forms, nearly synony- 
mous^ in sense, *Glo-/a and *anélo-/a. From this point on it 
seems that most of the difficulty which has led to the rejection 
of earlier perceptive insights derives from an unclear associa- 
tion of phonetic form with the correct member of the pair just 
posited. This unclarity doubtless rests on an imprecise percep- 
tion of the segmentation and derivative morphology of these 
two stems. 

Surely Thurneysen’s reconstruction *ana-slo- is basically 
right. No pre-form *an-slo is likely, since the root seen in Skt. 


! W-H 1938, 49 (ankelo), 633 (halo); E-M* 34 (anhelo), 288-89 (halo). 
? See, concisely, Jürgen Untermann, J/ES 1 (1973) 390 footnote 12. 
3 JIES 2 (1974) 87-93. 

4 This permits us to assume identical suffixations. 
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áni-ti is a set root throughout Indo-European. Moreover, it is 
not necessary to invoke a formation *an-ela like loqu-ela. 
However, Thurneysen's *an2-slo- should be furnished as the 
pre-form of *alo-/a, and not of *anélo-/a. An original *anasla 
would have given an Italic *anasla > Latin *ansla (by early 
syncope, as in dexter, princeps) > *ala (: scala « *skand-sla to 
scando; orilico < *en s(t)locod). 

On the other hand, a more modern representation of Thur- 
neysen's *ana-slo- would be *H,enH-slo-.5 From the work of 
Beeks and Ruijgh® on the basis of such related forms as Greek 
àveuos we now recognize that the second laryngeal in this 
base was *H,; therefore the reconstruction for *alo-/a is 
*HaenH,slo-, that is *H,enH,slo- = ana slo-. 

If we now start with a parallel formation fashioned upon the 
other Benveniste state of this set root we must depart from 
*H,neH,-slo. This would lead us to *néslo-/a > *nelo-/a. We 
need now only assume that alongside *anasla the semantically 
similar *nesla was revised to *anésla.’ It is this last in its 
descendant *anela that has yielded by a metathesis encouraged 
by halare® the Romance *alena? that we see in French halei- 
ne!’ etc. 

A suffix *-slo-/à in this ancient derivative for ‘breath’ is well 
paralleled in the related Skt. áni-la- (masc.) and Welsh anadl = 
Olr. anal < *ana-tlo-. 


Eric P. HAMP 
UNivERSITY OF CHICAGO 


5 This really just formalizes Meillet's (and others’) knowledge of the con- 
straints on *a to a primarily word-initial position. 

6 R. Beekes, The Development of the Proto-Indo-European Laryngeals in 
Greek (1969); C. J. Ruijgh, Lingua 26 (1971) 187-94. 

7 For the analogical extension of the initial syllable cf. anas anatis 'duck,' 
KZ 92 (1978) 31. It may well be more than metrical assonance that made 
Catullus associate anhelare and anima in his line (63.31) Furibunda simul 
anhelans uaga uadit animam agens. 

8 The fact that Aaläre had become obsolete in the spoken language does not 
rule out the possibility of learned influence. 

? alena actually occurs in a Carolingian text. 

10 This noun could well be older in folk speech than as a late deverbal or 
deadjectival. 


THE SONS OF PISO THE PONTIFEX 


Although much more accrues to the rubric of L. Piso (cos. 15 
B.C.) than for other nobiles in his age group (apart from the 
two Claudii), with manifold illumination for history, many 
problems remain.! He is an isolated figure, exempt from con- 
spicuous allies or enemies. Uncles or cousins elude detection, 
and even the identity of his wife—better perhaps wives. 

Born in 48, Piso would confront matrimony in the first years 
of the renovated Republic. Princesses were in the market. In 
25 the daughter of the ruler was consigned to his nephew, the 
youthful Claudius Marcellus. Nieces were also to be disposed 
of. Marcella (the younger) found a husband in this season, so it 
will be assumed: perhaps Messalla Barbatus Appianus (cos. 
12), who is attested later, perhaps some other youthful nobilis. 
Marcella and Julia were born in 39, as was likewise the elder 
Antonia, who fell to Domitius Ahenobarbus (cos. 16). À man 
might sometimes have to wait until a designated bride became 
nubile. The younger Antonia (born in 36) was kept in reserve 
for Claudius Drusus, the stepson of the Princeps.? 

Despite a link with the dynasty, albeit of the most tenuous 
(he was the little brother of ‘Calpurnia C. Caesaris’), the Pon- 
tifex managed to avoid entanglement.? His marriage to an Ig- 
nota produced a daughter, who married Nonius Asprenas 
(suff. A.D. 6). The eldest son of this match was consul suffect 
in 29. Piso's daughter (it follows) can hardly have been born 
later than 19 B.C.4 

The Pontifex in a long life might have engendered several 
sons—and sons of divergent ages. Compare Messalla Cor- 
vinus, the father of consuls separated by twenty-two years.? 
The search for those sons may not turn out remunerative, yet it 


! He engrosses six pages in PIR?, C 289. 

? For details of ages and marriages see PIR?, A 884f. (the daughters of M. 
Antonius); C 1102 (the younger Marcella). 

3 Only the Tacitean obituary notice (Ann. 6.10.3) reveals him a son of 
Caesoninus (cos. 58). 

* For the stemma, RE XVII, 870. 

5 Namely Messallinus (3 B.C.) and M. Aurelius Cotta (A.D. 20). 
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is impelled by a motive of more than normal curiosity. Several 
items come into the count. 

(1) M. Licinius Crassus Frugi (cos. 27). It was believed for a 
time that he might be a son of the Pontifex.® But the Pontifex 
was not a Piso Frugi; and the cognomen emerged with a Cras- 
sus a generation earlier, the consul of 14 B.C.? Hence a sharp 
revision, to modify stemmata of the Pisones.® 

(2) The governor of Tarraconensis, whom a brigand assas- 
sinated in 25: ‘praetorem provinciae L. Pisonem.'? Not a con- 
sular. Piso can be dislodged from the rubric of stray consuls, 
without effort, and to advantage. He was a praetorian legate, 
L. Arruntius (cos. 6) being detained at Rome.!? 

This Piso may have been born about 6 B.C. Perhaps a son of 
the Pontifex.!! The other consular family in this age can put in 
a better claim. The historian subjoins annotation: not a casual 
crime but the resentment of an injured Spanish community.!? 
By his choice language the historian evokes Sallust and that 
earlier Piso, proud and cruel and killed by the natives.'* 
Tacitus in his procedure is subtle and unobtrusive. His readers 
would not assume a son of the mild and exemplary Pontifex: 
nor, from the other line, harsh and rapacious, a descendant of 
Cn. Piso (cos. 23).!* 

(3) The youth Gaius, son of a Lucius. À poem of Apol- 
lonides celebrates the first shaving of his beard.!^ A son of the 


6 Thus C. Cichorius, Rómische Studien (1922) 339f.; E. Groag, RE XIII, 
338ff. (with the stemma, 273f.). Followed in Rom. Rev. (1939) Table V. A pair 
of dedications at Athens roused hopes, and some perplexity (IG IP, 4162; 4163 
— ILS 8813). 

7 IRT 319 (Lepcis); AE 1937, 317 (found in the sea near Pollenza). 

8 As argued in JRS 50 (1960) 12ff. = Roman. Papers (1979) 496ff. See now the 
stemma in PIR?, Vol. V, facing p. 54. 

9 Tacitus, Ann. 4.45.1. 

10 ef. JRS 46 (1956) 20f. = Ten Studies in Tacitus (1970) 56f.; G. Alfoldy, 
Fasti Hispanienses (1969) 67. 

11 Thus Münzer, RE III, 1383; Groag, PIR?, C 292. And likewise in JRS 46 
(1956) 21. 

12 Ann. 4.45.3: ‘sed Piso Termestinorum dolo caesus habetur, quippe 
pecunias e publico interceptas acrius quam ut tolerarent barbari cogebat.' 

13 Sallust, Cat. 19.4: ‘sunt qui ita dicant imperia eius iniusta superba crudelia 
barbaros nequivisse pati.' That is, Cn. Piso (qu. 65), assumed the father of Cn. 
Piso (cos. 23), cf. PIR?, C 286. 

14 That is, a son of L. Piso the Augur, consul in 1 B.C. 

15 Anth. Pal. 10.19. Thatis, two or three years after the toga virilis. Compare 
Claudius Marcellus in the poem by Crinagoras (6.161). 
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Pontifex (why not?) who liked and favoured poets Greek—and 
he was proconsul of Asia. Thus the alert Cichorius, adducing 
poems that acclaim a Laelius and a Postumus, the latter to be 
presumed Vibius Postumus, a proconsul of Asia.! This C. 
Calpurnius L. f. Piso engrosses a certain favour.!? 

Apollonides comes into another story. He celebrated a 
happy portent observed at Rhodes in the summer of A.D. 2. 
An eagle flew in and duly settled on the mansion of Claudius 
Nero.!? Nothing discountenances the notion that Apollonides 
devoted a poem to an adolescent son of L. Piso, who was 
proconsul in Asia in 8 B.C., or not long after.!? 

(4) C. Calpurnius, namely the Piso who adopted C. Calpur- 
nius Aviola, consul suffect in A.D. 24. In 21 Acilius Aviola, 
legate of Lugdunensis, intervened promptly when rebellion 
arose in Gaul." Nothing impedes, and everything recom- 
mends, identity of legate and consul.?! Hence a new Calpur- 
nius Piso, his father; who died before a consulship. 

(5) The parent of the C. Piso who lent his name (and little 
else) to the abortive conspiracy against Nero. This aristocrat is 
annotated and condemned by Tacitus: ‘multas insignesque 
familias paterna nobilitate complexus.’** There is no clue to his 
extraction. l 

C. Piso comes first on record as one of the Arvales in 38.73 
Given the prestige of the fraternity, he may have acceded to 
the fasces early in his reign of Claudius Caesar. Conjecture 
may put his birth not later than the year 8. His father is not 
verifiable among the consuls; and that father might well be 
identical with the C. Piso whose name was taken by C. Calpur- 


té C, Cichorius, Römische Studien (1922) 337ff. The Postumus of Anth. Pal. 
9.791 is taken to be C. Vibius Postumus (suff. A.D. 5); and the consular 
Laelius (9.280) may be D. Laelius Balbus (cos. 6 B.C.). 

17 Thus Gow and Page, The Garland of Philip II (1968) 163: there as 
elsewhere attaching ‘Frugi’ to the name of the Pontifex. 

18 Anth. Pal. 9.287, cf. Suetonius, Tib. 14.4. 

1? Antipater's poem (Anth. Pal. 10.25) indicates the proconsulate, cf. 
Cichorius, op. cit. 326ff.; Groag, PIR?, C 289; R. Syme, Rom. Rev. (1939) 398. 
Some however dissent. 

20 Ann. 3.41.1. 

21 The conclusion is not drawn in PIR?, A 47 and C 251. 

22 Ann. 15.48.2. 

23 CIL, VI.2028. 
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nius Aviola (suff. 24). A C. Piso is thus subsumed, missing the 
consulate.** Perhaps a son of the Pontifex. 

So far trails that lead to no clarity, albeit instructive on the 
flank of the problem. No consular sons follow Piso the Pon- 
, tifex, the line was propagated through Nonii Asprenates: four 
generations after the husband of Calpurnia. 

Caesarian by family allegiance and approved by Caesar Au- 
gustus, the Pontifex was found congenial to his successor on 
various counts, inclüding a common taste for Greek poetry. 
Tiberius also liked the other branch of the Pisones, who stood 
by Republican sentiments, arrogant and obtrusive. 


* * 
x 


In 23 B.C., in a season of manifold perturbations, Cn. Piso 
assumed the fasces, on urgent request from the ruler. Hitherto 
he had held aloof from the career of honours. From 49 onwards 
this Piso had fought for the better cause, whoever the leader.?° 

The old incorruptible bad two sons. The age of the elder 
admits a close approximation. When discarded in A.D. 20 by 
his friend Tiberius Caesar, Cn. Piso made appeal to an 'ob- 
sequium' of forty-five years.?9 That goes back (the surmise is 
easy) to their service in early youth during the Spanish cam- 
paigns of 26 and 25. Piso, it follows, was born about 43. Consul 
with Claudius Nero, his coeval, in 7, he acceded to the fasces 
when two or three years older than certain nobiles of his time. 

Cn. Piso held the proconsulate of Africa, perhaps c. 3 B.C.?? 
À dozen years later he is discovered in charge of Tarraconen- 
sis: his name, erased, can be supplied on a large and handsome 
monument in Asturia.?* Further, Piso took the place of the 


24 The filiation of C. Piso the conspirator (C 284) is not recorded. According 
to Groag, perhaps a descendant of L. Piso the Augur (cos. 1 B.C.) or a son of 
M. Piso, who was the elder son of his brother Gnaeus (7 B.C.). 

The present brief remarks take no account of C. Calpurnius, aedile in 23 
B.C. (Dio 53.33.3); and L. Calpurnius Piso, praetor aerarii between 28 B.C. 
and A.D. 44 (ILS 5937) cannot be identified. 

?5 Ann, 2.43.2. 

26 Ann, 3.16.4. 

27 Attested by Seneca, De ira 1.18.3; IRT 520 (Lepcis); and by coins. Proba- 
bly also by Strabo II, p. 130—an important item for the date of composition. 

28 CIL 11.2703. On which see Epigraphische Studien VIII (1969) 54ff. = RP 
(1979) 732ff. The date is A.D. 9/10. The post (known from Ann. 3.13.1) had 
been placed before the proconsulate in PIR?, C 287. 
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deceased ruler among the Arvales in December of 14.?? Fi- 
nally, in 17 Tiberius appointed him to Syria, to curb Ger- 
manicus Caesar. Piso possessed something more than the req- 
uisite firmness of character: 'ferocia' inherited from his parent. 
Tacitus further describes him as ‘ingenio violentum et obsequii 
ignarum.'?? The narration confirms the label. Munatia Plan- 
cina, his arrogant wife, contributed; and other evidence sup- 
ports. When proconsul Cn. Piso was harsh and cruel, ordering 
the execution of a centurion and two soldiers for a minor of- 
fence against discipline.?! Nor was his other governorship be- 
yond reproach. At the trial for treason one of his prosecutors, 
brought up earlier malpractices ‘ambitiose avareque habitam 
Hispaniam. ?? 

The brother Lucius became consul in 1 B.C.: named 
‘Augur’ when proconsul at Mytilene, but not thus on any con- 
sular Fasti or in the pages of Tacitus.?? He there occurs three 
times, with no danger of being confused with L. Piso the Pon- 
tifex .5^ 

Suitably styled ‘nobilis ac ferox vir,’ Lucius paraded, though 
not for evil, the intractable temper of the family, as a pair of 
incidents discloses.?5 Before the Senate he denounced corrup- 
tion rampant in the law courts and the ruthless prosecutors, 
exclaiming that he would quit Rome and go away to some 
distant and rustic seclusion. Soon after that, Piso produced a : 
"haud minus liberi doloris documentum' when pressing a law 
suit against Urgulania, a formidable lady; and he was able to 
succeed, although Urgulania enjoyed the flagrant favour and 
protection of the old Augusta. | 

The catastrophe of his brother did not D the repute and 
prospects of the family. Though the elder son of Cn. Piso had 
been constrained to change his praenomen, Tiberius, mindful 
of friendship and loyalty, allowed him to reach the fasces in 27 


29 TLS 5026. 

30 Ann. 2.43.2. 

31 Seneca, De ira 1.18.3ff. He was ‘vir a multis vitiis integer sed pravus, et 
cul placebat pro constantia rigor.’ 

32 Ann, 3.13.1. 

33 ILS 8814. 

34 Ann. 2.34; 4.21.1f. Defending his brother in 20 (3.11.2), he is identified 
through :si quos propinquus sanguis' in the oration of Tiberius (12.6). For skill 
in distinguishing between homonymous noblemen, cf. JRS 46 (1956) 17ff. — 
Ten Studies in Tacitus (1970) SOff. | 

35 Ann. 2.34, resumed explicitly in 4.21.1. 
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(as colleague of Crassus Frugi); and he became praefectus urbi 
at the end of the reign.?$ 

Although Ti. Caesar approved freedom of speech and op- 
position to the political influence of women (especially that of 
his mother), he harboured a grudge against L. Piso, so Tacitus 
asserts. In the course of the year 24, Piso faced indictment by 
Q. Veranius, who had been a legate of Germanicus, but died 
before the case came up.?’ 

In addition to the named charges, ‘multa cumulabantur.' 
Among them may have stood extortion in his province. Wives 
were liable to be incriminated along with governors, as is 
elsewhere apparent. Hence an easy explanation for the 
names of L. Piso and his wife Statilia erased on an inscription 
at Samos.?? Otherwise intemperate zeal on the part of the pro- 
vincials when they learned that the brother of the former pro- 
consul had come to ruin, that brother himself no friend of the 
Greeks. ^9 


* 


The Ars Poetica of Horace can no longer be deferred. It is 
dedicated to Pisones, a father and two sons: 'pater et iuvenes 
patre digni’ (Ars P. 24).^! The parent is the crux or clue. Ac- 
cording to Porphyrio, he is Lucius Piso, subsequently 
praefectus urbi: a poet himself and a patron of polite letters. 
The statement is clear. It is also plausible and attractive. 
Scholiasts vary enormously in value; from facts or rational 
` inference to sad ineptitude. In this instance a number of critics 
suppose Porphyrio to be in error—the wrong Piso. 

The assumption of error is unavoidable for any who put the 


36 PIR?, C 293. 

57 Ajin. 4.21.2. 

38 Ann. 3.34.4; 4.19.4. 

39 P. Herrmann, MDAI 75 (1960) p. 130, no. 30. Statilia also occurs (the 
name not erased) on a Pergamene inscription, her husband to be supplied in the 
lacuna. See Chr. Habicht, Pergamon 8.3 (1968) p. 39f., no. 19. For Statilia’s 
husband Habicht prefers the Pontifex, Herrmann the Augur. 

49 The odious comportment of Cn. Piso towards the Athenians is described 
in Ann. 2.55.1f. 

41 The Ars is strangely termed ‘the epistle to the sons of Piso’ by E. Fraen- 
kel, Horace (1956) 389. 
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Ars Poetica earlier than 15 B.C. No adolescent sons of the 
Pontifex had by then come on the scene. 

The problem entails circular argument, passing to and fro 
between the identity of the Pisones and the date of the poem. 
Some now incline to the vicinity of 18 B.C.** The only alterna- 
tive is c. 10 B.C., after the Letter to Augustus and close to the 
end of the poet's life (he died in 8).*? The dilemma is clear, and 
not to be evaded. A brief clarification may help. 

The earlier date at once debarring the Pontifex, one is left 
with the consul of 23 B.C. His elder son, Gnaeus held the 
office of monetalis in that same year.^^ About 18 he would be 
quaestor, and already set on his career as a senator. The ‘maior 
iuvenum' of the Ars, however, is still in the process of poetical 
gestation and deemed likely to profit from tactful advice dep- 
recating early publication: ‘siquid tamen olim/scripseris’ 
(386f.). In poetry as in oratory the Roman youth is precocious. 
For a quaestor the time has come to give up versification. 

One buttress of the attribution is the second son of the con- 
sul. Lucius held the fasces in 1 B.C., hence assuming the toga 
of manhood not later than 19 or 18. Apart from some legitimate 
hesitation about the pastimes deemed appropriate for the elder 
son, the persons thus concur with the earlier dating of the 
poem. 

The character and comportment of these Pisones is known 
abundantly. It fails to agree with the writing of poetry or with 
favour towards poets, so some may be impelled to object. Who 
can tell? The pleasing fancy might intervene that the old consul 
mellowed with the years, abating his asperity in converse with 
one who had fought at Philippi, that his young sons had not yet 
hardened their nature and habits in the school of Roman 
politics—or through conscious emulation of a domestic model 


42 E. Fraenkel, 365, cf. 383 (cursorily); C. Becker, Das Spütwerk des Horaz 
(1963) 66f.; G. Williams, Horace, Greece and Rome, New Surveys in the 
Classics 6 (1972) 38: ‘between 23 and 17 B.C.’. 

The vicinity of 15 is assumed by P. Grimal, Essai sur l'Art Poétique 
d' Horace (1968) 27. His two youths, sons of the Pontifex, are L. Piso (killed in 
Spain in A.D. 25) and 'Gaius son of Lucius' (in Apollonides, Anth. Pal. 10.19). 
The former was not even born in that season. 

43 Thus Cichorius, op. cit. 338. And observe C. O. Brink, Horace on Poetry 
(1963) 217: 'after the years 14—13 B.C.'. 

44 That date is generally accepted, cf. PIR?, C 287. 
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and tradition, as happened in other houses of the nobilitas like 
the Cassii and Domitii. 

On the other hand, the later date of the Ars Poetica does not 
suit well. In 10 B.C. the father may no longer have been among 
the living. The elder son was now close to a consulship in a 
season of sharp competition. He was about two years behind 
his coevals. A stray notice records a fact of some interest: 
bribery was imputed against the consuls elected in 9.45 

Therefore the illustrious and cultivated Pontifex comes in. 
No sons on attestation, but that is no bar. Deaths have to be 
allowed for among young nobiles, verifiable for some within 
reach of their consular year.^9 Pestilences recurred all the 
time, one of them in the vicinity of A.D. 6.*? If two sons of the 
Pontifex were adolescent about 10 B.C., they would then be 
not far from predictable consulships. 

If the Pontifex took a wife at the age normal in the aristoc- 
racy, the marriage would yield a son born about 25 B.C. That 
is, putting on the ‘toga virilis’ in 11 or 10. However, reg- 
ularities exist, not rules. Piso might have taken a wife when 
nineteen or twenty. Early marriages occur in the highest ranks 
of Roman society. C. Marcellus, the nephew of the ruler was 
seventeen when he married Julia, Germanicus Caesar nineteen 
when acquiring Agrippina. 

To recapitulate the problem of the Ars Poetica. The consul 
of 23 B.C. entails the earlier date, the Pontifex the later. All in 
all, one may incline towards the Pontifex—at the cost of a 
necessary hypothesis, namely the pair of unattested sons.4? It 
was not the design of this excursus to vindicate the credit of a 
scholiast or impose a solution—and in truth the testimony of 
Porphyrio is not required. Further, for clarity of exposition, no 
account is taken of theories or prepossessions about the liter- 
ary biography of the poet. 


45 Dio 55.5.3. 

46 Tiberius Caesar could not have denied the consulship to Marcellus Aeser- 
ninus (pr. 19), to his quaestor Paullus Aemilius Regillus (IL5 949), to Barbatus 
Appianus, son by Marcella of the consul of 12 B.C. (and himself parent of 
Valeria Messallina). 

47 Famine in A.D..5—7 is reported by Dio (55.26.1; 27.1; 31.3). Pliny adds a 
pestilence (NH 7.149). 

48 For a concise and neutral statement about Pisones, see JRS 50 (1960) 19f. 
z RP (1979) 508f. For a clear tendency in favour of the Pontifex, History in 
Ovid (1978) 114, cf. 178 (briefly). 
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Neither Piso happens to be honoured with an ode from 
Horace. L. Sestius had one, consul suffect for the second half 
of the year 23, after Augustus resigned—but not Cn. Piso, a 
more conspicuous figure in that season. Selection or omission 
by Horace, that is a delicate matter, demanding caution in the 
assessment. 
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AN EPICUREAN INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS 


You may be an undigested bit of beef, a blot of 
mustard, a crumb of cheese, a fragment of an underdone 
potato. 


Scrooge to Marley's ghost. 


Freud began his Interpretation of Dreams with a look back- 
wards from Vienna to classical antiquity and a short survey, 
which he gradually and imperceptibly lengthened in later edi- 
tions of this book, of how dreams were regarded by the Greeks 
and ‘‘the people of classical antiquity” (he does not mention 
the Romans). The survey of ancient interpretations of dreams 
which Freud offered was based on B. Büchsenschültz's Traum 
und Traumdeutung im Altertum (Berlin 1868), a work which 
was then old and is now very aged. He saw the outlines of the 
ancient conception of dreams clearly and rendered them 
clearly: ‘They took it as axiomatic that dreams were con- 
nected with the world of superhuman beings in whom they 
believed and that they were revelations from gods and 
daemons. There could be no question, moreover, that for the 
dreamer dreams had an important purpose, which was as a 
rule to foretell the future."'! This view did not actually hold for 
all Greeks or Romans who reflected upon dreams, but it is fair 
enough for all but two ancient attitudes towards dreams—the 
medical which was unique in conceiving that dreams could 
have a source within the dreamer and the Epicurean, which 
granted them the external source almost all ancients consid- 
ered obvious, but which explained them as the impressions 
made by films flowing off all solid bodies. But these were dif- 
ferent from our waking visual impressions in the fact that our 


! The Interpretation of Dreams, The Standard Edition of the Complete 
Works of Sigmund Freud, IV (London 1953) 2, trans. James Strachey. 
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waking mind cannot in sleep control the impressions which 
come to it by an appeal to our sleeping senses. | 

These two attitudes excepted, Freud’s characterization is 
accurate of an attitude towards dreams which made bedfellows 
of Socrates (cf. Crito 44A2-B5) and Aelius Aristides (cf. Sa- 
cred Tales 1 78). The attitude that dreams were significant, if 
only their language was understood, was a kind of koine, and it 
led to a class of professional interpreters who provide a 
method of symbolic interpretation which we miss in ancient 
literary criticism.? 

The 'Acheron'' Freud stirred up from its depths has had a 
deep impact on our conception of classical antiquity, but, so 
far as I know, there has been no attempt to fill in the general 
outline of ancient interpretations of dreams and remake 
Büchsenschültz after Freud, although there have been at- 
tempts to study the dreams in Homer, Herodotus, and Greek 
tragedy.^ The materials for a study of dreams in classical an- 
tiquity are not abundant, and none of our *'analysands" are 
still dreaming. But a quick survey of the material out of which 
a comprehensive study of the interpretation of dreams in an- 
tiquity can be written reveals a striking feature which cannot 
be accidental: this is the abundance of documents on dreams 
and their interpretation which comes from the Greek East and 
Egypt in the second century A.D.—a century which seems, by 
contrast to what comes before and after, to have been an age of 
dreams. It was the age of Artemidorus of Daldis who wrote an 
Interpretation of Dreams (Oneirocritica, along with treatises 
on palmistry and augury) and Aelius Aristides. In the first we 
have a record (from Book V of the Oneirocritica) of some 95 


? The Epicurean interpretation of dreams is taken up in the second and third 
parts of this paper. The medical view first surfaces in the pseudo-Hippocratic, 
Regimen IV 86-93, and continues in Herophilos of Alexandria (cf. Diels, 
Doxographi Graeci (Berlin 1879] p. 416.9-22, and Wellmann, Über Traüme, 
Archiv für Geschichte der Medizin 16 [1924] 72 for the correct reading of the 
term describing Herophilos' ‘‘constitutional’’ dream). The remains of Galen's 
Diagnosis through Dreams are in Kühn VI (1821) 832-35. 

3 The best example being Artemidorus of Daldis, ed. R. A. Pack, Artemidori 
Oneirocriticon Libri V (Leipzig 1963) and translated by A. J. Festugiere, Ar- 
témidore: La clef des songes (Paris 1975). 

^ The most impressive and clinically skilled of these being George Devereux, 
Dreams in Greek Tragedy: An Ethno-Psycho-Analytical Study (Berkeley and 
Los Ángeles 1976). 
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actual dreams which Artemidorus collected as he plied his 
trade at the religious festivals of Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt. And in the Sacred Tales of Aelius Aristides, we have a 
log, kept with hypochondriac religion, of some 130 dreams of 
Aelius himself. To these can be added from this same century 
and from Egypt still another collection of dreams from the 
katochoi of the temple of Apis at Memphis. 

These are the stuff an interpretation of dreams is made of. 
But as rich as the second century is in the documentation of per- 
sonal dreams and as important as incubation was to the actual 
sufferer as well as to the malade imaginaire, we have little of 
. another kind of interpretation of dreams. From the time of 
Democritus at least, there had been in Greece a philosophical 
interest in the phenomenon of dreams, and the pseudo- 
Hippocratic On Regimen IV was an attempt to use the events 
of dreams as symptoms revealing a patient's inner state. 

Neither speculative tradition is well represented in the sec- 


5 Aelii Aristidis Quae Supersunt Omnia, ed. Keil II (the only volume pub- 
lished, [Berlin 1958]) 376-467; translated by. C. A. Behr, Aelius Aristides and 
the Sacred Tales (Amsterdam 1968). Behr's chapter on the interpretation of 
dreams in antiquity, 171-95, is the most extensive and best documented treat- 
ment of this topic since Büchsenschültz' Traum und Traumdeutung im Alter- 
tum (Berlin 1868)—written 100 years earlier. A. J. Festugiere has a vivid and 
sympathetic account of Aristides and his relation to Asclepius in his fine Per- 
sonal Religion among the Greeks (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1960) 85-104. 
There is inscriptional evidence for earlier divinely inspired dreams received at 
various Asclepeia in the Greek world, especially from Epidaurus and about the 
time of Epicurus’ birth; cf. E. J. and L. Edelstein, Asclepius: A Collection and 
Interpretation of the Testimonia, II (Baltimore 1945) T. 423. (Interestingly 
enough, one of the testimonies for Asclepius and his healing power comes from 
Aelian's indignant account of one Euphronius, a wretched Epicurean, who 
became ill and turned to human doctors rather than the divine Asclepius. 
“When he was already tottering on the brink of death, his friends brought him 
to the temple of Asclepius. And as he fell asleep one of the priests seemed to 
say to him that there was one road to safety for the man, and only one remedy 
for the evils upon him, namely, if he burned the books of Epicurus, moistened 
the ashes of the impious, unholy, and effeminate books with melted wax and, 
spreading the plaster all over his stomach and chest, bound bandages all 
around them,'' T. 399.) In the context of Epicurean impiety and the cult of 
Asclepius, it is worth keeping: in mind the physical setting of Asclepeia in 
places like Pergamum and Epidaurus; in their waking moments, the afflicted 
had images of the god constantly before them. 

$ U, Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptolemaerzeit 1 (1927) 348-74. 
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ond century A.D. Galen wrote a treatise On Dreams which 
survives only in a reference in his commentary to the first book 
of the Hippocratic Epidemics and two fragments. And he 
shows the admirably diverse tendencies of his age. His medical 
career he owed to the god Asclepius and a protreptic dream 
sent to his father who had incubated in the Asclepeion at 
Pergamon-—the same spa where Aelius Aristides spent so 
many happy nights; and when he had become a doctor, he 
himself was helped by a dream from Asclepius.® In what he 
says about dreams and their usefulness to the diagnosis of 
disease, he is clearly the descendant of the school of thought 
which produced Regimen IV and continued in the theories of 
Herophilus of Alexandria. But there was in this century no real 
philosophical speculation on dream experience until 1885 when 
a block was discovered in the rubble of the mountain city of 
Oenoanda in northern Lycia which was inscribed and soon 
seen to be a part of a huge philosophical inscription of an 
Epicurean now known as Diogenes of Oenoanda. This single 
block was one of 88 fragments from this inscription discovered 
in the last century; it came from a course on the long back wall 
of a stoa on which Diogenes displayed his treatise on Epicu- 
rean physics. 

. This block (HK 52) had the look of a papyrus unrolled along 
what must have been the second inscribed course of the stoa 
wall.? It preserved two columns of text and a part of a third 
which gave an Epicurean account and criticism of a Stoic view 
of the status of dreams. It would have added little to the mate- 
rials out of which a new account of ancient interpretations of 
dreams can be written, were it not for the discoveries Martin 
Ferguson Smith made on the site of ancient Oenoanda in 1969 
and 1970. These discoveries and Diogenes' new interpretation 
of dreams are the subject of this paper. 


? Cf. note 2 above and CMG 5.10.1, Wenkebach, p. 108. 

8 The references are to be found in Wesley D. Smith, The Hippocratic Tra- 
dition (Ithaca 1979) 62-63. 

? HK refers to the edition of Heberdey and Kalinka, ‘‘Die philosophische 
Inschrift von Oenoanda" BCH 21 (1897) 395-96. The block, which is nearly 
complete, has not been rediscovered. For the rest of this paper, I cite C. W. 
Chilton's edition of the Diogenes fragments discovered in the last century, 
Diogenis Oenoandensis Fragmenta (Leipzig 1967). 
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The Explanation of Diogenes' Physics Treatise: Chilton fr. 
7, NFF 1, 5/6 


Thanks to Smith's discoveries in Oenoanda during his sec- 
ond and third visits to this remote site, we have five new 
blocks which preserve two separate accounts of Diogenes' in- 
terpretation of dreams. The first he discovered in 1969. This is 
NF 1. It was a good beginning, for it was the continuation, as 
Smith saw, of Diogenes' discussion of Stoic and Democritean 
interpretations of dream visions in Chilton fr. 7. In May of 
1970, came the discovery of two adjoining blocks from the 
same discussion of dreams and two other blocks from the 
Ethics Treatise which give a résumé of the argument that stood 
above them and which Smith later saw joined (as NFF 13/12) to 
give two beautifully preserved columns of text. We have, then, 
six blocks which were once a part of the long back wall of 
Diogenes' stoa and which preserve some thirteen or fourteen 
columns of a late Epicurean interpretation of dreams, or, as 
Diogenes calls it, his Adyot meoi év[vaviwy] (NF 13 10-11). 
From the Physics Treatise alone we have 2.40 m of a coherent 
discussion of dream visions which adds significantly to our 
knowledge and appreciation of Epicurean, Stoic, and Democ- 
ritean theories of what we perceive when we dream. The 
blocks from the Physics Treatise are Chilton fr. 7, NFF 1, 
5/6.19 


1? In the Appendix to this paper I have given a text and, where possible, a 
translation of the four fragments from the Physics Treatise and the relevant 
new fragments from the Ethics Treatise. Chilton fr. 7 was discovered in 1885, 
and thanks to Smith's discovery of Cousin's squeeze of the stone, we have an 
improved reading for col II 2, BCH 101 (1977) 378. NF 1 was first published by 
Smith in his ‘Fragments of Diogenes of Oenoanda: Discovered and Rediscov- 
ered,’’ AJA 74 (1970) 56-58. My text incorporates the improved readings Smith 
was able to obtain with the aid of a squeeze, CQ 22 (1972) 161-62 and a 
suggestion of Chilton who reproduced the texts of NFF 1-4 in his Diogenes of 
Oenoanda: The Fragments (Oxford 1971). The text of NFF 5/6 is that of 
Smith's ‘‘New Fragments of Diogenes of Oenoanda,’’ AJA 75 (1971) 358-65, 
except where indicated in the apparatus. The text of NFF 13/12 is based on 
Smith's new edition of these fragments which he includes in his Thirteen New 
Fragments of Diogenes of Oenoanda, Ergänzungsbände zu den Tituli Asiae 
Minoris Nr 6 (Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenchaften: Philosophisch- 
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The immediate question these new discoveries pose is, of 
course, how the four blocks from the Physics Treatise should 
be related in the syntax of their argument. NFF 5/6 join, but 
how they relate to Chilton fr. 7 and NF 1, and how Chilton fr. 7 
and NF 1 relate to one another, remains a question. The an- 
swer to this question depends in part on the texts themselves; 
it also depends on what we know of Diogenes' method of ex- 
position. If NFF 5/6 come before Chilton fr. 7 and NF 1 (which 
must be related in this order), we have Diogenes' positive 
statement of the Epicurean interpretation of dream visions first 
and then his refutation of the rival and diametrically opposed 
views of the Stoics and Democritus. Smith thought that NFF 
5/6 should come before Chilton fr. 7 and NF 1 for what appears 
to be a compelling reason: ''It is obvious that he must have 
proved the existence of ‘idols’ and expounded the Epicurean 
theory before refuting rival theories of dreams.''!! But in the 
new account of this argument from the Ethics Treatise (NFF 
13/12) Diogenes takes up the ‘‘errors’’ of the Stoics first and 
then gives his own view of the question at hand before turning 
to Democritus. As revealing and as precious as this short ré- 
sumé of the longer discussion of dream visions in the Physics 
Treatise is, it does not replicate the order of topics we find in 
Chilton fr. 7 and NF 1, for in it the Epicurean via media inter- 
venes between the high road of Democritus and the low road of 
the Stoics. 

By rare coincidence, in the case of Chilton fr. 7, NFF 1, 5/6, 
the ordo essendi proves to be our ordo cognoscendi. Indeed, I 
believe that the four blocks might prove to join to form a con- 
tinuous group and text for the four fragments. But to turn from 
considerations of continuity of text and argument to the larger 
question of argumentation: we know from Diogenes' treatment 
of rival elementary theories (Chilton fr. 5 I 8-10) that polemic 


Historische Klasse, Denkscriften, 117 Band, (Vienna 1974]) 45-47. The texts 
of Chilton fr. 7 and NFF 1, 5/6, 13/12 have been rigorously studied and new- 
ly edited by André Laks and Claire Millot in Études sur l'Epicurisme antique 
(Cahiers de Philologie I, [Lille 1976]341-57) and I owe them a great deal. Adelmo 
Barigazzi has also given a new edition, with many supplements, of NFF 1, 5/6, 
and 13/12 in Prometheus 3 (1977) 2-13, 18-20. (Graziano Arrighetti has some 
observations on the text of NFF 1 and 13/12 in his “Il nuovo Diogene di 
Enoanda," Atene e Roma, NS 23 [1978] 161-72.) 
11 AJA 75 (1971) 359. 
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provides the way to a positive statement of Epicurean doctrine 
(zgo[O.aA ]voG ugvo: tac étélowv]06Ëas). And in his discussion 
of the source of happiness, Diogenes treats the errors of the 
Stoics before he reveals his own Epicurean truth (Chilton fr. 27 
I 2 and 28 II). Now in the case of his discussion of the status of 
dreams, it would seem that Diogenes' method is to deal first 
with the rival theories of the Stoics and Democritus (Chilton fr. 
7 and NF 1) and then to set forth his own interpretation (NFF 
5/6). This syntax for the four blocks giving the interpretation of 
dreams in the Physics treatise (Chilton fr. 7, NFF 1, 5/6) might 
now be confirmed by the striking carry over in sense and lan- 
guage between the last column of Chilton fr. 7 and the first 
column of NF 1 (illustrated in the Appendix to this article);'? it 
is also confirmed by the last line of NF 1 where Diogenes has 
come to the end of his treatment of the Stoic and Democritean 
positions: ‘These (philosophers), the Stoics and Democritus, 
have then gone astray (from the truth) in opposite directions. 
For the Stoics take from dream visions a power they actually 
possess, whereas Democritus bestows upon them a power they 
do not in fact possess. . . ." A vacat marks a new movement 
of thought. ‘Now the true nature of dreams. . .." The first 
letters of the first line of NF 5 should almost certainly be re- 
stored from NF 1 III 14: 7 óà pious tv évv[nvíov]. 

In the unique case of Diogenes' interpretation of dreams we 
might have four consecutive blocks from the Physics Treatise 
and another two from the Ethics Treatise below it which give 
us a long stretch of argument and its summary and more con- 
secutive text than any other argument in the complex inscrip- 
tion Diogenes had inscribed as an advertisement of the gospel 
of Epicurus. It remains to recover it and place it in a context in 
the history of Greek philosophical concern for determining the 
mechanism and status of dream visions; and this itself involves 
a still larger context which inevitably brings with it questions 
of theology. When seen as a whole, or at least a significant part 
of a whole, Diogenes' argument appears to run as follows: like 
Freud in his Interpretation of Dreams, Diogenes' began with a 


12 Tf the sigma of Chilton fr. 7 III 13 proves to be a phi we have a line of 17 
letters which is about right for the columns of the Physics Treatise. The only 
remaining problems to joining Chilton fr. 7 with NF 1 is to integrate the go at 
the end of NF 119 with the beginning of line 10 of Chilton fr. 7 III 10 @Anyis), 
and joining xai to év oùv ovvovoía, Chilton fr. 7 YII 14. 
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survey; but the survey is polemical, not historical. In Chilton 
fr. 7 we have a part of Diogenes’ refutation of the Stoic and 
Democritean views of dream visions, designed to prepare the 
way for Diogenes’ statement of Epicurean truth. The position 
of the Stoics, which is addressed first, is characterized by a 
single phrase: "The visions we behold in sleep are not, as the 
Stoics claim, 'empty and illusory representations of the mind' 
(xeva [olx [a]yoaqjuara tic dtavoiac, I 4-6)." Just where 
Diogenes found this view is a puzzle. Chrysippus wrote a well 
known book On Dreams, but the ancient reports of its contents 
make it most unlikely that Chrysippus, whose intention was to 
illustrate the workings of divine providence through prophetic 
dreams, would have described dreams as 'empty' or 'illusory 
représentations of the mind,’ if, indeed, he thought of them as a 
significant means of contact between gods and men.'? It would 
seem rather that Diogenes had another context in mind which 
included the general question of the status of our knowledge 
and sense experience and a doctrine, which in all probability 
went back to Chrysippus, which divides visual sensations into 
four categories of experience, one of which he termed the 
gávcaoua.1^ The term which Diogenes clearly took objection 
to was x£vá , illusory, or, in Epicurean terms, void. In his ob- 
jection to this conception of dream experience as being empty 
or ‘void,’ Diogenes is following Epicurus closely, although it is 
most unlikely that he is following Epicurus' criticism of this 
Stoic doctrine. If dreams are empty, in the Epicurean sense of 
void, they are immaterial and can have no effect on the mind. 
By Epicurus' fundamental definition, ‘‘the void can neither act 
nor be acted upon.” !5 This axiom is a part of the armature of 


13 Cicero speaks of Chrysippus’ Liber somnium, De Div. II. 6. 134. Its 
contents can be conjectured from SVF II 1196-1206. 

14 Aëtius IV 12.1 (Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 402.17-33) and Diocles of 
Magnesia (DL VII 50) who reproduces Chrysippus' definition (from Book II of 
his De Anima) of a qévraoua as addxnots ofa yíverai xarà tots dnvous (SVF 
II 55); cf. the later report of Nemesius (SVF II 54) quoted in part in note 15 
below. 

15 tò xevov otre xoroa oÙre naGeiv dvvatat, ad Hdt. 67.6-7. Bodies, on 
the other hand, are capable of causing movement in other bodies, and so the 
hallucinations of madmen and our dreams must be ''real" in the sense that 
they are the response to something: td re tov uatvouévov gavráonara xai tà 
xat’ óvag GAnOy, xwei yao, DL X 32; cf. ad Hdt. 51.1-6. What Diogenes 
seems to object to in the Stoic conception of the status of dream experience is 
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Epicurus’ physics and it is fundamental to his psychology. And 
it is this understanding of the void which is at the root of 
Diogenes' question to the Stoics who call dream visions 
"empty, illusory paintings of the mind" ': ‘How is the void, if it 
does not even exist, capable of being created as a kind of 
painting?” (Chilton fr. 7 II 9-11). Diogenes’ question is a com- 
plicated one for it seems to fold up into a single objection the 
Stoic denial that there is void within our world and the Epicu- 
rean conception of the void as that which can neither act nor be 
acted upon. 

The term oxtayoagnuata (which is reflected in Diogenes’ 
hapax dvalwyoageicbat, Chilton fr. 7 II 10) has a long history 
in Greek philosophy. Most notably, both Plato and Aristotle 
use it metaphorically for an illusion of the eye or mind. And by 
coincidence, Aristotle classes oxiayoagnuara with dreams in 
his entry on wevdoc in Metaphysics 4.! It is sure that 
Diogenes' language reflects this metaphor; and it is just possi- 
ble that he has its literal meaning in mind when he goes on to 
speak in NF 1 of awakening and getting a proper distance from 
which to confront the dream vision which has terrified the 
sleeper: Dreams cannot be viewed in their proper perspective 
when the soul is awake, but the senses asleep. In sleep, the 
mind cannot resort to the senses to determine the true nature 
of the appearance which inspires fear. Just so, the eye cannot 
distinguish the points of different colors which seem to fuse 
into a solid and uniform color at a distance.!" 

Diogenes' attack on Democritus follows his attack upon the 
Stoics. Apparently, what he finds objectionable in Democritus' 
view of dreams is his exaggeration of the power the Epicurean 
is willing to grant them. For Democritus, dreams were capable 


the term ''empty" or ''void'' as we can find it, for example, in Chrysippus’ 
definition of an apparition: pávraoua óé éoti éq' à éAxóue0a xarà tov 
qavtaotixóv didxevov éAxvouóv, SVF II 55. 

16 1024b23; cf. Porphyry, adv. Christianos 23 Harnack (of dreams). 

17 The “‘pointillistic’’ technique of creating a fusion of separate dots of color 
when a painting is seen from a distance and its use as a metaphor in Greek 
philosophy are well described by Eva Keuls in her Plato and Greek Painting 
(Columbia Studies in the Classical Tradition 5, (Leiden 1978]) 76-81. The 
effect of this technique is rendered, unwittingly perhaps, by Lucretius, II 
315-22. If this is Diogenes’ meaning, then d:avioréyeGa has a parallel in 
Thucydides IV 128.5. 
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of sensation, reasoning, and could even chat with the dreamer 
in his sleep (NF 1 II 12-14). Smith saw that Diogenes' version 
of this doctrine is closely related to the account of Democritus’ 
theory of dreams we find in Plutarch, who has one of the 
participants in his Table Talks (Favorinus in Quaestiones Con- 
viviales VIH, 10) appeal to Democritus' ancient theory of 
dreams to explain why dreams are so confused in autumn.!? 
As Favorinus presents the Democritean theory of dreams, he 
takes the trouble to note that Epicurus was in essential agree- 
ment with Democritus on the fundamental point that the per- 
ception of dream visions depends on the cřôwåa or film-like 
images which are constantly flowing from the surface of all 
solid bodies and which reproduce themselves as dream visions 
when they penetrate through the ‘‘pores”’ of the sleeper.!? At 
this point, Epicurus and Democritus part company, for Ep- 
icurus could not follow Democritus in the belief that these 
images were capable of transmitting the psychic states of the 
bodies from which they emanate and, ‘‘just as animate beings, 
can communicate and report the thoughts and calculations and 
impulses of those who emit them to those who receive 
them.''?? It is precisely this remarkable feature of Democritus’ 
conception of dreams which Diogenes takes exception to, and 
his characterization of this doctrine (which is not entirely accu- 
rate) in NF 1 and the two new fragments from the Ethics 
Treatise (NFF 13/12) provides a new witness for a doctrine 
which had been known only from Plutarch. 

What Diogenes' account of the Democritean doctrine does 
not register is the essential qualification we find in 
Plutarch—wozeo Éuwvxya, ‘‘just as animate beings.” This 
leaves us with an account of Democritus' theory of dreams 
which is even stronger than Democritus would have wanted 
and even harder for the Epicurean to follow: ''But it is not the 
case, to go back, that, if they are not void, they possess sensa- 
tion and the power to reason and can actually chat with us"' 
(NF 1 II 10-14). Democritus' interpretation of dreams has a 


18 DK 68 A 77. 

19 éyxataPvoootodat ta etdwia Ó.à tov zóQov zig và ocata xai noietv 
tag xarà Ünvoy bweig éxavapeodueva, DK 68 A 77 (II p. 103.22-24). 

20 Goneg Eupvya podberv xai ÓuayyéAAsw Toig Óxoótyouévoig tag TÖV 
u&8iévtov adrà Ôótaç xal óuaAoywsuo Dc xoi douds, DK 68 A 77 (II p. 
103.30-31). 
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larger context which emerges in part in NF 12; it is a part of his 
theology and his explanation of the origin of men's conceptions 
of the gods. But as far as this doctrine is noticed in NF 1, it is 
clear that the point and tactic of Diogenes' refutation of two 
extreme theories of dream visions—the Stoic and Democ- 
ritean—is to establish his Epicurean truth in the mean posi- 
tion, or via media, between two extremes. His own Epicu- 
rean doctrine he expounds in NFF 5/6. Actually, the positive 
Epicurean interpretation of dreams begins with the last words 
of NF 1:7 óé qóoic ràv évv[tvíov . . . (III 14). It is likely that 
the exposition begun here continues directly into NFF 5/6—an 
association I have illustrated in the Appendix to this paper. 

If NFF 5/6 follow directly after NF 1, we have lost four lines 
in which Diogenes explained dream visions as eió«A4a—or the 
films which are constantly flowing off from solid bodies. His 
first proof for the existence of such tenuous images and their 
flow from solid bodies is the image of ourselves we see re- 
flected in a mirror. Lucretius appeals to this same example in 
his treatment of the mechanism of vision and simulacra.?1 In 
the exposition which follows in Diogenes (NF 5 II 9-14), we 
have a brief explanation of the cause of all vision for which 
there are parallel accounts elsewhere. Diogenes' problem, of 
course, is to account for the visions we see in sleep—a problem 
addressed by Aristotle in his treatise On Dreams (cf. 558b9-10) 
and by Epicurus in his Letter to Mother (Chilton frs. 52-53) 
where we find Diogenes’ word for such apparitions (páGuara, 
Chilton fr. 52 III 2-3). Diogenes' account of how the mind 
receives and misapprehends dream visions comes as an im- 
portant addition to our knowledge of Epicurean psychology. 
The explanation he offers for how it is that we see when we are 
asleep (and our eyes are closed) is that what we see when we 
are awake is ''taken over” by the mind within and that follow- 
ing the impacts of the first images we receive when awake 
passages are opened up (evidently from the eyes to the mind 
within). As a result of these passages or ''pores,"' in sleep *'the 
mind (or soul) is capable of receiving images similar to those it 
first saw, even when the objects it first saw are no longer 
present” (NF 5 III 6-14). 

This passage helps fill the gap in the first surviving column of 


21 JV 98-109; 150-58; 164-65. 
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Epicurus' Letter to Mother which has caused great difficulties. 
In this letter, Epicurus seems to be trying to reason with his 
mother about the anxious dreams she has been having about 
him in his absence. He assures her that the appearances of 
those who are absent are precisely like the appearances of 
those who are present: 'for being not tangible, but intelligible, 
they have in themselves the same capacity towards those pres- 
ent (that is, to those who experience them) as when they arose, 
when their subjects were present also."'?? This is not an easy 
sentence, either in Greek or in English. What the new discus- 
sion of this same problem in Diogenes of Oenoanda supplies is 
the explanation of why the pavraoía: or dream apparitions of 
people who are distant from the sleeper are to be equated with 
the apparitions of people who are at hand: they have originally 
created passages from the eye to the soul within and these are 
capable of conducting the same or similar appearances to the 
waking soul of the sleeper. And it becomes clear from the 
sequel that our dreams are created by the constant flow of 
images and impressions which impinge upon the soul from 
without (IV 5-6). 

For both Diogenes and Epicurus, dream appearances are not 
perceived by the senses. Epicurus tells his mother that dream 
visions are not capable of touching or being touched (ózrraí); 
rather, they are registered by the mind (d:avontai,Chilton fr. 
52 II 3-4). Diogenes describes them as having ''a fine consis- 
tency and a consistency which escapes our sense of sight" 
(Chilton fr. 7 II 11-14). Epicurean dreams are in fact remark- 
ably like our perception of the gods as Lucretius describes it: 


V 148 tenuis enim natura deum longeque remota 
sensibus ab nostris animi vix mente videtur; 
150 quae quoniam manuum tactum suffugit et ictum, 
tactile nil nobis quod sit contingere debet. 


This similarity is not likely to be accidental, and, as we shall 
see, it is ultimately explained by the fact that for Democritus, 
as for Epicurus, the question of the status of our dream experi- . 


? After Chilton's translation and text of fr. 52 II 3-10. Diano prints 
ó.avongt (ux ai for ó.avograí, inspired, it would seem by Cicero's letter to 
Cassius, ad Fam. XV 16.1, Epicuri Ethica et Epistulae (reprint Florence 1974) 
68. Cicero's letter is relevant to the problem Epicurus is addressing here, but 
not to Diogenes' text. 
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ence is inextricably bound up with theology. And not surpris- 
ingly, we find this connection in the new interpretation of 
dreams from Oenoanda. Unfortunately, it emerges in the last 
and partial column of text of NF 6 where it seems certain that 
Diogenes is stating that ‘‘the true nature of dreams is (by no 
means) that they are sent by the gods” (II 6-8). 

Parallels between Diogenes and Lucretius do not stop with 
the parallel between Lucretius’ description of our experience 
of the gods and Diogenes' description of the experience of 
dreams. They continue in a metaphor which reveals a model 
for the phenomenon of sleep. According to Diogenes, when we 
are asleep we receive a constant flow of images and impres- 
sions, but the soul cannot use the basic criterion of sense per- 
ception (aio05oig) to distinguish between the images it re- 
ceives, for the senses are, as it were, “‘paralyzed and extin- 
guished'' (IV 9-12). That is, the sleeper cannot tell whether or 
not his dreams actually come from the bodies which sur- 
round him. Diogenes speaks of the soul as still “‘waking’’ 
(ylogyogo?02a); so does Lucretius (mens animi vigilat, IV 758), 
who adds: 


IV 762 hoc ideo fieri cogit natura, quod omnes 
corporis offecti sensus per membra quiescunt 
nec possunt falsum veris convincere rebus. 


But even more strikingly, Lucretius develops the metaphor 
to be discovered in Diogenes’ description of sleep (tøv 
aic0gtgoíov závrov oiovel agaAzAvuévov xai éGBeouévov, 
NF 5 IV 8-11) into a simile in his own account of the mecha- 
nism of sleep. A part of Lucretius’ two-fold: explanation of 
sleep is that some of our soul atoms are dispersed and expelled 
from the body, but some remain within: 


IV 925 quippe ubi nulla latens animai pars remaneret 
in membris, cinere ut multa latet obrutus ignis 
unde reconflari sensus per membra repente 
posset, ut ex igni caeco consurgere flamma? 


The coincidence between Diogenes’ Greek and Lucretius’ 
Latin points ultimately to an Epicurean theory of both sleep 
and life and a theory which looked for a model for conscious- 
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ness and life in the relation between combustible matter and 
fire—lignum and ignis.?? 


IH 
The New Fragments of the Ethics Treatise: NFF 13/12 


Two new and adjacent columns from the Ethics Treatise 
help solidify these gains in our knowledge of a major argument 
from Diogenes' Physics Treatise and an ancient controversy 
over the source and status of dreams. NFF 13/12 preserve two 
columns in which Diogenes gives a brief and valuable résumé 
of his Adyou ztegi &vv[nvícov] (NF 13 10-11) and adds something 
which allows us to gain a better appreciation of his criticism of 
Democritus and of Democritus' own conception of dreams. The 
argument preserved in two new columns from the Ethics 
Treatise opens with a return to the error ofthe Stoics who deny 
that dreams are corporeal (cf. NF 1 III 6-12). Diogenes then 
gives a brief characterization of the mechanism of vision for 
which there is a close parallel in Alexander of Aphrodisias 
(which comes close to filling the gap between NFF 1 and 5).2* 
But the images Diogenes is here concerned with are not, like 
the images which explain how we see a world of objects out- 
side ourselves, objects of our senses. In the second column of 
this new text (NF 12), Diogenes goes on to compare the sub- 
liminal nature of dream visions with Democritus' notorious 
statement concerning the atomic reality which underlies ap- 
pearances (rem dé ovdév lÓuev- èv Bv0O yao ý aAnGeta).*> The 
exact wording of the comparison, which is somewhat par- 
adoxical for an Epicurean, is partly obliterated, and Smith 


23 The connection between lignum and ignis in Lucretius is not a matter of 
sound, but an example of atomic theory, as Paul Friedlánder abundantly dem- 
onstrated in his ‘Pattern of Sound and Atomic Theory in Lucretius," AJP 62 
(1941) 16-34. The connection between these two words is first established by 
Lucretius in I 897-914 and it continues into II 865-85 and III 323-36. This model 
for the relation between inanimate matter and life, or the body and soul, seems 
to make its appearance in Diogenes, fr. 38 I 1-7. 

24 319 Us. Alexander's example of the image one can always see in the pupil 
of the eye is parallel to Diogenes' mirrors. 

?5 DK 68 B 117; cf. B 125, 6 and 7. 
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restores: óc [ürolaulfüvez Anudxolitog negi] åtóuwvy, 
. émiAÉ[yov dxoldouquéva xai [&A505] oia uóvg 0ewoli{a čwra, 
and translates: ''So these images by no means have perception 
as Democritus supposes with regard to atoms, pronouncing 
solidly made and true such things as exist only through con- 
templation.''?9 This understanding of this difficult statement is 
obviously helped by Diogenes' earlier statement that according 
to Democritus, dream visions actually possess sensation (NF 1 
II 12). But by this interpretation, there is no apparent connec- 
tion between the perception of cidwAa (whether the verb 
aio@avetat is taken as a middle or a passive) and Democritus’ 
description of atoms as being knowable only through contem- 
plation. Another way of interpreting Diogenes' thought is to 
take the main verb as passive and to see in the adverbial phrase 
which follows a comparison illustrating the subliminal charac- 
ter of our perception of dream visions by turning to Democ- 
ritus' notorious description of atomic truth as lying ‘‘in the 
depths." The word which described Democritus' conception 
of the status of this subliminal reality of atoms remains obscure. 
Smith’s @xo]éounuéva fits the space available better than it 
does atoms, which are not constructs or compounds. From 
Smith's photograph of NF 13, it seems that three letters have 
been lost from the beginning of this line. The only word 
I can discover which might recover Democritus' sense is 
Bvooodouueva which just might have been Diogenes’ version 
of the Democritean atoms which lie hidden and subliminal ‘‘in 
the depths.’’?7 

Once Diogenes has made this comparison, he returns to 
Democritus' conception of dream visions and the contrary 
emotions they are capable of exciting in the sleeper (NF 12 
5-14): “(If these images) have the shape of the kind of things 
our body takes joy in, they bring very great joy to the soul. But 
if they have the shape of the kind of things our body finds alien, 
they often fill the entire man with a kind of agitation and fear 


26 Smith, Thirteen New Fragments of Diogenes of Oenoanda (note 10 
above) 46. 

27 Buocoodounueva would then resemble the Homeric fvoooóouéo, cf. 
Odyssey XVII 66. Diogenes' choice of such a word to describe the subliminal 
reality of the atomic world might have been directed not only by Democritus' 
"abyss" but the term éyxarafivaco?00a: (in the passage quoted in note 19 
above). 
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and (provoke) a leaping of the heart’. . . . Smith did not find 
anything in Democritus which would secure this new tes- 
timony to a Democritean theory of dreams. But dreams are 
only a part of what interested Democritus in his theory of 
dream experience and a passage from Sextus Empiricus helps 
reestablish the original context in which Democritus set out 
his interpretation of dreams. In Sextus, we find a report that 
Democritus thought that there were two kinds of eiócAa or 
images which. came into contact with men: beneficent and 
malefic. “The images he (Democritus) prays to encounter are 
the propitious ones. These images are great, of more than 
human size, and they are difficult to destroy, but not inde- 
structible. When they are observed and when they speak, they 
predict the future for men.''?? This is the doctrine Diogenes 
has in mind in NF 13, and this new text adds to our apprecia- 
tion of Democritus' doctrine the important feature of the 
emotional response the dreamer has to such encounters. And 
more importantly, this fragment makes it clear that the 
Democritean passage Sextus noticed in his review of thought 
concerning the gods comes from a discussion of dreams. Of 
the two kinds of divine images men encounter in sleep, the 
beneficent (the dyaforoié) provoke joy and jubilation in 
the sleeper (cf. NF 1 II 5; NF 12 7-8); the malefic (xaxozro(á), 
agitation and fear. The new fragments also show that Demo- 
critus' explanation of dream visions was originally a part of 
. his explanation of the origin of a belief in the gods—a com- 
mon connection of themes in ancient philosophy.?? 

This entire group of six fragments from two courses of the 
wall of Diogenes' stoa brings an important addition to our 
knowledge of two ancient, philosophical interpretations of 
dream experience—Democritus' and Epicurus'. Democritus’ 
theory of dream visions, divination, and the origins of a belief 
in the gods was fragmented in later reports and Diogenes' in- 
scription, as fragmentary as it is itself, allows us to piece to- 
gether the later and partial reports in Plutarch and Sextus. It 
seems certain that the diverse reports of Diogenes, Plutarch 


28 DK 68 B 166. 
29 The connection of these topics in Tertullian, Aétius and Galen is set out in 


P. H. Schrijvers in his ‘‘La pensée d'Épicure et de Lucrèce sur le sommeil," 
Cahiers de Philologie I (Lille 1976) 234. 
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and Sextus go back to Democritus' treatise On Images or On 
Providence (Iegi eióÀAov 7) negi ztgovoíag).?? The new frag- 
ments also help determine the precise point where Epicurus 
parted company with Democritus and in a new Epicurea they 
should be gathered as testimony for Epicurus' On Images 
(leol £ióAov) which is now only a bare title in Usener (p. 
99).?! As for Diogenes' brief characterization of the Stoic view, 
we do not learn much. The conception of dreams which he 
took exception to (xevà oxiayoagnuata thc ó.avoíac, Chilton 
fr. 7 1 4-6) probably belongs to Chrysippus. In all probability it 
did not derive from his book On Dreams, but a discussion of . 
four classes of visual perceptions: gavraoía, qávraoua, 
gáoua, qavraotóv.?? The presence of the Stoics in this ac- 
count not only enlarges it and provides one extreme to help 
define the Epicurean via media; it makes it impossible to take 
the details of the Epicurean interpretation directly back to 
Epicurus and makes it likely that Diogenes' interpretation of 
dreams, like so much else in his inscription, is his own. 
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30 DL IX 47 (DK II p. 91.9-10). Other passages relevant to an appreciation of 
the importance of these ciéwAa to Democritus’ theology are properly brought 
together by D. McGibbon in his ‘‘The Religious Thought of Democritus," 
Hermes 93 (1965) 390-97. 

31 DL X 28; Epicurus also wrote a treatise zeoi gavraoíag, but this is not as 
likely to have concerned the problem of dreams as the treatise on eióoAa. 
Chilton fr. 7, NFF 1, 5/6 and 13/12 should be included in a new Epicurea and 
they should show that the problem of sleep and dreams (De somno et somniis 
in Usener, frs. 325-28) connects with the problem of divination (fr. 395 in 
Usener). 

32 Cf, note 14 above. 
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AN EPICUREAN INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS 
APPENDIX 


Text and Translation of Chilton fr. 7, NFF 1, 5/6, 13/12 


Chilton fr. 7 


I ror...i0VQ...... H [xéyglgvrai xax, £ [zi] 
be TO. . . .TQG. (f]d(ec] a[dlrà owulajrixà 
xa8gvóó[vro w av[róv]. [A£yea]8at xai Aezrà Ovta. 
xevà uev oùv [oju [a]- ef ÔÈ otto xevà dg où- 

5 yoag/üuara tig Óux- 5 8 GAws éyovta owua- 
volas oùx Eort ta qáa- tixy poo, Ô On xai 
Hata, óc agiovaty ot u[GA]Aov Bovisovrat 
Ztomot. xai yàg £i èv ov- Aéye[ev Ñ] tO zoo ov, 
toc adrà Afyovoty nc olóv TE TÒ xevóv 

10 xeva og Éyovra uev 10 dvalwygage [taba 
COUATIANY qoot, ÀE- Ei 000" Eotiv;y Aent [Hv 
nriv ÔÈ &xows xai où- pv Exet tà 61) padoua- - 
X VAONTWTOV Tais aio- Ta TV oDvxguou xai 
0fjosot, th Éounveia éxnepevyviay TAG Owe- 


I 4-8 cf. Chrysippus, SVF II 55 II 1-3,11-14 cf. ad Hdt. 46-47 II 9-11 cf. ad 
Hdt. 67.6-7 and DL X 32 


I 3 xa8evóó[vto v av$(rov] Us. II 2 cœulajriuxà Smith, BCH 101 (1977) 378 


Translation (1 3-14): . . . when we (ourselves) are asleep. Now dream visions | 
are not, as the Stoics claim, ‘empty, illusory paintings of the mind.’ And if, 
indeed, they speak of them as ‘empty’ (or void) in the sense that they pos- 
sess a corporeal nature but a nature which is extremely fine and not percep- 
tible to the senses, they are using (II 1-14) language badly, since (these dream 
visions) ought to be called rather corporeal, even though they are fine. This, 
rather than the first sense (of 'empty') seems to be the meaning they have in 
mind. How is the void, if it does not even exist, capable of being created as a 
kind of painting? Now the dream visions we are speaking of do have a fine 
consistency and a consistency which escapes our sense of sight .. . 
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Chilton fr. 7 NF 1 


III 


XATOQUOT 
5 yojuata t 
XELVOHO 
vOv o 


4 à *ob 5 W 9 9 W V 38 à € € 3 o9 & 9 o* 


9 9» * » 9 E * à & 9 9? « * 9? $ à + owe 
e  & & Gg b à o € WÉÓ$ 9 ee 
*e5|92 2355992805 9299999*255852925t5 


Bac roi 


10 MANPNO OE Los reto veces 
os IP UU ere ers Cree ee es 
o£.00a|t] tvog 
nega EX TOU OQ... ior I es 


èv oÙv ovvovaia 


ntm d 9 9 * ^ 6$ 5 


ti ee cio» e me » V & 9 d n» 39 sms 9» à 9 d ne o» 


ee ee peewee à Y à à à R$ d P we $» à 8 8 n 9 9 


* 9» * * 9? 9 9» * 9 * X * 5» ete $9 m? € P^ » 9» b * b n u + G. 
RE aid acad EXEL xat 


lad an C V ERR xt0cvat 


EUN [von NE- 
"ETE d1avioté- 
Sav P LAU E SA reda glófov xat 
rns oic à’ ëtt 


NF I 12— Chilton fr. 7 13 ó.aviotáus0a èx tod qópov, if the two partial col- 
umns join; cf. Barigazzi, Prometheus 3 (1977) 12. Chilton fr. 7 III 14 àv oùv 


gvvovoíg Smith, BCH 101 (1977) 378 


Translation (III 4, 5, 6, 10, NF 11 12—Chilton fr. 7 IH 13, 14): . . . adjusting (a 
participial form of xazaouó&o ? Cf. ad Hdt. 49. 10)... things... moving... 
a blow ... (when) we awake (and get a distance on) some object of fear... 


Now in the act of intercourse... 
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NF 1 

II [uälilov ........... IT wo ozoAagfáva Anulé]- 
2 HV... TEAOŸUEV mottos. v [äu}fxavoy yàg Àe- 
ta agoodsiota, Oc xai Ÿ- .  £&ttoic duégiv obtws xai 
zag; o90É£v égtt TÒ yá- ategegvíac ptoews Ba- 

5 «ty an’ aùtÕVv s0ggo- 5 Gog oùx Eyovo[t]v tatra ngoa- 

ovvny AauBavery eivai. V obtoi uiv ody xa- 
Ott xgBEVOOUEV. oÙ- tà to évavriov énAavr- 
XOVV MEV x£và Aéyer 050av ot te Xrouxo[i] «(ai] Any- 
raüra dg xai óvauug uóxoLToç. oi u&v yàg Ero- 

10 tooavtn noéoealr lv. ot 10 xol xai Hv Exovor ó9va- 
uv này, ei ur éouv pi TOY gavraciubv apai- 
x£và, aig@noliv] Byer podvrai Anudxettos OÈ 
xai Aoy.ouóv xai và xai 7)v oùx Éyovot ya[oí]- 
Óvtt 1 QogAaAst nue [iv], erai. V 7) ÔÈ qoi; tv vy- 


II 2-4 cf. Lucretius IV 1030-1036 II 7-10 cf. DL X 32 IX 11—III 2, 12-13 cf. 
NF 13 1- NF 12 1-14; Democritus DK 68 A 77 


II 1-7 Smith, CQ 22 (1972) 161 II 8 uév Smith, CQ, 22 (1972) 162 II 7-8 
otxovv Chilton 1971 odxotv Smith A HI 1-2 Smith, CQ 22 (1977) 162 


Translation (II 2-14): ... rather . .. (even if) we produce an ejaculation (in 
sleep) just as (we would) in a waking state, it makes no sense (to object) that 
the joy we derive from these (dream visions) has no real object because we are 
sleeping. He (Epicurus) does not call these (images) ‘void’ in as much as they 
possess the considerable power (I have just described). But it is not the case, 
to go back, that, if they are not void, they possess sensation and the power to 
reason and can actually chat with us, (III 1-14) as Democritus supposes. There 
is no way membranes, which are as fine as these and do not have the depth ofa 
solid body, could possess these (capabilities). These (thinkers), therefore, 
have strayed from the truth in opposite directions: the Stoics take from dream 
appearances a power they actually possess, whereas Democritüs bestows 
upon them a power they do not in fact possess. 

Now the true nature of dreams... 
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NF 5 
I mu lisses xe E hw ll" guides Sue m E sin. 
woxebrstweraedaügaxteheReuR E S Art saute nuciv 
OL IvI.lebheM beu eR ORAANSE —— 0. — Rx ui ERES s EQOV. ANE- 
3 ROAA GHG OF sise ws] 5 Aév[ylet yao xai roro tv 
xai pdouata [pvosic adn]- amdogotav ià TÒ éxao- 
OEis Ündpgyovoiy xai tà TOY THY UOQIWV EÏG TV 
xXátoztQa HAQTUONOEL XATEVOT yópav qépta- 
Hot. OÙ On yàg anEoEl Tt Oat. v ta OV àázó TOV noA- 
10 à gru tiò] etôwlov à xo0o0o- 10  yuácov ó£ovra cidw- 
ogerat àv tols xató- Aa, vreinrovra uv 
mtoow. 00x av èv èxel- taic Gweaty, tov TE Coady 
vois Eavtov[s élow[C louer HuUaG TA ozoxtíugva 
xai o0d’ àv ÉVELVETO atra. yelvetat xai eic 


I 6-14 cf. Lucretius IV 98-109; 150-58 II 9-14 cf. NF 13 2-8; ad Hdt. 49; 
Lucretius IV 749-76 


I1cf. NF 1 III 14 I 10-11 xoocogeitat Bollack; zoocoueivat Smith; zoocouot 
(o?)ra. Barigazzi II 14—III 2 eio[tóvra tov vov to dtavoziobar. Óuà yao 
tac] ... Barigazzi, Prometheus 3 (1977) 2. 


Translation (I 5-14): That apparitions too are (real substances) is a fact to 
which mirrors will bear me their witness. For the image which is seen (?) in 
mirrors will not refute my claim in any way. (For if there were not a constant 
flow of images from bodies) we would not maintain ourselves (that is, our ap- 
pearances in mirrors) nor would there be (a new image every time we make a 
movement ?). . . (I1 4-13) This (phenomenon) establishes this effluence by the 
fact that'each of the parts (flowing out from solid bodies) are borne to the place 
directly in front of them. The images, therefore, which flow from things are 
the cause of our seeing objects (external to us) when they make their impact on 
our organs of sight... 
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NF 5 
HE. ue E T TAE AN EE EM. ee let etes 
ee ee bw Bias ce LM oan | 0:09:09. ess bras ee innen 
&vn[ro]g. .... vo ... rà gwuev tovto zeg[i avtov]) 
Uno Tv Opewr Bier - xai HAOEVOOVTOV ..,......... 
5 peva 5) yvy) rapalau- 5 get yàp uetv opolws 
pávet. usta ÔÈ tag TOY tà cidwia [xai] rbot. 
nodtwv Évarooeic £L- tí oùv; Ste xabet- 
O@AwY NOQONOLETTAL ÔQUEY, v THY aio- 
"uv ottws ý pvatc Ontnoiwv navtwv ol- 
10 Gore, xai uz) xaoóvrov 10 ovel xaoalelvuévor 
Ëtt Ty ntgayuátov à trò xai é&Beouévov aè[rv] 
AOGTOY eidev, ta Óuoi- [xa] Envoy, ý [y]vy7 [£c] 
a toic xoÓto tH ĝia- x[ai ylonyoooüog x[ai] 


volg eyyar NOU tà = —— — dete ne aa pa es 


III 6-14 cf. Epicurus, Letter to Mother, Chilton fr. 52 II 1-3; Epicuro* Arrighetti 
[34] 26.6-15 IV 9-13 cf. Lucretius IV 925-28 IV 13 cf. Lucretius IV 758; [Hip- 
pocrates] Acut. Regimen IV 86 


IV 3 xeofi avv] Laks and Millot; xeo[i zov] Smith IV 13-V 1 x[ai 
vivdoxeuv od óvvauéyg] Smith 


Translation (III 3-14): The soul receives in turn the objects seen by the organs 
of sight. And following upon the impacts made by the initial images, our body 
creates pores in such a manner that, even when the objects it first saW are no 
longer present, objects similar (to these first impressions) are received by the 
mind .... (IV 3-14) ... concerning these (images) ... even when we are 
asleep. For in our experience there is a flow of images and impressions which 
in constant (both in waking and in sleep). What now? When we are asleep and 
our sense organs are, as it were, paralysed and extinguished (in) sleep, our soul 
and mind within are (still) awake (and cannot distinguish ?) ... 
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NF 6 
I {..70] ovvatwmpa xai ty II xoitnolidy eiow ravra]. 
XATAOTAGLY AVIV TV WOOC T[OUTO sais 
TOTE, TAHOE EQUTH ztQoot- MEVEL decies ode etes 
óvra eidwia éydexo- Gov Aó[yov ............. 
5 uévn, àvéAevxtov NE- 9 HEV TAUTA Liu ud 
ot ToUTwY xai wevór Aau- 4) uèv plúoiç THY Óvet]- 
Bäver óó&av og xai xa- gov éoltiv ov$óoguc 0e6]- 
tà THY OTEQEUVIAY pú- MURTO i esa b X inean 
atv óvtov adnbov. Òe vou[Gedia ........... 
10 oi yao ËÉlevyot ths ó- 10 Rov rO[V 1 vds ern 
Eno xa0£000vouv tó- NOV Lester 
TE. Naav O& OÙTOL tà alo- TIVES) retenues 
Onthoia. v ó yàp xavàv Ô cogig[tixóg ........ 
[jc aAnGeiac] xai tò VOD OUT. ss reves 


I 5-13 cf. ad Hdt. 51 I 12-II 1 cf. DL X 31. II 2-3 (xoûs v[aóra. . .] 
uéver cf. tò ztooauévov , ad Hdt. 38.8; DL X 34; KA XXIV I 6-9 cf. SV 24 


Translation: (I 1-14): the occurrence and the (true) state (of these images) at 
that time, as it (the soul) receives the images that come to it, (and) about these 
it adopts an opinion which cannot be confirmed (by the senses) and is false in 
the sense that it interprets these images as realities in the same category as 
solid bodies. For the means to verifying opinions are then asleep. Now these 
were the sense organs. For (these are) the rule and criterion (of truth). 

(II 6-8) The true nature (of dreams) is that they are (in no way) sent by the 
gods. 
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NF 13 


c doxototy oi Xv[oixoi] 
[rdlvu zAavduev[ot: ow] 
[4]a tix v. dé xai &y[eoá]- 
[oxc]v eidddeav rún wv rt] 
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NF 12 


[Aau]Bäve: Anudxe[itoc] 

[zegi] àrópov, émé[yov] 
[Bvoao]éoufueva xai [à]- 
[45055] ofa uóvg Bewol ia] 


5 [ó]uotvouóQgov rov[totc] 5 [ôlvra. totoótov uv [àv] 
[cic] dei rotc ógaroic à Ëyn uoggnv zoayulárov] 
[x]ai 7 devote adrov [rapé]- olc 7) bois yaioe, xar[ev] 
[xlerai, xa0wc xai [ri] poaiver uáAuota tv [yv]- 
[x]oo radins éófA[ooa ti] ynv àv d& votosrov [ois] 

10 fyloapñ ro) z£oi év[v]- 10 ý vais àAAotoiov[rai], 


[xvíov] Adyous ávaxa8[aít]- 
[oc ]v. v ta ov eiócA[a] 


GootBov tivds xolA[à] 
yeuiber xai popov vó[v] 


kov &vGowxorv xai td] 
anonua tio xagóía[g] 


[tladra alicGaverali] 
[4]&v oddauds, óc [7to]- 


NF 13 1-2 cf. NF 13 3-8 cf. NF 5 II 9-14; ad Hdt. 49-51: Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Chilton fr. 7 I 1-II 11 Us. 319 9-12 cf. Chilton fr 7, NFF 1, 5/6 
NF 13 14-NF 12 5 1- cf. Democritus, DK 68 B 117; B6and B7 NF 12 5-14 
cf. Democritus DK 68 B 166 


NF 13 3-4 éy[eodexwy] scripsi; cf. Athenaeus, XIII 590 F (Éyecaoxov 
yitaviov); éyfetar] Smith; £y(ouévov] Bollack; xaréy[ec] Barigazzi 10-11 wegi 
év[vzvíov] scripsi (AJP 97 [1976] 309); zegi év[nr@oewy] Smith NF 13 3 
[Bvaao ouueva scripsi; [dxolôounuéva Smith 


` Translation (NF 12 1-14): (Dreams do not come from ‘empty, illusory paintings 
of the mind"), as the Stoics suppose in their great error, but from corporeal 
images which conform closely (to bodies) and impressions which are of a 
shape similar to the visible things we see before us constantly which are pro- 
duced by their flow as well, as I have already explained before this in my 
treatise where I give a full explanation of (dreams). Now these images are not 
in the least perceptible, (NF 12 1-14) as Democritus thinks to be the case of 
atoms, when he characterizes the kinds of things which exist only in theory as 
(founded in the depths'?) and (true). 

Now if these images have the shape of the kind of things our body takes joy 
in, they bring very great joy to the soul. But if they have the shape of the kind 
of things our body finds alien, they often fill the entire man (body and soul) 
with a kind of agitation and fear and (provoke) a leaping of the heart .... 


The Editors of AJP have received the following note from D. M. 
Bain of the University of Manchester: 


‘The interpretation of Aesch. Ag. 1442 (iavotoifijc) put forward 
independently by G. L. Koniaris and Wm. Blake Tyrrell in AJP 101, 
42ff. was anticipated in the Classical Quarterly n.s. 14 (1964) 14 by the 
late D. C. C. Young who, like Koniaris, adduced Strabo 8.6.20. I 
cannot believe it correct or even plausible (cf. J. Diggle, CR n.s. 18 
(1968) 3." 
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LEONARD BRANDWOOD. À Word Index to Plato. Leeds, W. S. Maney 
& Son, 1976. Pp. xxxi + 1003. $68.00 (Compendia, Computer- 
Generated Aids to Literary and Linguistic Research, 8) 


Many indices, not yet supplanted by more recent works, are 
monuments not only to a scholarly passion for precision but also to 
sheer human dedication and endurance. One might consider Preuss' 
Index Demosthenicus, published in 1892, von Essen’s Index 
Thucydideus, published in 1887 and among the earliest and most im- 
pressive of these works, Hermann Bonitz' Index Aristotelicus, pub- 
lished in 1870. — 

Curiously enough, despite the nineteenth-century predilection for 
exhaustive research, there was no corresponding word index for 
Plato’s works. In part this lack was due to Frederick Ast's Lexicon 
Platonicum, published in 1830. A work of great scholarship and eru- 
dition, it lay somewhere between a word index and a concordance. 
Including brief definitions, the Lexicon provided numerous references 
for the words cited, particularly for key passages in which connota- 
tions varied, as well as giving the immediate phrase for the context. 
As aconcordance, the contexts were not extensive enough; as a word 
index, it was far from complete. Efforts have been made to supple- 
ment Ast’s Lexicon. In 1964, Edouard des Places published his 
Lexique de la langue philosophique et religieuse de Platon as part of 
the Budé series. Although more specialised than Ast’s, des Places’ 
Lexique provided both more references and more extensive contexts. 
In the early 1970's Janet Schiff published first the Word-Index to 
Plato's Crito, then the Computerized Word-Index to the Platonic 
Epistles. In 1976 Leonard Brandwood published his Word Index to 
Plato, a work in scope and design equivalent to Bonitz' achievement a 
little over a century earlier. With the exception of the definite article 
and the conjunction xai, the Word Index gives complete references 
to every word occurring in the Oxford Classical Text edition of the 
Platonic corpus, spurious and doubtful works included. This comes 
to a total of approximately fifty-thousand word forms. Footnotes 
add the major variant readings noted in the critical apparatus of 
the O.C.T. and in later editions of individual dialogues. Lemmata 
are underlined and arranged alphabetically, but the inflected forms 
are subsumed under the major entry and arranged in the traditional 
paradigmatic order of each grammatical category. Where a lem- 
matised form of the word does not occur in the text, the first form 
that occurs in the order of the paradigm is used as the entry. It is, 
however, occasionally disconcerting to find that form in the al- 
phabetical order of the lemma, had it occurred, rather than in its own 
alphabetical place. Another convenience for the user of the Index is 
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that words in krasis with xaí or the definite article are entered with the 
word in question. Thus, xàya0óc is found in the entry with àya0óg. 

The Word Index to Plato also contains two somewhat unusual fea- 
tures. The first reflects Professor Brandwood's interest in stylometric 
analysis. At the end of the references for a given particle, the Index 
includes further references to particle combinations in which that 
particle is the first element. Thus, after entries for uév, come listings 
for uév doa, uèv yao uev yàg Ô and so on. These added references 
do not, however, extend to particle combinations separated by 
other words or phrases, only to immediate collocations. 

The second feature is an index to Plato's quotations of other au- 
thors. The quotations in the Platonic text are indexed first; then a 
cross-reference to the passages is provided from the quoted authors' 
works. Consequently, in the first index, one can see the amount of 
quotation in any given dialogue and, in the second, one can see whom 
Plato quotes most often. (Homer). Both of these lists should prove 
immensely valuable to scholars examining the questions raised by 
Platonic methods of quotation or, quite often, misquotation. 

When one considers not only these special features but also the vast 
amount of labor involved in collecting, referencing, and arranging 
virtually every single word in a given author's work, particularly if the 
corpus is at all sizeable, it comes as no surprise that a word index 
takes a long time to compile. Hermann Bonitz' Index Aristotelicus 
was nearly twenty-five years in the making. Brandwood's Word Index 
to Plato, even with the help of the computer, took fifteen. This may 
seem inexplicable to those for whom computers are virtually synony- 
mous with speed. However, one must take into account not only the 
amount of manual intervention necessitated by the word index for- 
mat, but also the relative state of computer technology. The comput- 
ers of today have much faster and more reliable memories, better 
processing units and much more rapid and convenient forms of data 
entry than the machines of 1960, with which Brandwood actually 
began his work. Furthermore, in the late fifties and early sixties, the 
use of computers was largely given over to mathematical and numeri- 
cal manipulations. Their use in language studies or literary analyses 
was barely even considered. 

Today, there is a much greater awareness of the potential that the 
computer holds as a research tool in this area, so that there are more 
programs and computing languages readily available for language and 
text manipulation. For current uses, one might mention, for example, 
Nathan A. Greenberg's work on stress and metrical form in Latin 
verse or Cora Sowa's analysis of thematic clusters in Hesiod and the 
Homeric Hymns based on the occurrence of related word stems. In 
terms of stylistics, one could cite Anthony Kenny's consideration of 
positional preferences for certain categories of words or phrases vis- 
à-vis sentence ends and beginnings in Aristotle's ethical works or 
Wilhelm Ott's work with manuscript variants and the determination of 
their relationships. Computer-aided studies, then, if not yet com- 
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monplace are nonetheless more common than ten or even five 
years ago. 


MARIA-VIKTORIA ABRICKA 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY - 


The Four Gospels and the Revelation. Newly Translated from the 
Greek by RICHMOND LATTIMORE. New York, Farrar, Straus, 
Giroux, 1979. Pp. x + 301. $10.95. 


While Richmond Lattimore was teaching various Greek texts to 
beginning students he was struck (so he says in the Preface) by the 
natural case with which Revelation turned itself into English. His own 
translation appeared in 1962 and is out of print. He continued with the 
Four Gospels, and they are now joined in this handsome volume with a 
slightly revised version of Revelation. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that a new rendering of these texts 
by a poet and scholar of Lattimore’s rank is an event. The translator 
of Homer, Hesiod, Pindar and other poets, Aeschylus’ Oresteia 
and other plays has, for once, abandoned Greek poetry of the archaic 

-and classical periods and applied his experience to Koine prose of the 

first century A.D. His principle has been to keep ''as close to the 
Greek as possible, not only for sense. . . , but in the belief that fidelity 
to the original word order and syntax may yield an English prose that 
to some extent reflects the style of the original’’ (p. vii). Unlike some 
modern translators he did not wish to render the sense in contempo- 
rary. idiom; to do so very often involves what L. calls (p. ix) a ‘‘rear- 
rangement of the syntax" and produces something which does not 
read like the original. 

In my opinion L. has been successful to an astonishing degree in 
creating an English version that retains the flavor of the original. 
Without emphasis, without artifice, in plain speech, he captures the 
individual style of each of four or five writers (he believes that John 
the Evangelist did not write Revelation). Many Bible translations now 
in use are the result of committee work or else they are revisions of 
older translations which practically means the same. Here we have 
the effort and insight of one man. This new translation can and should 
be read fast. Most of us read or hear the Gospels in small sections; L. 
provides an opportunity for what might be called total immersion. 

Let me show what he has done by comparing the beginning of the 
Gospel of John in three different translations. First the Revised Stan- 
dard Version: 

‘*In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. He was in the beginning with God; all things were 
made through him, and without him was not anything made that was 
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made. In him was life, and the life was the light of men. The light 
shines in the darkness, and the darkness has not overcome it.” 

Then the New English Bible: ‘When all things began, the Word 
already was. The Word dwelt with God, and what God was, the Word 
was. The Word, then, was with God at the beginning, and through him 
all things came to be; no single thing was created without him. All that 
came to be was alive with his life, and that life was the light of men. 
The light shines on in the dark, and the darkness has never mas- 
tered it." 

And now L.: ‘‘In the beginning was the word, and the word was 
with God, and the word was God. He was in the beginning with God. 
Everything came about through him, and without him not one thing 
came about. What came about in him was life, and the life was the 
light of mankind, and the light shines in the darkness, and the dark- 
ness did not understand it.” 

In the first sentence L. has not tried to improve on the RSV. The 
NEB seems here (and elsewhere) verbose and periphrastic; it also 
repeats ‘‘the Word,” probably to avoid the transition from ''Word"' to 
"he." In the third sentence L. prefers a slightly more modern idiom, 
"came about” to '*were made” or ‘‘came to be” (needlessly varied in 
the NEB with ‘‘was created"). He also, quite pleasingly, writes ''not 
one thing" instead of "not anything’’ or ‘‘no single thing.” In the 
fourth sentence both L. and the NEB are more periphrastic than the 
RSV; in fact, the NEB's ‘‘all that came to be was alive with his life” is 
more like a mini-homily on the text than a translation. L.’s ‘‘man- 
kind” instead of ''men'' avoids ‘sexist’ language, though that may not 
have been his main purpose. He translates the xai that connects this 
sentence with the next, perhaps for the sake of rhythm, but he does 
not do so consistently. The main disagreement is in the last verb, 
«araAaupávo, which L. translates ‘‘to understand," not ''to over- 
come” or *'to master,” but this is an old crux, and the translator has 
to make up his mind one way or the other. To sum up: L. has pre- 
served the full vigor and freshness of the original; compared to him, 
the RSV sounds archaic, the NEB rather mushy. 

A few comments: 

In Luke 12:49 Jesus says to his disciples zio nAGov Badeiv éni thv 
viv, xai ti 0£Ào ei HOn àvig0g. The RSV translates ''I came to cast 
fire upon the earth; and would that it were already kindled’; but L. 
writes ‘‘I came to cast fire upon the earth, and what is my will if it has 
already been lit?" Here the phrase ‘‘and what is my will" may puzzle : 
some readers, but I think that L. has helped us to recover a Greek 
idiom that might be rendered, more colloquially by ‘*what can I do?" 
or even ''I am sorry," not unlike ré 0éAgve nounow. The fire has 
already been cast upon the earth, Jesus says, and there is nothing he 
can do about it. This is quite different from ‘‘and how I wish it were 
already kindled" (NEB); of course it is already kindled; the tense of 
àvázto leaves no doubt. 

L. uses no quotation marks throughout. This leads to ambiguities 
now and then. In John 1:30ff. the Baptist says: ‘‘He who is coming 
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after me was before me, because he was there before I was; because 
we have all received from his fullness, and grace for grace. Because 
the law was given through Moses; the grace and the truth came down 
through Jesus Christ. No one has ever seen God; the only-born God 
who is in the bosom of his father, it is he who told of him.’’ Without 
quotation marks and strong punctuation before the second ‘‘because”’ 
it is not clear that the Baptist only says ''He who is coming after me 
was before me, because he was there before I was." What follows, 
introduced by 67: (v. 1. xai)... . tı is best taken as the Evangelist's 
explanation, but the first dr: is neglected by the NEB, rejected by the 
RSV (“and”) and weakened by the Jerusalem Bible (‘‘oui’’). The 
Evangelist, I believe, gives two interpretations of the Baptist's saying, 
each introduced by dz. L. has preserved this carefully, but quotation 
marks would have helped. A similar case is John 10:34: “Jesus an- 
swered them: Is it not written in your law: I have said: You are 
gods?” Jesus, as the context shows, intends this as a statement ‘You 
are gods!’’, not an ironic question; the question mark belongs to ''Is it 
not written...” 

In John 9:22 the parents of the blind man who was cured by Jesus 
"were afraid of the Jews because the Jews had agreed that anyone 
who confessed that he was Christ should be barred from the 
synagogue.” This can easily be misunderstood; the NEB is wordier 
but clearer: "anyone who acknowledged Jesus as Messiah.” 

Occasionally L.'s principle to follow in English the word order of 
the Greek leads to difficulties, e.g. John 11:15 ‘‘So then Jesus said to 
them plainly: Lazarus is dead; and I am glad on your account, so that 
you may believe, that I was not there.” This follows exactly the order 
yaiow bu’ tuas, lva motetbonte, tt ovx Hunv éxei. A slight trans- 
position cannot be avoided here, I think; for example: ‘‘and on your 
account I am glad, so that you may believe, that I was not there’ or, 
as the RSV has it ‘and for your sake I am glad that I was not there, so 
that you may believe.” 

But these are small points. L.’s translation is a great achievement, 
and to read these texts in the lucid prose of a master of the English 
language will be a rewarding experience. Among other qualities the 
new rendering has what Coventry Patmore called ‘‘a seemingly un- 
conscious finish from within which no ‘polish’ can produce.” 


GEORG LUCK 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY : 


JAMES A. COULTER, The Literary Microcosm: Theories of Interpre- 
tation of the Later Neoplatonists. Leiden, Brill, 1976. Pp. viii + 
148. $26.75 (Columbia Studies in the Classical Tradition, 2) 


As the author himself observes, his book is the first comprehensive 
treatment of Neoplatonic literary theory for its own sake. The reason 
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is no doubt, partly, that it has been viewed, when at all, in a strict- 
ly philosophical context-(as in Praechter's fundamental paper, 
“Richtungen und Schulen im Neuplatonismus’’); partly also the dis- 
couraging abundance of untranslated and unannotated material; 
thirdly, the simple fact of its chronological lateness, for it is only 
recently (especially in the English-speaking world) that more classi- 
cists, in search of new fields for exploration, have moved on to the 
last centuries of ‘‘antiquity.”’ 

Coulter has now provided such a treatment, dealing more specifi- 
cally with Iamblichus and Proclus, in a monograph of commendably 
modest dimensions. In the book itself, except for technical terms in 
transliterated form, no Greek is used; the essential texts are added as 
an appendix. 

The first chapter proposes a general classification of forms of liter- 
ary criticism in antiquity, the main principle of division being the use 
of an internal standard of judgment (genre criticism, as in Aristotle's 
Poetics) or an external one. The latter class is subdivided into ethical 
criticism (as in Aristotle's Rhetoric and subsequent rhetorical writ- 
ings) and epistemological or allegorical criticism (Stoic, Jewish, Chris- 
tian, Neoplatonic). Though there is inevitably a certain amount of 
ambiguity and overlapping (in particular, it is often difficult to detach 
genre criticism from ethical, or character, criticism), the classification 
as a whole is convenient and helpful. 

In the main part of the book, the literary theory of the Neoplatonists 
is reviewed under the headings (II) Mimesis, (III) Unity and (IV) 
Organicism; in each case, the views of Plato and, if applicable, those 
of Aristotle and others, are discussed first. While to a certain extent 
Plato's ideas have inspired, and thus help to support, those of his 
school, there are other instances of conflicts that have to be explained 
away. 

Such is the case of mimesis in literature. Against Plato’s rejection of 
all art as imitation of imitation in Rep. 10, the Neoplatonists could 
point to his own literary activity, his use of myth and his (somewhat 
ambiguous) allusions to the poet's divine inspiration. To formulate his 
view of the matter, Proclus makes a distinction between eikon, a more 
or less adequate description of a given reality through any medium, 
and symbolon, i.e., anything that, without resembling such a reality, 
has the power of suggesting it. In an appendix (60-68) Coulter outlines 
the history of this concept, down to its use by the Neoplatonists in a 
combined literary, metaphysical and magical sense. (A small supple- 
ment: the combination of a metaphysical with a magical sense, both 
for symbolon and its synonym synthema, is already found in the Chal- 
dean Oracles, after Plato one of the most important sources of Neo- 
platonic terminology and speculation.) 

The concept of literary unity (understood as organic unity) of 
course stems from the famous passage Phdr. 264C2-5. From 
Iamblichus onward, it takes the form of the requirement of a single 
skopos (purpose), to which every detail should be subordinate. Plu- 
rality in unity appears in Iamblichus' theory of five levels of interpre- 
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tation, metaphysical, mathematical, physical, ethical and literary, to 
each of which every part of the work can be referred. 

Finally, as regards the microcosmic analogue, which views the 
literary work as the most perfect of organisms, the cosmos, Neo- 
platonic interpretation is not completely clear or consistent on the 
point, so obvious to us, of the artist as creator. Coulter says that it is 
the implicit correlate to the view of a literary work as a cosmos. It is 
true that this notion can easily be read into Plato's phrase róv xoumrnv 
xai zarípa, and was actually read into it by Plotinus’ contemporary 
Origen the Neoplatonist, when he gave his treatise on the identity of 
the supreme God with the Creator the conundrum-like title "Ort uóvoc 
rointns ó DaotAeóc, ‘Only the King is Poet." However, to Proclus 
this doctrine was un-Platonic: the Demiurge (= Intelligence) is good, 
but he is not the (Supreme) Good of Rep. 6. Therefore, when in 
Proclus, In Alc. 10.3-14, and in Proleg. philos. Plat., chs. 16—17, 
where the elements of the dialogue are listed, the Godhead, or the 
Good, i.e. the final cause, is said to be represented by the purpose of 
the work, this should not be related to the creator, or author, who 
does not figure in the list at all, simply because he is not an element of 
the dialogue. In the most explicit passage dealing with the question 
(Proclus, /n Remp. I 68.3-69.19) the Cosmic Poet is not the Creator 
(Zeus), but Apollo, the principle of order and harmony in the world, 
who is subordinate to the Divine Statesman Zeus, just as in the ideal 
state the poet receives his instructions from the statesman- 
philosopher. 

By closely following the texts and abstaining from arbitrary specu- 
lation, Coulter has provided a reliable and valuable introduction to an 
interesting subject. 


L. G. WESTERINK 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
AT BUFFALO 


H. W. PLEKET and R. S. Stroup. Supplementum Epigraphicum 
Graecum, XXVI, 1976—1977. Alphen aan den Rijn in The 
Netherlands, Sijthoff & Noordhoff, 1979. Pp. xxi + 484. $39.50. 
Pb. $22.50. Distributed by Scholars Press. 


The reactivation of SEG under two able editors, Pleket and Stroud, 
assisted by W. Peeters and S. R. Aleshire and advised by J. Bingen, 
P. Herrmann, G. Mihailov and L. Moretti, is an event of great impor- 
tance. The numbering fortunately is not changed, nor the aim. Vol- 
ume XXVI begins with two years to catch up. One volume every year 
is planned with new texts from publications other than corpora and 
with brief reports on additions and corrections to old texts. Volume 
XXVI reaches a very high level of accuracy and usefulness without 
attempting critical appraisals like those of J. and L. Robert in the 
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Bulletin épigraphique. If succeeding volumes are as good as Volume 
XXVI, the SEG will be absolutely indispensable by the time the 
Roberts retire. Even now the presentation of so many unfamiliar, 
complete texts in one volume offers a remarkable convenience and 
incentive. 

The many reports on corrections and additions are objective and 
undoubtedly helpful. We do not accept the correction in no. 127, 
which concerns the inscription Hesp. Suppl. XIII, 85-90, no. 4, eleven 
epistles of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus to or about the Sacred 
Gerusia at Athens. Epistle IV was dated by reference to the ninth 
imperial acclamation of Marcus (avtoxodtwe tò Al, a rare translation 
of Roman IX), and Epistle V was dated by the acclamation 16] 
Oéfxatov. The respected critic cited in SEG changed Ôé[xaroy to 
év dé[xarov on the correct observation that Epistle V postdated Epis- 
tle IV but on the false assumption that AI meant eleventh (which 
would have been IA). The editors are not responsible for the opinions 
they report. 

Good indices and a concordance bring the volume to a close. One 
big change is that the volume has been produced by the photo-offset 
process. The result is clear and satisfactory. The review copy was 
sent out with a letter dated Dec. 17, 1979. 


JAMES H. OLIVER 
BALTIMORE 


JOHN DirrLoN. The Middle Platonists. A Study of Platonism, 80 B.C. 
to A.D. 220. London, Duckworth, 1977. Pp. xvi + 427. £12.00. 


This important book fills a gap which neither Zeller, Prachter nor 
Merlan have filled in thzir surveys. It shows very clearly, I think, that 
Platonism has many different meanings. The first generation of 
Platonists must have found it difficult to put the master's thought into 
systematic form and teach it to their own students. One reason for this 
difficulty seems to me the gradual development of Plato as a 
philosopher; another is the dialogue form which he found so conge- 
nial. There may have been a ‘‘secret doctrine" which the master 
expounded in lectures, but it appears that he did not leave a com- 
pletely worked out philosophical system, ready to be handed down, 
when he died. Aristotle seems to have used sources other than the 
dialogues. Speusippus and Xenocrates did not aim at creating new 
systems, but they were, to a large extent, interpreting Plato. Their 
inevitable disagreements are disagreements in interpreting theories 
that must have been tentative and therefore full of ambiguities. 

Dillon believes (p. xv) that a ‘‘curious distortion’’ of Platonic doc- 
trine took place. He attributes this to the oral teaching which, at all 
times, supplemented the reading of Plato's writings by students. This 
oral teaching (beginning with Plato's own, I would suggest) is not 
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completely lost to us, but it has become so much part of the tradition 
that we cannot separate it neatly at any given level. I would add that 
the texts which reflect the tradition are very different in nature. Plato 
left mainly Socratic dialogues. The writings of his immediate succes- 
sors are only preserved in fragments. The same is true for later 
Platonists, such as Antiochus. When we come to Philo and Plutarch 
we find a large number of treatises which seem to apply the basic 
doctrines as these authors understood them, to a variety of problems. 
Albinus and Apuleius have left relatively short didactic handbooks 
which embody paraphrases from select Platonic writings. Finally, 
there are the commentaries on Plato which are also part of the tradi- 
tion. Dillon handles these different genres very well and succeeds in 
extracting from them the material that they yield without squeezing 
them too hard. Throughout the whole period Plato's dialogues were 
read, some more than others. The Timaeus remained the most im- 
portant single dialogue; it was followed, at a distance, by the Repub- 
lic, Theaetetus, Phaedrus, Philebus, Laws in this order. The Neo- 
platonists paid special attention to the Parmenides. 

What is the telos of philosophy? ‘The withdrawal of the soul from 
the things of the body,” Plato said. From this definition, a very popu- 
lar formula, óuoíooctg tà Ge, likeness to God" can be derived. 
Speusippus' definition of happiness as ''the state of perfection in 
things natural" may have led to a less popular formula, oixeíooic, 
*self-conciliation" which seems fairly well attested for Polemon; 
hence we need not assume that Antiochus borrowed it from the 
Stoics; on the contrary, the Stoics may have borrowed it from the Old 
Academy. Homoiosis and oikeiosis are like two poles around which 
the Middle Platonists can be grouped. The partisans of homoiosis 
include Eudorus, Philo, Plutarch, Albinus, the Platonist source(s) of 
Diogenes Laertius; among the supporters of oikeiosis we find An- 
tiochus and Taurus. The position of Apuleius is not clear: he seems to 
vacillate between both (329. 335). Another dividing line is the question 
of the a?róoxeia of virtue: it is asserted by Eudorus, Atticus, Albinus 
and rejected by Antiochus, while. Philo seems undecided (146-48). If 
one were to take a poll, homoiosis and autarkeia would emerge as 
more genuinely Platonic, but things are not quite that simple. Why 
should Antiochus, for example, accept oikeiosis but reject autarkeia, 
and why is there an ambiguity in Philo and Apuleius? 

Dillon leaves out the whole sceptical phase in the history of the 
Academy; for this he refers to À. A. Long's Hellenistic Philosophy 
(1974). He has a most valuable chapter on Antiochus, and I shall say 
elsewhere (in the second edition of my doctoral thesis) how much I 
have learned from Dillon's work. He is inclined to admit that An- 
tiochus' view of the unity of Academy, Peripatus and Stoa is not as 
preposterous as we may think, even if he cannot be completely 
trusted as a reporter of the doctrine of the Old Academv. 

Eudorus is typical for the new interest in Pythagoras in the next 
generation of Platonists. He may have presented some of his own 
doctrine as derived from Pythagoras. Seneca uses a Platonist source 
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in Epistles 58 and 65, and this may be Eudorus rather than Antiochus 
(as W. Theiler thought). 

The chapter on Philo (138-83) is one of the best in the book—a 
breezy, slightly irreverent but thoroughly enjoyable introduction that 
will give anyone who does not know this author a desire to read as 
much of him as possible. Philo's work, as Dillon says (143) is one of 
the most considerable tours de force in the history of thought. This 
wealthy, well-educated Alexandrian Jew who has apparently read all 
of Plato but whose favorites are the Phaedrus and the Timaeus man- 
ages to project Platonic ideas into the Pentateuch because he believed 
in a tradition that began with Moses and continued over Pythagoras 
down to Plato. As far as we know this great Jewish Platonist was 
ignored by Jews and Platonists alike; it was the Christians who 
read him. 

Just a few small points: Dillon says (p. 150, n. 1) that Philo did not 
lean to sympathy towards animals, but then (151) he finds just this 
feeling of sympathy in Philo's On the Virtue. This contradiction also 
affects his argument on p. 187. 

Philo (Somn. 1, 67) describes God as ‘unnamable’ (Gxatovóuaotoc) 
and 'unutterable' (äoontos) and ‘incomprehensible under any form’ 
(xarà záoacg ióéag áxaváAgazrog). Dillon (155) finds none of these 
terms applied to God before the time of Philo and wonders whether 
Philo is responsible for introducing the notion of an 'unknowable' God 
into Greek thought. Probably not. First of all, Philo speaks of the God 
of the Old Testament. Second, as Dillon himself points out, &oornrog 
is used of God, along with the phrase rà và uóvo Agzróg in Albinus, 
Didask. ch. 10. I might add that àxaváAgztog is said of God in the 
Preaching of Peter. Since none of these authors is likely to have 
influenced any of the others it seems almost certain that the terms 
listed above belong to a Platonist tradition older than Philo. 

His doctrine of divine powers is discussed on pp. 161ff. It is an 
elaborate hierarchy, and Dillon tentatively suggests a Persian model, 
but this divine court with a supreme ruler, an exalted queen, a 
heavenly senate, with ministers, attendants, a whole army reminds 
me more of the Roman Empire and its official display of power and 
wealth. 

Philo's psychology would deserve a special monograph: it is eclec- 
tic, inconsistent and obviously not fully worked out. He distinguishes 
between (a) the logikon and the alogon; (b) a rational, a spirited and a 
passionate part; (c) the hegemonikon and seven physical faculties, 
following the Stoics; (d) the nutritive, the sense-perceptive and the 
rational elements, probably following Aristotle. These discrepancies 
can be explained, I think, by the time which elapsed between the 
composition of his various dialogues; in between he may have reread 
Plato and other philosophers who influenced his thinking. 

Philo and Eudorus, Dillon argues, are adequate evidence for a type 
of Platonism influenced by Pythagorean doctrine; and it is this move- 
ment rather than Antiochus' short-lived school that should be consid- 
ered the foundation of Middle Platonism. 
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Chapter 4 deals with Plutarch. His essays! are partly expository, 
partly polemical (against the Stoics, against the Epicureans), and 
there is also a difference between his more rhetorical compositions on 
ethical subjects and his more strictly philosophical treatises; the for- 
mer tend to be more austere, almost Stoic in character. 

The most remarkable features of Plutarch's doctrine are his 
dualism, his demonology and his belief that the world had a beginning. 
The telos, for him, is homoiosis, as mentioned above; but on the 
subject of autarkeia he inclines towards Antiochus rather than 
Eudorus and Philo. His dualism, however, is comparable to a ten- 
dency in Philo (rejected later by Plotinus and Porphyry, but not by 
Iamblichus, it seems: there is a slight inconsistency between pp. 203 
and 373f.). In Dillon's excellent presentation Plutarch emerges as a 
metaphysical thinker of great power, even where he is not entirely 
original: the beautiful image of the ‘‘slumbering World Soul," for 
instance, may be traced back to Plato's unwritten doctrine (pp. 7. 205. 
287), and other elements are probably Pythagorean. Instead of the 
more typical Platonic triad of principles (God, Matter, Idea or Logos) 
we find in Plutarch as many as five entities: God, an Evil Principle, the 
Immanent Logos, the World-Soul-plus-Matter, the Sensible Cosmos 
(206). Plutarch's demonology is strongly influenced by Xenocrates 
(216; cf. 174; 317ff.). He holds demons responsible for all kinds of 
active intervention of the supernatural in human life. Like Philo (173) 
he believes that demons can be delegated by God to punish human 
beings (218). The doctrine of the guardian demon, not found in Plato, 
is developed more or less independently by Plutarch (219f.), Apuleius 
(319f.), Seneca, Epictetes and Marcus Aurelius. 

The ''Athenian School” in the 2nd century A.D. was dominated by 
Plutarch's students and followers; but a *'school"' at that time is. sim- 
ply of xeoi deiva, and none of the Platonists we hear of is ever de- 
scribed as the head or even as a member of a Platonic Academy. The 
Old Academy as an institution was probably deserted, but in 176 A.D. 
Marcus Aurelius established a chair of Platonism and three others in 
Athens. Taurus' school is called a diatriba by Gellius. 

The first part of Calvinus Taurus' name appears as Calvisius in the 
Gellius manuscripts and as Kalbenos on an inscription in Delphi, but 
the corruption of N to SI in the archetype of the Gellius tradition can 
easily be explained, and B at that time sounded like V, H like I. Hence 
the man's name was indeed Calvinus, not Kalbenos (Dórrie) or Cal- 
venus (Dillon). Thanks to Gellius we are well informed about his 
*Schulbetrieb'"': in formal sessions Platonic dialogues and at least 
some of the more scientific writings of Aristotle were read and prob- 
lems were discussed; the students were encouraged to ask questions; 
Taurus also invited them to his house for dinner; after the meal there 
were philosophical conversations; we also hear of trips to the coun- 
tryside. Gellius mentions no other teachers besides Taurus. His suc- 


! The treatise De Fato is considered spurious by Dillon but discussed at 
considerable length (187.295ff. 320ff.). 
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cessor seems to have been Atticus, perhaps the first incumbent of the 
chair established by Marcus Aurelius, but apparently not the tutor of 
Verus. 

Dillon concludes that the ''School of Athens” had many faces and 
was, as a whole, either '*orthodox'' nor ''heretical."' 

In chapter 6 (‘The ‘School of Gaius’: Shadow and Substance”) 
Dillon demolishes the myth perpetuated in handbooks that there was a 
distinctive school of Gaius, Albinus' teacher, and that it was more 
eclectic than the School of Athens and definitely more hostile to 
Peripateticism. 

Little is known about Gaius himself, but under Albinus' name we 
have a very brief incomplete Eisagoge and under the name ''Al- 
kinoos’’ a much longer Didaskalikos. ‘‘ Alkinoos"' is usually taken as a 
textual corruption of ''Albinos," though J. Whittaker has recently 
made a case for retaining the MS reading. To me the two texts are 
clearly the work of the same man; in fact, they are one and the same 
work (Dillon seems to take them as fragments from two different 
treatises by Albinus). What Albinus gives is a fairly straightforward 
account of Platonic thought, not without mystic undertones and vari- 
ous innovations (268) but solid and clear and, at times, even elegant, 
more than a ''dry elementary handbook.’’ Considering the enormous 
complexities Albinus does a good job, I think. Dillon rejects plausibly 
Sinko's hypothesis (1906), accepted by Witt (1937), that something of 
Gaius' doctrine can be reconstructed from Albinus and Apuleius. 
Parts of the Didaskalikos (chapter 12, for instance) are close to a 
section of Arius Didymus' discussion of the Ideas preserved by 
Eusebius and Stobaeus: this leads Dillon to believe that Albinus' work 
is really just a new edition of Arius' textbook. The idea that there was 
a standard introduction to Platonism that went through various edi- 
tions and revisions is not implausible; it would add a third element to 
the reading of Plato and the lectures of the teacher. Not every teacher 
wrote his own handbook, but he may have recommended one to his 
students and told them where he disagreed, just as a professor would 
today. l 

At this point (270f.) Dillon also deals with the anonymous commen- 
tary on the Theaetetus a fragment of which was found in 1905 on a 
papyrus. In spite of its **stupefying banality, the text is curious as 
the only surviving specimen of a Middle Platonist commentary on a 
Platonic dialogue, with the exception of Calcidius on the Timaeus. 

From Dillon's very thorough discussion of Albinus I can only give a 
few samples. He points out, for instance, that Albinus, like other 
Platonists, claims formal logic for the Old Academy; Aristotle did not 
invent it; he merely wrote the handbook (277). 

The telos, for Albinus homoiosis, can be achieved by the combina- 
tion of physis, askesis and didaskalia. A very similar triad, physis, 
mathesis, askesis, leads to virtue according to Philo (152.300). To 
these testimonies I would like to add Maximus of Tyrus 16,3b tv 
aoetnv dtddaaty oi Aóyot, Tous ÔÈ Adyouc ý daxqoic, THY ÔÈ doxmotv ý 
GAnGera, tv óà GAnOevav  axoÂÿ. Perhaps one might also compare 
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Tacitus, Dialogus 30, 2 where he speaks of the formation of the great 
orators: infinitus labor et cotidiana meditatio et in omni genere 
studiorum assiduae exercitationes. In Greek this would be x6voc, 
uekétn, àoxnaoic.? Progress in Platonism is sometimes compared to the 
various stages of initiation into the mystery religions: Albinus uses the 
terms ztporéAeua. and ztgoxa0ágoia (300; cf. 162 on Philo and see G. 
Gerhold, Mystik und Mysterienreligion bei Philon von Alexandrien, 
Diss. Theol. Erlangen, 1966); Theon of Smyrna has a pentad rather 
than a triad: initiation, purification, communication of the ritual, vi- 
sion (epopteia), 'adornment with garlands' all leading up to 'the joy 
that comes from unity and communication with the gods' (homoiosis) 
(398). Clement of Alexandria introduces this imagery into Christian 
thought when he speaks of uümais, tedety, Énonteia. 

Apuleius (pp. 306-37) studied in Athens, perhaps with Taurus (and 
at about the same time as Gellius?), perhaps also with Sextus of 
Chaeronea, Plutarch's nephew. 

Dillon leads us through De Platone, with a digression into De Deo 
Socratis; he seems to accept De Interpretatione as genuine, even 
though Apuleius is quoted in it. De Platone is different in style from 
De Deo Socratis; it deals with physics (Book 1) and ethics (Book 2); a 
third book on logic was probably never written. His Platonism is close 
to that of Albinus, but there are notable differences. 

A word on Apuleius’ demonology (pp. 174.216ff. 221.317ff.): de- 
mons are formed of air of the purest quality; this sets them apart from 
gods and men alike. They are subject to passions and emotions and 
enjoy a variety of worship. There are three types of demons: (1) the 
human soul itself; (2) souls which have left their bodies; (3) souls 
which never entered a body. | 

Chapter 7 deals with the Neopythagoreans (Moderatus, Nico- 
machus, Numenius, Ammonius Saccas and others); chapter 8 dis- 
cusses what Dillon amusingly calls the ‘‘Platonic Underworld” (Val- 
entinian Gnosticism, Poemandres, Chaldaean Oracles) and some 
later Platonists (e.g. Maximus of Tyre). 

This is a learned, well-organised and eminently readable book in 
which I find not much to criticize. It is almost impossible to summa- 
rize the wealth of information that it digests. To expect more than a 
brief section (339f.) on Galen would be unreasonable; and the Christian 
Apologists (Aristides, Justin the Martyr, Tatian, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus) as well as Clement of Alexandria would need another 
book of this size. Dillon has done a great service. 


GEORG LUCK 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


2 Tacitus was familiar with contemporary Platonism; this is shown by the 
end of the Agricola and by his theory of fate (Annales 6,22); cf. on the latter W. 


Theiler, "Tacitus und die antike Schicksalslehre,’’ Phyllobolia für Peter Von j 


der Mühll, 1946, 35ff. 
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JOZEF IISEWIJIN. Companion to Neo-Latin Studies. Amsterdam, New 
York, Oxford, North Holland Publishing Co., 1977. Pp. xiv + 
370. $46.50. 


Professor Jozef Ijsewijn, perhaps more than any other contempo- 
rary scholar, has been responsible for the revival of interest in Neo- 
Latin studies. His seminar at the University of Louvain became a 
center for the study of Neo-Latin literature, and Ijsewijn himself is the 
author of numerous studies of Neo-Latin authors. Together with his 
Louvain colleagues he organized the First International Congress for 
Neo-Latin in 1971. For the present book he adopts the definition of 
Neo-Latin framed by the Second International Congress of Neo-Latin 
Studies at Amsterdam in 1973: *'all writings in Latin since the begin- 
nings of Italian Humanism in about 1300 A.D." 

As the title and definition clearly imply, Ijsewijn’s book is meant to 
be an introductory handbook to a literature—poetic, philosophic, 
theological, and scientific—spanning almost 700 years. Ijsewijn hoped 
the Companion would serve as an introduction to the vast fields of 
Neo-Latin writing and provide scholars *'already working in Neo- 
Latin and related disciplines, such as modern and comparative litera- 
ture, history or theology (with) a compendium of basic factual and 
bibliographic information.” But it is difficult to serve two masters 
well. The book really divides into two books, or two and one-tenth 
books if you separate the brief appendix (312-54) of Neo-Latin texts: 
an historical survey of Neo-Latin literature, by country or larger geo- 
graphical area (14-205); and a series of summary chapters on the his- 
tory of Neo-Latin texts, editions, peculiarities of language and style, 
prosody, etc. in the second part of the book (206-311). 

The historical survey rightly begins with Petrarch's predecessor, 
Lovato Lovati, the thirteenth century Paduan judge whose verse 
epistles contain the earliest expression of the intentions of Renais- 
sance Latin poetry. Ijsewijn then traces the course of Neo-Latin 
writing beyond Italy and Northern Europe to Malta, Africa, North 
and South America, and even to the Far East. He briefly discusses 
well known authors like Politianus, Michael Marullus, and Marco 
Vida together with more obscure authors such as Marinus Barleti, the 
Albanian author of an historical narrative entitled Vita et res prae- 
clare gestae Georgii Castriotae (Rome 1508), the great Maltese Latin 
poet losephus Zammit, and the Swiss Leontius Füglistaller, who pro- 
duced a Latin version of Schiller's ‘‘Lied von der Glocke.” Ijsewijn 
succeeds for the most part in trying to make something of a connected 
narrative of his catalogue of authors and texts. Following each sub- 
chapter, Ijsewijn lists general bibliographic works, major editions of 
many (but not all!) authors discussed, and selected secondary litera- 
ture. This survey will prove to be the most useful part of the book for 
scholars. | 

One of the chief problems confronting Neo-Latin researchers is the 
vastness of the subject, and sometimes it becomes too much even for 
Prof. Ijsewijn. Unable to devote even a full sentence let alone a short 
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paragraph to every author he mentions, Ijsewijn occasionally cites a 
rather unknown author as though his name requires no further expli- 
cation. Basilius Zanchius and Laurentius Gambara are examples: 
"While Joachim Du Bellay was in Rome from 1553— 1557, the influ- 
ence and prestige of the Latin poets (Basilius Zanchius, Laurentius 
Gambara, etc.) was still so decisive that the author of the Défense... 
de la langue francaise started to write Latin verses.” Zanchius, born 
in Bergamo in 1501, was the author of the philosophical poem De 
horto Sophiae (1540) and other poems including verses on the death of 
Sannazarius which Tasso translated into Italian. He died in prison at 
Rome in 1560 and, as the author quoted by Chalmers' Biographical 
Dictionary says, "he was worthy of a better fate, being one of the 
most learned men, and best Latin poets of his age." Gambara, a friend 
of Zanchius, wrote a Latin poem on Christopher Columbus (a fact 
noted by Ijsewijn) and a poetical treatise in which he tried to dissuade 
Christian poets from using the characters of pagan mythology (a fact 
unnoted by Ijsewijn). Such errors of omission, if that is not too strong 
a term, are perhaps inevitable in a handbook of only 370 pages. 

There are, however, a few errors of commission. To illustrate the 
importance of Latin in the work of Hungarian scholars, ljsewijn 
claims: '"The first exposition of non-Euclidean geometry was pub- 
lished by Janus Bolyai (1802— 1860) as an Appendix scientiam spatii 
absoluti veram exhibens to the first part of his father's work on math- 
ematics: Farkas Bolyai, Tentamen iuventutem studiosam in elementa 
matheseos purae introducendi (1832—1833)." I think this does an 
injustice to the much maligned Nikolay Ivanovich Lobachevsky. In 
1826 Lobachevsky announced his work on non-Euclidean geometry 
and published his paper ‘‘On the Foundations of Geometry" in the 
Russian journal Kazanskii Vestnik in 1829—1830. And, in a perhaps 
less important sense, some of the hundreds of bibliographic refer- 
ences have gone slightly awry. 

The Companion will do much to make the authors of Neo- Latin 
works available to those classical scholars who have refused to read 
any author not listed in the handbooks of Altertumswissenschaft and 
to their counterparts in English and Romance language departments 
who have been reluctant to attempt to read those 16th, 17th, and even 
18th century writers who deliberately wrote in Latin so that they 
might be universally understood. Who, for example, could resist 
turning to Walter Savage Landor's 1847 collection of essays entitled 
Quaestio quamobrem poetae Latini recentiores minus legantur after 
reading Prof. Ijsewijn's book? An index of titles, sadly lacking in the 
Companion, would have made the book much more easily usable, if 
for no other reason than to identify the various references to Landor's 
works and those of hundreds of other authors. 


AUGUST A. IMHOLTZ, JR. 
CoLLEGE PARK, Mp. 


The North Romans and Aliens 
African Stones Speak by J. P. V. D. Balsdon 
by Paul MacKendrick "Balsdon's expert organization, his 


MacKendrick's latest archaeological lucid exposition, and his sane judg- 
survey of life in the Roman provinces ments make his book as enjoyable 
takes us through the rich and varied 35 it is instructive. It is a splendid 

civilization that was the granary of Performance." —G. W. Bowersock, 


the empire, the testing ground of Harvard University 
many of the Roman world's most X + 310 pp., $24.00 | 
prominent political figures, and a A History Book Club Main Selection 


major center of the growth of the - " . 
new Christian religion. |... Arrian of Nicomedia 
approx. 380 pp, — , ME. by Philip A. Stadter 

152 illus., $21.00 b "As a comprehensive scholarly intro- 
duction to the man and his times, 
Stadter's Arrian is presently without 
-equal."—-Library Journal 

xiv + 256 pp., $18.50 
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Lucian and His 
Influence in Europe 
by Christopher Robinson 


"Robinson's object in this general 
study of Lucian is to outline the main 
literary characteristics of the Greek 
writer's work, and then, at greater 
length, to trace the enormous in- 
fluence he exerted on European 
letters from the Renaissance to the 
18th century. .. . The book, written 
in a lively, piquant style, is rich 

in shrewd, literary commentary." 
—Choice 

248 pp., $20.00 
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Plutarch's Themistocles 
À Historical Commentary 
Frank J. Frost 


The life of Themistocles was contemporary with one of the most  .. 
eventful periods of Greek history, and the story of his life has been 
recorded by many ancient biographers, philosophers, and histo- 
rians. To explain the manner in which the Themistocles of history 
was transformed into the Themistocles of legend, Frank Frost 
analyzes Plutarch's Life of Themistocles from a historical point of 
view and clarifies its value as a historical source. $17.50 
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in Imperial Rome 
Bruce W. Frier 


By examining a portion of private law in imperial Rome as a func- 
tioning element in social life, this book constitutes an important 
contribution to the sociological understanding oflaw in premodern 
societies. Using archaeological data as well as literary and legal 
texts, Bruce Frier shows that members of the upper class, including 
senatorial families, lived in rented apartments and that the Roman 
law of urban lease was designed mainly for them, not for the lower 
class. Illus. $15.00 RS, 
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A Guide to 
Computer Applications in the Humanities 
Susan Hockey 


This introductory guide is designed to help 
the person with little or no knowledge about 
computers understand how to use computer 
technology when preparing indexes, catalogs, 
word counts, concordances, and other research 
projects. 

Susan Hockey explains the basics about com- 
puters and how they work and describes the 


many all-purpose programs that already exist , ED d EN x p m Sa 

and are designed to preform various non- À k d NÉ 
numerical tasks. Hockey also offers valuable n oar Al Se AN 
advice on how to start a computing project WY 
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and includes a general bibliography and a ote 
comprehensive glossary of computer terms 
and acronyms. $16.95 
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SEMEION, TEKMERION, EIKOS IN 
ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC 


In the Rhetoric A. differentiates between syllogistic argu- 
ment developed by way of onyeiov and that by way of eikóc 
(57a22-b25; 02b13-03a15). Both types of argumentation with 
the exception of the texuýpiov sign) are probability argument. 
It is not common in discussions of the relevant passages in the 
Rhetoric to find any distinction made between semeion and 
eikos argumentation, nor any questions raised about the differ- 
ence, if any, between the kind of probability offered by each, 
or the strength of the conclusion deductively drawn from 
each.! As a sign argument the tekmerion sign by its definition is 
clearly removed, to a large extent, from the yévoc of probability 
argument (see below I.2, 3). However, semeion and eikos re- 
main within that genos and no specifying difference (óiagopá) 
is offered by A. which would indicate whether or not the qual- 
ity of the probability given by each is in any way different. In 
an effort to discover whether there is a difference the following 
study was made of A.'s views on the nature of the semeion as 
found in the Rhetoric, a work which contains most of his com- 
ments on semeion. All of the passages in the Rhetoric where 
semeion is found together with the relevant passages in the 


! For example, the commentaries of Cope (rev. and ed. by J. E. Sandys), 
The Rhetoric of Aristotle with a Commentary (Cambridge 1877), Spengel, 
Aristotelis Ars Rhetorica vol. II (Leipzig 1867), or the study of Solmsen, Die 
Entwicklung des aristotelischen Logik und Rhetorik (Neue Philol. Unter- 
suchungen IV, [Berlin 19291); see also E. H. Madden, ''Aristotle's Treatment 
of Probability and Sign," Philosophy of Science 24 (1957) 167-72. | 
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Analytics and Sophistici-Elenchi have been brought together 
for analysis.? 

By way of preface it should be said that A. does not distin- 
guish signs as they are usually distinguished in traditional 
logic. He does not speak of formal signs (those whose sign 
value is one of likeness to the thing signified: in the act of 
knowing the sign you know the signate; the sole function of 
this sign is to give knowledge of the signate; images [e.g., 
mirror images] are such and so are mental concepts), nor of 
instrumental signs (realities known first in themselves; the 
knowledge of what they signify [1.e., the signate] comes later 
and is something totally distinct from the sign; the sign can be 
known without a knowledge of the signate and must be known 
before one can know the signate). Further, A. does not speak 
of the two classes into which instrumental signs are tradition- 
ally divided: natural signs (in which the relation between sign 
and signate is grounded in nature), and conventional signs (in 
which the relation is grounded in custom, the arbitrary will of 
man, convention). However, the signs he actually uses are 
instrumental signs, and practically all are natural signs. 


PART I: 


1) Meaning of sign. Although argument by onyeiov is dis- 
cussed at some length in the Rhetoric (57b1-21; 03a1-15) and 
forms the basis of deductive argument by enthymeme, the 
syllogism of rhetoric, there is no definition of ezueiov in the 
Rhetoric. For this we must turn to the Prior Analytics 7027-9: 
*"Whenever by the fact that one thing exists something else 
exists, or by the fact of its coming-to-be something else has 
come-to-be prior to it or consequent upon it, the first is a sign 
of the other's becoming or existing.” 


2) Classification of signs. This definition is clearly assumed 
in all of A.’s comments in the Rhetoric about onpeiov. It is in 


? The lineation followed for the Rhetoric is that of the Teubner edition of 
Roemer, 2nd ed., Leipzig 1923 (the divergence in the Oxford edition of Ross 
[Oxford 1959], when it occurs, is usually one line), for the Analytics that of 
Ross, Aristotle's Prior and Posterior Analytics (Oxford 1949), for the Sophis- 
tici Elenchi the Oxford edition of Ross (Oxford 1958). 
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the Rhetoric, moreover, that we are given a formal classifica- 
tion of signs. The passages in which this is to be found are the 
following: 


*57b1-5: (a) signs are related to their signates: (1) as a par- 
ticular to the universal, (ii) as a universal to the particular; 
(b) signs are divided into: (i) necessary sign called: 
tekuýpiov. (ii) non-necessary sign called: ozueiov dvovouov; 
*02b20-21: repeats (a)?; *57b5-10: explanation of texprpiov 
as onueïov ävaykaiov; *02b19-20: texurpioy is dvayKaiov 


` x 


Kai (dei )óv. 


3) Relation of sign to the rhetorical syllogism. Since A.’s 
theory of signs in the Rhetoric and in the Prior Analytics is 
developed in terms of syllogistic argumentation it is important 
to see the relation he establishes between sign and the rhetori- 
cal syllogism, namely, the enthymeme. This can be found in 
the following passages: 


*57a32-33: enthymemes are derived from zixóra and 
onueïa; *02b13-15: enthymemes are derived from eikóç, 
napäderyua,* tekumpiov, onusiov; *An. Pr. 7039-10: en- 


3 In view of the distinction here between texuýpiov and onyeia it might be 
argued that since Or onueicov refers to ogucia dvovoua the relation of sign as 
particular to universal and as universal to particular applies only to the onueïa 
ávóvoua in this passage and that we have here another instance (see, for 
example, I.3: An. Pr. 70b1-6) of A.'s uncertainty about his terminology for 
signs. While this is certainly possible, there is no question from A.’s examples 
in the Rhetoric and Prior Analytics that tekuýprov is also used as both universal 
and particular, e.g. dla &yer, 57b15-16, An. Pr. 70a13-16. 

‘There is one new element added to the usual sources and it is zapdderpua; it 
is explained at 02b16-19 and again at 03a5-15. Since zapáóerypa is presented in 
the Rhetoric as a coordinate way of proving (rhetorical induction) with en- 
thymeme (rhetorical deduction), the addition of zapdderyya to the sources 
causes problems, e.g. Spengel (Comm. p. 347) believes that zapaócíyuaca here 
are part of évêvuruata as the nioreic év abti t@ Ady@ (referring, presumably to 
5623-4). Such a view, of course, is in open conflict with 56a34-b27. If 
zapáóecryua is to be a source for év@vunua, it cannot be simply as zapdderyua. 
For A. at 57b26-30 insists that zapáócryua argues from particular to particular 
which is not the process of the enthymeme as the rhetorical syllogism. On the 
other hand it is possible for xapdôeryua to be a source of enthymeme if by a 
process of induction we obtain the general principle underlying the rapdôeryua, 
and then use the principle to reason syllogistically. An analysis of A.’s state- 
ment at 57b30-36 indicates the process by which the general principle can be 
derived. The method is set forth in more detail at An. Pr. 68538-69319. As a 
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thymeme is a syllogism derived from eixóra and onyeia; 
*59a7-10: rexurpia, onueïa, sixdta are the rhetorical 
zpotáctig and the enthymeme is a syllogism derived from 
these premises; *An. Pr. 70a24-25: if one zpétacic alone is 
stated, it is simply aonueiov; if a second is added, there is a 
syllogism. A. is obviously referring here in the word ‘‘syl- 
logism’’ to a sign enthymeme which is the subject of the 
entire section 70a2-b6; *An. Pr. 70a6-7: anueïov by its na- 
ture tends to be a zpétacic dnoderxtiky either dvayxaia or 
Évooëoc; on this see 1.4; *57b10-21: an explanation of 
onueia Which restates 57b1-5 (see I.2), but now examples 
are given in the form of the three figures of the syllogism: 


a) 57b10-14: relation of ogueiov ävoyouoy to signate as 
particular to universal (3rd figure); see also 
02b20-21. This appears in An. Pr. 70a16-20 as well. 

b) 57b14-17: relation of texunpiov to signate as univer- 
sal to particular (1st figure); see also 02b19-20. This 
appears again at An. Pr. 70a13-16. 

c) 57b17-21: relation of enusiov ávóvoov to signate as 
universal to particular (2nd figure); see also 
02b20-21. This is found at An. Pr. 70a20-24. 


In each figure we are told at 57b10-21 whether 
the argument is valid (&Avroy) or invalid 
(davAAdyiotov). This statement is made again at An. 
Pr. 70a24-38 with reasons given for the statement. 
The matter of validity and invalidity is also found at 
0322-5 in a statement on onpeia ávovoua en- 
thymemes? which repeats 57b10-14, 17-21. We are 


source of enthymeme the zapdóeryua must give you by some kind of induction 
a general principle which can be used in a syllogism. For this reason I believe 
that ó1^ éxayæyñc, 02b16 of the codd., which is bracketed by Roemer and 
Kassel, is quite correct. Victorius suggested that in the phrase dr? éxaywyñc did 
tob óuoíov one seclude either ór* ézaycyrjc or did. The full reading of the codd., 
however, does submit sense and can be retained, e.g. ‘‘enthymemes made 
through an induction by way of one like instance or several, in which one, 
apprehending the general principle, then reasons deductively to the particular, 
are enthymemes by zapáóeryua."' 

5 That these are the onueïa dvovoua of the 2nd and 3rd figures is clear from 
his statement on tekurpra enthymemes in the passage following at 03a10-15. 
On the matter of the validity-invalidity of semeion anonymon enthymemes in 
the 2nd and 3rd figures the first thing which must be said is that semeion 
anonymon enthymemes in both figures are not intrinsically invalid. They can 
be readily used correctly to arrive at a probable and valid conclusion. One 
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told further, with a reference to An. Pr. 70a2-b6 (in 
particular, 70a30-38), that such sign enthymemes, 
even if all the factual statements are correct, can be 
refuted since every onusiov ávovuuov is dovAAdyiotov, 
on this last comment see also 01b9-10. At 03a10-15 
the statement on tekuýńpia enthymemes (which re- 
peats 57b16-17) declares the validity of such argu- 
ments. Again a reference is given to Án. Pr. 
70a2-b6 (specifically 70a29-30) where we find the 
same statement. 


*An. Pr. 70b2-3: rexurnpiov [used as a sign in a syllogism] is 
that which causes us to know; *An. Pr. 69b36-37: the 2nd 
figure is the only figure in which sign syllogism is not pos- 
sible$; *SE 167b8-12: onueia syllogisms are based on con- 
sequences. At b1-3 he shows the weakness in this kind of 
argument, namely, that in the major proposition derived 
from the onyeiov [whether a texyypiov, or a onueîoy 
dvovouoy] the oyueioy is taken to be convertible with the 
major term, e.g., given A (fever), then B (sick) necessarily 
is. But given B, A is not necessarily; *01b9-15: ogueiov as a 
Kolvoc 1óxoc.for enthymemes in the 2nd and 3rd figures; 





possible explanation for A.’s statement on their invalidity and his examples in 
both figures which are invalid is that he is using semeia anonyma as they are 
presumably used by people in an argument to establish a proposition. If one 
takes such "popular" sign arguments together with their desired conclusion 
and puts them into a syllogism which would give the desired conclusion, one 
constructs necessarily an incorrect syllogism with an invalid conclusion. Thus 
it is that in the 2nd figure we have a syllogism which violates a basic law of the 
syllogism since the semeion anonymon is used as an undistributed middle, 
while in the 3rd figure we conclude to a statement not warranted by the prem- 
ises. Used in this way semeia syllogisms yield probable conclusions easily 
refutable. 

é There are some problems with the statement itself and they are mentioned 
by Ross in his commentary, e.g. if the statement is by A., does it belong where 
it is found in the codd., or, on the other hand, is it a gloss which has found its 
way into the text? Waitz’ comment on the passage (Aristotelis Organon vol. H 
[Leipzig 1846]) is “videbimus cap. seq.,’’ but he offers nothing further on this 
passage in his commentary to c. 27. Actually in c. 27, 70a2-b38, as we have 
already seen in the passages cited in the body of the article, the semeion 
argument is possible in any of the three figures of the syllogism; and see, in 
particular, 70a37-38. Insofar as the sign enthymemes in the 2nd figure which A. 
presents to us are always by way of affirmative propositions which do not 
constitute a valid syllogism in this figure the statement at 69b36-37 is actually 
correct, and A. says as much at 70a34-37. 
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the enthymemes under discussion are apparent enthy- 
memes which are dovAddyicta; see 57b10-21 above. 


This relation of signs to enthymemes makes A. raise a question 
at An. Pr. 70b1-6: The difference in the kind of knowledge 
given by signs when used in syllogism (i.e. certain knowledge 
vs. probable) causes A. to question the general terminology he 
has employed for cnyeia such as we find it in the Rhetoric and 
Prior Analytics. He remarks that: 


a) either onusiov must be distinguished as has been 
done, and those among them which constitute a 
true middle term [i.e. unites the major and minor 
term and is midway between them in extension] 
should be called texuýpiov; the others should be 
called onpeia [i.e., onusia dvovoyua in terms of the 
division given in the Rhetoric. In this distinction A. 
would still place both in the class oyueiov]; 

b) or, only those should be designated as onueïa 
which are found as middle terms in the 2nd and 3rd 
figure syllogisms, whereas texuýpia would be the 
name for those which are true middle terms; [in this 
case tekuýpiov would not seem to be of the class 
onusiov |. 

A. carries the problem of the kind of knowledge given by 
onusiov enthymeme, specifically texynpiov enthymeme, a step 
further at An. Post. 75a28-37: Here in a discussion of the na- 
ture of the premises required for scientific demonstration 
(axddeiéig Eniatnuovixn), namely, propositions expressing es- 
sential and necessary attributes A. remarks that onyeiov syl- 
logisms (i.e., texunpiov syllogisms, since texuypioy alone ex- 
presses a necessary relation), will not give scientific demon- 
stration. In other words texyypiov syllogisms will give one a 
knowledge of the necessity of the conclusion, will demonstrate 
the fact of the conclusion, but they will not give a demonstra- 
tion of the reasoned fact of the conclusion, which is to say a 
knowledge of why it is a necessary conclusion. This last is 
explained somewhat further at An. Post. 99a1-4: here A. dis- 
cusses the nature of the middle term as a cause of the conclu- 
sion. From his argument it is clear that anyeiov, i.e., the 
texuypiov, when it is used as a middle term is not known as an 
essential constituent of the major term, but only as necessarily 
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present to the major term. Consequently when we infer a con- 
clusion by way of such a middle term we only know the fact of 
the conclusion, namely, that given the texurjpiov we necessar- 
ily have the signate in the conclusion, but we do not know the 
reasoned fact of the conclusion, i.e., why we necessarily have 
the signate. On the other hand if the texuýpiov were known as 
an essential constituent of the major term, we would know that 
in this middle term we have the definition of the major term 
and thus we would know why the conclusion is a necessary 
one. 


4) Difference between sign and eikos. In the following pas- 
sages À. speak of onyeiov and its difference from eikóc. In 
general this might be said of his observations: he is primarily 
thinking in terms of the syllogism when he notes the differ- 
ences; furthermore, eikó; argumentation is clearly thought of 
as deductive argumentation; onueiov argumentation, while also 
deductive argumentation, submits, from his remarks, to the 
possibility of inductive argumentation: 


*An. Pr. 70a2-T: agusiov is not the same as eikógc , e.g., eixdc 
is a mpotacic évdogoc, i.e., a generally accepted proposi- 
tion, something known to be, or to happen thusly for the 
most part, for example, that the envious hate; onpeiov by 
its very nature tends to be (floóAexai elvai) a demonstrative 
proposition either necessary or generally accepted. 
*57a34-b1: eikóg is defined as ''that which generally hap- 
pens, but not in any unlimited sense as some define it; 
rather an eikóg is that which with respect to things that can 
be other than they are is related to that to which it is an 
eikóc [i.e., things that can be other than they are] as the 
universal to the particular.” *57b1-5: egueiov is related to 
its signate either as the particular to the universal, or as the 
universal to the particular. See 57b1-5 at I.2. *57b21-25: a 
simple statement to the effect that what eixdc, onyeiov, 
tekuýpiov are and how they differ has been given to us, 
e.g., in 57a22-b21. A. refers to An. Pr. 70a2-b38 for a more 
detailed discussion of these same terms and also for the 
reasons why some onueia give valid, some invalid syl- 
logisms. See 70b1-6 at I.3. 


By way of summary we can say that an eixóg possesses a note 
of stability which is intrinsic to the nature of the things which 
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are the ground for the sixóg proposition. Thus an sixdc, as 
relatively stabilized, is knowable and offers a solid base for 
reasonable inference to further knowledge. It is one of those 
realities which are ‘‘true, yet capable of being other than they 
are” (An. Post. 88b32-33). From a correct eikóc one can argue 
to what is quite probably, but not necessarily, the fact in a 
given situation. Plato, in fact, uses eixóc in this Aristotelian 
sense on a number of occasions in order to develop an argu- 
ment, and Rep. 519b is a typical example. The eixdc like the 
onueïov (cf. below II.1) is objective, grounded in the order of 
reality. 


PART II: 


When, apart from the above, we look at A.’s uses of onyeiov 
in the body of the Rhetoric we find the following: 

1) As onusiov is used in all of the following instances it de- 
notes the onusiov dvovopov, not the rexurpiov. In each instance, 
unless indicated otherwise, the relationship mentioned by A. 
between sign and signate is a secure one-to-one relationship. It 
is not, however, an inevitable and necessary relationship be- 
tween sign and signate (i.e., a texufpiov). Furthermore, A. 
assumes this one-to-one relationship between sign and signate 
as grounded in the nature of sign-signate. Consequently the 
relation exists independently in the objective order. The last 
can be said to be true of the few conventional signs he employs 
e.g., 67230. The relation is given by reality itself and is not 
derived by inference or conjecture from other things. The idea 
conveyed by this use of oneiov is that, given the sign, we can 
be secure with the signate and reason accordingly. The fol- 
lowing are instances of this relation; in the instances where an 
explanation is necessary it is added: 


*61a28;*a38: the sign tolerates other signates; *66b 27, 28, 
29: see II.2; *67a28-30: as onueia are exemplified at 329-30: 
a one-to-one relationship: e.g., in Sparta the free man is 
held in honor; in Sparta long hair is the sign of a free man; 
*67b26: implicit in the hypothetical argument is a one-to- 
one relationship; *67b31-32; *79a32: a one-to-one relation- 
ship demanded by the line of reasoning in the passage. At 
79a30 we are given acts which would constitute such 
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onueia; *79b16: a one-to-one relationship assumed by the 
line of reasoning; *79b19; *b36: a one-to-one relationship: 
e.g., in the minds of people A505, insofar as it is due to 
dpéAeva which is dArywpia [explained at 78b10-15], is pre- 
sumed to signify óAryopío; *81a7: in the context a one-to- 
one relationship; but in itself the sign does not point with 
security to the signate given; *82a30: clearly assumes a 
one-to-one relationship between sign and signate since the 
sign is gofiepóv precisely because it points to the signate 
which is goBepdy. At 82a32-b2 A. gives us such otjueia; 
*83b6: these are obviously natural signs (whatever they 
may be) which indicate a one-to-one relationship; Kassel 
secludes b5-6: xai Ac ... Aoyíov as an addition of A.; 
*83b31; *b35; *84a2; *a5; *a8; *b18-19: a one-to-one re- 
lationship since the effect from the sign is the same as that 
from the signate. 84b18-19 is a clause which explains 
b17-18, and so what is true of oqueïa at b19 is true of eruca 
at b18; *86b2: a one-to-one relationship for the same rea- 
son as 84b18-19. In the codd. tå onyeia (b2) is followed by 
Kai tag npáčeiç. Roemer, Ross read this at b3 with Thurot; 

. Kassel secludes it; *11b19. 


2) onusiov is frequently related to human actions and the 
relationship is usually one of cause-effect. The omueïoy may be 
the effect, and so it argues to the presence of the cause as 
signate; or, the onyeiov may be the cause and argue to the 
effect as signate: | 


*79a32: onyeia as effects; *79b16, 19, 36: (same); *83b31, 
35: (same); *84a2, 5: (same). 


The following passages illustrating the same relation are placed 
together because of the conjunction of onueïa with épya, and 
the uncertainty of the meaning of épya: 


67b32: here ta d*épya in the light of the Greek of the sen- 
tence (b31-33) would appear to be correctly interpreted as 
a synonym for zpdéeic. In this instance the oyueïa would be 
effects pointing to a signate which is a cause. 


In the following instances legitimate questions about the in- 
terpretation of Zpja as a synonym for zpáceic could be raised. I 
will look first at oyuefa as cause-effect in each instance and 
then discuss the possible meaning of épya in all of the in- 
stances: 
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*66b27: here tå onuela since they specify toraita which 
refers back to tad zompuxà tic dpstü; and tà an*dpetiic 
yivóu£va (b25-27, with no punctuation after xaAd at b26) are 
either causes (td xointixd) pointing to a signate which is an 
effect, or effects (ta yivóueva) pointing to a signate which 
is a cause; *66b28, 29: there is no reasan from the text why 
the meaning of omueïa should change here, and so they are 
either causes or effects; *84a8: the onyeia are effects. 


While it is not uncommon to interpret épya in each of these 
instances as ''acts'"' I do not believe that it is right. The more 
correct meaning of ëpya is indicated at 8427-8, or 66b28-29, and 
would be ‘‘the activities” (or, possibly, ‘‘the works’’ as it has 
been translated by Freese at 66b27-287). By “‘activities’’ I un- 
derstand those actuations of a thing whereby its nature reveals 
itself. For example the dya@o6 &pya (66b28), the dvópíac &pya 
(66b29) are the manifestations of goodness,® courage, in the 
activities of a man who is good, or courageous. So, too, the dzo 
t&v dAdwv ékaotnc Tv toô 7jQovc xaxícv ta Epya (8427-8) are the 
manifestations of the particular vice of character in a man's 
actions. 


3) In two instances anueiov is qualified with respect to the 
sign-signate relationship. The qualification would appear to in- 


7 J. H. Freese, Aristotle The ‘‘Art’’ of Rhetoric (N.Y. 1926), The Loeb Clas- 
sical Library. 

8 66b28: d &exiv dyaDo0 pya ğ n&On is usually interpreted to mean ‘‘the deeds 
or sufferings of a good man.'' This raises the question: why are the unqualified 
actions of a good man themselves noble? More troublesome is ‘‘the sufferings 
of a good man.” Why should these be xal&? This interpretation makes little or 
no sense either in itself or within the context where a glance at the text be- 
tween 66b25-34 reveals that A. is speaking of virtue and virtues in a generic 
Way, e.g. Ta zotmtikà Tic üperrjc, ta An "pets yivóueva, tà onusia TG ÂPETAC Kai 
ta Epya, etc. A more careful examination of the text indicates that A. is speak- 
ing both about virtue in general and about the ways in which it may manifest 
itself in a person, and so point to what is xaAóv in the person. In this sense the 
presence of virtue in a person manifests itself either actively or passively (pya 
5j nay), and does so either by the activities (£pya) which flow from the virtue in 
the person or by the changes effected in the person (xd@7) by the virtue. For 
these reasons I would interpret dya806 in a generic sense: ‘‘of goodness,” ‘‘of 
what is the good” (see Plato's use of dya0óv for tò dyaGév, Phileb. 54d7, 11b4 
[?13e6], Rep. 505c), and I would interpret our passage to mean: ''since the 
signs of virtue and such things as are the activities of goodness or modifica- 
tions by goodness are noble. . . .”’ 
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dicate that either:there is no relation between sign-signate, or 
an unclear relation: 


*67b26: obviously coincidental and chance. actions of a 
person are not oyueia of actions done with deliberate moral 
choice. However, they are included with such actions in 
nOAAG Kai i Gpora (b25), and by their inclusion they would be, 
from what A. says, accepted by auditors as possessing the 

sign quality of the acts placed with deliberate moral choice 
since deliberate moral choice is the mark of all the actions 
, done by the person under discussion. The possibility for 
such acceptance on the part of the auditors is explained in 
connection with a related problem at 67b31-33; *79b36: the 
implication seems. to be that there is no real relation be- 
tween the sign and signate. Cf. 79b36 under II.1. 


4) Ona number of occasions ezueiov is used in a way that is 
related to, but different from the technical meaning given to it 
in the Rhetoric and Prior Analytics. Its difference reveals itself 
in a study of those passages where A. employs onyciov in var- 
ied formulae? when he is adducing instances from which some 
^ fact can be inferred. The fact inferred from the instances is 
pointed out by using orueiov, e.g., ‘‘a sign that this fact is so.” 
The relation of this usage to the technical meaning of oyueïov 
can be seen. in the fact that in each of the instances the fact 
inferred is proposed as following from the facts adduced be- 
cause of an intrinsic connection with them. Eames c of this 
usage in the Rhetoric are: 


*58b29: onusiov dé... yap; *80a15: (same); *85b7: (same); 
*04b33: (same); *04b2: onpelov yap OTL. 


There is’ a unique instance in the Rhetoric of the use of 
"teKpifpiov in the plural at 17b37-18a1. Cope (Commentary Ill, 

p. 200) takes this use as an example of rekuñpiov as it has been 
‘used technically in the Rhetoric, and discussed above in 1.3. I 
do not see this as possible. Nor do I think that we can explain 
the use here as an alternate form for omueïoy O8 ... yap, a use 


? Waitz in his commentary to On Interpretation 16216 (Aristotelis Organon 
vol. I. (Leipzig 1844]) discusses the usage (see also Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus 
[Berlin 1870] 677b9-21). The usual form is omueïiov dé. . . yap, or even texurpiov 
dé... yáp. Also found are ër: onpeiov 6t1, onuciov óà tobtov di6tt, tobtov dé 
onpsiov, anueiov dé, anpeiov. : 
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found on occasion in the singular, e.g., Pol. 1335a15: rekunpioy 
dé. The reasonable interpretation of texuýpia in our passage 
-= would be ''the proofs,” ‘‘clear evidence."' 


5) Finally, there are two instances of onusiov which are 
confusing: 


a) 05a32: if góscíac . . . onpeia povñc means anything, it 
should mean written syllables which point to a cer- 
tain kind of sound as signate. If this is so, one can 
see a basic sign-signate relationship. But how the 
written syllables of any word, in practically all 
cases, can signify in themselves, independently of 
the meaning which the word conveys, a pleasant or 
unpleasant sound would appear to be mostly a 
matter of taste, and furthermore within the subjec- 
tive order, not the objective where sign is located. 

b) 08226: é vv onueicov deiéic. A glance at any critical 
apparatus will show that 426 has been subjected to 
conjectures. However, the phrase is in all the codd. 
Roemer and Kassel read the Greek of the codd. for 
a26, but Roemer indicates a lacuna after ócicic. 
Spengel has no comment upon the passage; Cope 
(Comm. Ill, p. 75) would interpret the onyeia as 
‘anguage, tone, and action.” Prescinding from his 
theory on the kinds of #@o0¢ in the Rhetoric, Cope's 
interpretation of onyeia is reasonable. The problem, 
however, for which there is not much assistance in 
the various interpretations of the passage is the 
subject of dxoAovOci. Is 4 ápuóztovoa being used 
substantively, as Cope appears to take it: ‘‘in that 
that which is appropriate (i.e., the appropriate lan- 
guage, etc.) to each class’’? If the participle were 
being used as Cope assumes, one would expect the 
neuter. On the other hand are we to understand 
with the participle ózicig or A&&ig (language),— or 
something else? deiéic which appears only here in 
the Rhetoric must be interpreted, I believe, as it is 
found in the Prior Analytics, i.e., "proof." If we 
read óei£ic, we have: ‘‘and the way of proving from 
onucia expresses character in so far as the proof 
from signs is appropriate to and follows from each 
class and each type of person." If we read A&£ig 
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(and the context of the chapter would certainly not 
discourage it), we have: ‘‘and the way of proving 
from onyeia expresses character in that the lan- 
guage is appropriate to and follows from.each class 
and each type of person." 


Even if were one to argue for Agéic, I am not certain 
that it offers any solution insofar as there is no text 
reason which can be brought forward from the 
Rhetoric or the Prior Analytics which suggests that 
proof from signs as such employs language that ex- 
presses character. There is some indication, how- 
ever, that A. did associate cyueïoy with character 
and it may help toward understanding what he had 
in mind by the phrase x «àv onuiov ôeïËic. There 
is first of all the statement at 67b 32-33: ta d*épya 
onueïa thc &ewo éotiv. Secondly, there is the 
strange passage at the end of the Prior Analytics 
70b7-38 where A. suggests that it might be possible 
to judge character from physical characteristics 
which would be ezgueia of certain mental qualities: 
ei... óvvaíugÜa Aaufáveiwv tò idiov éxáotoo yévouc 
náÜoc xai onueïov, óvvgoóusÜ0a gvcioyvoovelv ... 
olov toig Aéovaiv dvópeía, dvéykn kal onpeioy elvaí ti 
(b12-16). Certainly in the passage A.'s argument 
proceeds on the assumption that such physical 
onucia can be related to the character of a person. 
Whether or not this has a direct relevance to x tóv 
onueicov deléis is another matter again; however, 
see Demosthenes 61.13. 


From the above the following emerges. A. states that there is 
a difference between eikóg and egueiov dvmvoyov and the kind 
of argument offered by each (1.4: An. Pr. 7022-7; 57b21-25). All 
of the ezucia which A. employs in the Rhetoric are instrumen- 
tal, natural signs (I; ID; the only conventional signs are, possi- 
bly, those found at II.1; 61238; 67230; I1.5: 05a32. As A. uses 
signs (and this is a normal consequence of his extensive use of 
natural signs) he accepts a firm relation between sign-signate, a 
relation grounded in the order of reality in which either the 
nature of the sign points to the signate, or the nature of the 
signate to the sign, a relation, further, readily knowable by and 
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acceptable to the generality of men (1.1; 1L.2:57b1-5; 
I.3.57b10-21, SE 167b8-12, An. Pr. 70b1-6).!? When he speaks 
of these two sources of probability argument the fact that A. 
differentiates between semeion anonymon (1.2:57b1-5) and 
eikos (1.4:57a34-b1) and states that there is a difference be- 
tween them (1.4),!! as well as the fact that he gives each source 
a different name (1.3, 4) and continually speaks of them sepa- 
rately as sources (1.3) and explains them in a way which indi- 
cates that they are different in his mind (1.1;4: An. Pr. 7022-7, 
57a34-b1) would point to his acceptance of a difference in the 
species of probability offered by each. 

The difference appears to reside in the fact that while there is 
an intrinsic nexus between onyeiov and signate because of the 
very nature of sign as he defines it, there is none, as such, 
between eixóc and the particular fact that it is meant to prove. 
The relation of each to what they indicate as probable is differ- 
ent. Given the semeion the probability of the signate is more 
reasonably acceptable. With the eikos the reason to accept the 
probable fact which it seeks to establish is less obviously con- 
vincing. Àn eikos is a rough generalization, or what is called a 
moral universal (cf. 57a34-b1), derived from experience, but 
related only in a general way to the particular instance it argues 
to as probable. The semeion definitely and specifically points 
to the existence of the reality it argues to as probable. For 
example, it may or may not be true that the Olynthians have a 
fixed hatred for Philip as Demosthenes argues (1.7) from the 
eikos that those have an unshakeable hostility who hate an- 
other because of fear and of personal suffering. But his argu- 
ment (18.279) for Aeschines' hatred of himself is much more 
convincing, based, as it is, on Aeschines' harsh actions toward 
him, actions he calls semeia of personal animosity and 
jealousy. It is the nature of semeion to point directly and im- 
mediately to the specific signate and to do so by the very fact 


10 In presenting sign as a middle term in a deductive argument A. is obvi- 
ously employing the relation existing between sign-signate since the middle 
term for him is something which points to another thing which it either includes 
within itself or within which it itself is included. 

11 A difference, however, which does not adequately differentiate the two. 
For a general omueïoy évvouoy statement: "ambitious men are liberal’ (cf. An. 
Pr. 70a24-27) can often be interpreted as an eikóc. In fact it is so interpreted by 
P. Coffey, The Science of Logic, (New York) II, 266. 
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of its own existence. In itself the semeion anonymon points to 
the specific signate with good probability. The eikos, even 
though eikos has its ground in the real order, carries in itself no 
formal relation as such to some specific fact. The eikos offers a 
measure of practical certainty about the probable conclusion it 
draws. The semeion, because of the natural relation between 
sign and signate in which the one implicates the presence of the 
other, offers a conclusion that is more secure and of higher 
probability. In fact, A.’s explanation of ogueiov in the Prior 
Analytics is a precise description of the kind of higher proba- 
bility offered by the onpeiov âvovouov: foóAscai elvai npôtaoï 
dnodextixy ... évdoEoc (70a6-7).12 


W. M. A. GRIMALDI 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


12 A survey of the use of semeion and tekmerion by Lysias (35 instances of 
which 28 are clearly semeia}, Isocrates (71 of which 51 are semeia), Demos- 
thenes (147 of which 108 are semeia) as typical representatives of the rhetorical 
tradition indicates the followmg. When they use the terms as semeia all of 
these authors employ natural signs for the most part, as does A. The two terms 
are used most frequently for human actions which point to the signate specified 
and the following, chosen at random from all of the uses, would be typical: 
Lysias 2.14, Isocrates 6.7, Demosthenes 44.58. As the words are used by each 
they are clearly the semeion which A. calls onueïov dvóvopgov, i.e. they point to 
a one-to-one relationship between sign and signate which is not a necessary 
relation, and, in a number of instances, is not a secure relation since the sign, 
while pointing to the signate indicated, could also point to something else, e.g., 
Lysias 4.12, Isocrates 18.15, Demosthenes 49.58. There is no evidence in these 
authors of a significant and substantial difference in meaning between semeion 
and tekmerion as sign, a point which has been remarked by Spengel, op. cit., p. 
65, and L. Radermacher, Artium Scriptores, SB Wien, Phil.-Hist. K1., 227.3, 
(1951) 214. At the same time, apart from Demosthenes 36.12 where tekmerion 
is used as an explanation of semeion, there is no conclusive evidence that the 
two terms are seen as synonyms. The use of two distinct terms and their wide 
distribution in the speeches would appear to indicate that the authors recog- 
nized a difference, as would instances where the two words are used in the 
same context, e.g., Lysias 4.12, Isocrates 1.2, and Demosthenes 54.9 of which 
Wankel says '*wo zwischen einem ''Zeichen'' (omueiov für die 5Bpiç und dem 
"Beweis" (cexurpiov) für den Hauptanteil an dem Überfall unterscheiden zu 
sein scheint," (Demosthenes, Rede für Ktesiphon über den Kranz, |Heidel- 
berg 1976] II, 1203). An examination of the evidence offered by the speeches 
does not suggest a difference to me nor does it convince me that the difference 
is that given by Radermacher (op. cit., p. 214): “Nam rekurpra proprio sensu 
sunt testimonia ab hominum vita, moribus, actionibus ducta, quae quidem 


LUCRETIUS 1.657 


657 Sed quia multa sibi cernunt contraria 1 muse 
Et fugitant in rebus inane relinquere purum, 
Ardua dum metuunt, amittunt uera uiai. 


657 muse O corr., muse 0, mu QG, mussant 
Itali, inesse Itali, adesse Lachmann, nasci 
Munro, Musae ed. Brix. (1473), alii alia.! 


Ernout defends Musae as an epithet for the followers of 
Heraclitus; Bailey obelizes.? This note would rather propose 
that the element common to OQG and the Murbacensis of 
Poggio,? mu, conceals the virtually identical right reading, niti. 

The verb niti is a favorite of Lucretius' to express the exer- 
tion of force (e.g., gravity as he understands it): so at 1.1056, 
1.1059, 1.1084, and 6.335-36; at 1.1053 and 5.310 niti combines 
with a n. pl. in a metrical cliché. Niti gives cernunt a comple- 
ment (cf. 1.642): ‘‘because they see that many facts weigh/ 
work/press against them ... they lose the true path." For 
contraria predicative cf. Manilius 2.527 and Ovid Metam. 
10.709. Contraria niti thus means the same, given its context, 
as 6.335-36 deorsum . . . nituntur; against mountain-climbers, 
difficulties perforce press down. Lucretius is thus inverting a 


! Cf. C. Bailey ed., Titi Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura (Oxford 1966) and H. 
Munro ed., Titi Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura (Cambridge 1864). 

? A. Ernout ed. 1 (Paris 1925), Commentaire, I, 39; Bailey II, 716-17. Musae 
is not, pace Bailey, Ernout's invention; it.is the text of the editio princeps 
(Brescia 1473), who explains it much as Ernout was to later; so also even the 
corrector of O, who glosses pro poetis: cf. K. Lachmann In T. Lucretii Cari de 
Rerum Natura Libros Commentarius (ed. 3: Berlin 1866) 46. The notion that 
Musae stands for the followers of Heraclitus rests on a whimsy of Plato's 
(Soph. 242d), who speaks of Heraclitus and Empedocles as ‘‘Jonian and 
Sicilian Muses” (cf. Moschus Epitaph. Bionis 8); ''Muses" Diogenes Laer- 
tius (!) takes as the title of Heraclitus’ work. In any case, the eleven times 
Lucretius uses a form of musa or musaeus, the connotation is positive (cf. esp. 
6.93-94); Musae cannot be turned into an insult ad libitum. 

3 Poggio's MS likely read muse. The unfortunate absence of inesse from 
Bailey's apparatus hides the fact that Lachmann's adesse shines with bor- 
rowed light. 
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topos here: normally, it is the mountain-climber presses up- 
ward, against difficulties.* So Seneca de Benef. 1.24.2 and 
Memmius himself (Morel FPL ed. 2, 91) t Ne ardua nitens 1 
fortunae escendere cliua,° both likewise with niti and arduus. 

The course of corruption from niti to mu (and thence to 
muse) will have been as follows: (1) niti in the exemplar of the 
archetype of OQG Murb.; (2) the five ascenders of niti joined 
to yield the corruption mu, in the archetype itself, whence (3) 
mu is transmitted in the line of G and the bemused Q, who 
points it as if inu;° (4) meanwhile, the line of O (and Murb.?) 
interpolates muse, which at least has the look of Latin." 

Palaeographically, both niti and mu amount to little more 
than five ascenders in minuscule, and look virtually identical; 
we know that niti bedevilled the scribe of the archetype 
elsewhere: 5.310 foederant niti, with the words run together in 
O. As a conjecture, then, niti, a good Lucretian word in any 
case, requires the minimum of change in the ductus of the 
textus receptus: none. 


ALEXANDER MACGREGOR 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO CIRCLE 


4 For inverted topoi see F. Cairns Generic Composition in Greek and Latin 
Poetry (Edinburgh 1972) 127-37. 

5 Possible emendations are: Ardua nec nitens .... (Quicherat); Ardua nunc 
nitens. . . . (Hertz); and Ardua fortunae nitens escendere cliua. 

6 See Codex Vossianus Oblongus Phototypice Editus, praef. Aemil. Chate- 
lain (Leyden 1908), and Codex Vossianus Quadratus etc. (Leyden 1913). 

? Bailey (II, 716) thinks it possible that the archetype was torn after O had 
been copied; v. 657 would have been the last on page 27 of the archetype, a 
recto: cf. Munro (I, 60-61), following Lachmann. But there are counter- 
examples where it is O that has suffered the loss and Q is intact: so 1.759 and 
2.227. Given such contradiction, nothing compels us to accept that Q's mu is 
necessarily derived from O's muse. 


LUCRETIUS 4.1123-40 


Various commentators! have identified numerous echoes of 
Plautus and Terence in Lucretius 4.1123-40. More significant 
perhaps than these individual similarities, however, is the fact 
that the passage as a whole is an elaboration on one of the basic 
plot structures of Roman comedy, that of the young man who 
squanders his father's wealth on a meretrix. Thus Lucretius' 
lovers are male and wealthy like the adulescentes of Roman 
comedy. They buy clothes and jewelry for their beloveds 
(4.1125-30; note esp.: auro . . . uestis. . . pallam), recalling the 
pallaluestis et aurum which adulescentes give to amicae in 
comedy (cf. e.g. Plaut. Cist. 487; Men. 739; MG 1109, 1302; 
Truc. 52).* Lucretius’ lovers also seem to be young men who 
must spend their fathers' wealth (bene parta patrum, 4.1129) to 
pay for their gifts; in this too they are like the adulescentes of 
comedy who, having no income of their own, use their fathers' 
fortunes to support their self-indulgence (cf. e.g. Plaut. Merc. 
42-58; anteparta patria, Naevius, com. 84 Ribb.; rem pater- 
nam, Plaut. Trin. 13; rem patriam, Trin. 682). Lucretius’ 


! Most notably perhaps H. A. J. Munro, T. Lucreti Cari de rerum natura 
libri sex (Cambridge 1893) ad locc., but the tradition of these citations goes 
back to Ioannes Baptista Pius (/n Carü Lucretii poeta Cométarij a Ioüne 
Baptista Pio editi . . . [Bononaie 1511]) who, commenting on officia (4.1124), 
paraphrases Plaut. Trin. 651, though without citing his source, while Lambinus 
(T. Lucretii Cari de rerum natura libri sex. A Dionysio Lambino . . . illustrati 
[Parisiis et Lugduni 1563]) appears to be the first to cite Plautus by name and 
title in connection with our passage (Trin. 243 to illustrate labitur ... res 
[4.1123], an illustration repeated by most commentators on this passage). (My 
thanks to the Rare Book Room of Columbia University's Butler Library for 
allowing me to consult these early editions.) 

? Occasionally purpura ("purple garment’’) occurs in lists of women’s 
luxuries (e.g. Plaut. Aul. 168, Men. 120; cf. Most. 286). Perhaps thalassina 
uestis (Lucr. 4.1127) refers to the same thing (cf. ... ferrugineum—nam is 
color thalassicus est [Plaut. MG 1179] and OLD s.v. ferrugo), although thalas- 
sicus at MG 1179 may simply mean ‘‘nautical’’ with no reference to color (cf. 
ornatu .. . thalassico [MG 1282] and A. Ernout and L. Robin, Lucrèce: de 
rerum natura; commentaire exégétique et critique, tome 2 [Paris 1926] 292). 

3 Typically the father is still alive and the son must trick the father out of his 
money or steal it from him. I suspect that Lucretius had this typical pattern in 
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lover's life is spent in partying, gambling and drinking (con- 
uiuia, ludi, pocula crebra, 4.1131-32) with perfumes, crowns 
and garlands (unguenta, coronae, serta, 4.1132). So too in 
comedy—for partying, drinking and perfume cf. Ter. Ad. 117 
(with the father paying); for drinking, gambling and perfume cf. 
Plaut. Most. 295, 3094; for drinking, gambling and crowns cf. 
coronam mensam’ talos uinum, haec huius modi, quibus rebus 
uita amantum inuitari solet, Turpilius 201-2 Ribb.; and for the 
combination unguenta, coronae, serta cf. Plaut. Asin. 803. 
Such a life of amatory leisure (desidiose agere aetatem, 
4.1136; cf. e.g. amori ... desidiae in otio, Plaut. Merc. 63; 
desidia ... amorem ... desidiam, Trin. 647-50; Ter. HT 
109-10) causes the lover to neglect his officia (4.1124) while his 
res and fama are ruined (4.1123-24). The characters of Roman 
comedy are rarely interested in officia, at least not in so many 
words (though cf. Plaut. Trin. 261, 651, and the sequence of 
desidia causing neglect of honos [Trin. 654-47] and of honos 
requiring one not to neglect one's officium [Trin. 697]), they do 
frequently lament^the effect of love on their wealth and/or 
reputation (cf. e.g. res, fides, fama, uirtus, decus, Plaut. Most. 
144; rem patriam et gloriam maiorum, Trin. 656; Truc. 45, 57; 
Ter. Phorm. 271). And Lucretius' lovers are still unhappy, just 
as the adulescentes of comedy often are, either because of a 
guilty conscience (4.1133-36; cf. e.g. Plaut. Merc. 79-82, Most. 
149-56, Trin. 655-59) or because they jealously suspect that 
their mistresses are unfaithful (4.1137-40; cf. e.g. Ter. HT 
256-63; for ambiguous words [4.1137] and glances at other men 
[4.1139] as signs of possible infidelity cf. Plaut. Asin. 792, | 
769-70). Lastly we might note that the numerous Greek words 
in our passage (Babylonica, Sicyonia, zmaragdi, thalassina, 


mind, rather than the less typical one of a squandered inheritance (cf. Ter. 
Eun. 235). 

4 At Plaut. Stich. 382-83 we find the sequence adbibero, adludiabo . 
unguenta where adludiabo has sexual overtones and does not refer to gam- 
bling, though the choice of the particular word adludiabo instead of some other 
verb here may have been influenced by a practice of gambling at drinking 
parties. 

5 The mensa would appear to be both for the wine cups and as a place to 
throw dice (cf. Plaut. Most. 308). 
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anademata, mitrae, Alidensia Chiaque9) suggest a Greek 
rather than Roman setting for Lucretius’ lovers, like the 
setting of the comoedia palliata of Roman comedy.’ 

What is of interest in this is that Lucretius seems here to 
have drawn his exemplum from literature and not from life, as 
he has done elsewhere, most notably in his description of the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia (1.84-101), and as he will do again quite 
shortly when he mocks the exclusus amator at 4.1177-82. 


VINCENT J. ROSIVACH 
FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 


6 The exact text of 4.1130 is doubtful, but it is almost certain that some 
Greek names stand behind the reading Alidensia Chiaque in our manuscripts. 

7 Though of the terms used by Lucretius only Babylonica appears in the 
extant works of Plautus and Terence (at Plaut. Stich. 378). Bailey, for one, has 
noted the Greek character of the list of clothing terms and sees Lucretius 
intending thereby to suggest elaborate dress (C. Bailey, Titi Lucreti Cari de 
rerum natura libri sex [Oxford 1947] on 4.1129). Such an explanation comple- 
ments rather than contradicts that given above, that our passage was influ- 
enced by the comoedia palliata. 


NOTES ON CICERO'S FOUR 
POST REDITUM ORATIONS* 


The text of Cicero's four Post Reditum orations, the Post 
Reditum in Senatu (Cum Senatui Gratias Egit), Post Reditum 
ad Quirites (Cum Populo Gratias Egit), De Domo Sua, De 
Haruspicum Responsis, continues to fluctuate and its difficul- 
ties at times present a serious challenge to the editor. In this 
paper I submit for consideration a discussion of some textual 
problems of the orations which confronted me in the course of 
preparing a new Teubner edition. I preface my remarks with a 
brief survey of the manuscripts.! 

The main tradition of the orations is confained in four manu- 
scripts which derive from a common ancestor (A). These are 
Paris, B.N., MS lat. 7794 (P), s. ix "**-, Brussels, Bibl. Royale, 
MS lat. 5345 (G), s. xi!, and its sister copy Berlin, Deutsche 
Staatsbibl., MS lat. fol. 252 (E), s. xii!, and London, British 
Library, MS Harley 4927 (H), s. xii!. The manuscripts, there- 
fore, form three independent lines of transmission from the 
archetype. 

Since in E the greater part of Red. Quir. (from 6 movere to 
the end) and the whole of Dom. is no longer extant, to stabilize 
the evidence of G, some benefit is derived from Erlangen, 
Universitätsbibl., MS lat. 847 (e), a. 1466, and its sister copy 
Vatican, MS Palat. lat. 1525 (V), a. 1467, for Red. Quir., and 
from V and Florence, Bibl. Med. Laur., MS Laur. xlviii. 8 
(M), s. xv, for Dom. To these I have added Troyes, Bibl. 
Municipale 552 (T), s. xiv, which is of use for Red. Quir. 

All manuscripts whose ultimate source is (A) may be conve- 
niently referred to as the Paris family. 

For the text of Red. Sen., important evidence is derived 
from the z-family which, I believe, constitutes another edition 
of the oration published in antiquity. This family consists of the 


* | am grateful to Professors D. R. Shackleton Bailey, Georg Luck and 
Wendell Clausen for their help. 

! For evidence of this presentation see M. T. Ciceronis Scripta quae man- 
serunt omnia, Fasc. 21, ed. T. Maslowski (Lepizig. Forthcoming), 
"Praefatio." 
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variant readings entered into the text of the oration by the 
twelfth-century corrector of E, termed E?, the two fifteenth- 
century witnesses eV and a manuscript owned by P. Pithou 
(1539—96), no longer extant, the readings of which (F) appear 
in the margin of Pithou's copy of Lambinus' edition of Cicero's 
speeches, Strasbourg 1581. À new important witness to the 
Z-family is the excerpts from the oration in Paris, B.N., MS 
lat. 18104 (X), s. xii-xiii.? The z-family preserved a substantial 
number of readings which are indispensable for the constitu- 
tion of the text. 

Two major problems arise in handling the available manu- 
script evidence: 1. the authenticity of H for all orations, 2. the 
authenticity of the z-family for Red. Sen. Editors of the stan- 
dard editions of the orations are divided precisely on those two 
points. Thus Peterson (O.C.T.),? while showing a fair amount 
of trüst in H, was inclined to disregard as much as possible the 
testimony of the z-family. Klotz (Teubner),* while totally de- 
voted to the z-family, was adamantly opposed to H (he did not 
see it). Wuilleumier and Tupet (Budé),5 while recognizing the 
mérits of the z-family, adopted practically all characteristic 
features of H. My own position on the two questions is, first, a 
good amount of respect for the z-family, in which I am influ- 
enced to some extent by the discovery of X, and, second, a 
great deal of scepticism regarding the testimony of H. 

With this clarification at our disposal, I propose to discuss 
the following textual difficulties. 


? Some excerpts X have already been published. See. T. Maslowski and 
R. H. Rouse, ““Twelfth-Century Extracts from Cicero's Pro Archia and Pro 
Cluentio in Paris, B.N., MS lat. 18104," Jtalia Medioevale e Umanistica 22 
(1979) 97-122. The excerpts X from Red. Sen. have been partly dealt with in 
the ''Praefatio"" of my edition. They have also been included in a study of the 
manuscript tradition of all Cicero's post-exile orations, soon to be completed 
(coauthor R. H. Rouse). 

? M. T. Ciceronis Orationes: Cum sen. gr. egit, Cum pop. gr. egit, De domo 
sua, De har. resp., al., ed. G. Peterson (Oxford 1911). 

* M. T. Ciceronis Scripta quae manserunt omnia 7: Orationes: Cum sen. gr. 
egit, Cum pop. gr. egit, De domo sua, De har. resp., al., ed. A. Klotz (Lepizig 
1919). | 

5 Cicéron, Discours 13: Au sénat, Au peuple, Sur sa maison, ed. and tr. P. 
Wuilleumier, Collection Budé (Paris 1952); Cicéron, Discours 13.2: Sur la 
réponse des haruspices, ed. and tr. P. Wuilleumier and A.-M. Tupet, Collec- 
tion Budé (Paris 1966). 
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3 potestas facta non est eVF : potestas non est 
P!GEH*: potestas non est permissa HP. 


After Peterson, Wuilleumier once more adopted the reading 
of H?P?. There is nothing intrinsically wrong with potestatem 
permittere for which thirteen examples of its use can be found 
in Cicero's orations. But the same can be said of potestatem 
facere which enjoys the support of twenty-seven other exam- 
ples.’ Thus all things being equal, the choice between the two 
readings depends on the value one attaches to the manuscripts 
which transmit them. There is nothing in H? to warrant trust in 
potestatem permittere. Its only contribution to the text is 
Dom. 77 quis me H^: qui me PGH! MV which, incidentally, 
escaped the notice of all editors, and Dom. 85 quis in H?: qui in 
PGH!MV. For the rest H? offers nothing but conjecture. So 
unless some other evidence is produced, the testimony of the 
z-family must stand as genuine. 


10 alter a me Catilinam . . . reposcebat. 


According to Cicero's usage? both reposco aliquem aliquid, 
e.g. Verr. 4, 113 ut eum (Verrem) simulacrum Cereris et Vic- 
toriae reposcerent, and reposco aliquid ab aliquo, e.g. Verr. 
3,1qui ab altero rationem vitae reposcunt, are acceptable. The 
manuscripts in Red. Sen. are divided as follows: a 
P?GEHX:zV: om. P!. Editors, too, vacillate between the two 
readings without being able to justify their choice. Yet the 
dilemma is not insoluble. The testimony of P!, on which Klotz, 
Wuilleumier, and Kasten? rely, is in this case not at all 
trustworthy. P (= P!) is notorious for omitting single letters, 
and the disappearance of the preposition a falls into this cate- 
gory of its errors. Just as here, it is left out in Red. Sen. 29 a 


6 See H. Merguet, Lexikon zu den Reden des Cicero, 4 vols. Jena 1877-84) 
3, s.v. permitto. 

7 See Merguet, Lexikon 2, s.v. facio. 

8 See Merguet, Lexikon 4, s.v. reposco; cf. R. Kühner and C. Stegmann, 
Ausführliche Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache: Satzlehre, 2 vols. (Han- 
nover 1966) 2.1, 300. Henceforward referred to as K.-S. 

? Cicero, Staatsreden 2, ed. and tr. H. Kasten (Berlin 1969). Henceforward 
this edition is quoted without further reference. 
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superioribus tribunis; Dom. 1a maioribus nostris, 29 a quo, 97 
a tot; Har. Resp. 42a Catilina, 43a gravitate, 50a vobis. There 
is hardly any doubt that the evidence of PPGEHXzV should be 
given preference. 


12 in contionem escendit P : in contionem ascendit (as- 
cedit H!) GEH7eV. 


Klotz in his apparatus insists on ascendit. But it is by no 
means certain whether this is the better form,!? and therefore 
the reading of P should be retained. 


12 inrisit (Gabinius) squalorem vestrum et luctum 
gratissimae civitatis fecitque quod nemo umquam 
tyrannus, ut quo minus occulte vestrum malum 
gemeretis nihil in (ter )cederet, ne aperte incommoda 
patriae lugeretis ediceret. 


in(ter)cederet is my adaptation of Madvig's emendation!! 
for the manuscripts reading indiceret eV : diceret PGEH. 
Busche's in(ter)diceret!? (cf. Har. Resp. 11 interdiceretur 
P2GEH : indiceretur P!) and Mueller’s (not Klotz's, as Wuil- 
leumier would have it in his apparatus) impediret!? have the 
same force. I opt, however, for in(ter)cederet because the 
verb, alluding as it does to a magistrate's right of intercessio, 
offers an excellent counterpart to ediceret. The manuscripts' 


10 See Thes. L.L. 5.2, 857,24. Cf. also M. T. Ciceronis In Lucium Calpur- 
nium Pisonem Oratio, ed. R. G. M. Nisbet (Oxford 1961) 125 (ad 61). 

11 See J. N. Madvig, Adversaria Critica, 3 vols. (Copenhagen 1871—84), 
2,212. Madvig read: ... fecitque ... ut quo minus occulte vestrum malum 
gemeretis nihil (se intercedere e)diceret. [ne . . . ediceret]. For the omission 
of ne ... ediceret he relied on P!, unmoved by the evidence of P? and the 
remaining manuscripts which contain the words. The view that the supple- 
ments of P? were spurious was put forward by C. Halm in ‘‘Interpolationen in 
Ciceronischen Reden aus dem Codex Parisinus Nro. 7794 nachgewiesen," 
RAM 9 (1854) 321-50. At the time Madvig proposed his emendation he must 
have depended on Halm's assessment of the manuscripts (see Madvig' s Opus- 
cula Academica (Copenhagen 1887) 338-40. This edition of the Opuscula is not 
to be confused with the one of Copenhagen 1834, 1, 411-38). P? is now ac- 
knowledged as a reliable witness (see e.g. the “‘Praefatio’’ to my edition). 

12 K, Busche, BPhW 37 (1917) 1356-57. 

13 M. T. Ciceronis Scripta quae manserunt omnia 2.2, ed. C. F. W. Mueller 
(Leipzig 1896) cxv. 
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indiceret and diceret, although grammatically not impossible, !4 
are inappropriate for this context. 

Apart from this corruption the text seems genuine. The 
antithesis occulte —aperte, spurned by Madvig (see n. 11), 
looks authentic in the light of such references to the incident as 
Planc. 87 edictoque suo non luctum patribus conscriptis, sed 
indicia luctus ademerint (Piso and Gabinius) and Pis. 18 
maerorem relinquis (Piso), maeroris aufers insignia. 

More problematic is the interpretation of the passage. But if 
Gabinius’ inrisio is still kept in mind when reading ut . . . nihil 
in (ter )cederet, then the whole is meaningful: ‘‘. . .: he did not 
interfere with your lamenting your calamity in private (inrisio, 
because Gabinius had no control over this in the first place),!° 
but he published an edict forbidding you to bewail the misfor- 
tunes of your country in public (cruelty!9'". Thus Gabinius’ 
action is represented as cruel mockery. 

Klotz!? achieved the same effect, but at the expense of clar- 
ity and with an additional adjustment of the manuscripts read- 
ing: ...fecitque ... ut quominus occulte vestrum malum 
gemeretis, nihil (inpedire) [diceret], ne aperte incommoda 
patriae lugeretis ediceret.—''. . .: he proclaimed that nothing 
stood in your way to keep you from lamenting your calamity in 
private, on condition that you do not bewail the misfortunes of 
your country in public.” On this interpretation ne is to be 


14 With regard to indiceret, it should be pointed out that Cicero uses the quo 
minus clauses after a variety of negative expressions, e.g. Dom. 82 nihil de me 
tulisti quo minus essem ... in civium numero; Har. Resp. 27 nihil te ... 
permovit quo minus ... pollueres. As for diceret, a parallel may be quoted 
from Fin. 3,38 quid autem dici poterit . . . quo minus homines . . . nullo dede- 
core se abstineant (cf. K.-S. 2.2, 260). What, therefore, Wolf said of the 
“forger” of the oration: ‘‘adeo nemo videre potuit verba nihil diceret apud hunc 
scriptorem (the ‘‘forger’’) valere non prohiberet, indocte concinnitatis causa," 
is grammatically at least possible also for Cicero (see M. T. Ciceronis Orationes 
quatuor: Post. red. in sen., Ad Quir. post red., Pro domo sua ad pontif., De 
har. resp., ed. F. A. Wolf (Berlin 1801). Wolf thought the four Post Reditum 
orations were not Cicero's). 

15 This is also how Madvig, Adversaria 2, 212, understands the clause: ‘‘in 
hoc ipso irrisio erat, quod Gabinius id negabat se vetare, quod vetari non 
poterat." 

16 For this sense of tyrannus see J. P. Krebs (and J. H. Schmalz), Antibar- 
barus der lateinischen Sprache, 2 vols. (Basel 19057) 2, s.v. tyrannis etc. 

17 A, Klotz, ‘‘Zur Kritik einiger ciceronischer Reden II (Cum sen. gr. egit, 
Cum pop. gr. egit, De domo)," RhM 68 (1913) 498-99. 
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taken as introducing what Bennett termed the stipulative sub- 
junctive.!? 


17 Capuaene te putabas, in qua urbe domicilium quon- 
dam superbiae fuit, consulem esse. 


Klotz, believing that eV read consulem te esse, devoted 
much späce to the discussion of this sentence.!? The repetition 
of te, apparently caused by the interruption of the main 
thought by the intervening clause, would be a mark of popular 
speech.?? Accordingly, in his apparatus he suggested te esse e- 
fort. recte. But there is no redundancy here. Klotz did not 
know that the reason for consulem te esse in £V is their omis- 
. sion of the first te. Thus the second te is the only subject 
accusative they have. 


17 te semper PGEH : semper te eV : te Schol. Bob. 


Since the Scholiasta Bobiensis omits semper, Klotz feels the 
issue here is between the Paris family and the z-family, and 
rather arbitrarily gives sanction to semper te.? It should be 
pointed out, however, that, all merits of the z-family aside, e V 
are. not reliable so far as the word order is concerned. And 
simply because the reading of zV is not inferior to that of the 
Paris family (zum mindestens nicht schlechter ist’) creates 
no criterion for judgment. Interestingly, in the same paragraph — 
against tuam praedam PGEH one finds praedam tuam eV. 
Such examples could be multiplied. Again,.to follow this line of 
argument, we can easily do without Red. Sen. 19 bonis metum 
EVE, which Klotz vigorously defended,?? as opposed to 
metum bonis PGH (Klotz thought PGH read cum instead of 
metum) : cum bonis E. 


.25 cuius quondam de patria discessus honestus om- 
nibus sane, luctuosus tamen visus est. 


This is essentially the reàding of the Paris family, its indi- 


18 See C. E. Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin 1 (Boston 1910) 263-67. 

19 A. Klotz, "Zur Kritik IL," 501. 

20 This is true of e.g. Planc. 86 ego vero fateor me, quod viderim mihi 
auxilium non deesse, idcirco me illi auxilio pepercisse. C£. also Clu. 66; Verr. 
5,73; Phil. 3,7. 

?! Klotz, ‘Zur Kritik II," 501. 

22 Klotz, "Zur Kritik II,” 486. 
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vidual members differing as follows: honestus E! : honestis 
PGE | sane GE! : ne P! : in P? : om. H | tamen Halm : tandem 
PGE!H. 

The z-family transmitted: cuius quondam de patria disces- 
sus molestus omnibus, ipsi ne luctuosus quidem est visus, but 
E? did not change visus est of E!. 

The two versions have been exhaustively discussed by Klotz 
who greatly favored the z-family.? Yet Klotz either misun- 
derstood or underestimated the objections of Madvig:?4 
"molestus omnibus, ipsi ne luctuosus quidem visus est, 
ridicule interpolatum est, quasi minus sit luctuosus quam 
molestus." Herein lies the difficulty with EÆVF. One would 
expect a weaker expression with ne . . . quidem to satisfy the 
logic of the sentence. ‘‘Metellus’ departure from his country 
was irksome to the community, though to himself not even 
disastrous" makes little sense. ‘‘Id quod contra esse ne pueri 
quidem nesciunt," was already Wolf's comment.?* Recently 
Courtney? once more discussed the passage, pointing out that 
even the examples Klotz adduced?’ in support of the z-family 
show little appreciation of the difficulties involved. Despite all 
this, Kasten still follows the z-family. My own decision to 
favor the Paris family rests to some extent on a study of similar 
examples in which words with ne ... quidem strike a proper 
balance with the corresponding expressions; e.g. Verr. 5,166 
apud te praetorem si non effugium, ne moram quidem mortis 
. . . adsequi potuit; Clu. 185 de furto si non eo loco quo debuit, 
ne in extrema quidem aut media aut aliqua denique parte 
quaestionis verbum fecit ullum?; Prov. Cons. 39 per quem or- 
dinem ipse amplissimam sit gloriam consecutus, ei ne liber- 
tatem quidem relinquat (cf. also Caecin. 58; Mil. 99). 

As for the choice of individual words in the proposed ver- 
sion, although omnibus may evoke an objection on the ground 
that Metellus Numidicus' self-exile could win favorable recog- 
nition only on the part of the boni (hence omnibus (bonis) 


23 Klotz, ‘‘Zur Kritik IL," 486-88. 

24 Madvig, Adversaria 2, 213. 

25 Cicero, Orationes, ed. Wolf. 

26 E, Courtney, ‘Notes on Ciceronian Manuscripts and Textual Criticism," 
Univ. of London. Institute of Class. St. 10 (1963) 15. 

27 Cicero, Scripta 7, ed. Klotz, xxx. 
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Halm?), it is hardly necessary to point out that Cicero may 
have exaggerated here. Besides, there exists no paleographical 
inducement to insert boni, and omnibus alone can easily with- 
stand criticism (cf. also the z-family). With regard to sane, 
Courtney may be right that it is genuine.7? 


36 cuius ipsam calamitatem non modo nullius delicti, 
sed etiam duorum in rem publicam beneficiorum 
testem esse videatis? nam et importata est quia de- 
fenderam civitatem, et mea voluntate suscepta est, 
ne ... res publica ... extremum in discrimen vo- 
caretur. 


Nothing can be added to what Klotz?? said about the merits 
of this rendition attested to by the z-family, its controversial 
elements being duorum EVF : divinorum PGE!H and nam et 
E?c V: nam PGE!H. Clearly if we follow the z-family, Cicero's 
exile (calamitas) is the result not of any wrong-doing on his 
part, but quite the contrary, of two benefits he bestowed on the 
state: 1. his suppression of the Catilinarian conspiracy (quia 
defenderam civitatem) and 2. his subsequent avoidance of 
armed conflict and withdrawal from Rome. whereby the state 
has been saved by him for the second time (ne a me defensa res 
publica per eundem me extremum in discrimen vocaretur). 
Thus duorum finds full confirmation in et . . . et. 

If we choose the rendition of the Paris family as Kasten has 
done, then obviously divinorum does not require the enumera- 
tion through et . . . et. This deserves mention in view of Wuil- 
leumier's coss brel of the two families, whereby di- 
vinorum of the Paris family is followed by et ... er of the 
z-family. 


POST REDITUM AD QUIRITES 


12 *** noctemque Klotz : noctemque PGTeV : noc- 
tem H. 


?8 M. T. Ciceronis Opera quae supersunt omnia 2.2, ed. I. C. Orelli, I. G. 
Baiter, C. Halm (Zurich 1856). 

49 Shackleton ved suggested to me a more dieran solution: ‘‘With the 
Paris reading cuius ... visus est seems to me to lack point. The z reading is 
clearly impossible as it stands, but I suspect that molestus and luctuosus 
should change places." 

30 Klotz, ‘‘Zur Kritik II," 489-90. 
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This is a good example illustrating the unreliability of H. All 
manuscripts transmit the following: atque eo die confecta res 
esset, nisi is tribunus plebis quem ego maximis beneficiis 
quaestorem consul ornaram, cum et cunctus ordo et multi eum 
summi viri orarent et Cn. Oppius socer, optimus vir, ad pedes 
flens iaceret, noctemque sibi ad deliberandum postulasset. H, 
however, perceiving some difficulty, renders the text more 
“readable” by changing noctemque to noctem and transposing 
the whole last part of the sentence noctem ... postulasset 
immediately after ornaram. Clearly no authority should be at- 
tached to H's noctem, which is the result of the transposition, 
and Klotz's indication of a lacuna before noctemque need not 
be questioned. Nevertheless Wuilleumier, as other editors 
before Klotz, reverted to the reading of H.?! 


13 cum omnium provinciarum paciiones, cum omnia 
cum omnibus foedera (in) reconciliatione gratiarum 
sanguine meo sancirentur.. 


Instead of (in) reconciliatione which seems to me a likely 
conjecture, the manuscripts read: reconciliatione PGTeV: re- 
conciliationes H. This has been variously emended. The read- 
ing of H, however, appears to be a correction influenced by 
pactiones and foedera, with the effect that those three nouns 
now function as subjects of sancirentur. Such being the case, 
the emendations based on H, e.g. (ac) reconciliationes R. 
Klotz,?? Madvig,?? reconciliationes (que) Koch,?^ should be 
rejected. Much better is Mommsen's?5 foedera (de) recon- 
ciliatione, inasmuch as it preserves the reading of the more 
reliable witnesses and, at the same time, offers an explanation 
for the disappearance of the preposition, i.e. foe-de-ra de. 
However, another possibility is that Cicero did not speak here 
of ‘‘agreements about reconciliation” at all, but indicated the 


31 In his apparatus Wuilleumier ascribes noctem to the recentiores. This is 
negligence. H was of course the source for many of them (see Cicero, 
Orationes, ed. Peterson, x-xii; M. T. Ciceronis Oratio cum sen. gr. egit, ed. I. 
Guillen [Florence 1967] 28). 

32 M. T. Ciceronis Scripta quae manserunt omnia 2.2, ed. R. Klotz (Leipzig 
18667). 

33 Madvig, Adversaria 3, 138. 

34H. A. Koch, Conjectanea Tulliana (Naumburg 1868) 12. 

35 See Cicero, Opera 2.2, ed. Orelli, Baiter, Halm. 
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circumstance in which pactiones and foedera were forged. Ac- 
cordingly, not de but in is the missing preposition, which in the 
combination FOEDERA IN could have easily been dropped. 
Cf. Pis. 28 tu scilicet homo religiosus et sanctus foedus quod 
meo sanguine in pactione provinciarum iceras frangere 
noluisti. 


19 id et manet et permanebit G? : ideo manet et per- 


manebit PG'TeV : id mihi manet et permanebit H : id 
manet et permanebit ç Klotz. 


A number of emendations have been proposed for the un- 
tenable ideo, each of them having its distinct merits; e.g. Kas- 
ten, taking a hint from H, writes id ei, Halm?? id vero, Sydow?’ 
id (est) et, thereby balancing the force of the three preceding 
verbs eripuit, abstulit, dissipavit, Busche?* adeo. Nevertheless 
the simplest and quite Ciceronian?? is the correction of G?. 


20 ille qua re plurimum potuit ea ipsa re inimicos suos 
ultus est, armis, ego qua consuevi utar, (verbis). 


The manuscripts here are deficient, PGTeV reporting utar 
alone; H, having caught the omission, offers a conjecture pie- 
tate utar. But a number of the recentiores, codd. S. Marci 255, 
Paris. 7779, Oxon. Canonicianus 226, no doubt influenced by 
the position of armis, improved the idea of H by inverting the 
word order, utar pietate. 

It is also clear that of the numerous guesses regarding the 
supplement itself, e.g. arte, facultate, lenitate, vi and venia, 
Peterson's oratione and Sydow's verbis (cf. Phil. 5,26 non 
est verbis rogandus, cogendus est armis; Phil. 8,14 senatus 
haec verbis, Opimius armis) are the only ones which should be 
taken seriously. Furthermore I prefer Sydow's verbis because 
of its resemblance, when executed in the capitals, to utar. 


36 See Cicero, Opera 2.2, ed. Orelli, Baiter, Halm. 

?7R. Sydow, ‘‘Kritische Beiträge zu Ciceros vier Reden nach seiner 
Rueckkehr,’’ RAM 90 (1941) 172. 

38 Busche, BPAW, 1357. 

39 For examples see Merguet, Lexikon 2, 233, s.v. et; K.-S. 2.2, 34; cf. also 
P. Parzinger, Beitrüge zur Kenntnis der Entwicklung des ciceronischen Stils 
(Landshut 1910) 26-37. 

40 R. Sydow, ''Kritische Beiträge zu Ciceros Reden,” Philologus 92 (1937) 
227. 
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Finally, although Sydow feels that the word could have fallen 
out more easily after consue-vi, it seems that since both places 
could accommodate the loss (e.g. as a repetition of utar), the 
overriding principle should be the more emphatic position of 
the word after utar. 


23 postremo qui in ulciscendo remissior fuit bono ru- 
more certe utitur. | 


Instead of bono rumore etc. the manuscripts record in eorum 
(meorum eV) aperte (apperte P!) utitur Cetur T) PGTeV: in os 
(mox most c) aperte laudatur H. 

Problems of Red. Quir. 23 have been discussed by 
Courtney?! with whom I am essentially in agreement. With 
regard to the error of the manuscripts quoted here, however, I 
prefer to follow Jeep who proposed in eo rumore certe utitur.*? 
That the context requires an expression of praise has been 
recognized by H, and is indeed confirmed by what follows: at 
gravissime vituperatur ... Nevertheless Jeep was rightly crit- 
icized already by Koch*? for the absolute use of rumor, be- 
cause of its vagueness. Thereupon Sydow, assuming that a line 
of the archetype had perished, offered in eo rum (or populi 
summis laudibus ) aperte utitur.** But perhaps it is better to 
assume with Wuilleumier that the corruption is to be looked for 
in in eo- which he emended to secundo. My solution is a com- 
promise based on paleographical considerations. The bono is a 
more suitable substitute for in eo-, and in order to fit in rumore 
I agree with Jeep on certe. For the expression bono rumore, 
see Leg. 1,50 innocentes ergo et verecundi sunt, ut bene au- 
diant, et ut rumorem bonum colligant, erubescunt. 


DE DOMO SUA 


5 in senatum venire in Capitolium PGMV: in senatum 
venire in Capitolium intrare H. 


4! Courtney, ‘‘Notes,’’ 14-15. 

42 See M. T. Ciceronis Opera quae supersunt omnia 4, ed. J. G. Baiter, 
C. L. Kayser: Orationes 2, ed. C. L. Kayser (Leipzig 1862) xxxvii. 

43 Koch, Conjectanea, 12. 

44 R, Sydow, ‘‘Kritische Beiträge zu Cicero," RhM 92 (1943) 186. 
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The reading of H has once more reappeared in Wuilleumier's 
edition. To what extent the editor's decision has been influ- 
enced by his false assumption that G also has intrare (see his 
apparatus) is difficult to say. For the rest, the reading of 
PGMV is a common construction with verbs of motion: e.g. 
Verr. 4,61 in Syriam in regnum patrium profecti sunt; Ligar. 27 
in Macedoniam ad Cn. Pompei castra venit; Verr. 1,126 
domum ad eum venit. H’s intrare is superfluous. 


8 primum dico senatoris esse boni semper in senatum 
venire, nec cum iis sentio qui statuunt minus bonis 
temporibus in senatum (non esse veniendum. qui ) 
ipsi, (cum) non venerint, intellegunt . . . 


Much guesswork is involved in this reconstruction and 
perhaps Cicero's actual words will never be recovered. As for 
the corrupted part, the manuscripts offer the following: 


qui statuunt ... in senatum ipsi non venirent intellegent 
P!GMV: 

qui statuunt ... in senatum ipsi non venire ni 
intellegent P": 

qui statuunt ... in senatum ut ipsi non venirent non 


intelligentes H 


Thus it is quite evident that the text of the archetype, however 
faulty, has undergone gradual transformation, first by P?, then 
with greater freedom by H. 

Perhaps the chief feature of the version printed above is the 
elimination of non before intellegunt. All other editors, except 
Kasten, believed in its existence, and sought to emend the text 
accordingly. To Kasten then goes the credit for divining what 
my examination of the manuscripts bas proved to be the case. 
The supplement non esse veniendum belongs to Halm.* The 
interpretation (gui) ipsi, (cum) non venerint, intellegunt, 
taken as a whole, is mine, but most of its constituant elements 
have been advanced by others (see below). In effect, Cicero 
makes the following statement in reply to Clodius' reproach of 
his presence at the meeting of the senate on 7 or 6 September: 
“I maintain, in the first place, that it is always the duty of a 
good senator to attend the senate, nor do I agree with those 


55 Cicero, Opera 2.2, ed. Orelli, Baiter, Halm. 
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who hold that under adverse circumstances one must not at- 
tend the senate. They themselves (now) realize, since they did 
not come (on that day), that . . .””. 

Originally I thought of printing Kasten's rendition qui 
statuunt . . . in senatum (non esse veniendum}; ipsi, (si) non 
venient,* intellegent. But, as Shackleton Bailey rightly re- 
minded me, Cicero is not making a general statement here, but 
rather referring to the particular incident. Shackleton Bailey in 
turn ‘‘suspects that non venirent is really the remains of non 
esse veniendum and the original was qui statuerunt (?) . . . in 
senatum (non esse veniendum. qui ) ipsi [non venirent] intel- 
legunt...’’. 

Other emendations fall into two categories: 1. those which, 
while following the evidence of P!GMV, suffer from the mis- 
understanding that intellegent is negated, e.g. qui statuunt...— 
in senatum (non esse veniendum. qui cum tum in senatum) 
ipsi non venerint, non intellegunt Busche;*’ qui statuunt . . ; in 
senatum (non esse veniendum. an cum) ipsi non venerint, non 
intellegunt Kiotz,*® and 2. those which are heavily indebted to 
H. Here belongs Lange's?? qui statuerunt . . . in senatum ipsi 
non venire, non intellegentes, open to criticism for the unintel- 
ligible ipsi (‘they themselves” as opposed to whom?),>° which 
Peterson adjusted by returning to statuunt (in this way the 
general nature of the statement is emphasized), and by writing 
in senatum ipsum,5! and Wuilleumier's wholesale adoption of 
the main features of H, qui statuunt ... in senatum ipsi non 
venire, non intellegentes. 

Not much better is Sydow's?? compromise version: qui 
statuunt . . . in senatum (mihi veniendum non fuisse, cum) ipsi 
non venirent, non intellegentes. 


14 videte nunc fuerintne partes meae paene praecipuae. 


46 For the tense itself cf. K.-S. 2.2, 392. 

47 Busche, BPhW., 1357. 

48 Cicero, Scripta 7, ed. Klotz, xiv. 

*9 L. Lange, Spicilegium criticum in Ciceronis orationem de domo (Leipzig 
1881) 15. 

5? See C. Rueck, De M. T. Ciceronis oratione de domo sua ad pontifices 
(Munich 1881) 14; cf. K.-S. 2.1, 628ff. 

51 Cf. M. T. Ciceronis De domo sua ad pontifices oratio, ed. R. G. M. Nis- 
bet (Oxford 1937) 73. 

52 Sydow, ''Kritische Beiträge,” Philologus, 227-28. 
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paene in this sentence begs a comment. The manuscripts 
testify: p(a)ene PGMV: om. H. But even before H came to 
prominence, Kayser?? and R. Klotz?^ expunged the adverb 
from the text, and others sought to emend it. Thus Lahmeyer>> 
proposed in its place in ea re, on the analogy to Dom. 10 in ea 
causa, Sydow*® personae. Recently Wuilleumier, fortified by 
the authority of H returned to the solution of Kayser and R. 
Klotz. | 

. What is the nature of the problem? Lahmeyer speaks of ''das 
störende paene," but Sydow sees the difficulty more clearly: 
"es widerspricht dem Selbstbewusstsein, mit dem Cicero 
sonst von seinem Wirken und seinen Erfolgen prahlt." There- 
upon after quoting Verr. 1.98 defensorem in mea persona, non ac- 
cusatorem maxime laudari volo (cf. also Phil. 12,17) he offers 
his emendation. 

The point is that videte nunc fuerintne partes meae paene 
praecipuae goes back to Dom. 10 where Cicero commences 
the defense of his proposal to put Pompey over corn-supply: 
sed quaero in ipsa sententia ... quid reprendatur. utrum — 
causa novi consili capiendi non fuit, an meae partes in ea 
causa non praecipuae fuerunt, an alio potius confugiendum 
fuit [vis]? Since some editors misunderstood an meae partes in 
ea causa non praecipuae fuerunt, it is no wonder that paene 
praecipuae of Dom. 14 makes no sense to them. The misin- 
terpretation can be seen from translations of the relevant text 
in Dom. 10: ‘‘mon rôle en cette affaire n'était-il pas 
primordial?’’—Wuilleumier; ‘‘was my role upon that occasion 
not that of a protagonist?’’—Watts.°’ In other words the 


53 Cicero, Opera 4, ed. Baiter, Kayser. 

54 Cicero, Scripta 2.2, ed. R. Klotz. 

55 G. Lahmeyer, ‘‘Zu Cicero de domo sua," Philologus 22 (1865) 504. 

56 Sydow, ‘‘Kritische Beiträge,” Philologus, 228. 

37 Cicero, The Speeches: Pro Archia poeta, Post red. in sen., Post red. ad 
Quir., De domo sua, al., ed. and tr. N. H. Watts, The Loeb Class. Lib. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. —London 19655), I should warn the reader to keep on guard 
against this edition. The editor seems to have drawn the text from one source 
and the translation from another and did not even manage to match the two; 
e.g. he translates Dom. 14 videte nunc... : ‘consider now whether mine was 
not the role almost of a protagonist.’’ Here ‘‘almost’’ would correspond to 
paene, which does not appear in his text. Numerous examples of this kind can 
be found especially in Red. Sen. 
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translation is such as if non negated fuerunt, whereas in fact it 
negates praecipuae.** This has been well understood by Kas- 
ten: "oder hatte ich mich bei dieser Sache nicht vordrängen 
dürfen.” A literal translation would be: ‘‘Was my part in this 
affair not especially mine?" (=not my business), which is 
picked up in Dom. 14 by ‘‘Consider now whether my part was 
(in fact) somewhat especially mine." (somewhat my busi- 
ness). 


22 et quod eidem (Catoni) in posterum de extraor- 
dinariis potestatibus libertatem ademisses (sc. 


Clodius). 


J think with the correction by Ursinus (Orsini) of idem œ to 
eidem the text can stand. Most editors, however, feel liber- 
tatem must be qualified. The beginnings of this controversy 
are outlined in Wolf's commentary,°? where Markland is 
quoted as saying: "Aperta est stribligo, nata ex studio imi- 
tandi loci Ciceroniani Pro Sestio 60, unde apparet huius modi 
esse sententiam: Qui idem (vel eidem) in posterum contra ex- 
traordinarias potestates dicendi libertatem ademisses." 

Heeding Markland's admonition, critics attempted the fol- 
lowing solutions: ei dicendi Halm$9: dicendi Madvig$!: eidem 
Ursini probato querendi vel dicendi ante libertatem add. 
Lange,9? linguae Wuilleumier, alii alia. . 

The text as printed above, however, found supporters too. 
The first to accept it was J. M. Gesner (ap. Wolf): “Vitium 
unius litterulae adiectione sanari posse, si legamus eidem, qui 
considerare locum voluerit, facile, spero, concedet.’’ Recently 
Ernout$? and Simon? expressed the same opinion. 

I was unable to find a passage exactly parallel to Dom. 22, 
but it seems quite clear from Sest. 69 cum consules provin- 
ciarum pactione libertatem omnem perdidissent and eos 
(amicos) voluntatem semper eandem, libertatem non eandem 
semper habuisse that libertas can mean ''freedom of action.” 


58 For this position and function of non see K.-S. 2.1, 818. 
53 Cicero, Orationes, ed. Wolf, 160. 

60 See Rueck, De domo, 19. 

5! Madvig, Adversaria 2, 216. 

62 Lange, Spicilegium, 13. 

63 À, Ernout, RPA 28 (1954) 145. 

64 J. H. Simon, "The Budé Cicero," CR 69 (1955) 72. 
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Thus in Dom. 22 Clodius, by sending Cato to Cyprus, deprived 
him of “freedom of action with regard to extraordinary c com- 
missions.' 


87 ... nihil est iam ad laudem inlustrius . . . . quis enim 
iam meminisset ... 


The evidence of the manuseripts, est tam PHV: extat G: tam 
M, must be-taken into account here, and perhaps R. Klotz’ 
conjecture, est iam, is the answer despite the immediately 
following iam meminisset. Most editors, however, do not 
even bother to give the reading of the manuscripts at this point, 
and when they do, they think the testimony of M supports est; 
e.g. Wuilleumier: est M : est tam PH : extat G. 


132 nemoné horum tibi idoneus visus est ... cum quo 
dedicationem communicares? 


Here cum quo Mueller®’: cum eo PG: cum eos M : cum in eo 
V : ut cum eo H merits a brief discussion in view of Wuil- 
leumier's acceptance of the reading of H. But before we do so, 
it should be pointed out that G? also made an attempt at cor- 
recting the transmitted text by changing communicares to 
communicare ( no editor has taken notice of this). The use of 
the infinitive to complete the sense of idoneus is not impossi- 
ble.‘ Nevertheless, since, with the exception of Catullus 
68,131 concedere digna and Lucretius 5,123 quae sint indigna 
videri*? (dignus, indignus fall into the same category of adjec- 
tives as idoneus), this construction belongs to the post- 
classical period ànd for the most part is confined to poetry, the 
suggestion of G? can hardly be given serious consideration. Be- 
Sides, its arbitrary nature is revealed by the other elements of 
the sentence. This is not the case with the reading of H. In fact 
nothing has to be changed ‘if vt is admitted into the text as 
genuine. Yet the authority of H for Cicero's use of idoneus ut 


65 Cicero, Scripta 2.2, ed. R. Klotz. 

66 For repetitions in Cicero see G. Landgraf, Kommentar zu Ciceros Rede 
pro Sex. Roscio Amerino (Leipzig- Berlin 1914) 196 (ad 99); Cicero, In 
Pisonem, ed. Nisbet, 90 (ad 26); M. T. Ciceronis Pro T. Annio Milone ad 
iudices oratio, ed. À. C. Clark (Oxford 1895) 34 (ad 37). 

6? Cicero, Scripta 2.2, ed. Mueller. 

68 Cf. K.-S. 2.1; 685. 

6 The reference to Lucretius has been graciously pointed out to me by 
Professor Philip Levine. 
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instead of idoneus qui must remain highly suspect. There is 
one other instance of it in his works, Verr. 2,121, which may be 
open to debate. But for the rest, neither Cicero nor any other 
classical writer has this construction. In the pre-classical pe- 
riod it appears once in Plautus, Mil. 1140 with dignus: non sum 
dignus ... ut figam, and then gains some currency in the 
post-Ciceronian period.?? It is best then to treat the evidence of 
H with the same degree of confidence as that of G?. 


DE HARUSPICUM RESPONSIS 
26 ne hoc quidem tibi in mentem veniebat. 


Instead of ne Klotz, without stating any reasons for the 
change, introduced into the text nec. The innovation has found 
favor with Kasten and Wuilleumier-Tupet, the latter stating in 
the apparatus nec PHG : ne E. But in fact there is no variation 
in the testimony of the manuscripts, all of them, PGEH, re- 
porting ne. 


31 quodis...mea domo pontificum iudicio liberata secun- 
dum fratrem suum iudicatum esse dicebat. 


Here mea domo Mommsen?!: meam domum PGEH and 
liberata PGE : liberatam H seem to cause some difficulty. 
Guaglianone,?? confident that liberatam of H is genuine, 
adopted Gruter's emendation iudicatam,?? thereby reshaping 
the whole sentence along the lines suggested by H. It is easy, 
however, to see that liberatam, in view of H's preservation of 
iudicatum, is a correction and should be abandoned. By the 
way, the error of PGEH meam domum is not difficult to ex- 
plain. It is possible that the original reading was mea domu and 
this perhaps should be allowed to appear in the text (cf. Verr. 
5,125; Phil. 2,45). 
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79 Cf. K.-S. 2.2, 303. 

71 See Cicero, Opera 2.2, ed. Orelli, Baiter, Halm. 

7? M, T. Ciceronis De haruspicum responsis oratio, ed. A. Guaglianone 
(Florence 1968). 

73 M. T. Ciceronis Opera omnia, ed. J. Gruter (Amsterdam 1661). 


ON SOME UNNECESSARILY INDECENT 
INTERPRETATIONS OF CATULLUS 2 AND 3 


An ancestor of the fourteenth-century codices Oxford, Bodl. 
Libr. Canon. class. lat. 30, Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 14137 and 
Rome, Bibl. Vat. Ottob. lat. 1829 presented thirty-one Phalae- 
-cian verses as one Catullan poem,! perhaps under the title 
Fletus Passeris Lesbiae:? 


passer, deliciae meae puellae, 2 
quicum ludere, quem in sinu tenere, 
 tqui f primum digitum dare t at petenti t 

et acris solet incitare morsus, 

cum desiderio meo nitenti v. 5 
karum nescioquid libet iocari 

f et t solaciolum sui doloris, 

f credo ut cum grauis acquiescet ardor 1 

tecum ludere sicut ipsa possem 

et tristis animi leuare curas. v. 10 
tam gratumst mihi quam ferunt puellae 2a 
pernici aureolum fuisse malum 

quod zonam soluit diu t negatam f 

lugete o Veneres Cupidinesque 3 

et quantumst hominum uenustiorum. 

passer mortuus est meae puellae, 
passer, deliciae meae puellae, 

quem plus illa oculis suis amabat; v. 5 
nam mellitus erat suamque norat 

ipsam tam bene quam puella matrem 

nec sese a gremio illius mouebat, 

sed t circum silens ł modo huc modo illuc 

ad solam dominam usque ft piplabat 1 v. 10 
qui nunc it per iter 1 tenebrosum 

illud t unde negant redire quemquam. 

at uobis male sit, malae tenebrae 


! On the running together of originally distinct poems in the Catullan tradi- 
tion see W. Eisenhut, Philologus 109 (1965) 301-5. 

2 See B. L. Ullman, CPh 5 (1910) 71 (= Studies in the Italian Renaissance 
[Rome 1955] 101) on the origin of the titles added by second hands in the Rome 
and Paris manuscripts. 
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f orcique t omnia bella deuoratis. 

tam bellum mihi passerem abstulistis. v. 15 
t bonum factum male bonus ille passer 

tua T nunc opera meae puellae 

flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli. 


Clearly there were once in circulation at least two poems, 
one concerned with a living passer, the other with the same 
passer dead.? A few of the errors of the tradition are simply 
and economically corrected. It is not easy however to secure a 
comprehensible statement about the living passer without ex- 
tensive conjecture.^ The reference to the viraginous heroine 
Atalanta in 2 b.1-3 has struck some scholars as so isolated from 
the content of the other verses that they treat it as part of an 
original third poem.? Not surprisingly diverse explanations 
have been offered about what Catullus was getting at. Many at 
the present day claim to sense a suggestion of indecency in the 
poems. This paper will attempt to set out the genesis and 
development of the notion that Catullus wove an allegory into 
the text of the poems and argue that it is a thoroughly wrong- 
headed notion. 

At the end of the fifteenth century the Florentine scholar 
Politian, to whom Boccaccio's story of the daughter of Lizio 
da Valbona and the nightingale’? must have been very familiar, 
alleged there to be a similar gross double-entendre in the 
verses which Catullus wrote about the passer belonging to his 
girl-friend. He adduced in support the concluding verses of the 
sixth epigram of Martial's eleventh book: 


misce dimidios puer trientes, 
quales Pythagoras dabat Neroni, v. 10 
misce Dindyme sed frequentiores; 


3 The Aldine edition of 1502 was the first to mark two poems. 

* C. J. Sillig, Excursus I to his edition (Góttingen 1823) 226-27, defended the 
tradition of vv. 5-10. The most intelligent recent discussions are by C. O. 
Brink, Latin Studies and the Humanities (Cambridge 1959) 9-13, M. Zicari, 
Stud Urb (Ser. B) 37 (1963) 212-32 (= Scritti Catulliani a cura di Piergiorgio 
Parroni [Urbino 1978] 160-79) and R. G. M. Nisbet, PCPAS 204 (1978) 92-93. 

> Alessandro Guarini (Venice 1520) seems to have been the first to treat II b 
1-3 as part of a separate poem. 

$ [ am grateful to J. N. Adams both for criticism and for information. 

? Decameron, 5 giornata, 4 novella. 
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possum nil ego sobrius; bibenti 

succurrent mihi quindecim poetae. 

da nunc basia, sed Catulliana: 

quae si tot fuerint, quot ille dixit, v. 15 
donabo tibi passerem Catulli.’ 


There are three quite distinct questions here: how Catullus 
intended his verses in the middle of the first century B.C., how 
the generality of readers a century and a half later understood 
them, and how Martial's epigram suggested they be taken. No 
answer to the first question necessarily follows from any an- 
swer that might be given to the second or the third. Neverthe- 
less probabilities can be established. Four other epigrams by 
Martial (1.7, 1.109, 7.14, 14.77) and a passage of Juvenal's 
sixth satire (vv. 7-8) provide a plain answer to the second 
question: at the end of the first century A.D. Catullus' verses 
were usually taken to refer to Lesbia's pet bird. As to the third, 
the notion that Martial made them refer momentarily to Catul- 
lus' penis will convince only those who want to be convinced. 
One has only to put the alleged second meaning of vv. 14-16 
into plain Latin, e.g. si multa mihi milia basiorum dederis, te 
paedicabo, for its absurdity to become manifest. The pretty 
boys of Antiquity? did not welcome anal penetration!? nor did 
they even readily grant kisses to their admirers.!! Most ex- 
pected a material gift in advance of any erotic favour.!? Birds 


5 Miscellanearum centuria una (Florence 1489) cap. vi (= J. Gruter, Lampas 
siue fax artium liberalium Y {Frankfurt 1602] 16-17): ‘passer ille Catullianus 
allegoricos ut arbitror obsceniorem quempiam celat intellectum quam salua 
uerecundia nequimus enuntiari. quod ut credam Martialis epigramma de illo 
persuadet . . .' 

? Such were the servers of wine from the time when Zeus took to heaven the 
son of Tros (cf. Theognis 1345-49). For a collection of the historical material 
see L. Malten, Hermes 53 (1918) 165-66. 

19 See Xen. Symp. 8.21, Plaut. Pseud. 780, Martial 8.46, Lucian, Am. 27, 
Strato, A.P. 12.210.3-4, 251, K.J. Dover, Greek Homosexuality (London 
1978) 36, 42 n.9, 52-53, 63, 92, 97,.103, 106, 123, 150, 169. N. Demand, AJPh 
101 (1980) 122-23, criticizes Dover unjustly, failing to observe that the English 
scholar is talking about the.very young. 

11 See Ion of Chios' story of Sophocles and the wine-server reported by 
Athenaeus, 13.604 c; Catullus 99; Cicero ap. Plin. Epist. 7.4.3-6, Lucian, 
Merc. cond. 7. 

12 See Aristoph. Plut. 153-59, Lynceus of Samos ap. Athen. 7.295a, Dios- 
corides, A.P. 12.42, Callimachus Jamb. 3, Meleager, A.P. 5.208, Tibull. 1.4.58, 
Marcus Argentarius, A.P. 5.32, Martial 11.58, Strato, A.P. 12.212, 250. 
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often figured among such gifts.!? What happened in fifteenth- 
century Florence is irrelevant. Domizio Calderini had ex- 
plained the point of the epigram quite effectively: ‘donabo pas- 
serem. i. scribam carmen in laudem tuam quale scripsit Catul- 
lus: quod passer inscribitur in amicae consolationem quae 
passerem amiserat.'!^ Martial's Dindymus,!5 if he would kiss 
as Catullus desired his darlings to kiss,!6 was to receive not a 
real bird but verses of the type which Catullus wrote about the 
passer.!? The strong mix of wine which Martial had earlier 
requested was to aid his poetic rather than his sexual powers.! 

Politian's notion soon became a stock example of learned 
silliness among wits and men of letters. Jacopo Sannazaro 
ridiculed it.|'? Serious scholars dismissed it with contempt 
throughout the sixteenth century.*° The Dutchmen J. van der 


13 See Aristoph. Av. 704-7 (and schol. ad v. 704), Petron. 85-87 (85.5 si ego 
hunc puerum basiauero ... cras illi par columbarum donabo), Glaucus, A.P. 
12.44.1-2. For birds as gifts see also Plaut. Capt. 1002-3, Virg. Buc. 3.68-9, 
Propert. 3.13.32, Ovid, Am. 2.6.19, Ars 2.269-70, Met. 10.261, Serv. Virg. 
Aen. 1.474. Attic vase painters often depicted the presentation of a bird to a 
youth (see J. Beazley, PBA 33 [1947] 195-243, E. Vermeule, AK 12 [1969] 9-15, 
H. Hoffmann, Rev. Archéol. [19741 206-13). Young boys and girls were par- 
ticularly fond of such pets (see Plato, Lys. 211 e, Timaeus ap. Diodor. Sic. 
13.82.6, Plaut. Bacch. 68, Petron. 46.3, Plin. Nat. 10.120, Plut. Alc. 10.1-2, 
Plin. Epist. 4.2.3). 

14 Commentarii in C. Valerium Martialem (Rome 1474). 

15 Lust after a wine-server was a common theme of epigram; cf. Martial 
8.56.13-16, 9.25, 10.98, Strato, A.P. 12.175. 

16 See 48 and 99 as well as 5 and 7. For other epigrammatic treatments of 
kissing see Martial 6.34, 9.93, 11.26, Strato, A.P. 12.16, 182, 183, 188. For 
kissing the wine-server see also Martial 11.23.9-10, Lucian, Dial. deor. 5.3-5. 

17 For verses as the gift of the poor poet see Propertius 1.8.37ff. T. Birt, Das 
antike Buchwesen (Berlin 1882) 407, took Martial to have in mind a book of 
poems headed by the present number 2, as in 4.14. 

18 See Cratinus, Com. fr. 199, Hedylus ap. Athen. 11.473a-b, Ennius, Sat. 
64, Antipater Thess. A.P. 11.20, Hor. Epist. 1.19. 1-11, Athen. 10.428f-429a. 

1? In his Epigrammaton liber primus ad Pulicianum. See Opera omnia 
Latina scripta nuper edita (Venice 1535) 44. 

20 See A. Guarini, In C.V. Catullum Veronensem per Baptistam patrem 
emendatum expositiones (Venice 1520) ad loc., B. Realinus, In Nuptias Pelei 
et Thetidis Catullianas commentarius (Bologna 1551) 54-55 (= J. Gruter, Lam- 
pas siue fax artium liberalium II [Frankfurt 1604] 362-63), M.-A. Muret, 
Catullus et in eum commentarius M.A.M. (Venus 1554) 2, J. J. Scaliger, 
Catulli, Tibulli, Propertii noua editio. J.S... . recensuit. eiusdem in eodem 
Castigationum liber (Paris 1577) 6. At Aduersariorum tomus II (Paris 1565) XV 
22 de Tournebou (Turnebus) drew attention to the at90660: which pulled the 
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Does (Douza?! and Isaac Voss?? supported it during the 
seventeenth century, the latter with fresh arguments. The Ital- 
ians G. A. Volpi,” J. Facciolati and E. Forcellini?* also. Most 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century scholars, however, were 
as dismissive as those of the sixteenth.? Two recent lengthy 
restatements, one by E. N. Genovese,?f the other by G. Gian- 
grande, seem to have no nineteenth- or twentieth-century 
predecessors. Not that Politian's notion was forgotten or de- 
liberately suppressed during this period. Most commentators, 
as a matter of fact, felt obliged to refer to it in some way.’ 


chariot of Sappho's Aphrodite (A 1.10 Lobel and Page) but pointedly said 
nothing else. Estaco (Achilles Statius), Catullus cum commentario A. S. 
Lusitani (Venice 1566) 17-23 said nothing. 

?! Centurionatus, siue Plautinarum explanationum libri IV (Frankfurt 1611) 
199-200. 

22 Caius Valerius Catullus et in eum 1. V. obseruationes (London 1684) 5-6, 8. 

?3 C. Valerius Catullus et in eum J.A.V. .. . nouus commentarius locupletis- 
simus (Padua 1737) 10-11. 

24 Totius Latinitatis Lexicon (Padua 1771) s.v. passer. 

25 Cf. L. Ramirez de Prado. M. Valerii Martialis epigrammaton libri XV... 
nouis commentariis illustrati (Paris 1607) hypomnemata p. 48, F. Taubman, 
M. Acci Plauti Comoediae XX superstites (Frankfurt 1612) 454, T. Farnaby, 
M. Val. Martialis epigrammaton libri. animaduersi emendati et commen- 
tariolis luculenter explicati (London 1615) ad 11.6, F. W. Doering, C. Valerii 
Catulli Carmina varietate lectionis et perpetua adnotatione illustrata a F.G.D. 
(Leipzig 1788—92) 2 (1820 London reprint). 

26 'Symbolism in the passer Poems,' Maia 26 (1974) 121-25. 

27 ‘Catullus’ Lyrics on the Passer,’ Museum Philologum Londiniense 1 (1975) 
137-46. 

28 Cf. I. G. Huschke, Analecta litteraria (Leipzig 1826) 65-66, W. K. Kelly, 
The Works of Catullus and Tibullus (London 1854) 9-10, E. Leutsche, 
Philologus 10 (1855) 735-40, J. Pohl, Lectionum Catullianarum specimen 
(Diss. Münster 1860) 22-25, R. Ellis, À Commentary on Catullus (Oxford 1876) 
5, E. Benoist, Les poésies de Catulle. Un Commentaire critique et explicatif 
(Paris 1882) 363, A. Riese, Die Gedichte des Catullus. Herausgegeben und 
erklärt von Á.R. (Leipzig 1884) 4, E. Baehrens, Catulli Veronensis liber. re- 
censuit et interpretatus est Ae. B. II (Leipzig 1885) 75, M. Lenchantin de 
Gubernatis, ZÍ libro di Catullo. Introduzione, testo e commento di M. L. de G. 
(Turin 1928) 3, M. Schuster, RE II 14 (1948), s.v. Valerius Nr. 123, 2369, M. 
Zicàri, StudUrb (Ser B) 37 (1963) 211 (= Scritri 158). The silence of R. Ellis, 
ed. 2 of A Commentary of Catullus (Oxford 1889) 7-12, E. T. Merrill, Catullus 
(Boston-London 1893) 3-8, G. Friedrich, Catulli Veronensis liber. Erklürt von 
G.F. (Leipzig- Berlin 1908) 85-96, W. Kroll, C. Valerius Catullus herausgege- 
ben und erklürt von W.K. (Leipzig-Berlin 1923) 2-7, C. J. Fordyce, Catullus, A 
Commentary (Oxford 1961) 87-96, K. Quinn, Catullus. The Poems (London 
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The notion is in itself an improbable one. Catullus' Phalae- 
cian poems often refer to the sexual parts and to sexual or 
parasexual activity in plain every-day Latin?? or by means of 
transparent metaphor.?" One would not expect such poetry 
also to contain extended patterns of sexual allegory.?! There is 
no way of discussing rationally such propositions as those 
made by Genovese, e.g. that 'there are many (sc. symbolic) 
levels on which the poem-pair can and should be read . . .' and 
that on one of these ‘the passer is the male organ.'?? The 
arguments adduced by Voss and Giangrande however relate to 
specific matters and can be refuted in an instructive way. 

It has been alleged that in some registers of Latin speech 
familiar to Catullus and his readers the nouns passer and mala 
could denote the penis of the human male,?? and the testicles?* 


1970) 91-100, F. Della Corte, Catullo. Le poesie (Milan 1977) 232-35 1s doubt- 
less deliberate. What Giangrande says of his predecessors is neither accurate 
nor just. C. J. Sillig, De C. Val. Catulli carminibus epistola critica (Leipzig 
1822) and L. Spengel, Specimen lectionum in C. Val. Catulli carmina (Munich 
1827; also in Seebodes Neues Archiv f. Phil. u. Paed. 1828, fasc. 4, 93-127) are 
reported to have argued that in the lacuna postulated by some scholars be- 
tween 2.10 and 2 a. 1 stood an obscenity alluded to by Martial at 11.6. 

29 Cf. 6.13, 15.9, 16.1, 14; 21.4, 8, 13; 29.13, 32.8, 33.4, 41.1. By parasexual 
activity I mean that threatened in poems 15, 16 and 21, where vengeance rather 
than pleasure is desired by the poet. 

30 Cf, 56.5-7, 58.4-5. For the metaphorical use of terms properly sexual and 
thoroughly indecent in tone see 28.9-13, 47.4. 

31 It would be fair to say this about Catullus’ iambic and shorter elegiac 
poems also. 

32 Op. cit. 121, 124. 

33 In refuting Politian Muret admitted that the Greek borrowing strutheum 
was so used, having in mind Festus, p. 410.17-21 Lindsay. Voss cited dndav, 
kopovn and yeAíócv. Only xopóvy could be at all relevant (see Suda, s.v., III p. 
159 Adler). It is in connection with the female genitals that dyócv (possibly; see 
Hesychius, I p. 54 Latte) and yeAidwy (see Suda, s.v., IV p. 796) are cited, as is 
trig (see Photius, p. 592 Porson). Giangrande cites modern Italian uses of 
passero, passera and uccello. Native English-speakers could cite similar and 
similarly irrelevant items from the coarser registers of their language. F. Mis- 
tral, Lou Tresor dóu Felibrige ou Dictionnaire Provençal-Français (Aix-en- 
Provence 1878) records as 'termes libres' for the penis aucéu and passeroun. I 
note that there is late and not very good evidence regarding Latin titus (Schol. 
Pers. 1.20; M. v. Wartburg, Französisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch XIIL. i 
(Basle 1966) 362 reports 'Magl. ti f. membre viril’’’) and turtur (on CGL V 
612.42, Thes. Gloss. Emend., CGL VII 376 see F. Bücheler, ALL 2 (1885) 
116-20 (= Kl. Schr. III 75-79); J. van der Does’ notion about Plaut. Bacch. 68 
(Plaut. expl. 199-200), accepted by Ernout, Questa and others, is as wrong- 
headed as Politian's about Catullus 2 and 3). 

34 Voss had in mind the emendation of Anon. Priap. 72.4 by J. Lips (Lip- 
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respectively, while pipiare could denote the act of sexual pen- 
etration.?5 Where passer is concerned there is no Latin evi- 
dence at all of the alleged usage. Indeed the fact that passer et 
sim. could be used as terms of endearment by lovers?’ while 
mentula et sim. when applied to persons were abusive?? would 
seem to exclude the very possibility. Likewise there is no good 
Latin evidence for mala in the sense of colei and even if the 
usage did exist the metaphorical application of uña to the 
breasts, common in Greek literature,?? would have hindered its 
introduction to Graecising Latin verse. About pipiare nothing 
useful can be said. 

It has further been argued that in the literary Latin of Catul- 
lus' time /udere could be used of sexual movement and gre- 
mium of the barrel of the vagina. I should mention myself, at 
the risk of supplying ammunition for untrustworthy hands, 
that in some contexts sinus could function like cunnus,?? 
noscere | cognoscere like futuere* and uorare / deuorare like 
fellare.*! There is no reason however to suppose a regular 


sius): bracchica mala dabo (Antiquarum lectionum commentarius tributus in 
libros quinque (Antwerp 1575) lib. 3; cf. G. Schoppe, Priapeia siue diuersorum 
poetarum in Priapum lusus (Padua 1664) and such passages as Plaut. Amph. 
723, Bacch. 1172, Catull. 94.2, Anon. Priap. 68.2 (~ Aristoph. Pax 1350), 
Servius, Virg. Buc. 2.51. The equation mala = colei does not in fact help to 
elucidate in an exact way any of the allegedly supportive passages. The sexual 
overtones of cukoAoyeiv / mala legere relate to a certain use of x/jzoc / hortus 
(Diog. Laert. 2.116, Anon. Priap. 5.4). 

35 To support ad dominam pipiare = dominam futuere Giangrande refers to 
a Tuscan pipare = fottere. 

36 Cf, Plaut. Asin. 666, 694, M. Aurelius ap. Front. p. 63. 15-16 Van den 
Hout, Apul. Met. 10.22. 

37 Cf. Catull. 29.13, C.I.L. IV 7089. Augustus’ purissime penis (Sueton. Vit. 
Hor. p. 46 Reifferscheid) was jocular abuse. 

38 Cf. Aristoph. Lys. 155, Theocr. 27.50, Leonidas Tar. A.P. 6.211.3, 
Rufinus, A.P. 5.60.1-2, Paulus Silentiarius, A.P. 5.258.3. 

39 Cf. Tibull. 1.8.36, Ovid, Fast. 5.256. 

^9 Cf, Caecilius, Com. 238 cur alienam ullam mulierem nosti, Catull. 
61.179-80 bonae senibus uiris | cognitae bene feminae, Caes. B.G. 6.21.5 intra 
annum uero uicesimum feminae notitiam habuisse in turpissimis habent rebus, 
Ovid, Her. 6.133 turpiter illa uirum cognouit adultera uirgo, Tac. Hist. 4.44 
Octavius Pontiam Postumiam stupro cognitam . . . interfecerat Justin, Trog. 
epit. 5. 2.5 adulterio cognouerat, 27. 1.13 and, in Greek, Menan. com. fr. 382 
Körte Zyvo ue (cited by Hermogenes, Inu. 4.11, p. 200 Rabe, as an example of 
euphemism), Septuag. Gen. 4.1 "Addu 68 yyw Ebay thy yovaixa abtob, Hesych. 
I p. 384 Latte, s.v. yv@var. (reflecting a Hebrew usage). 

41 Cf. Catull. 80.6, 88.8. This was perhaps not just a literary use; see C.I.L. 
IV 1854 CALISTE DEVORA (~ IV 5396 COSSVTI FELA). IV 1825 FEL- 
LATOR ESVRIS is suggestive. 
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usage of the spoken language behind any of the sporadic liter- 
ary examples. Literature moreover applied all the words in 
question regularly and commonly to non-sexual things and 
non-sexual acts. The irregular sexual applications were all 
dictated by a desire for euphemism, with the context guiding 
the hearer to what was meant. One has only to consider for a 
moment Catullus 61.204-5 ludite ut lubet et breui | liberos date 
and 67.30 ipse sui gnati minxerit in gremium to realise that 
ludere and gremium function quite differently in 2.1-4 passer, 
deliciae meae puellae, . .. ludere ... solet and 3.3-8 passer 
... nec sese a gremio illius mouebat. 

Catullus designed his poems for recitation at social gather- 
ings. The ambience or the reciter's tone of voice could have 
given a word like passer a significance it did not normally 
possess in the language. Roman audiences were not different 
from modern English audiences. Those of the music-hall per- 
former Marie Lloyd enjoyed being scandalised when she re- 
counted the fate of the country girl coming up to the town on 
the train; when she got to the wicket and they asked to see her 
ticket.—'O! she'd never had her ticket punched before!'^? Un- 
less I am much mistaken, the word 'ticket' had never been 
applied previously to the female genitals in any kind of En- 
glish. Once however a double-entendre is suggested by a per- 
son giving a performance before an audience it engulfs every- 
thing he or she utters. Many poems are preserved from Classi- 
cal Antiquity with indisputable double-entendres written into 
them for exploitation by performers but not one contains such 
a witless and tasteless suggestion as the words of Catullus 3.6-7 


nam mellitus erat suamque norat 
ipsam tam bene quam puella matrem 


necessarily make if Politian's notion about the significance of 
passer at 2.1 and 3.3 is accepted. 

Catullus' two/three poems certainly present many particular 
problems of understanding to the reader who confronts them 
without sexual preoccupations. Voss implicitly and Gian- 
grande explicitly claim that Politian’s theory of what the poet 
was getting at opens the way to the solving of these problems. 
It does nothing of the kind. 


42 See Philip Hope- Wallace, The Guardian, London 9 June 1979, 10. 
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Voss changed the transmitted possem of v. 10 to posse and 
produced the following conclusion for the first poem: 


tecum ludere sicut ipsa posse 

et tristis animi leuare curas, 

tam gratum est mihi quam ferunt puellae 
pernici aureolum fuisse malum, 

quod zonam soluit diu ligatam.*? 


Self-manipulation, according to Voss, gives Catullus, who has 
been separated from his girl-friend for some time, the same 
degree of pleasure as the sight of the genitals of Hippomenes 
gave the hitherto virgin heroine Atalanta. 

This is quite improbable. If Catullus habitually resorted to 
self-manipulation rather than to other ways of relieving physi- 
cal and mental tension readily available to ancient free-born 
city gentlemen he was an oddity; even more if he openly said 
so and confessed to taking positive pleasure in the practice. 
Both Greeks and Romans associated this with children, slaves, 
country-bumpkins and men in situations limiting sexual op- 
portunity.*^ If anyone in Antiquity reinterpreted the story of 
. Schoeneus' daughter and the suitor with the golden apples? in 


43 So Priscian’s quotation at Gramm. Lat. II p. 16.14 (cf. also C.L.E. 
1504.49). The Catullan codices have negatam. On this split see B. L. Ullman, 
Studi ... L. Castiglioni II (Florence 1960) 1044-45. 

44 See Aristoph. Ach. 1149, Equ. 21-29, Nub. 734, 966 (and schol.), Pax 
289-91, Lys. 1099, Ran. 542-48, Eccl. 705-9, Chrysippus ap. Plut. Mor. 1044 b 
(SVF III 706), Plaut. Pseud. 1177-79, Catull. 56.5-6, Anon. Priap. 33.5-6, 
Martial 2.43.13-14, 9.41, 11.58.11-12, 11.73, 11.104.13-14, 12.95, Lucian, 
Peregr. 17, Scythinus, A.P. 12.22.7-8, 232.5-6, Plut. Prov. 2.3. The Athenian 
vase painters frequently depicted satyrs, but rarely youths, masturbating 
themselves in solitude (see K. J. Dover, Greek Homosexuality 97). 

45S The story was very well known: see Hesiod, fr. 74-76 Merkelbach and 
West, Philetas, fr. 18 Powell, Theocritus 3.40-42, Virg. Catal. 9.25, Buc. 6.61 
and Servius ad loc., Ovid, Her. 16.265, 21.123-24, Met. 10.560-680, Anon. 
Priap. 16.1, Libanius, Progymn. 33, 34, Nonnus 12.87-89, Apollodorus 3.108, 
Hyginus, Fab. 185.3-5, C.E.L. 343 (iii cent.), DS Virg. Aen. 3.113, Sidonius, 
Carm. 2.494-96, 5.166-76, 14.13-15, Anth. Lat. 133, 169, Arabius schol. App. 
Planud. 114, Diogen. 3.63, Apostol. 4.87. For representations in art see P. 
Orlandini, Enciclopedia dell'arte antica 1 (1958) 753-56, s.v. Atalanta. The 
suitor is usually Hippomenes (but not at Apollodorus 3.108) and the location 
Boeotia. There was another story involving centaurs and a suitor Milanion 
(Xen. Cyn. 1.7, Callim. Hymn. 3.221-24, Propert. 1.1.9-16, Ovid, Ars 2.185-96, 
Apollodorus 3.106, Aelian, V.H. 13.1). 
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the way imagined by Voss, no record of his frivolity survives. 
More than prudery has caused Voss's theory to be ignored in 
the published literature. His conjecture, however, is frequently 
reported. 

Giangrande offers a conclusion to the poem needing even 
less alteration to the paradosis: 


tecum ludere sicut ipsa possem 

et tristis animi leuare curas! 

tam gratum est mihi quam ferunt puellae 
pernici aureolum fuisse malum, 

quod zonam soluit diu ligatam. 


Catullus, according to this scholar, has contemplated an act of 
solitary masturbation only to reject it as 'unnatural' and dis- 
tasteful in the same way as ‘natural’ sexual activity was to 
Atalanta: 'the crucial fact is that Atalanta, in antiquity, was 
reputed to have liked unnatural sexual practices, and to have 
hated the prospect of indulging in normal fututiones: by satis- 
fying her ardor through unnatural practices, she was able to 
retain her zona diu ligata. Atalanta, who was caused by the 
treacherous apple to abandon the practice of unnatural sexual 
acts—a practice agreeable to her—and to loosen her zona 
which she had kept diu ligata because she disliked the prospect 
of having to suffer fututiones, no doubt very much hated the 
apple.'46 

Giangrande's speculations are as unconvincing as those of 
Voss. No word corresponding with 'unnatural' occurs in the 
Latin text. Catullus was a grown male, a well-off resident of 
pagan Rome, not a boy in a Christian boarding school torn 
between the temptations of the Devil and the exhortations of 
the chaplain. Any objections he had to masturbation would 
have been pragmatic rather than metaphysical. By ‘unnatural 
practices’ in the case of Atalanta Giangrande seems to mean 
fellation.^" There is no good evidence that the daughter of 


46 Op. cit. 145. 

^7 Giangrande, op. cit. 145 n. 23, cites H. Licht, Sittengeschichte 
Griechenlands (Dresden-Zürich 1926) 94 n. 1 (perhaps an error for 229), Er- 
gänzungsband (1928) 39, 156, 264 rather than the ancient evidence for the 
stories about Atalanta. If self-manipulation had been Atalanta's 'unnatural 
practice’ (cf. the vase painting Berlin inv. 3251 = ARV? p. 113.7 = J. 
Boardman, Athenian Red Figure Vases: the archaic period, a handbook [Lon- 
don 1975] no. 112) she would have needed to untie her zona. 
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Schoeneus was ever represented as regularly practising fella- 
tion with enjoyment before her encounter with Hippomenes or 
as disliking vaginal penetration afterwards and therefore re- 
gretting her seduction through the agency of the golden apples. 
The ancient attitude to fellation among men like Catullus must 
also be borne in mind. It was not an elegant variant of normal 
sexual activity freely chosen“ but a practice imposed by eco- 
nomic or social circumstances, ?? a practice thought typical of 
prostitutes,°° particularly those whose ordinary attractions had 
been destroyed by age.?! One could not kiss practitioners*? or 
drink from the same cup,?? so degraded and physically vile did 
they seem. Catullus' hearers, on Giangrande's view of the 
poem, were meant to have a positive attitude to Atalanta. If 
she had been a fellatrix such an attitude was impossible.?* 

It is true that a number of Attic’ and Sicilian*® playwrights 


48 I do not know whence B. Gentili, QUCC 21 (1972) 124-28 and Giangrande, 
op. cit. 129-33, draw their ideas about the general acceptability of the practice. 
It cannot be from the study of ancient societies. 

*9 See Marcus Argentarius, A.P. 9.554.3-4, Sueton. Tib. 45. High-class 
prostitutes made an extra charge for the service (Martial 9.4, 12.79). A vase 
painting reproduced by G. Vorberg, Glossarium eroticum (Stuttgart 1932) 
189-90, has a man beating with a stick a woman who refuses to oblige him. 

5? See Diogenes Laertius 7.188 on Chrysippus' account of Zeus and Hera: 
lotopiay xauartónai; uáAAov npérovoay 5j ücoic. At Athens Aaixdotpia was an 
insulting term for a prostitute (see Aristoph. Ach. 529, 537). The walls of 
Pompei show plainly the behaviour and attitudes of the vulgar; for prices see 
C.I.L. IV 1969, 2028, 5048, 8160, 8185. 

5! See Hor. Epod. 8.19-20, Anon. Priap. 13, 22, 74, Martial 1.94, Nicarchus, 
A.P. 5.38, 11.328. 

52 See Antipater, A.P. 11.219, Catull. 78, 79, Sen. Benef. 4.30.2, Martial 
1.94, 2.10, 2.12, 2.21, 2.22, 2.23, 2.33.4, 2.50, 6.66, 10.22, 11.61.1-5, 11.98, 
12.55, 12.59, Juven. 6.50-51, Sueton. Gramm. 23.6, Ner. 35.4, Lucian, . 
Pseudol. 23, 31 (cf. 3, 20, 22, 25, 27, 28), Artemidorus 1.79, p. 95 Pack, 
Nicarchus, A.P. 11.252, Anon. A.P. 11.220. 

53 See Martial 12.74.9-10, Juvenal 6. Oxf. 5-6, 14-16, Macedonius, A.P. 
11.39. 

55 Cf. Catullus’ attitude to Rufa of Bologna (59), Cicero's to Tutia (Att. 
15.29.2). Pagan moralisers (e.g. Valerius Max. 3.5.5, Sen. N.Q. 1.6.3-4, Ben. 
4.30.2) were as stern as the Christians (e.g. Min. Fel. 28.10-29.1, Tertull. Apol. 
9.12, Nat. 1.15.8, Arnob. 2.42). 

55 For Alexis see Bekker's Anecd. Gr. 108.3; for Callias, Philetaerus and 
Strattis the respective Suda articles; for Euthycles, Suda I p. 488, s.v. Bots 
&flóopoc . 

56 For Epicharmus see P. Oxy. 2659, fr. 2 verso ii, 9-10; for Phormus Athen. 
14.652 a. 
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exploited the various Atalanta myths for comic purposes, that 
fellation was referred to in several comedies on heroic 
themes," and that Suetonius believed that a painting pos- 
sessed by the emperor Tiberius was made in fifth-century 
Athens and represented Atalanta providing Meleager with oral 
service.°® Guessing about the comic plots, however, is vain 
and one may wonder about the validity of an interpretation 
of a five-centuries-old painting in the lubricious sources of 
Suetonius' biographical writings. The conventional story of the 
relations between Atalanta and Meleager?? might have per- 
mitted a verbal artist to invent the alleged fellatory encounter? 
but hardly a painter. There was, however, a story about a 
wrestling match between Atalanta and the hero Peleus?! which 
inspired many artistic representations.9? Now similarities were 
frequently seen between the oyruarta of the palaestra and those 
of the bedroom.$? It is therefore quite likely that a fading pic- 
ture of the conventional encounter between Atalanta and 
Peleus was misinterpreted. In any case, whatever the true in- 
tention of the painter, his work would indicate nothing about 


5? E.g. Pherecrates' Xeipwy (fr. 149), Strattis’ Tpo4óz (fr. 41), Theopom- 
pus’ 'Oóvoozóc (fr. 35). Noteworthy in this context is the theatrical parody of 
the story of the blinding of the Cyclops described in Lucian's Wevdoloyiornic 
(27). 

58 Tib. 44.2. J. P. Hallett, AC 47 (1978) 196-200 argues that the painter repre- 
sented Meleager licking Atalanta's genital area simultaneously. Suetonius does 
not say so. 

5? See Ovid, Mer. 8.270-546, Apollodorus 1.65-71, Hyginus, Fab. 174, 
Pausanias 8.45.2-7, Schol. T. Hom. J/. 9.527, 548, Zenob. 5.33. The story 
formed the theme of Accius' tragedy Meleager and was referred to in Varro's 
satire on hunting, the Meleagri (fr. 300). 

60 T am thinking of the presentation by Meleager to Atalanta of the head and 
skin of the slain wild pig. The story that Átalanta was suckled by a bear 
(Apollodorus 3.105, Aelian, V.H. 13.1) also had possibilities. 

61 See Apollodorus 3.106 (at the funeral games of Pelias in Iolcus). 

62 See the article of Orlandini cited above in no. 45. 

63 Cf. Eupolis, fr. 158, Aristophanes, Pax 894-99, Lucian, Asin. 7-9, Strato, 
A.P. 12.206, Achill. Tat. 5.3.5, Paulus Silent. A.P. 5.259.5, Procopius, Anecd. 
9,23, Propert. 2.1.13, 2.15.5, Sen. Contr. 1.2.6, Martial 14.201 (palaes- 
trita), Sueton. Dom. 22, Apuleius, Met. 2.17, 9.5. The ITa4aictó of the vase 
painted by Euphronios, Leningrad 644 (= ARV? p. 16.15; accompanied by a 
Zekäivn: see P.W. Kretschmer, Die griechischen Vaseninschriften 
[Güttersloh 1894] 209), the Gymnasium of Plautus' Cistellaria, the Palaestra of 
the Rudens and the Palaestrio of the Miles doubtless did not draw their names 
directly from wrestling. 
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the habits and mental attitudes regularly attributed to Atalanta 
in fifth-century Athens, to say nothing of first-century Rome. 

Where the aftermath of the dropping of the golden apples is 
concerned, Ovid knew a story according to which Atalanta on 
occasion adopted for Hippomenes a sexual posture®™ not every 
ancient female was prepared to adopt.® Also a story according 
to which the pair turned into a lioness and a lion as they copu- 
lated.95 This story implied a willingness on Atalanta's part to 
adopt yet another unorthodox posture.9? Such stories give no 
support to Giangrande's view of Atalanta's attitude to sexual 
relations with Hippomenes. Here was no woman hostile to 
vaginal penetration. How she could be said to have 'hated' the 
apple which led to her union with Hippomenes is not easy to 
see. 

It is quite unreasonable to abandon in favour of ill-based and 
sexologically improbable speculations the first impression the 
three verses 


tam gratum est mihi quam ferunt puellae 
pernici auréolum fuisse malum, 
quod zonam soluit diu ligatam 


64 Am. 3.2.29-30, Ars 3.775-76. 

$5 See Aristophanes, Av. 1253-56, Lys. 229-30, Eccl. 265, Theophrast. Char. 
28.3, Novius, Arell. fr. 81-82, Cic. Att. 2.1.5, Petron. 55.6 lines 10-11, Martial 
10.81.4, 11.71.8. The posture is represented on many Attic vases, e.g. Munich 
1432 (= ABV p. 102. 98 = J. Boardman, Athenian Black Figure Vases [London 
1974] no. 61), Tarquinia Mus. Naz. no number (= ARV? p. 367. 94 = 
Boardman, Athenian Red Figure no. 302). The frequency of this posture on the 
vases and of others equally athletic and the rareness of the 'missionary' 
posture can scarcely have to do with ordinary Athenian sexual life or the 
absence of mattresses from Athenian houses (as J. Boardman suggests, The 
European Community in Later Prehistory. Studies in Honour of C. F. C. 
Hawkes [London 1971] 136-37). It was a brothel to which Theophrastus' 
kakóAoyogc referred (28.3) with oikia tic atr) ta okéAn rpxvta. For the posture on 
Roman vases see F. Ostwald, Index of Figure-types on Terra Sigillata (Liver- 
pool 1936— 37) plate xc, F-I. 

66 Met. 10.689-704. Cf. Apollodorus 3.108, Hyginus, Fab. 185, DS Virg. 
Aen. 3.113. 

$7 For lions see Aristotle, H.A. 5.2 539 b 18ff. For humans see Aristophanes, 
Pax 896, Lys. 231-32, Thesm. 488-89, Lucret. 4.1263-76, Hor. Serm. 2.7.49-50, 
Ovid, Ars 3.785-86. The wealthy clients of the Athenian vase painters found 
the posture entertaining; see Munich 1432 (ABV p. 102.98 — Boardman, Athen- 
ian Black Figure no. 61), London E 816 (= ARV? p. 315. 2 = Boardman, 
Athenian Red Figure no. 219). 
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must make on any literate reader, namely that they refer to the 
most famous of the stories commonly told in serious poetry 
about Atalanta. The reference was not entirely serious. The 
diminutive adjective aureolus, the singular malum instead of 
the expected plural and the metrical pattern would have di- 
rected the ancient hearer's attention to a well-known use of the 
apple in love magic, unZlofolia .$8 The sordid theme of fellation 
was far away. The problem of what connection there was, if 
any, between the transmitted possem of 2.9 and tam gratum 
est, like many other problems, abides.9? 
The beginning of the second (or third) poem 


lugete o Veneres Cupidinesque 
et quantumst hominum uenustiorum. 
passer mortuus est meae puellae 


has often puzzled commentators. Why Catullus should address 
a plurality of erotic deities certainly constitutes a real prob- 
lem.?? Giangrande claims to have detected two more. Why, he 
asks, should quantumst hominum be asked to join in bewailing 
the death of the bird? What is the point of the epithet uenus- 
tiorum? His answer is that we have a nest of ‘Hellenistic 
topoi,’ that the poet has found himself incapable of sustaining 
an erection and wants ‘all the Venuses and Cupids that exist, 
i.e. all the deities in whose purview is sexual activity’ and ‘all 
males lucky in love’ to commiserate with him. 

One problem is rendered worse than it need be by this 
theory. The others could be said to arise from it. Admittedly 
what survives of ancient literature often has a poet lamenting 
an onset of impotence’! but no one so afflicted ever expects his 


68 See Aristoph. Nub. 997, Plato, A.P. 5.79, 5.80, P. Berlin 21243 col. 1, vv. 
Sff. (W. Brashear, ZPE 33 [1979] 261-78). In general see A. R. Littlewood, 
‘The Symbolism of the Apple in Greek and Roman Literature’, HSCPh 72 
(1967) 147-81, 154-57. 

$9 The most clear-headed discussion of the problem remains that by M. 
Zicàri, Stud Urb (Ser. B) 37 (1963) 205-32 (= Scritti Catulliani 153-79). 

70 Contrast 36.3-4 sanctae Veneri Cupidinique | uouit. For discussion of the 
problem see G. Lafaye, RPh 46 (1922) 56-59, F. Bader, La formation des 
composés nominaux du latin (Paris 1962) 340, J. Granarolo, Annales de la 
faculté des lettres et sciences humaines de Nice 11 (1970) 105-13. 

7! See Philodemus, A.P. 5.306, 11.30.1-4, Tibull. 1.5.39-40, Ovid, Am. 3.7, 
(Tibullus], Priap. 83, Martial 1.46, Rufinus, A.P. 5.47, Scvthinus, A.P. 12.232, 
Automedon, A.P. 11.29.3-4, Strato, A.P. 12.11, 12.216, Maximianus, Eleg. 
5.35ff. 
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potential rivals, much less the gods, to show sympathy. Sexual 
incapability is a fate humiliating for the victim and laughable to 
others.?? If the gods are ever asked for anything by the impo- 
tent it is for positive assistance.?? 

Consideration of certain relatively common functions of 
abstract nouns in Latin will resolve most of the difficulty of the 
poem's opening. Giangrande's theory on the other hand has at 
least two words, homo and uenustus, functioning in ways evi- 
denced nowhere else in the literary Latin of the Republican 
period. 

The abstract uenus commonly denoted sexual desire, sexual 
ability or sexual activity.’ It could in certain contexts denote 
the physical charm which stirred sexual desire.7> Amor simi- 
larly could denote the object of desire as well as desire itself.76 
Personified as a divine power and identified with ‘Awpodity 
Venus was thought to stimulate the sexual appetites of men 
and animals’? and, as part of this stimulating activity, to be- 
stow beauty of body and manner.’® Artists represented her as a 
young, naked and extremely attractive human female.’? To 
explain Catullus’ plural there is no need to invoke theological 
speculation about multiple deities. One might write the word 
with no initial majuscule and interpret it as 'lusts or charms 
personified’;®° alternatively, and perhaps better, use the 


7? See further Hipponax, fr. 92 West, Catull. 67.20-22, Antiphanes, A.P. 
10.100.5-6, Petron. 20.2, 128ff., Martial 3.75, 3.79, 7.58.3-6, 12.86, 13.34, 
Juven. 10.204-9, Strato, A.P. 12.240. 

75 For a divinity as cause see Tibull. 1.5.40 deseruitque Venus, Petron. 139. 
4 per cani Nereos aequor | Hellespontiaci sequitur grauis ira Priapi. For a 
divinity.asked for help see Martial 11.81. 

74 See A. Ernout, RPh 3.30 (1956) 7-27, P. Monteil, Beau et laid en latin 
(Paris 1964) 111-33. From sexual activity it came to be able to denote the 
instrument of male sexual activity (Lucret. 4. 1270, Martial 1.46.2, 3.75.6) and 
even the female clitoris (Martial 1.90.8). 

73 Cf. Plaut. Curc. 192, Stich. 279, Catull. 86.6, Sen. Apocol. 8.2. 

76 Cf. Ter. Eun. 1076. 

77 Cf. Lucret. 1.1-20. 

78 See Dio 43.43.3 and, for the Latin background, S. Weinstock, Divus 
Julius (Oxford 1971) 18. 

7 Commonly from the fourth century B.C. on; see A, de Franciscis, Encycl. 
dell'arte ant. 1 (1958) 122ff., s.v. Afrodite. 

80 E. Löfstedt, Syntactica P (Lund 1942) 72 compared 31. 14 riaete quidquid 
est domi cachinnorum but quidquid ... cachinnorum is better taken as an 
object of ridete than as a vocative. 
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majuscule and interpret it as ‘deities like Venus,’®! of which 
there were many in the pantheon of Greek literature. 

The abstract cupido had a much smaller semantic range than 
uenus. There is no clear case where it applies to the cause or 
object of desire rather than to desire itself. Nevertheless it was 
early used, despite its grammatical gender, as the Latin name 
of the Greek "Epoc,*? a deity regularly represented in art as a 
well-formed and well-fleshed prepubescent male.9? Galba 
was to receive in boyhood the nickname Cupido.** 

It is thus fair to say that in itself the phrase Veneres 
Cupidinesque could relate either to sexual desire or to the sort 
of physical beauty which causes desire. The male bird of many 
species could symbolise both of these things. The accom- 
panying quantumst hominum uenustiorum must determine 
what Catullus meant. 

Hominum has usually and rightly been taken in this context 
to refer to human beings as opposed to divinities. Giangrande 
however takes it as practically synonymous with uirorum. The 
noun uir did at some point of time disappear from uneducated 
Latin speech, at which point its functions were taken over by 
homo. There is little evidence to suggest that this had hap- 
pened already by the time of Catullus8? and no reason to sup- 


81 Cf., where the vocative and a human name are concerned, Petron. 132.15 
quid me constricta spectatis fronte Catones. . . ? The locution is common in 
third person statements: cf. Aristoph. Av. 558-59 td¢ "MAkgivac KatéBaivoy Kai 
tac '"AAónag kai tag XeuéAag, 1222, 1701, Ran. 1041, 1043, 1049, 1051, Cic. 
Cael. 39 ... Camillos Fabricios Curios omnisque eos qui haec ex minimis 
tanta fecerunt, Orat. 232 omnis Africanos et Laelios multi uenalicii mer- 
catoresque superarunt ... nostros ueteres Marcellos Maximosque multi 
eunuchi e Syria Aegyptoque uicerunt. Catullus repeats Veneres Cupidinesque 
at 13.12 and Martial picks it up at 9.11.9 and 11.13.6; the Greek parallel 
Herodas 7.94 J16601 te xpwres seems not to have been noted. Arguing for a 
slightly different point of view J. Granarolo (no. 70 above) parallels 45.21-22 
unam Septimius misellus Acmen | mauult quam Syrias Britanniasque. 

82 Cf, Naevius, Com. fr. 55. 

83 See E. Speier, Encycl. dell'arte ant. III (1960) 427ff., s.v. Eros. 

84 See Sueton. Galba 20.2. 

85 E. Löfstedt, Syntactica Il (Lund 1933) 43 sees the absence of uir from the 
speech of Petronius' freedmen (apart from the formulaic uir fortis at 76.5) as 
the first sign of a change in the system. J. N. Adams, Glotta 50 (1972) 247 n. 92 
draws attention to Plaut. Cist. 723 mi homo et mea mulier, uos saluto, where 
homo denotes a man as distinct from a woman. Two dated documents from 
Puteoli recently published (C. Giordano, Rend. Acc. Arch. Lett. e Belle Arti di 
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pose that Catullus would have admitted the use to his verse if it 
had. He regularly used uir of the male partner to a steady 
sexual relationship? as the comedians of the previous century 
had done? and as contemporary prose-writers did.9? He also 
used it of males as opposed to females, particularly of warlike 
males.5? Its absence from the Phalaecian, iambic and lyric 
poems must be accidental. The semantic field of homo was 
very wide but quite distinct from that of uir. It could apply as 
late as 45 B.C. to a female?? and even form an opposition with 
uir itsel£.?! Catullus frequently opposed it to deus and similar 
words.?? He associated it with individuality as against the lack 
thereof.?? He never opposed it to puella, mulier, femina or the 
like. It often appears in the extant verses as a fairly empty 
companion of an adjective.?* In short Catullus’ use of homo lay 
entirely within the sysiem employed by all writers of literary 
Latin in the first century B.C. To interpret quantumst 
hominum uenustiorum with the aid of items from other sys- 
tems, like Spanish ‘hombre’ and French ‘homme,’ as Gian- 
grande does, is linguistically absurd. 

The adjective uenustus could apply to a person of either sex 
and regularly indicated the possession of charm and attractive- 


Napoli N.S. 45 [1970] 221-22, F. Sbordone, ibid. 46 [1971] 191 = Ann. épigr. 
1973, nos. 139, 161) fix the vulgar usage as early as 5 and 30 October, A.D. 51; 
they refer to mature female slaves on sale as mulieres and to males as homines. 

86 61.3, 98, 145, 150, 165, 176, 176; 62.28, 58; 66.20, 29; 67.1, 20; 68.80, 130; 
80.6, 83.1, 111.1. 

87 With mi uir (Plaut. Amph. 502, 710, 716, 812 et al.), the regular address by 
a matrona to her legal partner in marriage, contrast the use of mi homo (Plaut. 
Cist. 719, 723, Epid. 640, Persa 620, Ter. Andr. 721, Eun. 756, Phorm. 1005, 
Ad. 336, Afran. Com. 103). 

88 Cf. Cic. Cael. 34 et al. 

89 63.69, 64.143, 144, 192 (males as opposed to women rather than men as 
opposed to gods); 68.88, 90. At 63.6 it serves as a euphemism for mentula (cf. 
Martial 1.90.8). — 

9° Sulpicius Rufus ap. Cic. Fam. 4.5.4. 

91 Cf. Cic. Q.fr. 2.10.3 virum te putabo si Sallusti Empedoclea legeris, 
hominem non putabo. 

927,8, 30.4, 6; 45.25, 61.48, 64.50, 95, 396; 68.141, 76.2, 4, 7. 

?3 Cf, 115.8 non homo sed uero mentula magna minax. At 10.16 and 20 it 
refers to slaves as opposed to material acquisitions. 

349.10 (o quantumst hominum beatiorum), 17.12, 22.2 (homost uenustus), 
24.7, 67.47, 78.3, 5; 81.2, 93.2, 112.1. 
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ness; the type of charm ranged from the narrowly sexual to the 
broadly social.?5 The etymological link with the noun uenus on 
the one hand and with adjectives terminating in -tus on the 
other remained obvious and Plautus applied it twice to the 
goddess Venus herself.?° In principle it could mean ‘endowed 
with sexual power' and some Latin poets like to use adjectives 
in ways diverging from the norm of common usage in the di- 
rection of the etymological.?? Catullus however did not and 
one would need a very special reason to suppose that 3.2 di- 
verges from the norm. Certainly the behaviour of the privative 
inuenustus, out of common use, like most such privatives in 
-tus, and therefore subject to the whim of individual users, 
could not provide such a reason. In fact two of the three re- 
corded instances, Catull. 10.4 and Cic. Brut. 237, have the clear 
sense ‘lacking in charm.’ The third instance, Terence, Andr. 
245, it is true, is treated in many modern lexica as a calque on 
Greek dvagpdditoc. During the sixteenth century Muret and 
others took the adjective in the Terentian young man's excla- 
mation 


adeon hominem esse inuenustum aut infelicem quemquam 
ut ego sum! 


as practically synonymous with its companion infelicem?! and 
most lexicographers?? and translators!9? in recent times have 
followed. Without thought. Venus affects the young men of 


?5 See Plaut. Most. 161, 182, Poen. 1177, Rud. 320, Catull. 13.6, 22.2, 31.12, 
89.2, 97.9, Cic. Pis. 70. For Venusta as a servile name see the late first century 
B.C. Morgantina lead tablets (N. Nabers, AJA 70 [1966] 67-68, ibid. 83 [1979] 
463-64). For Venustus see I. Kajanto, The Latin Cognomina (Helsinki 
1965) 283. f 

36 Most. 161, Poen. 1177. 

57 Cf, the use of ambitiosus at Hor. Carm. 1.36.20. 

?8 Variarum lectionum libri XV (Antwerp 1580) X 18 (= Gruter, Lampas II 
1064): 'qui parum in amore felix est'. This interpretation is not to be found in 
Terentius a M. Antonio Mureto locis prope innumerabilibus emendatus (Ven- 
ice 1555). 

% Forcellini has ‘cui amores male procedunt’; Lewis and Short ‘unfortunate 
in love’; the Oxford Latin Dictionary 'unlucky in love, lovelorn'; the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae ‘expers "ueneris"', 1. gratiae deorum.’ 

100 E, StJ Parry (London 1857) has ‘unlucky in love’; likewise F. O. Copley 
(Indianopolis-New York-Kansas City 1967). B. Radice (Harmondsworth 1967) 
has 'crossed in love." 
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comedy with erotic passion!?! but never aids them to keep hold 
of the objects of their passion. It is the Terentian young man's 
inability to influence his fellow humans rather than his lack of 
support from Venus that is in question. Donatus' interpreta- 
tion, ‘sine uenere, id est sine gratia, quem omnes respuant,' 
satisfies the context!°* and does not break the pattern dis- 
played by the use of uenustus and that of inuenustus else- 
where. At any rate it is quite certainly not inability to main- 
tain an erection that makes the young man announce himself 
to be inuenustum. Giangrande's identification of Catullus' 
quantumst hominum uenustiorum with the likes of Mamurra 
has no plausibility. 

The difficulty of 


lugete o Veneres Cupidinesque 
et quantumst hominum uenustiorum. 
passer mortuus est meae puellae 


has perhaps been exaggerated. An animal allegedly possessed 
of an unusual degree of beauty and charm, the sort of beauty 
and charm normally associated with ‘Appoditn and “Epax, is 
dead. All similar beings, divine and human, are commanded to 
mourn. Aphrodite mourned for Adonis,!?? Naids and Dryads 
for Orpheus,!?^^ Nymphs for Daphnis,!95 a whole host of di- 
vinities for Bion.!?* Comoedia, Risus, locus and the Numeri 
innumeri had wept for Plautus.!?" Elegy, Venus and Cupid 
were to weep for Tibullus.!?$ One might speak in the modern 
fashion of a ‘topos’ amusingly diverted by Catullus to the case 
of his girl-friend's pet bird. The Veneres Cupidinesque sum- 
moned to the funeral are divinities of the type of “A gpodity and 
"Epoc, in other words di deaeque uenustiores. 

The end of the poem is not without difficulties. The early 
humanists altered the paradosis to read 


19! Cf, Plaut. Curc. 3 quo Venus Cupidoque imperat (sc. proficiscor). 

102 Cf. Ter. Hec. 848 quis me est fortunatior uenustatisque adeo plenior 
(spoken by a young man in the opposite kind of situation). 

193 See Bion, Epitaph. Adon., Ovid, Am. 3.9.16, Met. 10.717-39. 

104 See Ovid, Mer. 11.48-49. 

105 See Virg, Buc. 5.20-2€. 

106 See Moschus, Epitaph. Bionis 26-29. 

107 See Gell. 1.24.3. 

108 See Ovid, Am. 3.9.1ff. 
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at uobis male sit, malae tenebrae 
Orci, quae omnia bella deuoratis. 
tam bellum mihi passerem abstulistis. 
o factum male! o miselle passer! 
uestra nunc opera meae puellae 
flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli. 


For them o factum male and o miselle passer interrupted a 
flow of denunciation of the tenebrae Orci. Scaliger defended 
the transmitted tua by adducing Juvenal 6.7-8 Cynthia .. 

cuius turbauit nitidos extinctus passer ocellos and a vulgate 
established itself, disturbed only by attempts to get rid of the 
hiatus required by o factum male! o miselle passer!!?? Gian- 
grande argues that this vulgate is fully comprehensible only 
with the assumption of an allegory. Hellenistic poets and their 
Latin imitators, according to Giangrande, do not reproach 
dead animals!!? but do reproach nonfunctioning penises.!!! 
This may be so but an allegorical interpretation along the lines 
suggested by Giangrande leaves a major difficulty untouched. 
Strictly interpreted the phrase fua nunc opera makes little 
sense whether it is a bird's lungs or a man's penis which has 
lost the breath of life. It would imply that the girl's tears were 
caused by a conscious and deliberate act on the part of the 
deceased.!!? To be sure, laments for the human dead fre- 
quently dwell on the pains suffered by survivors!!? but positive 
blame for the deceased, as being somehow personally respon- 


109 The most recent is G. P. Goold's o factum male quod miselle passer... 
(Phoenix 23 [1969] 186ff.). For a defence of the humanist text and its hiatus see 
O. Skutsch, CPh 69 (1974) 126. 

110 Cf. the series at A.P. 7.189-216, W. Peek, Griechische Vers- In- 
schriften 1 (Berlin 1955) nrs. 587, 691, 1313, 1365, 1844, and F. Buecheler, 
Carmina Latina Epigraphica (Leipzig 1897) nrs. 1174-77, 1512, 1522. 

111 Cf, Ovid, Am. 3.7.69, (Tibull.] Priap. 83.19-20, Strato, A.P. 12.216. 

11? The author of the article on opera in TALL IX.2. fasc. 5 (1976) 668.36, 
shows himself aware of the problem and takes tua . . . opera as practically the 
equivalent of propter te, comparing Gracchus, or. fr. ap. Gell. 15.12.3 ita 
uersatus sum in prouincia ut nemo posset uere dicere ... mea opera quem- 
quam sumptum fecisse, Anon. Bell. Afr. 54.4 quod . .. pro militibus tuam 
familiam iumentaque in naues imposuisti tuaque opera militibus tempore 
necessario res publica caret, ob eas res ignominiae causa ab exercitu meo te 

remoueo, Liv. 4.40.4, 35.6.9 et al. In none is the opera so far removed from the 
" operant's responsibility as dying. 
113 Cf. Hom. Il. 22.477-514, 24.725-45. 
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sible, is hard to find. It is fate or the gods who are customarily 
reproached. The Juvenalian passage adduced by Scaliger in 
defence of the transmitted text would better support the con- 
jecture uestra nunc opera. The participial phrase extinctus 
passer has its weight in the participle rather than the noun and 
refers to the statement in vv. 13-15 malae tenebrae Orci... 
passerem abstulistis rather than to the exclamation in v. 16... 
miselle passer.!!* 

Catullus' poems about his girl-friend's pet bird were very 
famous in Antiquity.'!> It is galling to the modern professional 
scholar that all the corruption which they have suffered cannot 
be removed and that they remain to some degree opaque. 
Nothing however would lead a sober student to suppose that 
they were not at one time elegantly lucid and straightfor- 
ward.!!$ Certainly that is how the ancients read them. Poems 
dealing directly with randiness and impotence have been ne- 
glected by the topos-hunters of our day. There is perhaps 
something to be done with such poems but poems exploiting 
different topoi should not be molested. 


H. D. JOCELYN 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
HUMANITIES RESEARCH CENTRE, 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


115 E. Dahlén, Eranos 75 (1977) 18ff. argues that tua opera must refer to 
Orcus. 

115 Cf. Caesius Bassus, Gramm. Lat. VI p. 260.24-25, Sen. Apocol. 11.6, 
Martial 1.7.3, 1.109.1, 4.14.13-14, 7.14.3-4, 11.6.14-16, 14.77, Juven. 6.7-8. For 
imitations of 3 see Ovid, Am. 2.6, Statius, Silu. 2.4, Anon. Carm. lat. epigr. 
1512 (A.D. ii). | 

!16 Isaac Verburg (reported by I. G. Huschke, Analecta litteraria (Leipzig 
1826] 65-66) held that the passer did for Lesbia what the geese did for Theo- 
dora (Procopius, Anecd. 9.21); F. Dornseiff, Philologus 91 (1936) 346-47, 
Studies Presented to D. M. Robinson II (St. Louis, Missouri 1953) 660-62, that 
Catullus desired to have intercourse with the woman while the passer pecked 
her finger. Many other activities can be imagined. The text of poem 2 says 
nothing. 
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CATULLUS 109 


iucundum, mea uita, mihi proponis amorem 
hunc nostrum inter nos perpetuumque fore. 

di magni, facite ut uere promittere possit, 
atque id sincere dicat et ex animo, 

ut liceat nobis tota perducere uita 
aeternum hoc sanctae foedus amicitiae. 


The opening word iucundum does not seem to be in place 
here. The prospect desired is not that the amor should be 
iucundus, which it obviously is already, but that it should be 
permanent. It is with this that the whole piece is emphatically 
concerned. The emphasis is marked by the repetition of syn- 
onymous or nearly synonymous terms expressive of the same 
idea: sincere ... et ex animo; tota uita ... aeternum. This 
repetitive habit is characteristic of Catullus' style in the elegiac 
poems: cf. for instance 72.6 uilior et leuior; 73.5 nemo grauius 


nec acerbius ...; 76.20 hanc pestem perniciemque; 77.1 
frustra ac nequiquam; 84.8 leniter et leuiter; 95.1-2 nonam post 
denique messem ... nonamque edita post hiemem; 96.1 


gratum acceptumue; 103.2 saeuus et indomitus; 107.1 cupido 
optantique; etc. All this suggests that the first word of 109 
should not be iucundum but continuum; the woman's promise 
and the poet's prayer is that their amor should be continuus 
and perpetuus-—a settled and permanent relationship. The cor- 
ruption of continuum into—cundum and conversion of this 
latter into iucundum is not improbable in a MS tradition such 
as that of Catullus. continuus is applied to amor (an amicitia in 
fact) at Propertius 1.20.1. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, TIMOLEON 5 


hanc enim speciem libertatis esse, si omnibus quod quis- 
quam uellet legibus experiri liceret. 
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Friends of Timoleon have been wanting to restrain by force 
the perverse promotor of a law suit against him. He begs them 
to desist. 

species, like the Greek efdoc can signify ‘“‘form’’ or ''con- 
cept," and so "pattern" or “‘model.’’ But the context here 
seems rather to require a meaning that attaches, not to species, 
but to specimen—that of an illustrative or identifying item of 
evidence. Thus, at Aeneid 12.164 Latinus' radiant crown is 
Solis aui specimen—emblem of the Sun his ancestor, or sign 
that the Sun-god was his ancestor. And Cicero at de Oratore 
3.160 makes Crassus say that to pass over the obvious and 
prefer the recherché ingenii specimen est quoddam—is one of 
the marks of wit in a man. So here likewise it is proof, or sign, 
that freedom prevails, when every man is able at will to have 
recourse to law; and specimen is a more likely reading than 
speciem, with consequential change of hanc to hoc. 


CICERO, AMICITIA 62-63 


sunt igitur firmi et stabiles et constantes eligendi, cuius 
generis est magna penuria; et iudicare difficile est sane nisi 
expertum, experiendum autem est in ipsa amicitia: ita 
praecurrit amicitia iudicium tollitque experiendi potes- 
tatem. est igitur prudentis sustinere ut cursum, sic im- 
petum benevolentiae, quo utamur, quasi equis temptatis, 
sic amicitia ex aliqua parte periclitatis moribus amicorum. 


Cicero is counselling caution in the choice of friends. In the 
final sentence of the passage here quoted, the manuscripts 
vary between cursum and currum. The first as it stands is too 
vague to be of any use at all as an illustration, and the second is 
unsuitable, because the comparison could at best then refer 
only to the specialized skill of a driver of a vehicle appropri- 
ated to warfare, processions and races in the circus, and so 
unsuitable to illustrate the simple idea here in question. The 
idea (sustinere impetum benevolentiae) is such a simple one as 
to require no illustration, still less an illustration introduced so 
emphatically as by ut... sic, and still less an illustration which 
would create confusion by a clash with the point of the com- 
parison immediately following in equis temptatis. 

The right sense surely, and that in an idiomatic form suscep- 
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tible of corruption, would be given by sustinere ut non cursum 
sic impetum benevolentiae, that is, ‘‘to check not indeed the 
progress, but the over-rapid progress of affection," cursus 
having the value illustrated in LS.II, and ut non... sic being in 
the construction illustrated in LS. under sic IV 2, and also 
under ut II A.2 a(f). 


OVID TRISTIA 2.125ff. 


125 cuius in eventu poenae clementia tanta est 
venerit ut nostro lenior illa metu. 


Here cuius in line 125 refers to Augustus, author of Ovid's 
punishment, and illa in line 126 to the punishment (poena). 
The word eventu given in line 125 by the MSS is hard to make 
sense of, and electu suggested long ago by Palmer in Her- 
mathena 7 (1890) 268, as Dr Diggle has pointed out to me, 
ought surely to be resurrected; cf. Her. 2.144 in necis electu 
parva futura mora est, and Palmer's note thereon. It happens 
that eventu occurs in a good many Ovidian passages: A.A. 
1.379 casus in eventu est; Fasti 1.59 omen ab eventu est; Her. 
2.86 quisquis ab eventu ...; also Her. 20.164 respice ad 
eventus. This would favour corruption of electu to eventu in 
our present passage. 


QUINTUS CURTIUS 3.11.15 


The iron-clad Persian cavalry have ridden down some of the 
more lightly armed Thessalians in a frontal charge; the rest of 
the latter have wheeled left and right and now re-engage the 
Persians and do great execution on them. The narrator con- 
tinues: 


equi pariter equitesque Persarum, serie lamnarum ob id 
genus graves, *agmen* quod celeritate maxime constat 
aegre moliebantur... 


Whatever may be thought about ob id genus, it is plain that 
here agmen makes no sense; and surely certamen should be 
read. Caesar De Bello Civili 1.70.1 has a similar phrase in an 
only slightly different application: erat in celeritate omne 
positum certamen, utri prius angustias montisque occuparent. 
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QUINTUS CURTIUS 3.6.10 


Alexander, who is gravely ill, has received a letter warning 
him not to trust his physician, Philip, who is about to give him 
a potent medicinal draught. He closes and seals the letter; and 
when Philip brings the medicine he drinks it straight off; and 
then hands the letter to Philip to read, watching his face atten- 
tively meanwhile. Philip having read the letter displays indig- 
nation but no alarm. 

proiectisque amiculo et litteris ante lectum “Rex” . . . inquit 
etc. There is no reason why he should throw down his cloak 
with the letter, though he might well throw down the letter and 
whatever else he has in his hand together with it. But there is 
no evidence that amiculum can signify anything but a garment. 
It may be conjectured therefore that vinculo is to be read here; 
the reference being to the fastening of the letter, which Philip 
has had to untie (since Alexander had resealed it) and now 
throws down together with the letter in his angry gesture. For 
the use of vinculum supposed, cf. Nepos Pausanias 4.1 vincla 
epistolae laxavit; Ovid Tristia 4.7.7 chartae sua vincula 
dempsi; ex Ponto 3.7.5-6 quamvis cera (sive charta) sit a vin- 
clis non labefacta suis. 


SENECA EPP. MORALES 51.1 


tu isti habes Aetnam et *illuc* nobilissimum Siciliae 
montem ....... nos, utcumque possumus, contenti 
sumus Balis... 


Seneca writes from Baiae to his friend who is staying at 
Aetna, the little town at the foot of the famous mountain of the 
same name. For illuc presumably illum needs to be restored. 


SENECA PROVIDENTIA 1.3-4 


Ne illa quidem quae videntur confusa et incerta. . . . sine 
ratione ... accidunt. ... Iam vero si quis observaverit 
nudari litora pelago in se recedente eademque intra 
exiguum tempus operiri, credet caeca quadam volutatione 
modo contrahi undas et introrsum agi, modo erumpere et 
magno cursu repetere sedem suam, cum interim illae por- n 
tionibus crescunt et ad horam ac diem subeunt ampliores P VERA S 


v 
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minoresque, prout illas lunare sidus elicuit, ad cuius arbit- 
rium oceanus exundat. 


The trend of the argument (that seemingly erratic phe- 
nomena have in fact their causes), and the form of it (that 
irrational occurrence is improbable where rationally deter- 
mined occurrence is seen to be the norm; cf. L & S s.v. An 
1.D, and Kühner-Stegmann, Satzlehre II p. 80) recommend An 
vero... (in place of fam vero) in 4, with a question mark at the 
end of the sentence. (The terms used show that what is being 
contrasted by cum interim with the regular tides is a seismi- 
cally occasioned wave or other exceptional occurrence.) 


SENECA VITA BEATA 25.2-3 


quid ergo est? domum illam splendidam malo quam 


pontem... . quid ergo est? malo quid mihi animi sit osten- 
dere praetextatus et *causatus* quam nudis scapulis aut 
semitectis. . . . quid ergo est? malo gaudia temperare quam 


dolores compescere. 


Seneca is explaining why a philosopher may prefer to be rich 
rather than poor, while being equally content to be either. The 
meaningless *causatus* is evidently a corruption of a word 
signifying some rich or luxurious form of attire. A likely candi- 
date for substitution must surely be canusinatus, 1.e. wearing a 
garment made of Canusian wool, the finest variety of all (Pliny 
N.H. 8.48) and used especially for the warm outer-garment 
called the paenula. It happens that in the texts where we meet 
the word elsewhere (Martial 9.22.9 and Suetonius Nero 30) it is 
applied to liveried servants of very rich men; but the context 
shows in each case, not that the material was appropriate to 
servants, far from it, but that it was very expensive. [semitectis 
is a conjecture of Lipsius, the merits of which are irrelevant 
here.] 


W. À. CAMPS 
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EUTROPIUS 5.6.1: ATHENAE, CIVITAS ACHAIAE 


Interea etiam Athenae, civitas Achaiae, ab Aristone Atheni- 
ensi Mithridati tradita est. So writes Eutropius (5.6.1) mid- 
way through his brief account of the First Mithridatic War. 
What prompted him to add the geographical gloss civitas 
Achaiae, which his Greek translator Paianios did not deem it 
necessary to render?! The question may seem trivial. Yet 
Professor den Boer's answer, if correct, would shed light on 
Eutropius' feelings about an important city of the eastern part of 
the Empire. ''Eutropius refuses," according to den Boer, “‘to 
be intimidated by the past glory of famous adversaries [of 
Rome]; the way in which Athens is referred to as a civitas 
Achaiae (5.6) is simply insulting to this glorious city... .’’* In 
other words, everyone should know where Athens is, and she 
is more than ‘‘a city of Achaea."' 

The words civitas Achaiae may, of course, be a simple geo- 
graphical gloss—there are many in Eutropius—even if the 
gloss seems superfluous to us. But if Rutropius intended more 
by these two words than merely to tell his readers that Athens 
is in Achaea, the narrative context suggests a simpler and more 
obvious explanation than that proposed by den Boer. Mithri- 
dates encroached on one large stretch of territory after an- 
other. In 5.5 Eutropius gives the details: king of Pontus and 
holding Armenia Minor and totum Ponticum mare in circuitu 
cum Bosphoro, Mithridates invaded first Cappadocia, then 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia, next Asia. Interea etiam Athenae 
... tradita est. But Eutropius wants to emphasize that the 
securing of Athens was not merely the winning of a single city, 
but the penetration into another large stretch of territory; this, 
I think, is the point that he may wish to make by adding civitas 
Achaiae. Mithridates took districts, not merely cities; he had 
sent his commander Archelaus to Achaea, to take that district 
and then the rest of Greece (5.6.1, miserat enim iam ad 
Achaiam . . . Archelaum . . . per quem etiam reliqua Graecia 


! Latin text and Greek translation in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Auctorum Ántiquissimorum Tomus H, pp. 88-89 (ed. H. Droysen). 
? W. den Boer, Some Minor Roman Historians (Leiden 1972) 141. 
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occupata est). Cf. Eutrop. 5.4, ... qui [sc., Mithridates] 
Asiam et Achaiam occupaverat . . .; id. 5.7.3, ...dum Sulla 
in Achaia atque Asia Mithridaten vincit ...; Orosius, Hist. 
6.1.28, bellum Mithridaticum . . . multas simul involvens pro- 
vincias. . .. Also, the phrase civitas Achaiae, coming immedi- 
ately after the enumeration of Mithridates' Asian aggressions 
in 5.5, serves to emphasize the fact that the war affected two 
continents. Cf. Florus 1.40.3, ... Asiae totius et, si posset, 
Europae cupiditate flagrabat [sc., Mithridates]; id. 1.40.8, sed 
hic terror Asiae Europam quoque regi aperiebat. 


ROBERT J. PENELLA 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 


THE ETYMOLOGY AND GENEALOGY OF 
PALINURUS 


Immisch, deriving Palinurus from paliurus ‘thorn bush’ (cf. 
Verg. Ecl. 5.39) and declaring that the etymology ''lehrt nichts 
über das Wesen des Heros, '! overturned the standard etymol- 
ogy from záAiv ‘back’ and odpoc ‘returning, favorable wind.’ 
The following varied evidence is offered as a reassertion of the 
earlier etymology and a better understanding of Palinurus’ 
character and role in the Aeneid: 1) Vergil etymologizes the 
name; 2) Greek epic and tragedy use odpoc as a technical term 
for the wind of homecoming; 3) the name Palinurus is as- 
sociated with wind in other Latin authors; 4) Capo Palinuro is 
noted for its contrary winds; and 5) Palinurus is descended 
from lasius, the brother of Dardanus. 

An etymological play? is produced upon the name 'Pali- 
nurus’ at Aen. 6.362 by Vergil’s slight change in the thought of 
Eur. Hecuba 28-30 (Heyne? first took this passage as Vergil's 
source): 


nunc me fluctus habet versantque in litore venti. 
keluar 0° én’ adxtaic, dAAot’ év novtov odÀw, 
noddoic d1abAoig Kouátcv POPOÜLEVOG, 

dxAavtog ätapos. 


The dxiavtoc äragoc is a link to one of Palinurus’ Homeric 
sources (üxAavvov dÜaztov of Elpenor, Od. 11.72), while other 


! Rejecting the meaning 'günstiger Wind der Rückkehr' [so L. Preller and C. 
Robert, Griechische Mythologie, 4th ed. (Berlin 1894) 628-29, where odpoc 
‘watchman’ is wrongly conflated with oùpos ‘wind’] O. Immisch, Roscher's 
Lexikon d. Griech. u. Róm. Myth. (Leipzig 1897— 1902) s.v. 'Palinurus' col. 
1299 continues: '*Der rückwärts blickende, zurückgebogene oder gekrümmte 
Dorn ist das prius: wie in unserm Grat (spina) ist die Vorstellung des Dorns auf 
die scharfen Bergvorsprünge der Küste übertragen: die dxpa: sind deren 
Stachel.” To this he adds the influence of ézíovpog; ‘watchman.’ Norden, 
Aeneid 6, p. 224, and Schering and Koch in the RE articles s.v. ‘Palinurus’ 
follow Immisch. 

? Such etymologizing is treated by G. J. M. Bartelink, Etymologisering bij 
Vergilius (Amsterdam 1965). 

3 For the major literary sources of Palinurus see Immisch, op. cit., col. 1297, 
Norden, 228-36, A. G. McKay, Vergil's Italy (Bath 1971) 241. 
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similarities to Palinurus are 1) the separation of the body from 
the sidw/ov of Polydorus, 2) the washing to and fro of the body 
upon the shore, and 3) the lack of burial. The slight difference 
which allows the etymological play is that the venti, not ex- 
pressly the undae, turn Palinurus' body back and forth upon 
the shore. There are two other passages of Euripides which 
adumbrate Palinurus’ rejection from the shore and contain 
precise verbal equivalents of Vergil's vertant . . . venti: 


+. XOav éyyüc D náctpagc, 
RGA u’ ánc0et nvedua, xóunot' oÜpiov 
&gf)A0e Aaigoc dote u’ éc nátpav uoAsty. 
(Helen 405-7) 

@ téxy’, &oryuev VAUTIAOICIV, oitivec 
xElu@voc éxguyóvcec dypiov uévog 
èc xeipa yi avvia, elta xyepaó0ev 
nvoiaioiv :Aá05gaav ç nóvtov nA. 
obto ÔË ynpeig vfjcó  àncXQoUusoÜ0a yåç 
"nón npóc áxtaig ÜVTEG Wo otoqopgévot. 

(Heracleidae 427-32) 


In the first Menelaus relates how a wind drove him back from 
his homeland whenever he approached it and no favoring wind 
ever filled a sail to bring him home. In the second Iolaus com- 
pares the situation of the Children to shipwrecked sailors who, 
having escaped the main brunt of the storm and even reached 
the mainland, are driven back to sea again by winds. The syn- 
tax of & yeipa x14. (429) is more tortured than Homer's yepoiv 
.. . AdBe nétpnc (Od. 5.428) and yeípeootv épdweai rmeíporo (Od. 
5.348, both of Odysseus) and finds a precise reversal of motion 
in the pun yepoó0ev. The Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. yépoog, 
makes the etymology of ‘mainland’ derive from just a situa- 
tion: **The mainland is that part of the land which one fastens 
oneself to with the hands.” # yñ, & nc oti yepoi npoodntec@al. 
The anguish in prensantemque uncis manibus capita aspera 
montis (Aen. 6.360, where Norden takes capita as a contras- 
tive pun with manibus) seems to derive more from Euripides 
than from Homer.^ Together Aen. 6.360 and 362 suggest inspi- 


^ There are 27 passages involving hands in this play. They may be hands of 
refuge, comfort, gentleness, and helplessness or they may represent force and 
violence. The gradual transformation of the hand from the one to the other of 
these poles follows the major overturn of the play. Aen. 6.360, prensantem . . . 
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ration from Heracleidae 429-30. In 430 itself zvoiaioiv . . . náhiv 
corresponds to the vertant . . . venti even though the situation 
differs: the Children will be rescued from the present peril 
while Palinurus has already met his death. Vergil, however, 
knew that the rescue would require the sacrifice of Macaria 
and Macaria like Palinurus is the sacrifice required for the safe 
return of the family. 

In Latin literature the name 'Palinurus' almost always has a 
contextual association with wind. Whether 'Palinurus' existed 
as the name of Aeneas' pilot prior to the Aeneid 1s uncertain.? 
In Greek all uses of the name refer to promontories (Lucanian: 
Strabo 6, p. 252, Dio Cass. 49, 1; Samian: only in Livy 37, 11.6, 
cf. Immisch, op. cit., col. 1299; Libyan zadioupoc, Strabo 17, 
838, Ptolem. 4.5,2), not to people (except in a list of names 
ending in -ovpoç in Arcadius, p. 72, 27). But in Latin there is a 
Palinurus before Vergil's, a slave in Plautus' Curculio. The 
name could, but need not, have existed in Plautus' Greek 
original. Most of the other names of the play are meaningful. 
Curculio, for example, means 'weevil' and is, accordingly, to 
be found in plenty in tritico (586). At 412ff. Curculio claims to 
be a certain Summanus and evokes a series of puns on summa- 
nare 'urinate' and the Roman lightning deity Summanus. 
Palinurus himself makes two contributions to the weather- 
evacuatory humor of the play. At 132, seeing the drunken 
Leaena, he predicts stormy weather: 


ecce autem bibit arcus (rainbow), pluet credo hercle hodie. 


And at 314-16 the following ensues upon Curculio's exhausted 
and thankful return from the sea (from Caria back to 
Epidaurus): 


CURC. Obsecro hercle, facite ventum ut gaudeam (help 
me rejoice at my arrival). 


manibus, is set in a context of supplication like Heracl. 429, and Aen. 6.370, da 
dextram misero, places Aeneas in the role of the supplicated. 

5 Norden, ibid., cites Dion. Hal. 1, 53, 2 (that the promontory got its name 
from one of Aeneas' pilots) as evidence that he did exist before Vergil. P. 
Jacob, ‘‘L’Episode de Palinure," LEC 20 (1952) 164, though, makes Dion. 
Hal. depend upon an earlier version of the Aeneid. 

$ On the question of Plautus' names see F. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen 
(Berlin 1895) 96-99. 
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PAL. Maxume. CURC. Quid facitis, quaeso? PAL. 
Ventum. CURC. Nolo equidem mihi fieri ven- 
tulum. PHAEDROMUS. Quid igitur vis? 

CURC. Esse, ut ventum gaudeam. 


The play's heroine is Planesium, the ‘Errant Girl,’ who had 
gone astray in a hurricane (cf. 643ff.). The hurricane and the 
name of her brother, Therapontigonus, give her mishap the 
flavor of a sea disaster, out of which the play's epideictic slave 
Palinurus helps to initiate her rescue. Plautus or his Greek 
original may well be drawing upon a traditional name for a. 
ship's pilot in this Palinurus. At the end of Act I, after Phaed- 
romus has completed his night-time tryst with Planesium, 
Palinurus complains of the long vigil in words that express the 
very hazard of the pilot's profession which led to the death of 
Vergil's Palinurus: 


PHAED. lamne ego relinquor? pulcre, Palinure, occidi. 
PAL. Ego quidem, qui et vapulando et somno pereo. 
PHAED. Sequere me. (exeunt.) 


If through the obscenities of wind and rain Plautus suggests 
the etymology of the name 'Palinurus, he would anticipate 
Martial 3, 78, 2: 


Minxisti currente semel, Pauline, carina. 
meiere vis iterum? iam Palinurus eris. 


This epigram may not only allude to Vergil's Palinurus, as has 
been thought, but also, with its perverse etymology (7záAiv 
‘iterum’; obpeiv ‘meiere’), join Plautus’ flatulent Palinurus as a 
comic parody of the traditional pilot. This interpretation of 
Plautus and Martialis consistent with Norden's view (based on 
CIL VI.23730) that Palinurus was a generic name for a pilot 
prior to Vergil. The inscription is an epitaph by a Tiphys (the 
name of one of Jason's pilots) to his brother Palinurus, proba- 
bly the slave of the Lucius Aponius named. The date is post- 
Vergilian.’ 

In two of three allusions to Vergil’s Palinurus (Tristia 
5.6.7.5ff. and Contra Ibin 593-94; cf. Rem. Am. 577-78) Ovid 
puts the pilot in stormy seas. Lucan, on the other hand, who 


? V, Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit (Leipzig 1891) I, p. 897. Norden, 
ibid., suggests no influence from Vergil. Cf. Dessau 81955, 
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makes Palinurus the eponymous hero for both the Lucanian 
and Libyan promontories, refers to the peaceful winds and 
waters of the latter (9.41-44). Lucilius also refers to the Cape, 
to which he came remis (3.127), i.e. because the winds were 
calm.* 

If Cape Palinurus offered on some occasions the image of 
tranquillity, there is historical record for the contrary. In 253 
B.C. a Roman fleet met disaster in a storm off this coast 
(Polyb. 1.39). Horace (Odes 3.4.28) implies that he was almost 
wrecked here in 41 B.C. after his reversal at Philippi. In the 
summer of 36 B.C. Octavian himself ran into a storm off Cape 
Palinurus, with a shift of winds to the south leading to a great 
destruction of his fleet (Dio Cass. 49, 1; Vellius 2.80).? Ar- 
chaeologists are now convinced of the importance of the winds 
at Palinurus. R. Naumann,!? accepting Sestieri's derivation of 
Palinurus from oópoc ‘wind,’!! describes the contrast between 
the cross winds which buffet the south face of Cape Palinurus 
and the small wind-protected haven on its north side. 

The ambiguous character of the winds of Cape Palinurus 
may help solve the problem some commentators have seen in 
the treatment of the winds in the Palinurus episodes of Book 5 
and Book 6. These commentators take the calm winds at the 
end of Book 5 (845) and Palinurus’ report of stormy seas in 
Book 6 (355-56) as proof of the later composition of Book 5.!? 
But the *'inconsistency'' is well established in Book 5 itself 
which is motivated throughout by changing weather. The 
mutati ... venti (5.17-18) move Palinurus to recommend the 


5 Marx, ad loc., explains by citing Menander Fr. 205 (241): 


6 debtepoc zAotc éatt nov Agyóuevoc, 
dv dxotoxyc v tic ovptov KÓNAIÇ rAEg. 
? Gardthausen, op. cit., I. p. 263. 

19 Palinuro. Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen. 1. Topographie und Architektur. 
(Heidelberg 1958) 12-13. 

11 P, C. Sestieri, "Palinuro," Rendiconti d. Accademia d. Archeologia, 
Lettere e Belle Arti, N.S. 24/25 (1949— 1950) 43-69. 

12 So Williams (Oxford 1960) xxv-xxvii, thinking Palinurus' speech in 6 re- 
fers to the storm of 1 (following Jacob, see above, n. 5). The solution offered 
by C. P. Segal, ‘‘Aeternum Per Saecula, Nomen, The Golden Bough and the 
Tragedy of History. Part I," Arion 4 (1965) 647, fails to take into account the 
fact that the last two lines of 5 are spoken by Aeneas, not an omniscient 
narrator. 
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change of course to Sicily to avoid the approaching storm 
(vertamus iter, 23). Even in Sicily Jupiter sends a storm, a 
beneficial one, which rescues the fleet from the flames 
(694-99). After the new city is laid out, the Trojans feast for 
nine days and offer sacrifice which brings peaceful winds, 
placidi ... venti (5.763). The matrons (quibus aspera quon- 
damli visa maris facies et non tolerabile numen, 767-68) now 
want to sail again (769). But Aeneas commends them to 
Acestes' care and makes another sacrifice Eryci ... et Tem- 
pestatibus (772-76) which is followed immediately by a sailing 
wind (777). Unlike the fickle matrons, Venus feels no euphoria 
at the sea's response to duly offered sacrifice. Just as in Book 1 
she sends Amor against an already amicable Dido, here she 
enlists Neptune's power over an already placid sea. Palinurus, 
the only one to share her suspicion of the sea and its fallaces 
aures (850), is the price paid to reassure her. The inconsistency 
of Neptune's calming a storm on an already quiet sea (cf. 
820-21 with 763, 777)? is as superficial as the sea's serenity. 
That monstrum (849) is calmed for Aeneas, but aroused again 
to drive Palinurus upon a hostile shore. This contrast in per- 
ception is sustained even in the last two lines of the book. 
Aeneas has heard from the pelago ... sereno (870) no 
Palinurus socios nequiquam saepe vocantem (860). That 
Palinurus should in 6 narrate these (and subsequent) events as 
a storm is consistent with the ambiguous character of the sea in 
Book 5, with Vergil’s subjective style, and with the pilot’s own 
tragic fate. The shifting winds of 5 continue to harass 
Palinurus’ unburied body on the Velian shore (6.362). The 
vertant ... venti is not merely a clever or casual etymology, 
but a summation of Palinurus’ aristeia. Though denied his own 
voatoc by the winds of reversal, this true and tragic pilot be- 
comes the favoring wind which brings his people home. 
Originally oópocz may have been a wind of any kind.'* Only 


13 Williams, p. xxvi, thinks ‘‘this one awkwardness in the present version of 
Book 5” perhaps due to the composition of 5.779-871 as a replacement for ‘‘a 
short passage describing the voyage to Italy.” 

14H. Frisk, Griechisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch, s.v. 1. odpoc, 
hazards a cognate in ôpvour. Frisk, s.v. obpoc ‘watchman; guide’ relates the 
word to ópáo, as the many compounds in -ovpoc, such as éxiovpos and nvAmpdc 
(cf. English ‘-ward’) suggest. The clearest example of the word’s function is at 
Od. 15.89. Telemachus left no odpov behind for his possessions. But the other 
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one ofthe three occurrences in the Iliad relates oÿpoc to vóotoç. 
But the 21 occurrences in the Odyssey almost always refer to a 
god-sent wind favoring homecoming and several times make 
oùpoç depend upon sacrifice (e.g. Od. 3.176, and Od. 4.351-52 
with 360-63). In Euripides odpoc¢ or obpiog are found predomi- 
nantly in plays of Trojan War Returns: Helen (6), Trojan 
Women (2), Hecuba (1), Andromache (1), Iphigenia in Aulis 
(2), but also in three plays of Return involving Attic myth: Jon 
(D), The Mad Heracles (1), and the Children of Heracles (1). In 
these plays reversal, a cognate theme with return, is expressed 
as the presence or absence of oópoc and will depend upon 
sacrifice. 

Detailed examination of oópoc in one episode of the Odyssey, 
Menelaus' tale of his return (4.351-586), reveals a pattern 
suggestive of the Palinurus story. Because Menelaus failed to 
offer hecatombs to the gods (351-52), he had been detained 
with no xouxñec oëpor (360-63) in the harbor at Pharos. Within 
this tale is set Proteus’ account of Ajax and Agamemnon in 
which oëpoc also has an essential part in vóctocz. When Ajax 
denies that his rescue from the sea had come from the gods, 
Poseidon cleaves the rock upon which the hero is sitting and 
casts him with it into the sea (504-11). Immediately following 
the demise of Ajax is the narrative of Agamemnon's wandering 
and homecoming. The story is a series of reversals, beginning 
with Agamemnon’s rescue by Hera (513), followed by the 
storm which drives him to the land of Aegisthus (513-18), and, 
after the gods reverse the winds, by his homecoming (520): 


dy 0& Ocoi obpov cvpéyav, Kai oikad’ ikovto.... 


Ultimately, of course, the vóococ itself is reversed. Just as 
Ajax, already safe upon the shore, utters a word of blindness 
and is destroyed (503 and 509), so Agamemnon, after his safe 
homecoming, is slain completely unaware of his danger (534). 
After Menelaus hears Proteus’ story, he sails back to Egypt 
and offers not only the necessary hecatombs to the gods but 


six Homeric occurrences are in the formula odpoc “Ayaidv, exclusively of 
Nestor. For a pertinent discussion of the pilot and Zeus Odpioc see M. De- 
tienne and J.-P. Vernant, Cunning Intelligence in Greek Culture and Society 
(Sussex 1978) 224-25. For the influence of éxiovpoc on Palinurus, see note 1. 
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also erects a cenotaph for his brother. Immediately thereupon 
the gods give him odpev and send him home (581-86). 

Vergil, under the influence of Alexandrian Homeric schol- 
arship (cf. Schol. ad Od. 4.384), may have interpreted 
Agamemnon's death as a sacrifice contributing to the safe re- 
turn of Menelaus and conceived of a brother relationship be- 
tween Aeneas and Palinurus through their respective ances- 
tors, the brothers Dardanus and Iasius. Servius, commenting 
on Vergil’s Jasiusque pater (Aen. 3.168) reports the legend that 
Dardanus slew Jasius. Vergil makes a reverse formulation of 
the whole Trojan Saga: In Homer many are led by Agamemnon 
to die for one, Menelaus, whereas in the Aeneid the equation is 
unum pro multis (5.815), Iasian Palinurus dying to save the 
Dardanians. 

Another descendant of Iasius appears in Book 12 and again 
in the role of deliverer. The etymology of both Japyx and his 
patronymic Jasides contains—so thought the ancients 
generallyP—the root of idouar ‘heal.’ Through the healing of 
Aeneas the final deed of the epic is made possible, just as 
Iasides Palinurus brings Aeneas an end of wandering. Mac- 
robius (Sat. 5.15.12), struck by their common patronymics, 
wonders whether Palinurus and Iapyx might not have been 
brothers. The patronymic cannot make blood-brotherhood 
certain, but their common role of deliverer and other simi- 
larities and contrasts emphasize the bond between Iapyx and 
Palinurus: 

1) Palinurus, keen to preserve his professional self-esteem, !6 
boasts that no god had a hand in his destruction (Aen. 6.348) 
while Iapyx, unprompted, denies any credit to professional, 
human skill for healing Aeneas (Aen. 12.427-29): 


non haec humanis opibus, non arte magistra 
proveniunt, neque te, Aenea, mea dextera servat: 
maior agit deus atque opera ad maiora remittit. 


15 Cf. Servius ad Aen. 12.391; Schol. ad Od. 5.125. 

té G. Herzog-Hauser, ‘‘Zum Problem der Imitatio in der lateinischen 
Literatur," WS 64 (1949) 132, and T. A. Dorey, "Homer and Virgil: the World 
of the Dead,” Orpheus 3 (1956) 119-22, have noted this pride. Palinurus’ vigi- 
Jance is like that of Phrontis, who, says the Schol. ad Od. 3.282, got his name 
from gpovtiterv. Vergil here has precedent for a pilot with a meaningful name. 
For Phrontis see M. Detienne and J.-P. Vernant, op. cit., 243-46. 
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2) The etymology of Palinurus favored here is supported by 
the fact that Iapyx is the west/northwest wind. This is the very 
wind which carries Cleopatra back to the Nile (Aen. 8.709ff.) 
and which is invoked by Horace to carry Vergil to the East 
(Odes 1.3.4). 

3) According to Pliny (3.11.102) Iapyx was a son of Daedalus 
who was king of the region of the Paediculi—i.e. of Apulia. 
Ovid refers to Iapyx Daunus, i.e. Daunus, descendant of Iapyx 
(Met. 14.458 and 510). In this tradition Daunus and Turnus join 
Palinurus and Iapyx as Iasidae. Aeneas, healed in Book 12 
through the mediation of one of the Iasidae, destroys Turnus, 
another. Iapyx and Palinurus strive to heal the ancestral 
breech between lasius and Dardanus while Aeneas’ final act 
reopens it and sets the course for the division between 
Romulus and Remus—the Augustan resolution of which is the 
goal of the Aeneid: 


Cana Fides et Vesta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus 
iura dabunt. 


Z. PHILIP AMBROSE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


LATIN SUCULA 


The meanings of sucula ‘capstan, a press’ make it best under- 
stood as ‘an instrument of twisting.' The entry in Ernout- 
Meillet DELL registers laconically ‘‘sans étymologie stre.’’ 
Fraenkel, Litauisches etym. Wb. 940 reflects Walde-Hof- 
mann's speculative *succula in adducing with due reserve 
the comparison with the well founded equation of Lith. sakti 
suka (Latv. sukt süku) ‘twist, turn’ and Slavic sskati ‘twist, roll 
dough,' sukati.! However, W-H's *succula (with an unmoti- 
vated degemination) is not at all necessary. 

If we begin with the base *seuk- seen in Lith. sük-ti we may 
form a nomen instrumenti *suk-tlo-m -tlà (feminine or collec- 
tive). Then just as with Umbr. pihaclu, Osc. sakaraklam, Lat. 
piáculum poc(u)lum, we should expect *suk-kla. Now by the 
regular reduction of geminates in clusters (Niedermann, Précis 
de phonétique historique du latin? [1945] 165-66 $63 and 225 
$98) we reach *suclá. By the normal anaptyxis this yields 
sucula. 


ERIC P. HAMP 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


! Steven Young has imaginatively and incisively added to the dossier Rus- 
sian séëeñ in an article to appear in JJSLP. 
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SCRIBAL ERRORS IN AN AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPT 


The author of a literary work in antiquity was, in a sense, its 
first scribe, because he normally made from his notes or first 
rough draft a copy intended for publication by recopying, and 
he tried to make this clean and perfect, though, being human, 
he might let a few small errors creep in. Correspondingly, au- 
tograph manuscripts may be of two different kinds, the au- 
thors' first drafts or their polished copies. A probable example 
of the former is the ‘‘Arginusae Papyrus,” P. Yale inv. 1729. 
Its most recent editor regards it as an autograph, observing 
that the unknown writer made various changes and corrections 
as he proceeded, and this suggests a first draft rather than a 
finished production.! An example of the other kind is codex 
Laurentianus Plut. LIX 2-3, the well known autograph by 
Eustathius containing his commentaries on Homer. The editor 
of those on the Iliad has noted that Eustathius made a few 
slight mistakes when he copied this text from his working 
notes. Two of these were errors of omission caused by 
homoioteleuton; when they were detected, the omitted words 
were written in above the line.? 

Another example can be cited. The Greek translation of the 
Rhetorica ad Herennium 3.16-24, on the subject of artificial 
memory, has been reedited by Silvio Bernardinello from B = 
codex Mutinensis Graecus 144.3 It now appears that this 
manuscript is the ancestor or archetype of all the others which 
are preserved and that it is written in the distinctive hand of the 
eminent Cardinal Bessarion. Further, the editor argues from a 
comparative analysis of their methods that Bessarion himself, 
and not Maximus Planudes or Theodore Gazes, was the 


! Deborah H. Samuel, Archiv für Papyrusforschung 24-25 (1976) 55-84. 

? Marchinus van der Valk, Eustathii Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem per- 
tinentes, I (Lugduni Batavorum 1971), ‘‘Praefatio”’ p. XVIII. See the remarks 
of Dario Del Corno, Rivista di Filologia 100 (1972) 503-4. Robert Renehan, 
Greek Textual Criticism: A Reader (Cambridge, Mass. 1969) 22, admits the 
possibility that Eustathius himself, ánd not his source, was responsible for an 
evident slip of a psychological nature, writing ofvog for the correct äveuoc at 
989.38. 

? Aevum 47 (1973) 387-416. 
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translator as well as the scribe, and if he is right this archetype . 
is also the autograph. It was clearly written with care, as Ber- 
. nardinello notes only one correction: in derelicta . . . regione 
(3.19.31), év yópq éprjuo B, v yópg éprjuco Matthaei (based on 
an earlier edition). The ending of the noun was assimilated to 
that of the adjective by ‘‘anticipation.’’4 

I find, however, two or three other passages that need cor- 
rection. In the first (3.16.28) the subject is natural versus artifi- 
cial memory: Sed qua via in ceteris rebus ingenii bonitas im- 
itatur saepe doctrinam, ars porro naturae commoda confirmat 
et auget, item fit in hac re, ut nonnumquam naturalis 
memoria, si cui data est egregia, similis sit huic artificiosae. 
The translation, beginning with item fit, runs as follows: 


... toto Kav THde TO npáypati yivopevoy ócíkvutai, gc OÙK 
čo nog (où) ovufroetai tatty tfj veyvikr) uvium ý gvoiký, ei 
kaí tivi Tv ávÜpooxov &npyuévg óo06ín. 
When the writer was copying his rough draft he apparently 
omitted the essential negative because the following øv- 
trapped him into an haplography. - 

Again, on the advantage of keeping the memory-places (loci) 
in a fixed sequence (3.18.30): . . . nam ut, si in ordine stantes 
notos quomplures viderimus, nihil nostra intersit, utrum ab 
summo an ab imo an ab medio nomina eorum dicere in- 
cipiamus, item in locis ex ordine conlocatis eveniet, ut in 
quamlibebit partem quoque loco lubebit imaginibus commoniti 
dicere possimus id, quod locis mandaverimus. 


'Qc yap (dv) v TOÉEI a távtag yvopluovc vivác id@mpev, ovdev 
dioicer "uiv kxvÀ. .., oDvco On kvÀ. ... návO' à toig cvónoic 
évelnrauev eineiv Ovvnaôueba. 


Haplography has removed the syntactically necessary "if" 
(which the translator more often renders by dv than by éàv). 
Finally: satis idoneos (sc. locos) (3.19.32), ikavóv ápuoóíovc 
tónouc B (surely Zxavóg?). A subsequent éavtév may have pro- 
duced by anticipation the dubious form of the adverb. 
It seems that virtually all texts may be presumed to need a 
certain amount of correction, and a fortiori those that were 


4 For examples of this phenomenon, the opposite of ‘‘perseveration,’’ see 
James Willis, Latin Textual Criticism (Urbana 1972) 92-97. 
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copied more than once, because it has been shown that a text 
could be seriously corrupted in less than a century of recopy- 
ing. The editors of medieval writings, whether in Greek or in 
Latin, sometimes appear unduly reluctant to emend. 


ROGER À. PACK 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


5 For proof of this, see Otto Skutsch, ‘‘Textual Studies in the Bucolics of 
Martius Valerius,” Classical, Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies in Honor of 
Berthold Louis Ullman, Il (Roma 1964) 21-36. 


SUR UNE CLAUSE DU TRAITÉ DE 394 AVANT J.C. 
ENTRE ATHÈNES ET ERÉTRIE 


Au terme d’une petite étude parue récemment dans cette 
revue,! Peter Krentz a proposé de faire du traité IG II? 16 
(Syll.?* I 123; Tod, GHI II 103; Bengtson, Staatsvertráge II 
229), *'a perpetual alliance between Athens (under the rule of 
the Thirty at the time) and Eretria.” C'est là, je le crains, une 
conclusion assez téméraire. La datation en 404/3 de ce docu- 
ment attribué jusqu'ici, de facon pour ainsi dire certaine, à 
l'archontat d'Euboulides (394/3) parait méme si invraisembla- 
ble qu'on peut se dispenser de la réfuter en détail.? Il vaut la 


! AJP 100 (1979) 398-400: *' Athens' alliance with Eretria.” 

? Il suffira de montrer que les deux objections faites par P. Krentz à la 
datation traditionelle sont d'une grande faiblesse. La premiere difficulté, selon 
lui, réside dans le fait que, placé sous Euboulidès (fr. a, ligne 5: Eÿfoliôntc 
ñpxe], restitution de P. Foucart, BCH 11 [1887] 133 n. 2 et 144, admise par tous 
les éditeurs), le traité serait forcément postérieur à la bataille du Torrent de 
Némée ou de Corinthe (début juillet 394) puisque c'est encore sous le pré- 
décesseur d'Euboulidés, Diophantos (395/4), que Diod. 14.83.3 place cette 
bataille (comme aussi, il faut le noter, celle de Coronée livrée peu après 
l'éclipse du 14 août 394, donc à coup sûr déjà sous Euboulidès). Or, la 
chronologie diodoréenne—sur laquelle cf. W. Spoerri, MusHelv 23 (1966) 47- 
49—Pe.st ici formellement démentie par la fameuse stèle de Dexiléós UG IP? 
6217; Syil.? 130; Tod, GHI II 105) dont le témoignage explicite (dzé@ave én’ 
EtBoiido y KopivOa tay névre inréwv) ne doit pas être rapporté à un combat 
plus tardif oà seul aurait péri ce cavalier avec ses quatre compagnons (ainsi 
que le voulait déjà K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte III 2? [Berlin und 
Leipzig 1923], 217-18) pour la raison que l'archonte Euboulidés serait entré en 
charge seulement le 16 juillet 394; car cette date, que S. Accame, Ricerche 
intorno alla guerra corinzia (Napoli 1951) 57 et 65 sqq. emprunte à Dinsmoor, 
est d'une précision trompeuse et caduque (sur le système de D., cf. B. L. van 
der Waerden,JH.S 80 119601 177-79). En fait, comme il pouvait arriver par suite 
du décalage du calendrier xar’ dpyovta par rapport au calendrier astro- 
nomique—voir Thuc. 2.2.1, avec les pertinentes remarques de P. Marchetti, 
BCH Suppl 4 (1977) 85-86 contre la correction de Krüger partout acceptée, 
encore tout récemment par B. D. Meritt, AJP 100 (1979) 108—, l'année d'Eu- 
boulidès a dû commencer bien avant la mi-juillet. Dès lors, et quoi qu'on en 
ait pensé à la suite de S. Accame, op. cit. 58, le traité peut avoir précédé la 
bataille de Corinthe. Au surplus, si les Erétriens ont participé à cette guerre, ce 
n'est pas en vertu du traité bipartite en question, de caractère essentiellement 
défensif (cf. R. Seager, JHS 87 [1967] 99 n. 34), mais, comme les autres 
Eubéens, à cause de leur adhésion à ligue de Corinthe dès 395 (Diod. 14.82.3 = 
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peine, en revanche, de soumettre la question de la durée de 
l'alliance à un nouvel examen. 

En proclamant le caractère perpétuel du traité, P. Krentz n'a 
pas prétendu soutenir un point de vue original. Au contraire, 
c'est la confirmation définitive de l'opinio communis, ex- 
primée notamment par M. N. Tod en 1948? et H. Bengtson en 
1962,* qu'il a voulu en quelque sorte apporter. Car si ces deux 
savants se sont contentés d'admettre que la clause ég tov dei 
xpóvov figurait dans le bout de texte manquant entre les deux 
morceaux non jointifs de la stèle, il s'est ingénié, lui, à la 
retrouver, sous une forme un peu différente, aux lignes 7-8 du 
fragment b, c'est-à-dire au beau milieu des prescriptions rela- 
tives à l'échange des serments (lignes 3-13). De fait, il subsis- 
tait là, dans les plus récentes éditions encore, une lacune qui, 
en dépit de sa briéveté relative—mais on sait que la difficulté 
d'une restitution n'est pas nécessairement fonction du nombre 
des lettres à rétabli?—, semble avoir résisté aux efforts des | 
meilleurs connaisseurs de l'épigraphie attique. Voici donc ce 
qu'on devrait y lire désormais: ónápyev [è rnv] o[oluuayiav àc 
diói0]|v. 

Il faut s’empresser, je crois, de concéder à P. Krentz que la 
clause fixant la durée de l'alliance est ici parfaitement à sa 
place. Certes, on l'inscrit souvent, en raison de son impor- 





Staatsverträge II 225). Quant à la seconde difficulté, jugée ‘‘more important,” 
eile proviendrait de ce que le décret contenant l'alliance n'a été voté que par le 
Conseil, sans intervention de l' Assemblée: un tel décret ne pourrait émaner 
que d'un gouvernement oligarchique. Mais l'argument est complétement in- 
validé par l'existence (que P. Krentz n'ignore pas, certes: cf. p. 399 n. 3) de 
plusieurs décrets semblables datant précisément de ces années-là et notam- 
ment de celle d'Euboulidés (ainsi le décret pour Denys de Sicile, Tod, GHI II 
108). De quelque facon qu'il faille expliquer la chose (sans doute, en l'occur- 
rence, par l'hypothèse d'un probouleuma ratifié par l'ekklésia mais gravé dans 
sa forme originelle: cf. P. J. Rhodes, The Athenian Boule [Oxford 1972] 83-84), 
il est clair que le traité avec Erétrie ne saurait étre détaché de cet ensemble. 

3 Ad loc. (p. 17): “It [i.e. the alliance] was doubtless made é¢ tóv dei ypóvov, 
which phrase, we may assume, stood in the lacuna between ll. 7 and 8 [i.e. fr. a 
and 5]. 

* Ad loc. (p. 177): ''Wahrscheinlich handelt es sich hier. . . . um ein ewiges 
Bündnis: der Passus ç tov dei ypóvov dürfte in der Lücke gestanden haben 
(M. N. Tod)."" Pas de changement dans la 2° éd. (1974). 

5 Cf L. Robert, in L'histoire et ses méthodes (Paris 1961) 481-82 = Die 
Epigraphik der klassischen Welt (Bonn 1970) 46 et n. 100. 
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tance, dans le titre méme du traité.$ Mais comme elle est aussi, 
par la force des choses, un des éléments essentiels du serment, 
il peut arriver qu'on l'associe, de manière très logique, aux 
dispositions concernant la prestation des horkoi. Tel est en 
particulier le cas dans le traité conclu par Athénes avec Chios en 
384, où la phrase [bzdpyev dé tv ouuuayiay ¿ç tov dnavta y ]póvov 
(la restitution est sûre) vient s’intercaler, tout à la fin de décret, 
entre la désignation des horkótai athéniens et l'invitation de 
l'ambassade de Chios au prytanée.". 

Cela dit, le supplément reproduit ci-dessus ne me paraît pas 
admissible. Ce qui le condamne, ce n'est pas seulement la 
génante irrégularité qu'il implique, à la ligne 8, dans la gravure 
stoichédon (au lieu des treize lettres requises, en effet, il en 
compte quatorze); car évidemment on peut toujours supposer 
une entorse, volontaire ou non, au stoichédon et P. Krentz ne 
s'en est pas fait faute, avec l'argument tout trouvé que lui 
fournissait la présence de deux petites ‘‘erreurs’” de ce genre à 
la ligne 5 du méme fragment, par ailleurs trés réguliérement 
gravé?; on pourrait méme, au demeurant, supprimer cette ir- 
régularité en remplaçant la locution ç didiov par l'adverbe 
deidiov, qu'a fait connaitre le fameux traité archaïque entre 
Sybaris et les Serdaioi.? Mais justement—et c'est là, à mes 
yeux, l'objection la plus grave—ni l'une ni l'autre de ces ex- 
pressions n'est sürement attestée dans les documents athé- 
niens!?: on n'y rencontre, notamment en ce début du IV? siècle 


6 Le t. II des Staatsvertrüge en fournit au moins trois exemples: 223 
(Athènes-Béotie, en 395), 263 (Athènes-Corcyre, en 375) et 293 (Athènes- 
Thessalie, en 361/0). Dans le titre du traité avec Erétrie, en revanche, il n'y a 
point place pour la formule e. t. a. yp. 

7 IG Il? 34 (Syll.? 142; Tod, GHI II 118; Pouilloux, Choix 26; Bengtson, 
Staatsvertrüge II 248) lignes 35-36. 

8 Pour justifier sa restitution violente, P. Krentz a renvoyé à M. J, Osborne, 
*"The Stoichedon Style in Theory and Practice’’ ZPE 10 (1973) 249-70. Il aurait 
dû en méditer aussi la sage conclusion: ‘The appearance of a single violation 
in an otherwise regular fragment offers no valid reason of itself to suspect the 
presence of others ... Cf. déjà R. P. Austin, The Stoichedon Style in Greek 
Inscriptions (Oxford 1938) 41-42. 

? Bengtson, Staatsvertrdge I 120; repris chez R. Meiggs-D. Lewis, A 
Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford 1969) 10, et dans le 
Nouveau choix d'inscriptions grecques (Paris 1971) 16 (cf. infra n. 11). 

10 P, Krentz n'a pu alléguer, pour é¢ didiov, que le fameux traité de 433/2 
entre Athènes et Rhégion (IG J? 51), où B. D. Meritt, non sans vraisemblance— 
mais sans parallèle autre que Thuc. 4,63.1—a restitué [& df ]óiov à la ligne 12, 
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auquel appartient, quoi qu'ait pu en penser P. Krentz, l'in- 
scription examinée ici, que la formule & tév dei (vel dnavta) 
| xpóvov; or, celle-ci, comme il l'a bien vu, est sensiblement trop 
longue pour convenir à la lacune. Faut-il, alors, renoncer à 
toute restitution? 

Ce serait oublier que si la clause d'éternité, dans les traités 
grecs, est beaucoup plus ancienne qu'on ne l'a cru pendant 
longtemps (puisqu'on sait maintenant que, loin d'apparaitre 
seulement peu après 400, elle remonte en fait au VI* siecle),!! il 
existe un nombre appréciable de pactes conclus pour une 
durée limitée. Pendant tout le Ve siècle, les paix aussi bien 
que les alliances perpétuelles sont méme l'exception; et au IV* 
siécle encore, on connait au moins un exemple de ces 
traités—fréquents jusqu'à la fin du siècle précédent!?— dont la 


au lieu du [rà dz’ "AGE vJa)ov (car la pierre porte bien AION) des précédents 
éditeurs, et [dc didiov 'Péyivoig Kai] OpeAEGOHEY lávy xtA à la ligne 15, au 
lieu de l'impossible [é¢ rôv afe? ypóvov kai] de I. Kirchner (Syll.? 71), qu'avait 
justement contesté B. Keil, EIPHNH, Ber. über die Verhandl. d. König. 
Sächs. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig 68, 4 (1916) 7 n. 2, en proposant [kai ériz£óeroi * 
xai oix] dpedécopey (x0; é|yOpdc toc ‘PEyivôv] (adopté dans les IG et chez Tod GHI 
I? 57). Les deux restitutions de Meritt sont acceptées par Meiggs-Lewis, SGHI 
63, alors que Bengtson, Staatsvertráge I 162 ne retient que la première. On 
notera qu'il en va de méme dans le traité contemporain avec Léontinoi (IG I? 
52), également modifié par cet épigraphiste: Bengtson, 163, repousse [dí]ó:o | 
[] (Il. 22-23) pour ne conserver que ['48£vaíoic áíóioi] (1. 26), tandis que Meiggs- 
Lewis, 64, adoptent sans discussion le texte de Meritt. Voir en dernier lieu, sur 
ces deux traités, D. M. Lewis, ZPE 22 (1976) 222-25. 

11 Mais il n'est évidemment pas exact de dire que le traité entre Sybaris et les 
Serdaioi (cf. supra n. 9) ‘‘contredit la théorie selon laquelle, avant l'époque 
hellénistique [souligné par moi], les traités étaient conclus seulement pour une 
durée limitée"' (Nouveau choix, p. 97). Car c'est, le plus souvent, au tout début 
du IV* siècle qu'on a placé, avant la découverte de ce document (1960), lin- 
troduction de la clause d'éternité: cf. notamment P. Graetzel, De pactionum 
inter Graecas civitates factarum ad bellum pacemque pertinentium appel- 
lationibus formulis ratione (Diss. Halle 1885) 28-31 et 61-64; W. Dittenberger, 
$yll.? (1898) 71 n. 3 (= Syll.? 135 n. 3); B. Keil, op. cit. 7; G. Busolt-H. Swoboda, 
Griechische Staatskunde 1l (München 1926) 1251 (" Ausdrücklich «auf immer», 
«auf alle Zeit» abgeschlossene [Verträge] begegnen uns erst seit dem Beginn des 4. 
Jh.’’); W. Schwahn, RE IV A (1932) s.v. “Symmachia” 1109; M, N. Tod, GHI 
II (1948) ad 101 (p. 15); A. Aymard, in Recueil de la Société Jean Bodin 9 
(1958) 125 « Etudes d'histoire ancienne (Paris 1967) 304; J. Pouilloux, Choix 
d'inscriptions grecques (Paris 1960) ad 25 et 27 (p. 98 et 107). Pour le maintien 
de cette clause à l'époque hellénistique, cf. infra n. 23. 

1? Aux exemples fournis par Thucydide (cf. Bengtson, Staatsvertrüge II 188; 
189; 192 et 194) s'ajoutent deux inscriptions: le traité entre les Anaitoi et les 
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validité est fixée à cinquante ans: c’est celui que passent, vers 
390, le roi Amyntas et les Chalcidiens de Thrace.!? Mais na- 
turellement ni zevt#Kovta, ni tpiákovra (pour mentionner une 
autre durée traditionnelle),!^ ni, du reste, aucun nombre in- 
férieur à cent ne saurait étre inséré dans la lacune. En re- 
vanche, il suffit de substituer à ovupayia le mot orovôai—et 
l'usage nous y autorise, qui désigne alors encore de ce terme, 
souvent associé à ópxoi,!5 la paix scellée par un traité et sans 
laquelle il n'est point d'alliance possible!$—pour pouvoir é- 





Metapioi vers le début du V* siècle (/vOlympia 10; Staatsvertrdge II 111; M. 
Guarducci, Epigrafia Greca 1l [Roma 1969] 540; B. Virgilio, Athenaeum 50 
[1972] 68-77) et le traité de 416 entre Athènes et Argos (/G I? 96; SEG X 104; 
Staatsvertrüge IT 196). C'est à tort qu'Andocide 3.3 et, à sa suite, Eschine 
2.172 donnent une durée de cinquante ans à la Paix de Cimon (Staatsvertrige 
II 143). 

13 Syll.? 135 (Tod, GHI II 111; Pouilloux, Choix 25; Bengtson, Staatsver- 
träge II 231): evugudáyovc elv |dAAáAoiw: . . . | Evea nevirjkovr[a) (l. 3-5). Pour la 
date, cf. M. Zahrnt, Olynth und die Chalkidier (München 1971) 81 n. 4. 

14 Les trois exemples connus datent du V*? siècle (Bengtson, Staatsvertrüge 
II 144; 156 et 195). Cf. J. de Romilly, in J.-P. Vernant, Problèmes de la guerre 
en Grèce ancienne (Paris-La Haye 1968) 208: “Trente ans était, apparemment, 
une bonne durée pour une paix” (c'était en tout cas le laps de temps nécessaire 
pour qu'une cité épuisée reconstituát ses forces: cf. Hér. 7.149.1). 

15 Voir essentiellement, sur tout cela, B. Keil, op. cit. 2 sqq. et en particulier 
p. 12: “daher jetzt Friedensvertrag ozovóai kai ôpkor heisst"; on sait que 
eiprivy, au sens de traité de paix, n'apparait guère avant 387/6: cf, T. T. B. 
Ryder, Koine Eirene (Oxford 1965) XV et 5-6; G. Zampaglione, L'idea della 
pace nel mondo antico (Torino 1967) 28-29. Une remarquable exception est 
fournie par le nouveau traité de Sparte (début du V* siécle) qu'a publié W. 
Peek, Abhandl. Sächs. Akad., Phil.-hist. Klasse 65, 3 (1974) 4: x [acráóe | graía]v 
kai hipávav ¿[pev alic? (ce dernier mot est une restitution très séduisante de 
Fr. Gschnitzer, Ein neuer spartanischer Staatsvertrag [Meisenheim am Glan 
1978] 16; cf. 39 et n. 74). Sur le principe défendu par Keil au point de vue du 
droit des gens (la paix envisagée comme interruption contractuelle de la 
guerre), voir les remarques critiques de F. J. Fernandez Nieto, Los acuerdos 
belicos en la antigua Grecia (Santiago de Compostela 1975) I 94-95 (n. 3). 

t6 Aussi me paraît-il impossible d'accepter l'affirmation que ‘‘les Grecs con- 
cluaient plus volontiers une alliance éternelle qu'une paix de méme espèce” (J. 
de Romilly, op. cit. 208 n. 1). Si toute paix n'est pas nécessairement assortie 
d'une alliance, en revanche toute alliance, quelle qu'en soit la durée, suppose 
la conclusion (généralement concomitante) d'une paix de durée égale. C'est ce 
que montrent très bien—entre autres textes—les deux traités de cent ans chez 
Thucydide (voir ci-après, avec les notes 19-20). 
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crire, en respectant scrupuleusement la disposition stoiché- 
don,!? ónápysv ÔlÈ tac] or lovóác étg ékató]v. 

Il y avait déjà, à ma connaissance, trois exemples de paix et 
d'alliance conclues pour une période de cent ans. L'un nous 
est fourni par une inscription d'Olympie connue depuis trés 
longtemps, le traité entre Elis et Héraia vers la fin du VI* 
siécle!?: ouvuayia x’ £a (= eig) ékatôv Fétea. On trouve les deux 
autres chez Thucydide. Il s'agit d'abord du traité que les Am- 
braciotes, aprés leur terrible défaite de l'hiver 426/5, signèrent 
avec les Acarnaniens et les Amphilochiens!?: exovóág xai 
Évuuayiav énomjoavco éxatov čty Akapvávec kal AugíAoyoi mpoc 
"Aunpakidvac. C'est ensuite et surtout—car la participation 
athénienne à ce traité rend l'exemple spécialement intéressant 
pour nous—l'alliance qu'Alcibiade, en 420, réussit à nouer 
entre ses compatriotes d'une part et les Argiens, les Manti- 
néens et les Eléens de l'autre; dans la reproduction fidèle, pour 
tout l'essentiel, qu'en a donnée l'historien, le texte commence 
ainsi?*: Zzovódc énoujcavto ékatóv “AOnvaior čty Kai "Apyeiot 


17 Sans rien changer à la suite de la restitution, on pourrait aussi écrire toù] 
[6lpkovc. Mais ce supplément me semble moins probable. 

18 fyOlympia 9 (Syll.? 9; Bengtson, Staatsvertráge II 110; Meiggs-Lewis, 
SGHI 17), ligne 2. 

19 Thuc. 3.114.3 (= Bengtson, Staatsverträge II 175). L'historien n'a pas 
reproduit le traité textuellement (cf. C. Meyer, Die Urkunden im Geschichts- 
werk des Thukydides [München 1955] 11-12), mais en a donné un bref 
résumé avec les principales clauses relatives à l'alliance. Dès lors, il n'y a 
aucune raison de penser que la durée indiquée soit '' valable, plus précisément, 
pour l'alliance” (J. de Romilly, loc. cit.): elle vaut pour le traité, qui est, 
comme le plus souvent, de paix et d'alliance (azovóai kai évuuaxia: cf. Busolt- 
Swoboda, op. cit. 1251 n. 5). On peut s'étonner, d'ailleurs, que la savante 
éditrice de Thucydide ait cru avoir là le seul exemple de paix de cent ans; cela 
parait dà à une utilisation trop exclusive de V. Martin, La vie internationale 
dans la Gréce des cités (Paris 1940), qui lui aussi ne mentionne que cet exem- 
ple (p. 399), 

20 Thuc. 5.47.3 (= Bengtson, Staatsvertráge II 193). On sait qu'un fragment 
de l'exemplaire athénien de ce traité (G J? 86; Tod, GHI Y? 72) a permis de 
contróler en partie la reproduction textuelle qui figure chez Thucydide. Je 
crois que D. Cohen, Mnemosyne 9 (1956) 289-95, a parfaitement raison d'ad- 
mettre que, pour le début du traité, le texte de l'historien ne correspond pas 
exactement au libellé du document original. Voici comment celui-ci commen- 
çait d'apres lui: [Zzovóoi xai yovuuayia 'A0£vaíov xai 'Apyeíóv kai Mavtivéov kai 
'EAy [fov | [Znovóág var hekazóv "A0£vaíoig Erë Kai "Apyelotz xal "EAsioic xai 
Mavuveboi]y npóc dAAEAoc , kvA. Ce qui est certain, en tout cas, c'est qu'on a, 
ici encore, affaire à un traité de paix et d'alliance; l'alliance est stipulée à partir 
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Kai Mavtivñc xai '"HAeioi. Donc, à une occasion au moins dans 
le cours du V® siècle, et à une date qui n'est pas très éloignée 
de celle de notre inscription, les Athéniens s'étaient engagés à 
Observer un traité pendant cent ans. 

On peut toutefois, me semble-t-il, se montrer légitimement 
surpris qu'en 394 encore ils aient conclu un pacte d'une durée 
limitée (méme si cette durée est telle, en l'occurrence, qu'elle 
équivaut pratiquement à la perpétuité)?!; car dès l'année pré- 
cédente, on le sait, Athènes s'était alliée ‘‘pour toujours" avec 
les Béotiens de méme qu'avec les Locriens?? et c'est ainsi, 
autant qu'on en peut juger, qu'elle procéda réguliérement par 
la suite.? Comment expliquer cette anomalie? Il serait cer- 
tainement imprudent de vouloir, dans la foulée de P. Krentz, 
en tirer argument contre la date—solidement établie, on l’a 


du $83 (= ligne 7) et, chose intéressante, la durée du traité est indiquée à 
nouveau. ll y a donc —comme on pouvait s'y attendre (cf. supra n. 16).— 
concordance exacte entre la durée de la paix et celle de l'alliance. Sur ces 
questions cf. aussi, maintenant, Fr. Gschnitzer, op. cit. 27-28. 

21 Voir B. Keil, op. cit. 8, à propos du traité entre Elis et Héraia (cf. supra n. 
18), qui doit entrer en vigueur ‘‘cette année” (dpyor dé xa tot), sans autre 
précision. 

22 IG IP 14-15 (Tod, GHI U 101-102; Bengtson, Staatsvertrüge 223-24). 
C'est donc bien vers 395——et non pas ''aux environs de 375” (Y. Garlan, La 
guerre dans l'Antiquité (Paris 1972) 31, sans doute à la suite de J. Pouilloux, 
loc. cit. en n. 11)—qu'on doit, à Athènes tout au moins, situer le début de cette 
nouvelle pratique. 

23 Au début de la guerre de Chrémonidés encore, Athènes et Sparte s'allient 
ei tov dxavta [ypóvov] (Syll.? 434/5; Schmitt, Staatsvertráge TI 476, ligne 41). 
Et il s'en faut de beaucoup que ce soit le dernier traité grec conclu ‘‘pour 
toujours.” Je ne comprends pas, en effet, que M. Guarducci, Epigrafia Greca 
II (Roma 1969), dans son bon chapitre sur les ''trattati'' (p. 536-51), puisse dire 
du traité de ~263/2 entre les Etoliens et les Acarnaniens (1G IX 12, 3A; 
Staatsverträge III 480) que c'est "l'esempio più recente a noi noto di trattato 
«eterno»’’ (p. 547; cf. p. 537). Presque tous les traités crétois de la fin du III* 
siècle sont des alliances éternelles (cf. Staatsvertrüge Ul 498; 551; 552 etc; cf. 
aussi le traité BCH 94 [1970] 642); on en trouvera d'autres, pour la période 
antérieure à 200, par les index de H. H. Schmitt (en particulier p. 414). Et il y 
en a encore au II* siécle, comme le signalait déjà Ad. Wilhelm, in Busolt- 
Swoboda, op. cit. 1251 n. 4, in fine: cf. Syll.? 588 (Milet-Magnésie, en 196), 627 
(Eumène II et les Crétois, en 183), 633 (Milet et Héraclée, vers 180), etc; 
Wilhelm relevait cette clause, et son apparition vers 400, dans la réédition 
approfondie qu'il a donnée du traité entre Adada et Termessos, vers le milieu 
du II* siècle: Neue Beiträge I1 (Sitzber. Akad. Wien 1912, 166, 3) 3-26 (= 
Akademieschriften I [1974] 83-106), notamment p. 18 (= 98). 
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vu—du traité avec Erétrie. Mais peut-être est-il permis de 
penser que la limitation à cent ans, usage déjà quelque peu 
archaique, sans doute, aux yeux des Athéniens, leur fut im- 
posée ici par les Erétriens, qui traitaient alors sur pied d'égalité 
avec la grande cité meurtrie. Je croirais volontiers, en effet, 
que c'est également pour une ''hécatontaétéride'' que fut con- 
clu, quelques années plus tót (?), le traité qui liait Erétrie et 
Histiée; on y constate en tout cas la présence d'une clause qui, : 
abstraction faite d'un fragment où elle a été méconnue,?^ ne se 
retrouve, sauf erreur, que dans le pacte de 420 mentionné plus 
haut, à savoir l'obligation de renouveler le serment à chaque 
olympiade.?5 

Quoi qu'il en soit de ce dernier point, une chose me parait 
acquise (sinon eig dei, du moins—j’ose l'espérer—eic éty 
ékatôv!): c'est que le traité de 394 entre Athènes et Erétrie ne 
contient pas l'une des premières alliances perpétuelles de 
l'épigraphie attique, mais, en l'état actuel de notre documen- 
tation, la dernière Paix de Cent ans de l'histoire grecque.?9 
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24 T] s’agit de JG I? 134, qui est, comme l'avait bien vu Kirchhoff, un foederis 
instrumentum (non repris dans les Staatsvertráge). Mais on dit là aussi que 
C'est peut-être un traité cum Ol[ynthiis] vel Ollophyxiis]: c'est qu'il a échappé 
àl'éditeur (Hiller von Gaertringen) que Ad. Wilhelm, ArchEphem 1890, 197 n. 1 
(à propos précisément du traité entre Erétrie et Histiée) avait restitué, lignes 
7-8, vóc hópxo]c ávaveó[oOa:---xa]cà t&v ’OA[vunidda hexdatév---]; cette clause 
trés intéressante justifierait que le fragment en question (que H. Bengtson ne 
mentionne, sauf erreur, nulle part, bien qu'il renvoie, p. 145, à l'article de W.) 
soit inséré dans une réédition des Staatsvertrüge. Je signale à ce propos que 
j ai trouvé il y a quelques années à Erétrie un fragment de traité du IV® siècle. 

25 IG X119, 188 (Bengtson, Staatsvertrige II 205), lignes 7-10: éxavaveóoda: 
ÕÈ tov Ópkov Kata tv ‘Oloumdèa Ékdotgv tas dpyóc Oóuvooópag. Cf. Thuc. 
5.47.10 (traité de 420): dvaveoia@a: dé to0g dpxovg "AO0nvaioog ... tpidKovta 
nuépais mpd 'OAvuníov. Pour la date du traité eubéen, qui demeure imprécise à 
vingt et méme trente ans prés, voir en dernier lieu O. Picard, Chalcis et la 
Confédération eubéenne (Paris 1979) 234 et n. 2. 

26 Cette paix, qui se doublait naturellement d'une alliance, ne dura guère 
plus de vingt-cinq ans: amorcée dès après Leuctres (371), la rupture fut con- 
sommée par l'affaire d'Oropos (366). Je remercie M. Jacques Tréheux de m'a- 
voir, par son approbation, encouragé à faire connaitre le supplément que je 
propose ici. 
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Corrupt texts and scrappy historical information—these are 
the materials the ancient historian has to work with, even in 
the best-documented periods, such as the late Republic. And 
they react on each other: the scrappiness of our information 
prevents textual corruption from being healed so as to make 
information recognisable and usable, and the corrupt texts 
conceal a great deal that is never allowed to emerge. Yet occa- 
sionally the vicious circle can be broken. 


I 


The Roman senatorial family of the Sestullii has been singu- 
larly unfortunate. Though its existence was attested in the 
literary record, had anyone been patient and shrewd enough to 
disengage it, editors and historians (ever since Manutius, at the 
latest) have conspired through the ages to follow ignorant 
scribes, indeed to ‘‘improve’’ on them, in denying the identity 
of the family, preferring to confuse it with the common Sextilii. 

Epigraphy ought long ago to have come to the rescue, as 
Sestullii high and low emerged on Greek inscriptions of Asia 
Minor; for in the case of Greek one would have thought that 
particular confusion impossible in either ancient or modern 
times, since Sestullii, like Sestii, reveal the quantity of their 
stem vowel by the spelling £7oc-, while Sextilii, like Sexti, 
spell their names Yeét-. Yet epigraphists, with far less excuse 
than editors, saw no more clearly, indeed tended to take their 
cue from editors in obfuscation. Thus a Sestullia Cyrilla of 
Amisus, wife of a third-century Pontarch, evoked from the 
editors of JGRR the curt comment: ''Sextilia.''! This positive 
blindness was not universal;? more often, the right connections 
were simply not made. But in one way or another, the senato- 
rial Sestullii were suppressed. 


! III, No. 97, n. 2 (p. 35). 
? 'Though it sporadically appears. For an extraordinary example, see the file 
collected by Mitchell, op. cit. (n. 6 below) 22, n. 41. 
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Some years ago, discussing names and tribes of various 
senators of the Republic, I embarked (quite by accident) on the 
beginnings of a rescue. The name Jyotoviddiocg had long been 
known in the corrupt text of a consilium listed in the SC de 
Panamareis. It had (inevitably) been generally regarded, ever 
since the editio princeps by Cousin and Descbamps, as an 
error for ‘‘Sextilius.’’ I pointed out that the obvious change 
was to Sestullius, and I drew attention to a P. Sestullius P.I. 
Salvius (CIL X 6273) attested ad Fundos. The senator's tribe 
survived only as -evtiva (following a lacuna)—hence, it was 
generally thought, either Oufentina or Tromentina. Now, 
Fundi is in Aemilia; but as I pointed out, Fundi is surrounded 
by Ouf. and Tro. cities.” I therefore unhesitatingly associated 
the senator with the family documented ad Fundos.? 

I was culpably negligent in not pursuing the matter further. 
As it was (and perhaps deservedly), my suggestion found little 
approval. T. P. Wiseman, while mentioning it, put it beside a 
less plausible alternative and preferred to print the senator's 
name as ''Sestuillius (?).''^ Robert K. Sherk, in his republica- 
tion that is now the standard text of the document,’ favoured 
another suggestion of mine concerning a corrupt name in it, but 
ignored Sestullius, referring, for ''Sestuillius," only to the 
Supplement (1960) to Broughton's Magistrates of the Roman 
Republic. 

All this has now been changed by Stephen Mitchell. In a 
masterly investigation he has successfully rescued the Sestul- 
lii from suppression; and it turns out to be an exciting story of 
Roman activity and settlement in Phrygia under the Republic, 
and all over Asia Minor later on. In particular, he found the 
thread of Ariadne that had been missed, or at least never 
used:? the fact that the Asian opponents of Cicero's client L. 
Valerius Flaccus, who inevitably appear as Sextilii in our 


? Historia 12 (1963) 140. On the tribe, see further pp. 476-77 below, with notes. 

4 New Men in the Roman Senate (1969) 261. 

5 Roman Documents from the Greek East (1969) 27, pp. 158ff. On these 
names, see especially pp. 159 and 162. 

$ Anatolian Studies 29 (1979) 13-22. 

? 'The readings, of course, had at various times been noted, and their possi- 
ble relevance to the inscription was suggested by Broughton in his Supple- 
ment, S.v, Sextilius. But Broughton offered no firm conclusion, and no one had 
put all the pieces together. 
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texts, are given the name Sestul(Dius or Sextul(lius in our best 
manuscript (2), and that this is confirmed by independent 
tradition in the Bobbio scholia. Moreover, the quaestor of 61 
B.C., “P. Sextilius," mentioned only in section 30 of the same 
speech, also turns out to be a Sestullius, in fact correctly 
spelled by £. He is clearly the father of the senator in the SC de 
Panamareis (39 B.C.)—as indeed was recognised even when 
they were both parading under an assumed name. Mitchell 
brilliantly links him to Flaccus' Asian enemies? and shows (pp. 
16ff.) that the family is connected by marriage with the senato- 
rial gourmet M. Aufidius Lurco of Fundi. Hence more evi- 
dence for a Fundi connection as such. 

With all this clear, at last, beyond cavil, let us turn to a pair 
of texts that I inexcusably neglected in my earlier discussion. 
Had I found them, my attempted rescue of the Sestullii might 
have been more effective, at least as a beginning. Since they 
are also missed by Mitchell, let us make amends. 


II 


Not long after the Ides of March, Cicero left Rome and 
travelled south; on April 12, 44, he is staying at Fundi with a 
Ligus (not fully identifiable), and from there he writes to At- 
ticus,? complaining that the death of Caesar seems to have 
changed nothing: his laws and arrangements live on, and his 
profiteers have not disgorged their gains. He comments, in 
particular, on one Curtilius, whom he characterizes by a term 
of rather vulgar abuse not found anywhere else in the whole of 
his surviving works: 


discrucior Sextili fundum a uerberone Curtilio possideri. 


I append Shackleton Bailey's apparatus (from his OCT, where 
it is fuller than in the edition with commentary): 


5 A minor error in Mitchell's exposition must be corrected. He takes ab A. 
Sestullio dicit se dedisse et a suis fratribus as referring to A. Sestullius and his 
brothers (pp. 15f.). In fact, of course, the Latin must refer to A. Sestullius and 
the brothers of the subject of the verb dicit, i.e. Asclepiades. Hence there is 
only one Sestullius involved in this particular complaint, not a whole family of 
them. But this does not affect Mitchell's basic argument. 

? Att. 14.6 (360 SB). The quotation is from section 1. 
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20 discrutior sest[ilit]C: distructor sesti[sexti P] 
illi R: destructo res est ulli 4: structore est ulli b in ras. [t ulli exp., 
Sestilii vel sestilianum posuit in marg. b?] 


À week after this, some days after leaving Fundi, Cicero 
returns to the depressing theme:!? riffraff like ‘‘Tebassus’’, 
Scaeva and Fango are flourishing, and so are a bunch of re- 
grettable Caesarians of a higher social class. He wants Atticus 
to understand that all this was implied when he wrote of the 
fundus occupied by Curtilius: 


redeo ad Tebassos, Scaeuas, Fan- 5 
gones. hos tu existimas confidere se illa habituros stantibus 
nobis? in quibus plus uirtutis putarunt quam experti sunt. 
pacis isti. scilicet amatores et non latrocini auctores. at ego, 
cum tibi de Curtilio scripsi Sextilianoque fundo, scripsi de 
Censorino, de Messalla, de Planco, de Postumo, de genere 10 
toto. 


I again append the OCT apparatus by Shackleton Bailey: 


tebassos 
[te b-) ZMm4: the- bds sc(a)evas M11: sevas O! [de litt. a dubitavit 
Lehmann]: scenas. suevos d: scacuas cod. Sichardi: suevos EO?Rbms: sic 
nos? Fango-lhm:frango-OAdcod.Sichardi:franco-E: fraco-R: fratico- 
P 9 de curt- 4: detur t- R sextilia- Man.: sestulita- O?RA[sext- 
ds, -sisses tul- O ![?]R] 


The list of names will have to occupy us later. But the previ- 
ous owner of the fundus is now clear beyond doubt, in the light 
of our discussion. The usually corrupt tradition, which editors 
rightly regard with suspicion, especially in the case of difficult 
names, is here very nearly correct. Read Sestullianoque. 

After this, the first of our passages also readily gives up its 
secret, even though corruption there is more varied: the tradi- 
tion conceals (successfully, to this day) Sestulli fundum. 

As Shackleton Bailey noted in his commentary on this, the 
"Sextilius" could not be identified. We are much better off 
. now. For the only prominent Sestullius we know at this time is 
the senator P. Sestullius, disengaged by Mitchell as quaestor of 
61 and conjecturally linked by him with Fundi, as indeed his 
son, the senator of 39, had been by me some years ago. The 


10 Art. 14.10 (364 SB). The quotation is from section 2. I should here like to 
acknowledge advice received from my colleague, Professor Shackleton Bailey, 
on the Ciceronian points. (He is not, of course, responsible for any views 
expressed.) 
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conjecture I advanced and that Mitchell strengthened is thus 
fully confirmed: the freedman of the family at Fundi is sup- 
ported by an estate there in the late Republic. 

The political background of the trial of L. Flaccus is 
Obscure, and overgrown with modern conjectural interpreta- 
tions. It need not occupy us here. Whatever the attitude of P. 
Sestullius at the time, it is clear that he later joined Pompey 
and the Republic against Caesar, and had to pay the penalty. 
By 39, his son is a junior senator. Precisely how this came 
about, we cannot tell. But we must remember that Caesar, 
unlike Sulla, did not punish his opponents with total confisca- 
tion, or with proscription that involved their children. Al- 
though he may not have got his fundus back, the younger P. 
Sestullius may well have had enough to support him in a bid for 
junior office. Moreover, there were men who made their way 
to the uictrix causa after Philippi. However, this is the last we 
hear of the family in Rome.!! 

The uerbero Curtilius deserves a brief note, especially as 
there is no note on him in Shackleton Bailey's commentary on 
these passages. In fact, Friedrich Münzer had long ago found 
out all that (for the present) can be found out about him, in a work 
perhaps not sufficiently well known to historians, like so many 
of Münzer's scripta minora. Ás soon as he was shown a copy 
of J. Johnson's Excavations at Minturnae II (1933), Münzer, in 
great excitement and working under great difficulties, dashed 
off a characteristically brilliant prosopographical commentary 
on the list of magistri there published and rather inadequately 
analyzed.!? One of the names he noted was (p. 323) that of a P. 
Curtilius, who appears as the master of a slave in one inscrip- 
tion and as the patron of a freedman in another. Pointing to the 
comparative rarity of the nomen and to the short distance that 
separates Minturnae from Fundi, Münzer at once suggested 
that this P. Curtilius must be identical with the man who had 
occupied the estate at Fundi. The identification is certain. !? 


!1 A family of freedmen is recorded: CIL VI 26472. 

12 Münzer, MDAI(R) L (1935) 321ff. (The two inscriptions now in ILLRP 730 
and 746.) Münzer's article and his suggestion on P. Curtilius seem to have been 
known to the editor of CIL I? 3, published in Berlin in 1943 (see p. 847), 
but—not surprisingly, perhaps-there is no actual reference to Münzer. 

13 The only other Curtilius whom we know under the Republic is again a P. 
Curtilius, and he may well be the same man, though it is impossible to prove. 
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Unfortunately it does not tell us very much about the man, 
though it adds a praenomen. In particular, we cannot tell 
whether he is related to the only eminent Curtilius of the Em- 
pire, T. Curtilius Mancia (PIR? C 1605), who was consul, in 
December of A.D. 55, with no less a colleague than a Cn. 
Lentulus Gaetulicus, and about whom the younger Pliny tells a 
well-known story (Ep. 8.18) concerning the evasion of a tes- 
tator's intention by arcane legal trickery. The cognomen is 
unhelpful. The nomen is rare (though not as rare as Sestul- 
lius), hence some connection may be suggested. Perhaps the 
family, like the Tebani whom we shall soon have to consider, 
was raised to wealth by Caesar and then inconspicuously (or at 
least, concealed from our patchy record) flourished, until ad- 
vanced to momentary distinction a century later.!^ 


His slave is one of the college ministering to the Lares Augusti in 59 B.C., ona 
stone copied in the ducal collection at Sabbioneta (CIL P 753 = ILLRP 200). 
That collection was gathered together from all over Italy, to lend splendour to 
that extraordinary court. Oddly enough, editors (see, e.g., locc. citt.) have 
wanted to distinguish this one stone from the rest as being of local provenance, 
because of the occurrence of Lares Augusti at Brixia (see CIL V 4865). But 
that argument is inconclusive: we simply do not know where Lares Augusti 
were worshipped at this time and have no reason, on the strength of one 
inscription, to confine the cult to Cisalpina. The Sabbioneta stone may (like all 
the rest) have come from anywhere at all; it was quite probably taken (at least 
immediately) from Rome. Some of the names (six out of fifteen, including the 
infrequent Curtilius and Mescinius) are also found in the lists of the magistri 
Minturnenses. Most of the rest are patently Oscan, e.g. Afinius, Decius, Ofil- 
lius, Spediolius (see Schulze, LE 434), Vettius, Virrius. The most plausible 
origo may be Campania. (Though several of the names are those of senatorial 
families, who may have had property anywhere.) At Fundi, though no Cur- 
tilius is attested, there is a rarer name still: Curtonius (CIL X 6254). 

14 Of course, he may have come of Narbonensian stock, like his son-in-law 
Domitius Lucanus. (But see below: that might not make much real difference.) 
For the Domitii Lucanus and Tullus, see PIR? D 152 and 170. It is recognised 
that they must be closely related to (perhaps the sons of) a Sex. Curvius Vol. 
Tullus, whose marble tombstone survives (CIL VI 16671; cf. PIR? C 1623). 
Since the PIR entries, a quaestor pro pr. of Hispania Ulterior (perhaps under 
Augustus) has been added: see G. Alféldy, Fasti Hisp. 182f. His tribe is not 
given, but is presumably also Voltinia. His relationship to the other Curvii 
cannot be precisely established. No Curvii are attested in the (chiefly Samnite) 
Voltinia towns in Italy; hence the usual conjecture that the family may come 
from one of the colonies in Narbonensis is plausible. The ultimate Italian origo 
is presumably from Central Italy, where the name is found scattered in a few 
locations (Caere, Interamna Nahars, Pompeii, Salernum, Septempeda, Ulu- 
brae). 
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A fact of more immediate relevance that we cannot tell is the 
precise patria of our (P.) Curtilius. Estates at Fundi and Min- 
turnae do not prove much, and the very case of P. Sestullius 
provides a warning against the kind of facile identification 
sometimes attempted on the basis of mere ownership of prop- 
erty. As regards P. Sestullius himself, however, a correction is 
needed in this very respect: the possibilities cannot be nar- 
rowed down, but they must be redefined. 

The stone that gave us the name of the senator of 39 B.C. is 
damaged, as we have seen: all that remains of the tribe is 
-evtiva. The first editors, Cousin and Deschamps, printed the 
lacuna before this as comprising four letters, yet in their text 
actually restored [Oóg]evríva! Viereck, including the text in 
his famous doctoral dissertation Sermo Graecus, realized that 
this was an implausible spelling in Greek. So he ‘‘corrected”” to 
['‘Qeevtiva, failing to look at the drawing and the discussion in 
the editio princeps. It was Sermo Graecus, of course, that 
became the standard repertorium for such things, and scholars 
looked no further, or just a little. It came to be generally held 
that Ouf. and Trom. were the alternatives.!^ I meekly accepted 
this in 1963 (see p. 471 above), as does Mitchell now. Indeed, 
Mitchell opts for Tarracina (in Ouf.) as the most likely parria 
(p. 18). Sherk himself, as always, records the crucial facts in 
his apparatus, with bibliographical references, but in his own 
discussion of the names gives Ouf. and Trom. as alternatives, 
without choosing; and in his Index he copies Viereck's 
L'Oplevriva without a query.!$ 

It is a pretty story, worth telling, as a warning example par- 
allel to that of the Sestullii. The fact, of course, is that Oufen- 
tina (which ought to be spelled Viereck's way) is impossible. 
Tromentina remains. But what has not been noticed, in all the 
confusion, is that there is indeed an alternative, technically not 
inferior: Pomptina. That tribe is spelled 77cuevtíva, as (e.g.) 
twice in the $C de Amphiareo.!? The word would presumably 
fill the space, if the three letters printed in their text (as distinct 


15 Thus, e.g., the standard opinion expressed in Broughton, loc. cit.; also 
Sherk in his own list of the names: see text and next note. 

16 RDGE, pp. 158 (bibliography), 159 (apparatus), 162 (list), 392 (Index). 

U See RDGE, p. 134: once perhaps in error (cf. my comments, op. cit. 
[n. 3] 135). 
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from their drawing) by the first editors were indeed adequate 
for the lacuna. Their judgment, clearly, is not much of a guide; 
but since there does not seem to be a published photograph of 
the stone, it is all we have. Tarracina will have to be dropped. 
In return, we may look for Pomptina cities not too far away, 
most obviously Circeii; though perhaps Ulubrae would qualify. 
Finally: it is quite possible that Sestullii still lurk in well- 
known texts, disguised by editors on whom we generally rely. 
Presumably, every relevant apparatus will now be searched. 
Let us look at two cases where no change should be made. 
First, a mysterious Q. Sextilius, apparently a friend of 
Milo's. At the end of his account of the Senate meeting of (it 
seems) December 10, 57 (Q.fr. 2.1.3), Cicero reports a denun- 
ciation of an opponent by P. Clodius, which immediately had 
consequences outside the House: deinde eius [Clodii] operae 
repente a Graecostasi et gradibus clamorem satis magnum 
sustulerunt, opinor in Q. Sextilium et amicos Milonis incita- 
tae. Under the impact of this violent behaviour, the Senate 
adjourned. Who were these amici Milonis? Obviously not 
Milo's friends in the Senate, where there would have been far 
more distinguished men to name as leaders; therefore a crowd 
outside, corresponding to the operae of Clodius, who now 
threatened to attack them. Both Clodius and Milo had ap- 
parently stationed their followers outside the Senate. It was 
all part of the gang warfare to which Rome had been getting 
accustomed. What you called those men—operae or amici— 
depended on your point of view, and we have only Cicero's. 
Q. Sextilius, never mentioned by any other ancient source 
and ignored in modern treatments (even in Erich S. Gruen's 
massive The Last Generation of the Roman Republic), was 
clearly not a very distinguished man. A leader (on one oc- 
casion) of Milo's street-gang, he may even have been a freed- 
man. He was, however, duly picked up by Münzer in RE 
(Sextilius 16), who suggested he might possibly be identified 
with the owner of the estate at Fundi, his Sextilius 4. It was 
never a good idea, and Münzer never argued his case. Some 
enemies of Clodius did end up fighting for the res publica: 
this is perhaps the tenuous link he saw. (Though we must 
remember that an amicus Milonis might not be eager to fight 
for Pompey in 49.) Even if we grant it, the man's status does 
not fit. It was never likely that a man of that sort was the 
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owner of the estate, the confiscation of which caused Cicero 
such grief on his visit to Fundi. Since the manuscript tradi- 
tion gives no reason for suspecting his name, we should now 
confidently dissociate him from the owner of the fundus 
Sestullianus. 

But let us recall that there was indeed a senatorial family 
of Sextilii that used the praenomen ‘‘Publius.’’ The fact is 
assured by the fragment of a second-century letter sent by a 
praetor P. Sextilius to the small Thessalian city of Tricca.!5 
(He had also presided over the Senate when it passed the de- 
cree he communicates.) It is no doubt to this family that the 
governor: of Africa who refused to receive the fugitive 
C. Marius belongs: his nomen seems securely attested, in 
Greek as in Latin.!? It would be pleasant for the historian if he 
were a Sestullius: the anti-Marian could be linked with the 
anti-Caesarian a generation later; and Africa might be made to 
play a part in the story. But historians must yield to the facts. 


III 


With this rescue completed, let us now return to the passage 
(Att. 14.10.2 = 364.2 SB) quoted on p. 473 above: there is more 
rescue work to be done. 

As we have seen, the list of men whose continuing oi 
fortune Cicero bemoans appears in our texts as Tebassos, 
Scaeuas, Fangones. The second of these names is corrupt in 
most of our tradition, and some wildly eccentric forms are 
invented. The third is corrupt in the whole of it, and it could in 
fact be disengaged only with the help of other literary pas- 
sages, notably one in Dio.?? Let us now turn to the first of the 
names. Às we have it, it shows a structure unique in Latin 
nomenclature. It surely passes belief that, in a tradition that 
has distorted relatively straightforward names, this monster 
could be accurately transmitted. Yet not only historians (who 
rarely check an apparatus criticus), but editors as well, have 


18 RDGE, no. 8. 

19 See RE, s.v. Sextilius 12. 

20 See RE, s.v. Fuficius 5, and compare Shackleton Bailey’ s comment ad 
loc. 
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generally accepted it without a qualm. Münzer, perhaps for the 
first time, recognised a problem: his unmatched knowledge of 
Roman onomastics alerted him. He did not advance a solution, 
but hesitantly and doubtfully suggested ‘“Tebanus’’ for consid- 
eration.?! Syme, though (of course) he knew that name and 
discussed it, citing it as a parallel, did not refer to Münzer's 
suggestion that it might be the correct reading: he, in fact, 
welcomed ‘‘Tebassus’’ and used it as it stood.?? Shackleton 
Bailey, in his OCT, did not comment, any more than earlier 
editors had. But, being both an editor and a historian, he came 
to distrust it on reflection. In his Cicero's Letters to Atticus the 
apparatus remarks, ''vix sanum," and the translation queries 
*"Tebassus.''?3 | 

Let us first consider the status of these men, which has also 
recently given rise to debate. For a long time, it was univer- 
sally recognised that they were Caesarian veterans (since two 
demonstrably were): older commentators, even if they say lit- 
tle else, agree on this.?^ 

Münzer, dealing with the names separately over a long span 
of time, in his contributions to RE, unfortunately introduced 
confusion. The first was M. Cassius Scaeva: Münzer gives the 
facts, including a sling bullet that attests him as a primus pilus 
at the siege of Perusia (41/40), but makes no further comment. 
A decade later, writing about C. Fuficius Fango, he seems to 
bave momentarily forgotten the sling bullet and, in an unusual 
example of wild aberration, interprets Cicero to mean that all 
the men named are senators—no doubt because the man he 


21 Münzer, RE, s.v. Tebassus. 

22 Syme, JRS 27 (1937) 128 = RP 32. He gives no parallel for the suffix 
in a Latin nomen, so we can assume there is none. He argues that Cicero picks 
the name because it is so unusual. This is in fact unlikelv. Cicero's thoughts, in 
this instance, were not on fine points of language. Not only are the two cog- 
nomina that follow perfectly good Latin, but, had he wanted to, he could have 
made a good linguistic point by writing ‘‘Fuficios’’ rather than ‘‘Fangones.”” 

23 However, the name suggested by Münzer (whom he cites) is twice mis- 
printed as Tebenus. (This should be corrected.) Shackleton Bailey does not try 
to emend. 

24 E.g., Orelli-Baiter, Onomasticon Tullianum (1838), s.vv. Tyrrell-Purser 
(V? [1915] 266), in this instance, knew a great deal more and give most of the 
proper references for Scaeva and Fango; they cannot parallel the name 
'""Tebassus'" and know nothing about such a character, but do not query the 
text. 
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was then treating ended up by being one. Finally, however, the 
mature scholar, treating ''Tebassus'' a generation later, si- 
lently corrected that astonishing error.?5 

Syme, as we have seen, shows no knowledge of the ‘‘Tebas- 
sus" article. He attacks the early Münzer's aberration (un- 
aware of the recantation) and rightly argues that there is no 
need to regard the men as senators.?5 Indeed, as we have seen, 
the evidence shows (and Münzer at one time knew it and later 
again remembered) that one of the men cannot be one, at the 
time of Cicero's letter. Shackleton Bailey calls the men ‘‘prof- 
iteers in confiscated property''—and there can be no doubt 
that this is the only correct interpretation of the context. 
'""Tebassus'" should not be sought among Caesar's new 
senators. Though no doubt wealthy (as Scaeva was?’), he need 
not have been at all eminent. 

In the light of this, let us again look at the text. We have seen 
that a moment's reflection suggests that the form ‘“Tebassus”’ 
is most unlikely to be correct. Once we accept the probability 
of corruption, and the certainty that we need not look for a 
widely known character, Münzer's Tebanus looks better than 
he himself apparently thought. As he noted, a Teibana is at- 
tested at Amiternum, no doubt still under the Republic.?? En- 
riched by Caesar, the family will have had to wait for political 
advancement while nursing its wealth. It may again be due to 
the imperfection of our record; but success, once attested, 
seems to be brilliant. A Tebanus, still from the same area of 
Italy, reaches prominence as quaestor of Claudius and can- 
didatus Augustorum as far as the praetorship, his last recorded 
office. He presumably died soon after this, for such a career is 
unlikely to end at this point; but he had time to forge important 


25 See RE, s.v. Cassius 87 (1899); Fuficius 5 (1910); Tebassus (1934): this, his 
final opinion, declares them to be ‘‘zu Ansehen und Reichtum gelangten und 
deshalb auch jetzt zu fürchtenden" men. There may well be an implication of 
fear in Cicero's statement. For the bullet, see ILLRP 1116a. 

26 Syme, loc. cit. He does not cite the sling bullet, which (as we saw) is the 
decisive refutation. 

27 Scaeva's wealth is attested by Arr. 13.23.3 (331.3 SB): cf. Shackleton 
Bailey's remarks in the commentary ad loc. 

28 Münzer, RE, s.v. Tebanus, referring to CIL I? 1877. The spelling Bretty 
well assures a Republican date. 
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family connections, obscure to us in detail.?? The wealth of a 
Caesarian veteran proved a suitable beginning for this story of 
the rise of a local family. Münzer, once more, was right.?? 

But perhaps not entirely. He did not say (in the short space 
at his disposal) why he hesitated in proposing the emendation. 
But in fact, it leaves a difficult corruption to be accounted for, 
an unlikely ending (-assus) to be invented. Not that anything is 
impossible in the kind of tradition we have; but perhaps we can 
do better. Let us ask: can we be sure that there were precisely 
three names listed here? Straight after his reference to the 
Sestullian fundus, Cicero presents us with a list of four men of 
a higher class. What if there had been four names in the first 
list? 

Once we ask the question, an obvious possibility offers: why 
not read Te(banos), Bassos, Scaeuas, Fangones? The disap- 
pearance of banos before Bassos would cause little surprise 
even in a tradition of much higher quality. And the putative 
Bassus turns out to be a worth-while acquisition. Unfortu- 
nately, the (prima facie) most obvious candidate for identifi- 
cation, the mulio P. Ventidius Bassus, will have to be 
excluded: Cicero and his correspondents never use the cog- 
nomen, but refer to him as (P.) Ventidius. But there is another 
Bassus in Cicero's correspondence—a minor character whom, 
as so often, editors have tried to eliminate, even though the 
name as such is above reproach: it is easily forgotten how little 
we know about the minor characters in our drama. Cicero, in 


23 See CIL IX 3602 and 4518, identified long ago by Mommsen. The identifi- 
cation is acceptable, but not inevitable: the one who did not advance beyond a 
decemvirate may be the father of the other. Mommsen also noted the onomas- 
tic connection with a daughter of Herodes Atticus, a century later. 

3° There may be technical support for his suggestion. I do not want to get 
involved in the debate on the i5th-century manuscripts of the Letters, but it 
may be worth observing (for whatever it is worth) that b, d and s spell the name 
with rh (see Shackleton Bailey's apparatus, p. 3 above). If this records any 
genuine tradition (it can hardly be a ‘‘learned conjecture"), it would support an 
original ‘‘Thebanos”’ in that part of the tradition—an inevitable corruption of 
Tebanos. (With ‘‘Tebassos’’ as such, a Boeotian connection is by no means 
obvious.) Cf. (e.g.) Varro, RR 3.1.6, where tebas and tebae appear with the 
intrusive A, even though Varro has actually told us that the words were pro- 
nounced sine afflatu. The name ‘‘Thebanius”’ in fact occurs (see Schulze, LE 
531), but is not in point here. 
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referring to him,?! displays irony and not (as here) bitterness. 
But his moods change quickly, and by mid-June of 44, in the 
playful style of the letters to Trebatius, the tone could well be 
different. Nor must we forget that Cicero was on a perfectly 
friendly social footing with many Caesarians—and that his cor- 
respondent, C. Trebatius Testa, was himself one. The Bassus 
there referred to, from Cicero's tone almost certainly a 
nouveau riche and alluded to as a gourmet (or gourmand? ), 
could well have made his bundle in Caesar's auctions. He need 
no longer be emended away. It is possible, indeed, that he also 
had literary ambitions.?? If so, once more, we need not be 
surprised that we hear nothing further about them. 


E. BADIAN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


31 Cic. Fam. 7.20.3 (333.3 SB). 

32 See Art. 12.5.2 (242.2 SB): a Lucilius Bassus. It has been suggested that 
he should be emended into a character in the poet Lucilius, but this is not 
necessary, especially since that character (like the presumed author whom our 
text furnishes) is also unknown from any other reference: it would be emend- 
ing ignotum to ignotum—or ignotius, if we are prepared to accept identifica- 
tion with the gourmet Bassus, as the text stands. 


PROFESSOR RICHARDSON AND THE 
OTHER CAMPUS 


The first of Professor Richardson's recent ‘‘topographical 
notes" seeks to identify the campus minor mentioned by 
Catullus (55.3) as the area between the Amnis Petronia and the 
Capitoline.! He devotes a long footnote at the end to an article 
of my own,? the conclusions of which he represents as follows: 


T. P. Wiseman ..... has recently identified the dA44o 
xediov of Strabo with the campus minor of Catullus 55.3 
and both of these with an *'*extended"' Circus Flaminius, 
the southern and western stretches of the Campus from the 
Euripus (overflow channel) from the baths of Agrippa to 
the Tiber. 


Refuting these identifications with three counter-arguments, 
he concludes: ‘‘The whole case collapses on examination.” 

- On the first point, the identification of Catullus’ campus with 
Strabo's zediov, all I had said was this:? 


Festus (Paulus) 117L refers to a Campus Martialis on the 
Caelian, where the Equirria in honour of Mars were held 
on Feb. 27 and March 14 if the Campus Martius—their | 
usual venue—happened to be flooded; Ovid Fasti 3.522 
also refers to this, but does not give the Caelian campus its 
name. That could be the ‘‘lesser campus’’ Catullus refers 
to, but clearly not the dA4o nediov of Strabo, which was 
next to the Campus Martius. 


I repeat, ‘‘clearly not". 

On the second point, the identification of Strabo's zediov 
with an “‘extended Circus Flaminius” reaching to the Tiber 
bend, the misunderstanding may be due to a lack of clarity on 
my part. Following Coarelli's demonstration of the course of 
the Euripus north-westwards from the baths of Agrippa to the 


! L. Richardson, jr., ‘Two Topographical Notes: (1) Catullus 55.3," AJP 
101 (1980) 53-55. 

? jbid. 55 n. 3; T. P. Wiseman, ‘‘Strabo on the Campus Martius: 5.3.8. 
c236,'"' Liverpool Classical Monthly 4.7 (July 1979) 129-34. 

3 op. cit. 130. i 
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Tiber bend,^ and his insistence on Castagnoli's observation 
that all the area to the south-west of it shows practically the 
same orientation as the Circus Flaminius,’ I argued that ‘‘the 
Circus Flaminius area was extended along this line towards the 
north-west at least by the second century B.C.," and ''Ag- 
rippa's Euripus formed a boundary that cut off the main Cam- 
pus Martius from the south-western strip which was oriented 
along a line from the Circus Flaminius to the Tarentum.''$ 

I do not believe that the Circus Flaminius itself ever ex- 
tended much, if at all, beyond S. Salvatore in Campo (temple 
of Mars?); the case is argued in an article in PBSR to which I 
referred,? though Professor Richardson evidently did not con- 
sult it, and the sketch-plan on p. 134 should have made it clear 
how limited I imagine the area of the Circus Flaminius to have 
been. Streets and buildings on the alignment of the Circus, as 
Castagnoli and Coarelli observe, are what gives the whole 
south-western strip of the Campus Martius its unity, and it was 
in the context of that idea that I summed up with the phrase 
Professor Richardson misunderstood: ‘‘the ällo mediov .. 
must be that south-western strip, the ‘extended’ Circus 
Flaminius, bounded by the theatres of Balbus and Pompey and 
the Euripus of Agrippa." '? 

In neither of its particulars, therefore, does the case refuted 
by Professor Richardson correspond with the one put forward 
by myself. The moral of the story is evidentlv this, that schol- 
ars should take care to write clearly and read carefully. 


* * * 


What of the substantive issue? Professor Richardson was 
mainly concerned with Catullus; his two campuses are divided 
by the Amnis Petronia, running north-east to south-west. I was 


4 F, Coarelli, “Il Campo Marzio occidentale: storia e topografia, MEFR(A) 
89 (1977) 807-46, at pp. 819f., 830-37. 

5 ibid. 808-14; F. Castagnoli, ‘‘II Campo Marzio nell’ antichità,” MAL series 
8.1 (1948) 93-193, at p. 148. 

6 op. cit. (n. 2 above) 131. 

TT. P. Wiseman, "Two Questions on the Circus Flaminius," PBSR 44 
(1976) 44-47, at p. 45f.—amending the argument in ''The Circus Flaminius,” 
PBSR 42 (1974) 3-26, at p. 8. 

8 op. cit. 131. 
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mainly concerned with Strabo; my two campuses are divided 
by the Euripus, running south-east to north-west. Since the 
Euripus is Agrippan, it is possible that we are both right, he for 
the late Republic and I for the early Empire. That would be a 
pleasing conclusion, but I find I cannot believe it. 

Wherever the Amnis Petronia ran, it was evidently not sig- 
nificant enough in the second and first centuries B.C. to affect 
the orientation of the streets and buildings in the south and 
west of the Campus Martius. Professor Richardson says its 
middle course ‘must have been” the watercourse under Via S. 
Marco, which he infers was culverted before 81 B.C.;? I as- 
sumed in 1974 that its lower course was the great cloaca run- 
ning south-west from below Piazza Mattei, which was evi- 
dently culverted by the second century B.C.!? In fact, no-one 
can be sure where the stream was at which magistrates on their 
way to the Campus had to take the auspices before they 
crossed it. 

Our only authority for the Amnis Petronia and the auspicium 
peremne is Festus 296L. It seems to me likely that his source 
was reporting conditions as they were before the second- 
century triumphatores started building their monumenta, and 
that by Catullus' time the amnis had long been underground. 
Even if the auspices were still taken at the point below which it 
ran, an invisible culverted stream could be no more than a 
ritual boundary. I cannot believe that in the actual urban land- 
scape of Catullus’ day it could have marked off a ‘‘greater’’ 
from a ''lesser'' campus. 

That is why I am tempted by the possibility that Catullus was 
referring to the Campus Martialis on the Caelian. Professor 
Richardson dismisses the idea as preposterous,!! and he may 
be right. But if so, we still do not know what the campus mi- 
nor Was. 


T. P. WISEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 


? op. cit. (n. 1 above) 54: inference from Cic. Rosc. Amer. 18, 132. 

10 See n. 7 above. The cloaca is described by P. Narducci, Sulla fognatura 
della città di Roma (Rome 1889) 36f. 

!! op. cit. 53, without argument. The idea goes back at least as far as Scaliger 
(R. Ellis, A Commentary on Catullus (Oxford 1889] 189), and I defend it in 
detail in ‘Looking for Camerius: The Topography of Catullus 55," PBSR 48 
(1980), forthcoming. 
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LEONARDO TARAN. Academica: Plato, Philip of Opus and the 
Pseudo-Platonic Epinomis. Philadelphia, American Philosophical 
Society, 1975. Pp. viii + 416. $20.00 (Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, 107) 


This authoritative and trenchant study of a difficult topic, by one of 
the chief authorities in the field, is an event to be welcomed. The 
Epinomis has not, indeed, been totally starved of attention in recent 
years (Tarán's bibliography covers 13 pages), but the available evi- 
dence against its Platonic authorship, and for its distinctive 
philosophical position, has never hitherto been assembled and looked 
at with proper comprehensiveness and objectivity. This Tarán has 
now done. l 

His work has two parts. First, five chapters in which he discusses 
questions of authorship, structure, doctrine and influence; then the 
text itself, with full critical apparatus and extensive notes. He begins, 
in chapter 1, by surveying the ancient evidence for and against au- 
thenticity, tracing the persistent tradition against Platonic authorship 
and in favor of Philip of Opus, reputedly Plato's ‘literary executor.’ 
Proclus, for instance, who’s not otherwise noted for his critical acu- 
men in this area, pours scorn on the notion that the work could be by 
Plato (In Remp. II 134, Sff.). Then, however, Tarán turns effectively 
to demolishing previous arguments of modern scholars against au- 
thenticity based on considerations of style (e.g., Heidel, F. Müller, 
Theiler, G. Müller, and most recently, in 1966, H. Lier). Again and 
again Tarán is able to show that a given usage or turn of phrase is not 
after all unplatonic. He bases his own objections to Platonic author- 
ship on the much firmer ground of the misunderstanding or contradic- 
tion of Platonic doctrines, such as the placing of astronomy above 
dialectic as the supreme object of study, the rejection of the Ideas, the 
introduction of a fifth element, aether, between fire and air, and the 
elaborate theory of daemons inhabiting the three middle elements. 

That settled, Tarán turns to consider what purpose the author of the 
Epinomis may have had in composing it. Either, he suggests, 
genuinely mistaking the nature of the promise made by Plato at the 
end of the Laws, or affecting to, the author proposes to outline the 
nature of the higher education proper for members of the Nocturnal 
Council, using this as an opportunity to push his own version of 
Platonism. 

In chapter 2, Tarán surveys the structure of the work, dividing it 
into sections and showing at each point both how the author is utilis- 
ing (though often misunderstanding) doctrines or formulations of 
Plato, particularly from the Republic, Timaeus and Laws. His study of 
the theogony and zoogony passage, 980C-988E, I found particularly 
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enlightening. For instance, the author of the E. does not quite know 
how to take Plato’s myth of the creation of the world in the Timaeus. 
Though he plumps in fact for the eternity of the world, he rather 
uncomfortably offers the alternative that it may just exist for a very 
long time, sufficient for its full development. It is an interesting indi- 
cation (along with the controversy on the subject between Aristotle on 
the one hand and Speusippus and Xenocrates on the other) that Plato 
did not choose to make himself clear on this point to the more 
literal-minded among his immediate successors. 

In general, the E. propounds a cosmic religion, envisaging no im- 
material or supracosmic realm. The mathematical sciences, then, as 
presented in the final portion of the work, are not viewed as prepara- 
tory to dialectic or to a vision of the realm of Ideas, but are the su- 
preme science, the perfect tool for the understanding of the cosmos. 

In his third chapter, Tarán turns to the character of the prime sus- 
pect, Philip of Opus. He gives us first a full collection of the tes- 
timonia relative to his life and works, and then considers what we can 
derive from this evidence. Certainly, Philip's chief preoccupation 
seems to have been astronomy, and the mathematical sciences in 
general, all of which accords very well with the contents of the E. Yet 
Tarán maintains an admirably scholarly caution. We can attain proba- 
bility in this matter, but not certainty. All we can say is that the E. is 
not by Plato, and that it emanates from the Old Academy. 

In chapter 4, therefore, Tarán turns to a survey of the rest of the Old 
Academics, including the early Aristotle, to see if any clues or points 
of contact emerge. He shows, first, that none of the arguments for 
dependence ofthe author of the E. on Aristotle are really cogent, such 
agreements as there are being adequately explained by their common 
background in the Academy. The systems of Speusippus and Xeno- 
crates are then briefly examined, and shown to be in various respects 
incompatible with the doctrines of the E. 

À final chapter of this first part surveys the influence of the E. on 
later Platonism, where it was generally taken as genuine (except, as 
we have seen, by Proclus in the 5th Cent. A.D.). As a source for 
Platonist daemonology and cosmic religion, it had considerable influ- 
ence throughout the Middle Platonic period, and later. 

The second part of the work consists of the text and notes. This is 
not the place, I think, for detailed critique of the text, but I found it 
very soundly based, and the notes full and judicious. Tarán has been 
able to profit from the editorial activity of recent years, especially that 
of É. Des Places, with whom, however, he is frequently in disagree- 
ment. Tarán, indeed, is an enthusiastic polemicist. His survey of pre- 
vious scholarship, both in Part I and in the notes to his text, is strewn 
with corpses. Harold Cherniss, I think, is the only one to escape more 
or less unscathed. Whether his will prove to be the last word on the 
problem of the Epinomis remains to be seen, but it is fair to say that 
this will be the definitive book on the subject for some time. 

This substantial work (actually completed in 1971), as well as vari- 
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ous subsequent articles, is, I believe, leading up to a full-scale study of 
the Old Academy by Tarän, a work badly needed, and to which this 
reviewer looks forward with vivid interest, and not a little personal 
apprehension. 


JOHN DILLON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Philodemus, On Methods of Inference. Edited with Translation and 
Commentary by P. H. DE Lacy and E. A. DE Lacy. Revised 
Edition with the Collaboration of M. Gigante, F. L. Auricchio, 
A. T. Guerra. Naples, Bibliopolis, 1978. Pp. 230 (La Scuola di 
Epicuro, vol. 1) 


This is a new edition of the book first published in 1941 as no. 10 of 
the Philological Monographs of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, and reviewed in this periodical by the late E. Kapp.! It has been 
thoroughly revised, and in particular the text has been reedited on the 
basis of a fresh examination of the papyrus, in which the editors have 
had the cooperation of Prof. Gigante and some of his team at Naples. 
It is, in fact, the first full edition of this work to 5e based on a direct 
examination of the papyrus. The editio princeps (by T. Gomperz, 
1865) was founded on the Oxford and Naples apegrapha and all sub- 
sequent work up to and including the 1941 edition was based on this. 
As one might expect, the text has been greatly improved. In many 
places new and (presumably) authentic readings have been introduced 
and in others, where the condition of the papyrus is too bad to yield a 
true reading, the evidence has sufficed to expel some of the more 
far-fetched conjectural restorations. Yet the editors do not appear to 
have made the fullest possible use of their opportunity. While many 
conjectures have been relegated to the apparatus criticus, others have 
been allowed to remain, including some of which the editors them- 
selves admit that they are far from certain (e.g. at IX 9-30; cf. n. 35 on 
p. 101). Sometimes they retain part of an earlier restoration and dis- 
card the rest, e.g. they keep Philippson's restoration of VIII 19-21 but 
reject that of VIII 16-19. In such cases the grounds of their decision 
are not always made clear, and in general the evidence of the papyrus 
is not presented as systematically as it should be. Doubtful letters are 
marked by dots, but the apparatus criticus does not always record 
what can actually be seen in the papyrus or the apographa; this hap- 
pens even in places where the present editors apparently claim to read 
fewer letters than Philippson (e.g. XXIV 29), or where alternative 
restorations have been proposed, as at II 20, VII 30 or XI 7f. (in the last 
case we are not even told of the rejected reading, although it was 
the one adopted in the 1941 edition). So the reader is deprived of the 


! AJP 68 (1947) 320-25 = Ausgewühlte Schriften (Berlin 1968) 285-90. 
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information he needs to assess earlier conjectures or as a basis for 
further work of his own, and left with the uneasy feeling that what he 
is offered is a slightly capricious revision of the vulgate with the help 
of the papyrus, rather than a truly critical edition built up on the 
primary sources. 

Naturally there are many places at which one may feel doubts about 

the editors’ choice of text or interpretation. The examples I have 
picked out are those about which I feel that I have something positive 
to say at the time of writing. 
- Chapter 5 column III line 7 xai] a?xv[oí gives a weak sense (Gom- 
perz, the author of the supplement, printed a question-mark after the 
kai), and the editors’ attempt to explain the passage (p. 94 n. 15) is 
unconvincing. Perhaps tozjadt[a would solve the problem. 

* 5 III 22: D's translation of this sentence, '" Therefore the inference 
will not be cogent that men in unperceived places are mortal, or that 
those others, who are similar in all other respects but differ in respect 
to mortality, are in this respect also like men among us'' (p. 94), is 
meaningless. If we want to make sense of their reading, we should 
have to find room for éoxep or something like it, either before or in 
place of otdé]. This is one of the places where we really need more 
precise information, not only about the letters preserved in the 
papyrus, but about their position in the line. 

8 VI 28 xer[obévrels norótnti nal pjanaliod|on onulerwodueba, ''In 
reliance on a deceptive quality we will make an inference." Two 
things need saying to this. (1) Since the papyrus (in D's transcription) 
reads MEISI  ]Z, and the apographa HEIC (N) or HEK (O), we 
ought to write xac|[6évreks (cf. Philippson RA.M. 64,1909,5). (2) 
napanaisiy does not mean ‘‘deceive’”” but ‘‘err’’ (cf. XXXII 31). If we 
keep the word, we must read zapazaíovteg or, if the repetition of the 
nominative plural participle is thought objectionable, raparaôvrax. 
Note also that our papyrus, like other Herculanean papyri, uses C for 
sigma; to transcribe it as X is to falsify the record. 

13 VIII 22: the first clause must be hypothetical; éx[ei] would have 
to mean "since, as they say ..., but Gomperz’ ei gives a much 
better sense. If the extra letters are needed to fill out the line, perhaps 
el(nep will do. 

14 IX 30ff. éo[repn }uévov [tov] áxoctrjua [vo[c ne lpuxkôlr loc [é]xi rod 
Kabai|peiv ta ueyé0n, [no] ax Aaciolvé t "[civ]a: tod gafivo ]uévov: I do 
not see how this can mean ‘‘Exempt from the principle that for the 
most part distance decreases magnitudes, which are many times 
greater than their appearance’’; do the editors want to read y óvra for 
t '[c?v]ai? If we keep the text they print, zegokótoc governs kaÜaïperv 
but not efvar, whose subject must be #Arov in line 28 (if that is the right 
restoration; the word has been completely lost in the papyrus). The 
sentence would then mean, ‘But the sun, having intense brilliance, if 
we discount its distance whose nature it is in general to reduce mag- 
nitudes, is many times greater than its appearance." My interpreta- 
tion may necessitate changes in the text of IX 20ff., but this passage is 
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so corrupt that its restoration, taken from Philippson, is very uncer- 
tain, as the editors admit (p. 101 n. 35). 

15 X 32 (cf. p. 103 n. 41): éxzoici here means ‘‘it is possible"; cf. 
LSJ s.v. IV 2. In the following sentence (line 38f.) xa | [paA4ay]jv éni tò 
ueiCov 5j toëllarrov should be translated ‘‘change to greater or smaller 
size," not ‘‘to a greater or lesser brilliance.’’ Philodemus seems to be 
arguing that light-sources on earth do not appear to diminish in size 
with distance (cf. Lucr. 5.567ff.). The first clause of the sentence (to 
toDAattov) is a statement and only the last clause is a rhetorical ques- 
tion. : 

26 XIX 1-2 azo dé to yevikoó Kai nAgiotoic Óv|voc mapaxoAovbobytoc. 
Here there is no doubt about the papyrus reading, but óvcoc can 
hardly be right. Perhaps it is a scribal error for odo1, under the influ- 
ence of zapaxoloëbovyrocs and of toh évtoc two lines earlier. 

27 XIX 11: iféxrifecGa: is taken as passive, there would be no need 
to suppose that Bromios was repeating Zeno's exposition of the Stoic 
arguments. 

40 XXIV 31 rexepa[oué]vov tt ur nap’ étepov: translate, ‘‘a limited 
thing not limited by something else,’’ not ‘‘something not bounded by 
something else." 

43 XXVI 33: dvaipeioÜai seems to be middle, in the sense ''accept 
(a view, etc)," cf. LSJ s.v. B II 2. The clause ther means, ‘‘So that he 
will not in all cases require a large number of instances in order to 
accept an inference.” | 

48 XXXI 24f.: should we read xatå | [rô]v (xat' dvaoxevrv) tpónov? 
The omission could be due to haplography. 

53 XXXV 16-20: there are two objections to D's z[z]pi[o |S]@xévar—a 
hazardous conjecture, as they themselves admit: it is difficult to see 
the point of the xepr- (it would have to mean ''lead round” or ‘‘lead 
by a circuitous route’’) and the infinitive égelulpeily gives a 
harsh, if not impossible, construction. For once Philippson's text, 
7 [e jpi[c | óe]oxévar —ées[v]pó [vrec would seem to be preferable, unless 
the letter-traces in the papyrus render it impossible. Unfortunately the 
reader is not told exactly what the papyrus contains, or even that 
Philippson conjectured éeeopóvtec. 

The footnotes to the translation have been expanded since the first 
edition, especially by references to more recent secondary literature, 
but still fall short of a proper commentary. The “supplementary es- 
says," which now include the greater part of the material formerly 
printed as introductory matter, have been rewritten to incorporate the 
results of subsequent research, but contain little that is substantially 
new. The most noticeable difference is in the tone: statements in the 
first edition which may have seemed provocative or controversial 
have been removed or modified (e.g. the suggestion that Virgil may 
have been influenced by Philodemus p. 6, now p. 150f.).2 This cau- 
tious approach is most marked in the last essay, on the logical con- 


? The foreword of the first edition, to which Kapp (p. 323f.) took particular 
exception, has been discarded altogether. 
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troversies between the Epicureans and other schools, where the 
texts on which the argument is based are paraphrased rather than 
analysed. Inevitably, important questions remain unasked. Phi- 
lodemus is taken largely at his own valuation, although a system of 
inference which can accommodate such propositions as ‘‘There is 
motion, therefore there is void’’ or ‘‘The sun is as large as it appears'' 
would seem, on the face of it, to be open to criticism. What we miss 
most of all is a systematic analysis of the terms he uses, of which 
dvackevy is perhaps the most puzzling. It ought to denote a method of 
refuting or testing inferences, and the editors sometimes write of it in 
this way (e.g. on p. 215). But Philodemus often writes as if it were a 
method of establishing an inference. He also claims that the validity of 
6 Kat’ ávaokeurv tpônoc is somehow dependent on the validity of his 
own analogical method, implying that both were essentially empirical 
modes of inference. But Sextus leaves no doubt that in the Stoic view 
inference from signs, if it was to be probative, must be analytic; in 
such a process the empirical collection of data would only be a pre- 
liminary stage. It looks as if Philodemus may have misrepresented, 
and perhaps misunderstood, his opponents, and his evidence must be 
used with caution. 

To conclude, a word must be said about the layout of the new 
edition. In 1941, the Greek text and English translation were printed 
on facing pages and the lineation of the papyrus was retained. This 
time the text, accompanied by the apparatus criticus, is printed sepa- 
rately and followed by the translation with its footnotes. The Greek 
text is printed continuously, the lines of the papyrus being indicated 
by vertical strokes and every fifth line numbered by exponent figures 
in the text. The first of these changes could perhaps be defended, but 
at least the columns and lines of the papyrus should have been indi- 
cated in the translation; the division into chapters newly introduced 
into this edition is no substitute, useful though it is in other ways. The 
second is quite indefensible. It has resulted in the text being broken up 
by irrelevant insertions, often to the point of illegibility; it makes it 
very difficult to match up the text and apparatus, and almost impossi- 
ble to visualise the papyrus. The same layout is found in other vol- 
umes of the series in which this edition has appeared and may have 
been decided on by its director and publisher; but I would strongly 
urge them to reconsider their policy. The convention of printing 
papyrus texts in the original lineation is not an arbitrary one but a 
logical response to the peculiar difficulties of editing such texts. 

The present edition has an index of Greek words, but the bibliogra- 
phy and general index of the first edition have been omitted. 

I noticed one wrong reference: on p. 164 n. 15, for "RE" read 
"Philologische Wochenschrift.” 


H. B. GOTTSCHALK 
LEEDS UNIVERSITY 
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D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY, ed. Cicero: Epistulae ad Familiares. 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1977. 2 vols. Pp. xii + 
541, x + 630. $44.50 each (Cambridge Classical Texts and Com- 
mentaries, 16-17) 


To accompany the author's standard edition of the Epistulae ad 
Atticum, we now have all of the ad Familiares in two splendid vol- 
umes. The text marks an advance over all previous editions. The 
comprehensive commentary will, in almost all respects, replace the 
pertinent sections of Tyrrell and Purser.! The convenience of the 
reader is served throughout: each volume contains indices, concor- 
dances, and addenda (corrections, afterthoughts, and bibliography to 
late 1976). A good map of s. Anatolia might have been included in vol. 
I, the better to follow Cicero's proconsular campaigns and peregrina- 
tions. (The most useful maps known to me for such purpose are #II 
[Asia Minor] and £III [Cilicia] in A. H. M. Jones’ Cities of the East- 
ern Roman Provinces? [1971].) 

Economic constraints forbade including a translation, which Pen- 
guin has issued in two separate volumes.? The sheer variety of this 
collection demands more of the translator's sense of style than do the 
letters to Atticus. SB has done well, capturing the stiff formalism of 
Cicero's letters to App. Claudius Pulcher, his warmth in addressing 
Tiro, and the husband's varying (and increasingly disaffected) moods 
when writing to wife Terentia. This reviewer can affirm the utility of 
these Penguins as teaching tools: introductions, select notes and bib- 
liography, glossary, maps, and concordance assist the reader of this 
lucid translation. 

To establish his text, SB has consulted significant recent works (U. 
Moricca's Paravia text [1950]; M. Demmel’s Cologne diss. [1962] on 
the letters to Paetus in Bk. 9; D. Nardo's edition of Bk. 12 [1966]), 
reviewed the older standard editions, and examined anew the major 
MSS. SB's Introduction clarifies the relationship of the best MS, the 
Carolingian Codex Mediceus (M), to other MSS. The editor shows, 
with lists of representative variants, that for Bks. 1-8, M is indeed the 
primary witness.? SB thus confirms what L. Mendelssohn (who re- 
ported M fully) had established in his great edition of 1893. What is 
new is SB's convincing demonstration—continuing the work of Con- 


IR. Y. Tyrrell and L.C. Purser, The Correspondence of Cicero 
(1904— 1933)—henceforth T-P. I refer, for comparison, to Purser's 1901 OCT 
edition of the Fam.—-not the best text, but certainly the most widely used. I 
cite the Fam. and the Att. thus: 20 (1.9).26 — SB #20 (Vulgate Bk. 1, letter 9) 
section 26. 

? Letters to Friends, 2 vols. (1978). The current (7/80) price is $5.95 each. 
Penguin vol. I contains letters 1-247; the Cambridge edition breaks at 173; 
Penguin vol. II also contains a translation of the QFr. and Brut. 

3 For additional comment on M's readings, see SB's '"Mumpsimus- 
Sumpsimus,"' Ciceroniana n.s. 1 (1973 [1976]) 3f. 
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stans, Moricca, and others—that for Bks. 9-16, M is authoritative but 
may be supplemented by another tradition best represented by a 
1Sth-century Parisian MS (V). SB's text is conservative. Thus, at 213 
(15.18).2 (‘‘ ‘ubi igitur’ inquies ‘philosophia’? tua quidem in culina, 
mea molesta est." ), SB supports the simplicity of the reading mea 
molesta est (against a variety of less than elegant conjectures) by 
reference to Catullus 10.33-34. Emendations are carefully explained 
(see I, 466; why scriba is a corruption of servo at 128 [5.20].2). Sen- 
sitivity to scribal practice produces notes of general value for Latin 
texts (I, 468: scribal treatment of Roman numerals). Above all, a 
profound knowledge of Ciceronian usage and historical context ena- 
bles fine discrimination in textual matters. Two examples from one 
locus (20 [1.9].26): SB explains why Ciceronian usage demands, as 
Ernesti proposed, the preposition in ‘‘ (in) quibus aequitatem tuam 
non potui non probare’’; in what follows, informed knowledge of 
circumstances requires ''felicitate (not facilitate) quadam vellem con- 
sequi potuisses." This text contains a sufficient number of correc- 
tions, emendations, and new readings to render citation of earlier 
texts hazardous. Indeed, confusion may ensnare the reader who 
employs SB's translation without reference to his text. 

The apparatus is lean; conjectures and emendations with minimal or 
no manuscript authority are rarely admitted. The result is a less in- 
teresting (and entertaining) apparatus, but one that serves the basic 
pürpose: to help the reader appreciate the origins of the printed text. 
The contrast with Purser is favorable: compare, for example, 265 
(7.30).3: maximo meo beneficio est with Purser; perhaps more ty pical, 
contrast I, 161, with Purser's apparatus on 8.5.1 & 9.4-5. 

The correspondence is presented in a modified chronological order. 
In most cases, the sequence can be determined without difficulty 
(exact dates are not always possible; see, e.g., the note on 346 
[12.22]). For many of the commendationes of Bk. 13, the year of 
composition may often be guessed, but sometimes not proven. SB 
usually opts in such instances for a conservative date (see I, 353, on 
13.42f.). The correspondence thus begins in 62 B.C. with 5.1, not 63, 
with 13.76 (cf. Athenaeum 55 [1977] 303). SB places certain groups of 
letters together within the chronological framework. The letters to 
Appius in Bk. 3, from late 53 to mid-50, for example, form a series 
(64-76) followed by another, letters to Caelius Rufus ef invicem (Bk. 
8), May 51 to November 50. What is lost in strict chronological order 
is gained in thematic unity. 

The commentary offers excellent aid in the form of concise expla- 
nation, critical estimate of pertinent scholarship, and judicious quota- 
tion of relevant texts. As for the latter, SB the philologist cannot 
refrain from fresh comment on texts adduced to explain Cicero. The 
diligent reader will discover gems of obiter dicta.^ SB's prefaces to 


* A few examples from vol. I: p. 275: on the meaning of pudor, esp. at 
Terence Adelph. 57 ("pudore et liberalitate"); p. 286: on the appropriate 
translation of the sarcastic couplet about Bibulus at Suet. Iul. 20.2; p. 332: a 
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the letters and historical lemmata do not summarize contents (as is the 
fashion in some editions), but explicate circumstances of composi- 
tion. These prefaces and comments are a satisfactory substitute for 
the ''historical introductions" and appendices contained in T-P and 
W. W. How's much used school edition (Select Letters) vol. II (1926). 
In the introduction of Letters to Atticus, SB said nothing of T-P's 
edition and the silence was noted with disapproval. SB here explicitly 
assesses the value of T-P (I. 25 & nn.) and throughout the commen- 
tary praises when T-P are correct and sensible (e.g., I, 356) and warns 
when T-P lead the reader astray.? This is sound policy. For T-P's 
commentary is indeed “‘still praised and popular," even when, after a 
decade, their treatment of the Aft. rarely deserves citation. 

Herewith some observations on the commentary. The range of the 
present remarks can but dimly reflect the scope and richness of SB's 
own work. i 

1 & 2 (5.1-2): SB explains well the circumstances of Metellus 
Celer’s petulant letter to Cicero and the latter’s reply. On the family 
relationships of these Metelli, see SB's article in AJAH 2 (1977) 148, 
which supports the comment in the Addenda (I, 505). 3 (5.7).1: The 
proconsul Cicero's own dispatches to senate and magistrates (104 & 
105 [15.1-2]; Att. 113 [5.20].4: "nunc publice Romam litteras mittere 
parabam.””) illustrate ‘‘ex litteris tuis quas publice misisti (Pom- 
peius)." 4(5.6): monetary and economic matters are not a particular 
concern of this commentary, but we may note the information C.'s 
letters afford. 4.2: "omnino semissibus magna copia est.” That is, 
money was available at 6 percent in December 62; cf. Att. 90 (4.15).7: 
because of electoral bribery, interest rose from 4 to 8 percent in July 
54. We have thus a range of "prime rates” for worthy borrowers at a 
time (and place) of peace and prosperity (before 63, money was far 
less available: M. Crawford, Roman Rep. Coinage [1974] II, 633f.). 
Cautious men might exact the high rate of 12 percent (Art. 12 
[1.12].1—Jan. 61), lesser folk (common citizens and provincials) 
would pay far more (Z. Yavetz, ‘‘Fluctuations monétaires et condi- 
tion de la plébe,'' Recherches sur les structures sociales [1970] 133£.), 
splendid discussion on Ennius Medea 259-61, 273 Vahlen (quoted and para- 
phrased by Cicero), with critical comment on Jocelyn's treatment of these lines 
(Tragedies of Ennius [19691 118, 358f.); p. 391: on the idiom ut se fert at 81 
(8.4).2 and Sall. Orat. Macer. 22 (129 Maurenbrecher). 

5 Some items of general interest: 4 (5.6).2: on the proper sense of homo 
prudens. 81 (8.4).9: Caelius Rufus on Cicero's sometime adversaries. SB offers 
a better translation and interpretation than T-P and includes a critique of his 
own earlier view (Phil. 105 [1961] 85). 214 (15.17): on T-P's chronology of 
letters 213f. 216 (15.19): on the salutation s.v.b. (= si vales, benest); see also I, 
p. 274. 217 (9.10).2: why T-P's reading ne habeat is not sensible in context; 
read ne (non) habeat. 292 (13.26).1: on construing spero + the present infin- 
tive. 322 (6.15): on the probable historical circumstances of this famous two- 
line missive to L. Minucius Basilus. 
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while extraordinary circumstances would occasion extraordinary 
rates (Att. 426 [16.15].5—Nov. 44). 5 (5.5).2 (to C. Antonius; Dec. 
62): ‘‘nam comperisse me non audeo dicere, ne forte id ipsum verbum 
ponam quod abs te aiunt falso in me solere conferri." SB observes 
that ‘‘comperisse had become a catchword with C.'s enemies, in ref- 
erence to his espionage upon the Catilinarians (Att. 1, 311f.)." The 
reference is to the note on Att. 14 (1.4).5, where Cic. Sull. 12, Acad. 
2.62; [Sall.] in Cic. 3 are cited for comperire. A few notes to illustrate 
SB's observation: Cicero used comperire of the consilia Catilinae in 
orations before senate and people in 63 (1 Car. 10 & 27; 3 Cat. 4), 
whence Sallust's frequent use of the word in B. Cat.: e.g., 14.7 & 
36.2; cf. 22.3: "nobis ea res pro magnitudine parum conperta est’’— 
the latter perhaps intentionally ironic (but denied, on no firm grounds, 
by P. McGushin, B. Cat. Commentary (1977] 155). Cicero continued 
to use comperire in public (Sull. 12 & 26) and private (Fam. 1 [5.2].6, 
as well as 5.2) in 62. At that point came forth sarcastic rejoinders by 
Clodius (Att. 14 [1.4].5) and Caesar (Suet. Iul. 74.2; McDermott, 
Latomus 6 [1947] 173). Nonetheless, years later comperire was 
employed anew by Cicero (Acad. 2.62-63) and his admirer Cassius of 
Parma (Fam. 419 [12.13].1) to evoke the events of 63. 6 (14.4).4: on 
C's informal manumission of his slaves on going into exile; note that C 
was attempting a legal dodge of dubious validity. See, for discussion 
and pertinent texts, J. Crook, Law and Life of Rome (1967) 174f. 
The letters to Lentulus Spinther (Fam. 1.1-9 = SB 12-20) may be 
read as a chronological and topical series: Cicero's perception of 
events at Rome and in the eastern provinces, 56—54. The commentary 
to this series is paradigmatic of the editor's skill in matters historical, 
textual, and bibliographic. The introduction to the series (I, 293) con- 
tains a good précis of Ptolemy Auletes' problems down to Jan. 55. For 
additional background and commentary, see I. Shatzman, Latomus 30 
(1971) 363f. 12 (1.1).4: “nostram fidem omnes, amorem tui absentis 
praesentes tui cognoscent.’’ So reads Purser et al. SB can justify, with 
reference to the Mediceus, '*. .. amorem tu absens, praesentes tui, 
cognoscent." See also ‘“‘Mumpsimus,’’ 7, and the Addenda (1, 505), 
where SB curtly dismisses Büchner's recent defence of the vulgate 
(tui absentis). And fairly so, for while SB had the advantage of au- 
topsy of M, the relevant information was already available in Men- 
delssohn's edition. 13 (1.2).1: ‘‘Id. Ian. in senatu nihil est confectum 
propterea quod dies magna ex parte consumptus est altercatione 
Lentuli consulis et Canini tr. pl." SB has a good note based on 
Mommsen: ‘‘Magistrates and promagistrates did not vote in the Sen- 
ate, but could speak at any point . . . accordingly, altercationes were 
usually between magistrates." For another example, involving a 
tribune and Cicero consul, see Cic. Leg. Agr. 2.79 with 1.26 and 
Mommsen, Str. 3.948. 20 (1.9): This epistle to Spinther on urban 
politics from the conference at Luca to Dec. 54 receives an eleven- 
page commentary. I note SB's convincing explanation of the cir- 
cumstances of composition, cross-references to Ciceronian letters 
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and orations which touch on the many topics mentioned, and assess- 
ment of select bibliography. I add a work unavailable to SB and useful 
for its emphasis on the political events discussed in this letter: R. 
Seager, Pompey. À political biography (1979), esp. ch. 10. ''Histo- 
rians have found much to discuss in this document.” Indeed they 
have and it would be otiose to cite addenda on all points, but a few 
items are worth noticing. 20.2: ‘‘ego te auctore amicissimo ac sapien- 
tissimo et tu me consiliario fortasse non imperitissimo ... usus 
esses.” The translation achieves just the right note of respectful com- 
pliment short of sycophancy (cf. 3 [5.7].3): “I should have found in 
you the wisest and most affectionate of guides, while you would have 
found in me an adviser of experience perhaps not altogether negligi- 
ble." SB aptly compares Att. 363 (14.9).1 (consiliario quidem et 
auctore Vestorio’’), but his comment—~‘‘The auctor initiates, the con- 
siliarius only gives advice —is incomplete. The Ciceronian auctor 
rarely initiates; he lends his prestige and influence (his auctoritas, in 
short) in support of another's action. Thus, in the public sphere, the 
Ciceronian auctor offers cogent support to legislative proposals (e.g. 
Acad. 2.13); when that support includes oratory (and senatorial sen- 
tentiae: prov. cos. 1, 6 Phil. 1), the auctor is, as has been noted, the 
equivalent of a suasor legis: see Planc. 49 & Att. 19 (1.19).4, with 
L. R. Taylor CP 62 (1967) 198, E. Badian, Athenaeum 45 (1977) 233f. 
(cf. Pis. 4, Brut. 106, Leg. 3.34 & 37, 4 Phil. 16). There is little 
distinction between auctor and consiliarius at Att. 363.1 (SB renders 
as ''Vestorius advising and instigating''); Vestorius’ role seems to be 
that of an encouraging business adviser. Auctor et consiliarius is sim- 
ilar to another Ciceronian formulation: auctor atque adiutor (Leg. 
Agr. 2.12, Dom. 66, Sest. 40). At 20.2, Cicero unyokes the pair and 
assigns to Spinther the more potent term—appropriately so, consid- 
ering Spinther's support of C.'s recall from exile: see Red. Pop. 9: 
"adiutores auctores hortatoresque ad me restituendum ita multi fuer- 
unt’’; 15: “P. Lentulo auctore." 5 20.9: Cicero reports Pompeius’ 
meeting at Luca with Caesar, ‘‘qui etiam Ravennae Crassum ante 
vidisset ab eoque in me esset incensus.” SB observes that C.'s com- 
ments ‘‘in no way contradict the testimony of Suetonius ul. 24.1] 
and Plutarch [Caes. 21] that Crassus was present at Luca.” The 
comment is far from superfluous. For many have essayed to prove by 
Cicero's words Crassus’ absence—and this odd debate goes on. See, 
for example, the detailed defence of Crassus' presence in A. M. 
Ward's Crassus (1977) 262f., while J. Jackson, L(iverpool) C(lassical) 
M (onthly) 3 (1978) 175, denies anew Crassus his place at Luca. The 
latter study employs the now familiar method: demanding ambiguity 
of Cicero and assessing at low value the explicit statements of 


$ G. Hinojo Andrés, "El termino ‘auctor’ en Ciceron," Emerita 46 (1978) 
319f., attempts to define auctor in terms of C.'s use of princeps and dux. 
Hinejo Andrés does not discuss the nuances of auctor noted here (which are 
highly pertinent to his exposition): 
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Plutarch and Suetonius, while weighing too heavily (in my view) some 
of Cicero's hysterical assertions about Crassus' collusion with 
Clodius against Pompeius. SB does not refute the argument. He 
merely cites Garzetti’s sensible discussion and (rather shrewdly) 
documents Gelzer's changes of opinion: from disbelief to avowal of 
Crassus' presence at Luca. 20.25: The consul App. Claudius Pulchur 
argued that since he would hold a promagisterial command by S.C. in 
accord with Sulla's lex Cornelia de provinc. ordinand., “legem 
curiatam consuli ferri opus esse, necesse non esse.” Cicero agreed, 
although in 63, he argued differently (Leg. Agr. 2.29f.; see also Leg. 
3.10: magistrates in the ideal republic apparently needed the lex 
curiata). 'This episode is pertinent to our understanding of the nature 
and significance of the /ex curiata after Sulla. SB explains the-topic 
well and cites worthy disputants—Staveley and Magdelain; one may 
add J. J. Nicholls, AJP 88 (1967) 257, and for a summary of recent 
discussion, G. Poma, Gli studi recenti sull'origine della rep. romana 
(1974) 154, to which, add R. Develin, Mnemosyne 30 (1977) 49. 
Staveley believed that the lex curiata concerned only ius auspicii, not 
imperium; à (pro)magistrate might thus war as he wished, but needed 
a lex curiata to claim a triumph. Perhaps so, but SB offers historical 
examples from the Ciceronian era that suggest otherwise and notes 
Div. 2.76: ''Bellicam rem administrari maiores nostri nisi auspicato 
noluerunt; quam multi anni sunt cum bella a proconsulibus et a 
praetoribus administrantur qui auspicia non habent.’’ The latter 
comment, Appius’ opinion, and at least some modern difficulties in 
defining the lex curiata in the late republic reflect, I suggest, the scope 
of Sullan legislation: the lex de provinc. ordinand. omitted the lex 
curiata in defining the office of the promagistrate (Wissowa seems to 
have interpreted the texts in similar fashion: RE 2 [1896] col. 2583). 
That omission may argue haste in the drafting of legislation or suggest 
that Sulla did indeed envision 8 praetors and 2 consuls going directly 
from their imperium domi to an imperium militare in one of 10 prov- 
inces.? The omission also surely suggests the declining significance of 
the lex curiata by Sulla's time. 

22 (5.12): to Lucceius the would-be historian. SB's introduction 
includes a succinct note on Lucceii in Cicero and Asconius; the com- 
mentary is informative on historiography in the Hellenistic Roman 
world. On the intellectual and rhetorical background of the historio- 
graphic concerns ofthis letter, see now T. P. Wiseman's essays, Clio's 
Cosmetics (1979), esp. chapters 3 & 10. 22.2: “tu quoque item 
civilem coniurationem ab hostilibus externisque bellis seiungeres."' 
The distinction bellum externum/civile is one which C's public re- 
marks did much to emphasize. See P. Jal, La guerre civile à Rome 
(1963) 34. 22.10: "conficiam commentarios rerum omnium’’ On the 


? And thus (presumably) the promagistrate would need no separate act of 
investiture (the /. curiata). On this old controversy, see H. H. Scullard, From 
the Gracchi to Nero* (1976) 85 & 420; U. Laffi, Athenaeum 45 (1967) 182-84. 
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commentarius as a genre and on certain Latin epistles (including this 
one) so viewed, see R. E. A. Palmer's ‘‘Tre lettere in cerca di 
storico," RFIC (1971) 385f. 40f. (16.13f.): Cicero's correspondence to 
an ailing Tiro on the eve of manumission, on or about 28 April 53. S. 
Treggiari now amends her discussion in Roman Freedmen (1969) 216, 
cf. 254, and argues that Tiro was convalescing at Formiae, while C. 
was at Cumae (already assumed by SB). Treggiari suggests, on the 
basis of 43 (16.10).2, that C. planned to have Pompeius preside over 
Tiros manumission: LCM 2 (1977) 67f. 63 (13.1).2: "me habuit 
suorum defensorum et amicorum fere principem."' The authoritative 
M has me me, hence Mendelssohn's meme. SB comments: ‘‘meme, 
admissible in Vatinius [255 (5.9).1, where M has meme], should not be 
tolerated here. . ..'" But if C. could use the emphatic tete at Tusc. 
2.63 (“tum non modo tete viceris — with good manuscript authority: 
see Dougan's 1905 edition), why not meme here? See the important 
discussion of S. Timpanaro, ‘I pronomi raddoppiati meme tete,” 
Contributi di filologia (1978) 207f. at 214. 69 (3.6).5: on the evocati in 
the Cilician army, see also P. A. Brunt, Italian Manpower (1971) 227 
n. 4. 82 (8.9).4: “agros, quos fructuarios habent civitates, vult (M. 
Feridius, eq. R.) immunis esse." SB practices praeteritio on T-P's 
comment, which is just as well. To the bibliography cited, add CI. 
Nicolet's note at L’orde équestr. I (1966) 299. These agri fructuarii in 
Cilicia need not have been within the territorium of local civitates; 
note the distinction made by À. H. M. Jones, Greek City (1940) 359 n. 
67. SB reports Magie's explication: ''like Falcidius at Tralles (Flac. 
91), Feridius had bought up the revenues of some Cilician com- 
munities.’ Whether or not the civitates were Cilician, it is worth 
noting the implications: a major function of such lands was to supply 
revenue for taxes owed Rome. If immunitas was granted, the cities 
gained revenue, as would the contractor (who would still collect the 
' revenues). Thus were made equestrian fortunes. 84 (8.8).5f: SB has a 
very useful note on the SCC of 51 reported by Caelius Rufus; see also 
*Mumpsimus,'' 6, on the curious C. Caelius, trib. pleb. of 51. 87 
(8.10). 1: Deiotarus, tetrarch of Galatia. ‘‘On his territories, see Magie 
RRAM I, 373f.’? Yes, but add K. Wellesley, RAM 96 (1953) 293f. 
(Pompeius' boundaries in n. Anatolia); H.-W. Ritter, Historia 19 
(1970) 124f. (Caesar, Deiotarus, and Armenia Minor); in general, 
M. R. Cima, Reges socii et amici p.R. (1976) 212 & 234. 96 (2.15).4: 
"t... potentissimorum duorum exemplo, quo omnis Cassios An- 
toniosque complexi sunt.’’ The reference is to M. Antony's selection 
as quaestor by Caesar, Q. Cassius, by Pompeius (for Spain); on the 
latter, see, in addition to the items cited by SB, J. Linderski, CP 70 
(1975) 37. 97 (8.14.1): SB's emendation ‘‘per iniuriam sibi (pon- 
tificatum) putat ereptum’’ is now explained in detail in Ilin. Class. 
Stud. 2 (1977) 224f. 110 (15.4).2: to Cato from Cilicia: "cumque ante 
adventum meum seditione quadam exercitus esset dissipatus." Refer 
also to Art. 107 (5.14).1: ‘‘postremo seditio militum sedata ab Appio 
stipendiumque eis usque ad Id. Quint. persolutum.”’ This seditio re- 
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ceives no comment from SB, but the circumstances are clear: the 
soldiers mutinied when Appius neglected to pay their salary. J. Har- 
mand, L'armée et le soldat à Rome (1967) 265, 270 & 289 n., viewed 
this event as typical of the Roman aristocracy's (excepting Marius and 
Caesar) neglect of the plight of the common soldier; cf. Brunt, JRS 52 
(1962) 84. The episode is particularly typical of App. Claudius 
Pulcher's high-handed conduct and neglect of responsibilities in his 
province (see E. Badian, Publicans and Sinners [1972] 108), includ- 
ing, perhaps, general inattention to financial affairs (Crawford, RRC, 
695). I suspect that this event (and similar actions: SB I, 375) contrib- 
uted to the charge de maiestate brought (unsuccessfully) against Ap- 
pius in early 50; compare Cicero's comments on Piso's treatment (and 
payment) of his soldiers in Macedonia: Pis. 88, 92-93. 189 (9.22): SB 
offers a splendid discussion of C.'s letter to Paetus on naughty words. 
The letter concerns the Stoic (and Cynic) doctrine that the wise man 
ought to speak plainly (see also Holden's 1899 commentary on Off. 
1.126-28): ‘‘sic ... nihil esse obscenum, nihil turpe dictu.” The an- 
nalist Piso is quoted: ‘‘queritur adulescentis 'peni deditos' esse"' (fr. 
40 Peter). SB observes that Piso also had something to say about 
pudicitia subversa (fr. 38), from which one gathers that Piso was a 
prig. Perhaps so, but it is worth noting that Piso's comments are part 
of the well-known second-century concern for the dire effects of 
luxuria on antiquae mores. See Peter's parallel texts, ad loc., where 
the refs. should be to Festus p. 358 Lindsay and Polyb. 31.25.4, with 
Walbank's Commentary III (1979) 500. 213-16 (15.16-19): the com- 
mentary on these letters to and from C. Cassius will be useful to those 
interested in Epicureanism at Rome and are a necessary supplement 
to the important essay of A. Momigliano JRS 31 (1941) 151f. (= Sec- 
undo Contributo [1960] 375), on the shadowy relationship of 
Epicureanism to political activism in Caesar's Rome; on Cassius in 
particular, see also E. Rawson, CR 29 (1979) 50. 214 (15.17)2: on P. Sulla 
and the auction of confiscated property, see also Jal, La guerre civile, 
S0f., and the vision of Sulla dictator praeco Cicero liked to evoke: 2 
Verr. 3.81, Leg. Agr. 2.56, Off. 2.27 (—?Plut. Crassus 2.3), with Jal, 
Bull. Budé 26 (1967) 412. 214.2: ‘‘Mindius Marcellus et Attius pig- 
mentarius valde gaudebant se adversarium (P. Sullam) perdidisse.” 
SB restores the MSS’ Marcellus in place of the Weiske and Madvig 
proposal (adopted by many), macellarius. SB's note identifies this 
man as Octavian's partisan and praef. classis from Velitrae (App. 
BCiv. 5.102; AE 1925 #23). This Mindius may well be a Marcellus, if 
not necessarily the Octavian prefect (see Gabba's Commentary on 
Appian, ad loc.), but macellarius is not inappropriate. The tone of 
214.2, on P. Sulla's death and the scrambling of profiteers is sarcastic 
throughout; macellarius nicely balances pigmentarius—a sneer at the 
negotia of men who surely were not modest tradesmen. And we do 
know of the significant negotia of the ‘Mindii and their senatorial 
connections from this correspondence: 128 (5.20).2, 292 (13.26).2. 
Having pointed this out, I must note that macellarius is not common 


» dye 
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and—as far as I can determine—not readily corrupted in the MSS (and 
not, to my knowledge, to Marcellus vel sim.). 215 (15.16).3: SB refers 
to A. Berger's useful Dict. of Roman Law for elucidation of C.'s 
quotation of phrases from the restitutory interdict de vi armata. For 
the scope and intent of this and similar interdicts, add J. M. Kelly, 
Roman Litigation (1966), ch. 1, with Brunt, Jtal. Mnpwr., 551f.; cf. A. 
Watson, Law Making in the later Roman Repubiic (1974) 126f., with 
ANRW I.2 (1972) 215f. While C. frequently quotes, paraphrases, and 
alludes to various interdicts, de vi armata was particularly known to 
the orator from two early causae: Caecina 55 & 91f., Tull. 29f. & 46. 

218 (6.18): to the informative notes on the Tabula Heracleensis and 
the disreputable trade of praecones, see the useful study of F. Hinard, 
‘‘Praecones et le praeconium dans la Rome. . . ," Latomus 35 (1976) 
730f. 218.2: ''scripserat etiam Messalla Q. Salasso P. Curtium fratrem 
eius, iussu Pompei inspectante exercitu interfectum.” The commen- 
tary notes that a Curtius Sallassus served as Antony's prefect in 41 
and was burned alive by the people of Aradus. The sources for this 
caustic event are Jerome Chron. p. 156 Helm and Dio 48.24.3. To the 
inscriptions cited which mention P. Curtius P.f. Sallassus, IIIvir at 
Canusium (CIL 9.326-27 = ILS 3316, 3588), add a third: M. Torelli, 
RendLinc 8.24 (1969) 29f. The three are dedications to, respectively, 
Vesta, Vortumnus, and Mars; the inscriptions are not demonstrably 
republican in date and the IIIvir may well be a descendant of the man 
mentioned by Cicero; another descendant (it seems) was Ilvir at 
Pompeii: see P. Castrén Ordo Populusque Pompeianus (1975) 160 
#143. 219 (16.18).3: aqua Crabra: '' An aqueduct running into Rome, 
supplied water to the villa (at Tusculum) for which Cicero paid (cf. 
Att. V, 358)" In addition to the texts cited at Att. 310 (13.6).1, see esp. 
Frontinus Aq. 9.47, with Grimal’s notes in the Budé edition (1944) 72. 
The aqua Crabra supplied the villas of the ‘‘possessores Tusculant’’ 
with water on a scheduled basis and was eventually fully incorporated 
into the Roman system to serve urban needs into the medieval era: 
see J. H. Parker, Arch. of Rome: 8. Aqueducts (1875) 100f. 226 (6.12).2, 
see also 419 (12.13):3: the family of Tillius Cimber comes from south- 
ern Latium and a member of this gens, Cn. Tillius, was III aedile at 
Arpinum: ILLRP 547, with Epigraphica 40 (1978) #4, p. 157f., where 
the suggestion is made that the cognomen Cimber is owed to service 
with Marius. 229-33 (4.7-10): SB’s commentary on the background 
and chronology of the correspondence with M. Claudius Marcellus, 
cos. 51, illuminates the circumstances of Cicero’s Marcell. For addi- 
tional comments on this Marcellus, homo conservatus, and his literary 
interests, see E. Fantham, Phoenix 31 (1977) 208f. (based on Brutus 
248-50). 234 (6.6).8: A. Caecina's praeclaro illo libro 'Querelarum': 
SB distinguishes this item from another work by Caecina noted at 237 
(6.7).1. The first is some species of apology to Caesar (SB suggests a 
book of verse and aptly compares the Tristia) for past sins (see esp. 
Suet. Jul. 75.5: ‘‘ Aulique Caecinae criminosissimo libro’’); Caecina’s 
literary opera have often been confused and conflated, with odd re- 
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sults. For additional comment on Caecina and his attitude toward 
Caesar, see now E. Rawson, JRS 68 (1978) 132f. at 137. 251 (5.14): L.. 
Lucceius salutes M. Tullius, M.f.; M. Cicero replies (252 [5.15]). For 
these and other fine distinctions in salutation and address, consult 
J. N. Adams, "Conventions of Naming in Cicero,?' CQ 28 (1978) 145f. 
278 (13.11): on the Fufidii of Arpinum and the III aediles of the town, 
see now Beranger and Fortini's revised text of JLLRP 546: Epigraphica 
40 (1978), 153f. & 160. For remarks on land-holding at or near Arpinum 
(cf. O.Fr. 3.1.2.: “fundus Fufidianus’’), see Beranger, RendLinc 8.32 
(1977) 591. 278 & 320 (13.7): these two epistles are of great interest 
for the light they shed on municipal finances. Atella feared for the loss 
of its ager vectigalis in the Cisalpina (320); Arpinum sent ‘‘legati 
equites R.’’ to collect rents from coloni on its land in Cisalpine Gaul 
(279). Cicero pleads that the fortune and finances of these two Italian 
cities depended on their income from their distant revenue lands. 
There is no reason to doubt C.’s plea; the leasing of municipal lands 
was a Standard source of revenue for municipalities throughout 
Roman history (see above, on 82.4; A. Bernardi, SDHI 31 [1965] 
110f.; L. Bove, Ricerche sugli ‘agri vectigales! [1960]). Some Italian 
cities owned their revenue lands outright (or so it appears) . 
Pompeii—CIL 4.3340.cxlv-cxlvii; Ostia—CIL 14.375 (= ILS 6147), 
with R. Meiggs, Roman Ostia? (1973) 41 & 493. What is unusual about 
Atella and Arpinum is not just the nature of their agri (precarious 
possession of some type of ager publicus sublet to coloni), but the 
location, for which there is a notable parallel: Capua, which received 
revenue land in Crete, in exchange for local land purchased by Octa- 
vian: Vell. 2.81, Dio 49.14.5, Strabo 10.4.9; epigraphic evidence: P. 
Ducrey, BCH 93 (1969) 841; K. Rigsby, TAPA 106 (1976) 313. 294 
(13.28).2: “rogo . . . ut, si quid satis dandum erit amplius eo nomine 
non peti, cures ut satis detur fide mea." SB translates: ''if any secu- 
rity has to be given in respect of final settlement of any claim, please 
see that security is given on my guarantee" '— which is clear enough. 
This kind of security occurs frequently in Cicero (see SB on Att. 4 
(1.4).1, to which add Verr. 2.60, Quinct. 29f., Att. 426 [16.15].2); it is 
appropriate to note the precise meaning. ‘‘Amplius non peti” = satis- 
datio, a ‘‘procedural security” (in the words of Crook, Law and Life, 
249) given by an agent (procurator) to insure acceptance of a decision 
in a civil matter and as bond against any attempt (by the procurator's 
master) to litigate further on the issue at hand. See, further, M. Kaser, 
Róm. Zivilprozessrecht (1966) 209f.; Greenidge, Legal Procedure 
(1901) 239-43. Observe Cicero's beneficium: his willingness to 
guarantee the security demanded of someone else's procurator. 350 
(16.24): officium, the social custom of aid and assistance among peers 
(e.g., Att. 412 [16.2].2), appears in this letter (C.'s instructions to Tiro 
to see to certain financial affairs) as operae, the duty owed by a 
freedman (so also 123 [16.4].3). Other letters in this collection illus- 
trate a third aspect of the same custom: the specific contract to carry 
out a commission: 52 (7.2).1—a mandate to Cicero; 209 (7.23).1—C.'s 
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mandate to another (see also Att. 196 [10.5].3). For a good, concise 
discussion, see J. A. C. Thomas, Textbook of Roman law (1976) 304. 

369 (10.27) to Lepidus and 370 (10.6) to Plancus were composed 
immediately after delivery of the 13th Philippic, on 20 March 43. 
These letters, with SB's commentary, enhance reading that oration. 
C. had much to say, often at tiresome length, of tyranny and liberty, 
during the Caesarian and Triumviral period (in brief, Ch. Wirszubski, 
Libertas as a political idea at Rome [1950] 87f.). 369.1 contains one of 
C.'s more explicit comments on the nature of peace and the notion of 
political libertas and its relationship to slavery. The notion is also 
adduced in abbreviated form at 13 Phil. 21, cf. 14 Phil. 37. For discus- 
sion, see esp. L. Capogrossi Colognesi, La struttura della proprietà 

. nell'età repubblicana I (1969) 482f. 373 (12.25).1: On the Cor- 
nificii, see now E. Rawson, CQ 28 (1978) 188f.; the odd Cornificius of 
373.1 (cousin or nephew of the correspondent? He is not apt to be the 
son) is discussed by Rawson at 200 n. 76. 373.3: ‘‘austerque adversus 
...me ad tribulis tuos Regium rettulit.” This report to Q. Cornificius 
of Lanuvium is the basic evidence for the tribe, Maecia, of Rhegium in 
Calabria; see L. R. Taylor, Voting Districts (1960) 208. 429 (12.21): 
The C. Anicius here commended is almost certainly sprung from an 
old Praenestine family (cf. ILLRP 651) that flourished anew under 
Caesar; see Athenaeum 53 (1975) 44 & 47. 

A final observation: on matters of public law (legislation, senatorial 
procedure, etc.), SB is adequate, with appropriate references to 
Mommsen and other standard authorities, and often illuminating (on 
the convoluted contentio of 84 [8.8].2, for example). ‘‘Sed quia saepe 
utitur orator subsidio iuris in causis ... (De Or. 1.236)" atque in 
epistulis, we might add. Matters of civil law are less tractable. Basic 
textbooks which treat of the developed, classical institutions of 
Roman civil law often obscure the inchoate nature of legal institutions 
in the age of Cicero. Hence, a series of monographs setting out the 
evidence and its often constrained limits for the Ciceronian period. 
SB's edition is not a ''legal-historical' commentary, but topics and 
problems of the civil law as they arise in these letters are treated well. 
SB refers to standard expositions where appropriate, relying heavily 
on Greenidge's Legal Procedure of Cicero's Time; one may also turn 
to E. Costa's Cicerone giureconsulto (1927), whose indices of terms 
and passages are adequate, but not exhaustive. SB also uses recent, 
special studies to advantage. Alan Watson's Law of Succession in the 
later Roman republic (1971) is thus employed at 332 (7.21) to clarify a 
murky problem of inheritance. SB often, moreover, has original con- 
tributions. I note two among many: a sound explication of Cicero's 
wordplays on cautio/cavere: (27 [7.6].2; see also the notes to 36.2, 
37.1, 65.2); an edifying discussion of what Cicero says is the exceptio 
to some interdict (36 [7.13].2). 

Historians and textual critics, literary analysts and legal specialists, 
we are all indebted to Shackleton Bailey for this edition. We eagerly 
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await the next volume in this series, Cicero's letters to brother 
Quintus. š 


PAUL HARVEY 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


MICHAEL C. J. PUTNAM. Virgil's Poem of the Earth: Studies in the 
Georgics. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1979. Pp. 
xiii + 336. $20.00. 


After major studies of the Aeneid (1965) and the Eclogues (1970), 
Putnam has now turned his attention to Vergil’ s central masterpiece, 
the Georgics. As Putnam himself recognizes, his progress is by no 
means arbitrary. Not bound by the accidence of Roman history, nor 
the more personal poetic concerns of the Eclogues, the Georgics 
present Vergil’ s most fundamental reflections concerning nature and 
civilization and man's ambiguous place in the scheme of things. Pos- 
ing as a didactic treatise on agriculture, the Georgics ‘‘in fact’ offer 
“a handbook bent on showing us ourselves” (15), dependent on a 
nature which alternately smiles and mocks our efforts from within and 
without, and conditioned by an ambivalent Jovian dispensation of 
scarcity which leads both to art and to war. As a result, ''Georgic man 
in one sense is out of history, in another is simply an image of political 
man” (77). 

After an introductory essay exposing the major themes of the 
poem-—and which should be re-read after finishing the book— Putnam 
proceeds to a detailed analysis of each of the four books, a strategy 
essential to an understanding of the dynamic progression of this com- 
plex poem. The scale and scope of Putnam's commentary invite com- 
parison with Klingner's. Putnam, in fact, presents an essential 
complement to Klingner's monumental interpretation. Whereas 
Klingner laid out the massive architecture of the poem, Putnam de- 
votes greater attention to the emotional resonances of images, 
phrases, and individual words whose thematic centrality he recog- 
nizes on the basis of his lengthy apprenticeship to the Aeneid and 
Eclogues. Putnam is also careful to point out the internal cross-refer- 
ences which lend a peculiar density to the fabric of the poem. His 
understanding of the relation of the baroque proem of Book 3 to the 
matter of the third Georgic is particularly impressive for being based 
on specific, tangible, verbal echoes. Countless brilliant observations 
and detailed insights demonstrate, once again, Putnam's sensitivity to 
the music and meaning of Vergil's lines. 

But, most importantly, Putnam provides a much-needed corrective 
to Klingner's idealizing and generally optimistic reading of the Geor- 
gics. Putnam's analysis reveals how even the most seductively ap- 
pealing passages are habitually undercut or rendered problematic. For 
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example, the most smilingly optimistic Second Book with its ''Praises 
of Italy’’ and the ‘‘Primal Spring’’ also contains the most emphatic 
affirmation of the Iron Age character of Vergil's poem. Yet Putnam 
may sometimes go too far in identifying Vergil's pessimism with 
"realism''; and by not allowing Vergil's positive images their full 
validity, Putnam's demonstration of the ways they are undermined 
loses its pointedness. Occasionally, in fact, Putnam's pessimism 
seems more pervasive than Vergil s—not surprisingly, perhaps, given 
the acuteness of the modern predicament and the loss of a framework 
in which to set man. (Symptomatic of Putnam's ''modernism'' is his 
equation of Vergil's natural philosopher with the contemporary 
scientist/technologist [cf. p. 151, 163]). Vergil, on the other hand, still 
exhibits a clear awareness of the great Classical definition of man's 
place between god and beast and a sympathetic appreciation of the 
terrible fragility and pathos of that narrow ledge. 

Despite his rather bleak understanding of Vergil's view of human 
nature, Putnam appears on occasion to suggest that nature can be 
changed, whether for good or ill. For instance: ''It remains a prime, 
sobering lesson of the Georgics that until man orders his nature he 
cannot reform his landscape” (71). “If artistic man does not regulate 
this aspect of his being, then the labor of poetry . . . is useless” (304) 
(italics mine). Or again: "Were we to ask Virgil whether nature would 
ultimately defeat man or man win the day over nature . .. I suspect 
that he would predict the former alternative'' (142). I myself wonder if 
Vergil would admit the ‘‘ifs’* and *'untils,"" the prospect of continued 
decline or the hope of genuine progress. Like other empires, the gran- 
deur of Rome will finally perish; the cataclysm of civil war will give 
way to the farmer who will again plow the battlefield in his constant 
struggle with nature. The successful civilizing efforts of Aristaeus will 
remain in continuing tension with the ‘‘failed’’ artistry of Orpheus 
whose finest songs are inevitably inspired by loss and mortality. The 
ambiguities and contradictions of the human condition are the eternal 
verities. 

Like Putnam's previous Vergilian studies, this book, too, will pro- 
voke controversy, but a welcome one, on a level in harmony with the 
high seriousness of the Georgics themselves. ` 


J. S. CLAY 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


LUCILE YOW WHITMAN. The Octavia: Introduction, Text, and 
Commentary. Bern and Stuttgart, P. Haupt, 1978. Pp. 132.33.00 F 
(Noctes Romanae, Forschungen über die Kultur der Antike, 16) 

This book is in effect the first commented edition of the Octavia 


ever to appear in English; C. L. Thompson’s edition (Boston 1921) is 
a forerunner only in appearance, since its sparse commentary was 
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avowedly designed as an aid to sophomore teaching, and does not 
really rise above that level. Dr. Whitman's work therefore should 
clearly supply a need, and in fact it can be recommended to classicists 
who have not specialized in Seneca as a serviceable guide to a reading 
of the play. It takes into account most of the significant scholarly 
work bearing on the Octavia that has previously appeared (the most 
serious omission from the bibliography, in this reviewer's opinion, is 
Gronovius' still invaluable variorum commentary in his Senecae 
Tragoediae, Amsterdam 1682; with all the sophisticated modern 
weaponry that is available to us in the Année Philologique, we still 
neglect at our peril the profound and subtle knowledge of the Latin 
language that was possessed by the seventeenth-century scholars). 
The Latin text is provided with an apparatus criticus which has been 
very judiciously abbreviated from the apparatus in C. G. Giardina's 
edition of the Senecan tragedies (Bologna 1966): the thick under- 
growth of trivial scribal errors has here been cut away, but the reader 
is still left with almost all those MS variants and modern conjectures 
that seriously affect the textual problems, as opposed to questions of 
stemmatology. The exegetical commentary is similarly judicious in its 
selectivity. Earlier scholars, above all C. Hosius (Octavia Praetexta 
cum elementis commentarii, Bonn 1922), have accumulated a bewil- 
dering mass of real or supposed ancient parallels to almost every line. 
Whitman succeeds, on the whole, in identifying those passages where 
the ordinary reader will really be in need of linguistic or historical 
comment, and in economically presenting the explanations which 
have been proposed. She usually selects the most pertinent parallel 
material, and quotes just enough of it verbatim to enable the reader to 
control the arguments for himself. 

It has to be said, however, that almost all the strictly textual and 
linguistic comment is simply a convenient representation of earlier 
work. Nothing new is contributed on the traditional cruces (e.g. 133, 
516-17, 761, 927), and one looks in vain for aid with some less-noticed 
problems (e.g. fassa 197; and the extraordinary constructions at 
361-62 furit ereptam pelagoque dolet / vivere matrem, and 407 con- 
specta mitis). This reviewer has in fact noticed only two passages 
where the editor has significantly departed from the tradition. At 461 
she has elevated into the text Düring's conjecture quae strictus ensis 
faciet for codd. despectus (respectus G) ensis faciet. This seems one 
of the least probable solutions as yet proposed, not so much on 
palaeographical grounds as on grounds of context and style; certainly 
one would have liked to see more justification of it than the remark 
that it ‘‘seems more likely correct” (461 n.). At 553 she receives into 
the text the obscure observation recedat a te, temere ne cedas, amor 
(the MSS have credas), noting in the apparatus and commentary that 
this is the reading proposed by C. E. Stuart, and summarizing his 
explanation of it. But what Stuart in fact conjectured (and what his 
explanation in fact referred to) was NI cedas. That is, unfortunately, 
only one among many examples of an indifference to accuracy which 
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is particularly disturbing in the editor of a Latin text. Some of the 
misspellings and other minor errors which occur almost on every 
other page of the book are no doubt to be attributed to the printer. But 
it is difficult to justify on that ground the omission of sorely needed 
punctuation marks from the play’s text at 41, 61, 481, 610, 831; or the 
misprints, again in the text, at 572 (vis; read vix) and 843 (mutu; read 
nutu); or the frequent garbling of Latin and Greek quotations in the 
commentary, as at 836 n.: ubique maris (read armis) quiescentibus, 
cum tot (read toto) orbe terrarum e.q.s. 

Thus far in this review the book has been considered primarily as a 
verbal commentary on the Octavia, in which capacity it is likely to be 
of the most interest and usefulness to the average English-speaking 
classicist. It attempts, however, a great deal more than that. There is a 
section (13-15) on ‘‘Transmission of the text"; this, while rich in 
secondary bibliography, does not seem to show a first-hand or deep 
understanding of that very complicated question. For instance, Bru- 
gnoli's article on the transmission did not appear after scholars had 
established ‘‘of what exactly the A tradition consisted” (14); to men- 
tion only one point, cod. G, whose importance for this purpose the 
author has recognized a few lines before, was still unpublished when 
Brugnoli’s work appeared (1957; not, as in p. 13 n. 2, 1959). And it is 
really disconcerting to read at the end of the section (15) that after all 
“the text primarily used for this commentary is that of the . . . edition 
of Hosius," published as long ago as 1922. Should one under any 
circumstances submit to the judgement of a single editor, rather than 
weigh the manuscript readings in the light of one's knowledge of the 
transmission? But if one is going to follow Hosius anyway (whose 
simplified apparatus essentially reflects the knowledge and the think- 
ing of the nineteenth century), what practical purpose is served by 
describing the manuscript discoveries made during the past three de- 
cades? 

Without doubt, however, the most arresting feature of the book is 
its thesis, laid down in the Introduction and consistently maintained 
throughout the commentary, that the author of the Octavia was none 
other than Seneca the Younger himself. As is well known, this has 
been denied by many students of the play, and by most of its editors. 
The doubts began to be heard long before the time when statistic- 
hunting became a popular classical sport. This reviewer, for one, must 
admit to being impressed by the fact that such diverse scholars as 
Salutati, Gronovius, and Leo all concurred in those doubts; not in the 
least because of the fame of their names, but because they all pos- 
sessed a feeling for Latin style and Latin rhythms not matched by 
many scholars at the present day. But the late nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries have produced more ponderable arguments 
against the Senecan authorship than that, and it is of course on pon- 
derable arguments that any rational debate on the subject must focus. 
In her Introduction Whitman reviews what she takes to be the most 
important of these. She rightly allows little weight to the claim that the 
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historical allusions in the play (above all, the supposed allusion to the 
death of Nero in the speech by Agrippina's Ghost), and the appear- 
ance of Seneca himself as one of its characters, rule out the attribution 
to Seneca. The proper verdict on this ambiguous body of evidence, 
and the one that has most often been delivered in recent years, is non 
liquet. Most students of the subject would probably now agree that 
the truly formidable objection to Senecan authorship is not to be 
found in that area; nor yet in the fact that the Octavia is not included 
in the E-recension of the Senecan tragedies (a point which is rather 
confusingly discussed on p. 7); nor even, perhaps, in the quite ex- 
traordinary structure of the work, unparalleled as it is in Senecan 
verse or prose, with its rigidly symmetrical design whose components 
rapidly diminish in length during the second half of the play (a point 
which is not treated at all). The most formidable objection is, surely, 
stylistic; and it is in fact under this heading that Whitman makes her 
solitary new contribution to the ancient debate. Her argument may be 
summarized thus: although scholars have rightly pointed out that the 
Octavia contains a number of words and usages which are absent 
from, or much rarer in, the other tragedies of the corpus, they have 
neglected to observe that many of those words and usages do occur in 
the prose works of Seneca. Her main examples are: mox in the sense 
of deinde (45 n.); pelagus (347 n.); sui iuris (30 n.); caedere (p. 11, cf. 
102 n.); attonitus (35 n.). But it is difficult to see what value all this has 
as a proof that Seneca must have written the Octavia. One would be 
impressed, certainly, if the words listed occurred in the Octavia and in 
Senecan prose, but nowhere else in Latin. The problem is that (as 
Whitman nowhere mentions, but as a glance at the dictionary will 
Show) all of them are found in other prose writers, and in other poets 
too, from at latest the Augustan period onward. Yet the writer pro- 
ceeds almost as if this observation were sufficient in itself to refute the 
entire stylistic case against Senecan authorship. The numerous other 
stylistic objections advanced by Helm and others are not met at all: 
the general poverty of the vocabulary (compared with the vo- 
cabularies of Senecan tragedy and of Senecan prose); the apparently 
purposeless repetitions of certain words (mostly rather hollow emo- 
tive adjectives, such as saevus and dirus) with a frequency out of all 
proportion to that seen in the other tragedies; the disproportionately 
large number of trimeters (trimeters only; not anapaests also, as 14 n. 
implies) ending in disyllabic personal pronouns and possessive adjec- 
tives; the postpositions of atque, nec, nam, aut (110 n., which does 
attempt to deal with postponed atque, should be amended in the light 
of Tarrant's note on Ag. 418); and the frequent clumsy addition of 
information by means of a tacked-on relative clause (e.g. at lines 38, 
45, 113). Now it is of course quite possible that all of these objections, 
as well as the objections based on the play's structure, could be con- 
vincingly countered, although no one yet seems to have done so. But 
a book on the Octavia which simply fails to face up to them at all can 
hardly claim to offer a serious contribution to the authorship-problem. 
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After these criticisms have had to be made, it is a pleasure to turn to 
the most interesting and enlightening feature of the book—a feature 
which actually seems to result in part from Whitman's firmly held 
belief (however well or badly founded) in Seneca's authorship. Simply 
because she is so completely persuaded that in this play we are seeing 
the tragedy of Nero's reign through the eyes of Seneca, she seems to 
succeed in bringing out the deep political and moral seriousness of the 
Octavia, and its potential value as a historical witness, more clearly 
than any other commentator known to this reviewer. The numerous 
and quite extensive notes which deal with the historical allusions in 
the Octavia, and with the historiographical problems which arise from 
them, stand out from the rest of the commentary for their lucidity and 
their evident originality; and the same may be said of her perceptive 
remarks on the characterization of the historical figures who appear in 
the play (e.g. 659 n., 712 n., 846-76 n.; and the interesting suggestion 
at 287 n.). Here, too, a few points might be questioned; for example, 
the rather too frequent assumption that Tacitus must have been wrong 
(e.g. 972 n.; on the problem here, cf. Gnomon 49 [1977] 277-78), or the 
description of Seneca's retirement as a ‘‘desertion of his post” (377ff. 
n.). But on the whole Whitman has made an important contribution 
toward a just historical and moral evaluation of the Octavia; and it is 
one which will in fact hold good almost equally whether the author of 
the play was Seneca himself or (as the evidence still inclines this 
reviewer to believe) a close associate or pupil of his. Certainty as to 
that great question, however, if it is humanly attainable, must await an 
extensive, thorough, and expert philological commentary, such as has 
not yet appeared in any language. 


C. J. HERINGTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


ERNST PULGRAM. Italic, Latin, Italian: 600 B.C. to A.D. 1260. Texts 
and Commentaries. Heidelberg, Carl Winter Universitátsverlag, 
1978. Pp. 400 (Indogermanische Bibliothek, Erste Reihe, 
Lehrund Handbücher) 


This extremely useful book appears to be in part an answer to a 
criticism of Pulgram's The Tongues of Italy (Cambridge, Mass., 1958) 
on the ground that it contained abundant information about the speak- 
ers of the languages of ancient Italy but none about the internal fea- 
tures of these languages (cf, AJP 81 (1960) 207-9). Its subject-matter 
Occupies, in a sense, a place between the ethnic and social history 
contained in The Tongues of Italy and the problems of accent, quan- 
tity, syllabic structure, etc., contained in Latin-Romance Phonology: 
Prosodics and Metrics (Munich 1975), while at the same time some of 
the most important and characteristic doctrine of the latter work ap- 
pears prominently in the work now under review (which I henceforth 
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abbreviate as ILD, notably the doctrine that the stages in the histori- 
cal evolution of Latin were not Old Latin—Classical Latin—Vulgar 
Latin—Romance (cf. especially pp. 179-80) but rather that the Ro- 
mance languages were derived from a Spoken Latin diasystem which 
had gradually diverged early in the Republic from Written Latin, the 
form of Latin which was used for literary purposes by an educated 
upper class strongly influenced by Greek thinking with regard to met- 
rics, etc., and which died out when the class that used it no longer had 
sufficient power to keep it alive. The whole matter is presented in 
schematic form on p. 30, in a table reproduced from Latin-Romance 
Phonology, p. 38. The loss of prosodemic vocalic quantity, one of the 
most characteristic marks of Spoken Latin as distinguished from 
Written Latin, is extended to Oscan also (pp. 79-92) on the basis of its 
orthographic system, where the letters represented in modern prac- 
tice by i and ú stand for vowels distinct in quality from i and u 
respectively. The lack of metrical texts or of any really sure knowl- 
edge of accentuation, however, is an unfortunate obstacle to any good 
understanding of Oscan prosody. 

According to the preface ILI '*will principally appeal to, and help, 
scholars and students who wish to inform themselves on the texts and 
the structures of the languages of Italy from the earliest documents to 
the formation of those modern Romance dialects which we subsume 
under the name ‘‘Italian’’. It is admirably suited for those who wish 
to gain some acquaintance with the poorly attested dialects of ancient 
Italy without going through the complete collections edited by, for 
example, Lejeune (Venetic), Giacomelli (Faliscan), etc., or with 
popular, primarily non-literary Latin as it appears in inscriptions (and 
occasionally literary texts preserved in manuscript) from the early 
Republic to the ninth century A.D., or with the actual transition from 
Latin to Italian, and, while it would be an excellent textbook for 
graduate course instruction, it could well be used for self-study also. I 
used it myself to excellent advantage in an advanced undergraduate 
course in early Latin. Although certain linguistic terms are explained 
(e.g., umlaut or metaphony fn. 227, p. 243; lenition p. 350 after the 
term had already been used several times), the book presupposes a 
fair amount of knowledge of linguistic principles, perhaps rather less 
reading knowledge of the classical languages themselves; not only 
does the preface recognize the fact that not all students of Latin and 
Romance know Greek, but even Horace's Graecia capta ferum vic- 
torem cepit et artis | intulit agresti Latio is provided with an English 
translation. 

The body of the work consists of selected texts, with introductions, 
commentary and English translations, and with interlinear transla- 
tions into modern Italian for the last portion of the book, that includ- 
ing the Old Italian texts. The reader is thereby enabled to see at a 
glance the difference between the language of the mediaeval texts-— 
which their authors sometimes appear to have intended as Latin—and 
the standard Italian of today. The texts in the first or ‘‘Italic’’ section 
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of the book are selected not only from the Italic dialects in Conway's 
sense, but also from the Prae-Italic dialects, Ligurian, Venetic, Mes- 
sapic, etc. The Faliscan inscriptions, however, are included under 
Latin, not unjustifiably, in my opinion, since the Faliscan dialect, 
insofar as the meager remains allow us to judge, differs little more 
than the Praenestine from the Latin of Rome. There are in all about 
one hundred and twenty texts, of which the longest are presented in 
excerpted form only; for example, the Iguvine Tables, the Senatus 
Consultum de Bacchanalibus, the Satyricon, and the Peregrinatio 
Aetheriae. The three longest Oscan inscriptions, however, the Cippus 
Abellanus, the Tabula Bantina, and the Agnone inscription, are 
omitted entirely, while four short but important texts are provided in 
full. In the commentaries which follow the texts, and which are 
philological as well as linguistic in the narrow sense, the relation 
between the letters written and the sounds intended is constantly kept 
in view (cf., for example, confusion of B and V, pp. 229-30, and the 
many instances of overcorrection in late inscriptions, such as formon- 
sus p. 180, baenae p. 228, aepescopus pp. 264-65). The late texts also 
provide many useful illustrations of the breakdown of the Latin case- 
system. The interesting question of ancient Italic dialect features sur- 
viving in modern Italian dialects, especially southern dialects, arises 
from time to time, but P. is reluctant to overwork the idea. He rejects, 
for example, on grounds of geographical distribution the theory of 
some scholars that modern dialect forms like quanno, monno resulted 
from an Oscan substratum with -nn- < -nd-. On the other hand he 
takes (p. 117, fn. 134) Osc. sipus, Volsc. sepu as possible evidence for 
a Spoken Latin perfect of sapere contrasting with Written Latin sapii, 
sapivi and surviving in modern Italian seppi. 

A few special matters call for comment or correction. Page 88, near 
the top, could scarcely have been meant to suggest that Latin ho-, as 
in ho-c(e) corresponds, at least in an etymological sense, to Italic 
*.a-som, Latin -a-rom, -a-rum or to Greek 6. P. 89 near bottom; the 
Oscan genitive singular ending -eís was indeed borrowed from the 
third declension i-stems, but Latin turris, is intended as a genitive 
singular, has -is from consonant-stems of the third declension. The 
matter is correctly explained near the top of p. 100. P. 100 near the 
top: there was no rhotacism in Oscan; the facts are correctly stated on 
p. 103. P. 101 (and also p. 130): the first member of Oscan meddix and 
its derivatives is brought into connection with Latin medius rather 
than with Umbrian mets, Latin modus. Since medius has d < dh (cf. 
Oscan mefiai), this etymology, while semantically not unsatisfactory, 
could only be supported on phonological grounds if we could find 
support for an Oscan change -dh- > -d- under very special conditions. 
P. 106: in Iguvine Table VI b 49 the actual reading is arsmatiam, not 
arsmatia; this has a bearing on the discussion on p. 118. P. 120: there 
is no need to assume that Umbrian pir, Oscan purasiaí were bor- 
rowed from Greek; rather the fronting in pir occurred only when the u 
had been originally long; Buck, O.-U. Grammar, p. 41, gives several 
other examples. P. 126: since ebetrafe in Iguvine Table VI a 12 (— 
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hebetafe VI b 53) has the prefix equivalent to Latin e-, it is not the 
lack of h- in the former but its presence in the latter that requires 
explanation: perhaps it is a case of overcorrection. P. 128: in the 
exterminatio Table I b 18 (= VI b 54) habe habe is taken as an active, 
not a passive from, but with intransitive meaning 'if there is anyone.' 
P. cites some late Spoken Latin and Romance usages as support, but 
additional support may perhaps be seen in the fact that a very large 
proportion of verbs of the Latin second conjugation are intransitive 
and represent an IE type of verbal stem in & whose prevailingly in- 
transitive meaning is reflected also in the Greek second aorist passive. 
The transitive value of some second-conjugation verbs in Latin and 
Umbrian may then have been a secondary development, even though 
an early one. P. 153; se in the second line of the Tabula Veliterna is 
taken as accusative singular of the word for 'pig', equivalent to Um- 
brian sim. This is, so far as I know, an original interpretation, and since 
there is no third animal after bim which follows se, there is no suove- 
taurilia (as P. recognizes), but the syntax ofthe sentence is better than 
with the usual identification of se as the conditional conjunction with 
no indicative or subjunctive following closely after it. P. 154 ‘‘one 
ought not to expect in southern Latium an Umbrian acc. pl. with -f but 
rather an Oscan one with -s or -ss’’: on the contrary a development 
like that seen in Umbrian is quite in order, since Volscian and Um- 
brian are closely similar; cf. AJP 72 (1952) 113-27. P. 180, fn. 168: the 
origin of the adjectival suffix -ensis is problematical, but there appears 
to be no reason why the n in hortensia is not etymologically justifi- 
able. P. 206: qu- has as good a right to stand in quolundam as in 
ququei, since colo belongs to a root which originally began with a 
Jabiovelar. P. 225, fourth line from bottom: read ‘from the fourth to 
the second declension.' P. 227: on the plural of mensis Neue- 
Wagener, I, p. 396, remarks 'Haüfiger als mensium ist mensum.’ P. 
238: rather than regard incidat as a singular verb with a plural noun 
(omnia) the simplest explanation seems to be to take it as one of the 
many instances in this and other inscriptions of failure to write pre- 
consonantal n. P. 244: for interpetes dissimilatory loss of r in inter- 
pretes is decidedly the better of the two explanations offered. AJP 93 
(1972) 203-4 presents several examples of the same type of dissimila- 
tory loss. 


JAMES W. POULTNEY 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


M. JOSE FONTANA, MARIA TERESA PIRAINO, F. PAOLO R1zzo, edd. 
giiiac yäpiv: Miscellanea di Studi Classici in onore di Eugenio 
Manni, I-VI. Rome, Giorgio Bretschneider, 1980. Pp. xxiii + 
2240. Plates 189. L. 1.000.000. 


In honor of the distinguished ancient historian of the University of 
Palermo three devoted colleagues have compiled his bibliography 
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The Theban 
‘Hegemony, ` 
371—362 BC : 
John Buckler 


John Buckler provides 
a new look at Theban 
power, diplomacy, and politics, 
in 4th-century Greece. He exam- 
ines, for the first time, social 
and economic backgrounds of 
the leaders of Thebes during the 
period of its hegemony and also 
focuses on the constitution of 
the Boiotian Confederacy, the 
federal government created by 
Thebes in the 370s. Photographs 
and topographical maps richly 
supplement the text. 
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Now in paper— 
Julian the Apostate 
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“The author writes 

with enthusiasm and 
discernment, and his study is 
richin new insights" : 

—A.R. Birley 

Fronto was the presiding genius 
of Latin letters in the 2nd 


century, the leading orator and 
lawyer of his day, a prominent 
senator and consul, the close 
friend of four emperors and the 
teacher of two, including 
Marcus Aurelius. By closely 
analyzing many of Fronto's let- 
ters, Champlin weaves a clear 
social history, rich in informa- 
tion, that tells as much about 
theageasthe man. $14.00 


Bowersock's "smooth integration of a vast number of conclusions. 
from scattered scholarship, in addition to his own many critical con- 
tributions, has created a new, more precise and subtle portrait of 
Julian... The book's exposition is clear... judiciously chosen quota- 
tions enliven the pages."—American Historical Review 


$5.95, paper; $12.50,cloth 


Harvard University 


Press 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


Homer on Life and Death 

JASPER GRIFFIN. The Iliad and Odyssey have a lasting significance 
beyond simple narrative; they contain sharply individual characters, 
symbolic scenes, and an all-embracing vision of the nature of human life 
and death. In this book, Professor Griffin examines the ways in which 
such significance is conferred upon people and events and discusses the 


interpretation of the world which raises the action to the level of myth. 
1980 248 pp. $37.50 


An Introduction to Homer 

W. A. CAMPS. This is a book for all readers of Homer, whether in transla- 
tion or the original. It characterizes the poetic art of the Iliad and Odyssey 
and analyzes in a simple way the reasons for its effectiveness. The author's 
main intention is to share with others some of the pleasure that he has had 
from this great poetry of the Western world. 

1980 108 pp. cloth $17.50 paper $7.50 


Ancient Greek Literature 

SIR KENNETH DOVER, M. L. WEST, JASPER GRIFFIN and E. L. BOWIE. 
Four experts have come together to write this exciting new historical sur- 
vey of Greek literature from 700 B C to550 A D. The book concentrates on 
the principal authors of poetry, tragedy, comedy, history, science, philoso- 
phy, and oratory, and quotes many passages from their work in translation 
to allow readers to form their own impressions of the quality of the 


authors discussed. 
1980 200 pp. cloth $15.50 paper $6.95 


Studies on the Text of Euripides 


JAMES DIGGLE. Dr. Diggle discusses the text or interpretation of a large 
number of passages which he has edited in Euripidis Fabulae, tomus ii 
(Oxford Classical Texts, 1980). Many of the notes are used as a basis for 
pursuing topics (whether linguistic or stylistic or metrical) which are of 
general interest, and as a result the book will be of value to all future com- 
mentators on Greek tragedy. 

January 1981 144 pp. $30.00 


Some Arval Brethren | 

SIR RONALD SYME. The Arvales were one of the pries:ly colleges open to 
men of distinction in Rome; fragments of their records running from 21 BC 
into the third century AD have survived. In this book Sir Ronald Syme 
studies the records of the first century, with particular attention to those of 
the decade after 80 AD which are almost complete, and discusses the iden- 
tity ofthe members listed and changes in the status of the college under 
the early Empire. 

December 1980 146 pp. $30.00 


Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 
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Concepts of the Hero in Archaic Greek Poetry 
Gregory Nagy 

While much is known about the religious worship of heroes 
in Hellenic civilization, there has been, until now, little 
written about the relationship of this religious practice to 
the literary dimension of the hero as a figure in poetry. 
Gregory Nagy's masterful book bridges such a gap, serving 
as an introduction both to the concept ofthe hero in Hellenic 
civilization and to the poetic forms through which the hero 
is defined: the Iliad and Odyssey in particular and archaic 
Greek poetry in general. 

"Nagy's book is brilliant....To read it with attention is to 
experience a radical revision of one's own view of early Greek 
poetry. and of the primary themes of Greek culture." — 
James Redfield, University of Chicago $15.00 
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Essays on the Ancient Theater 
Bernard Knox 


Writing on Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, on myth 
and Attic tragedy, and on Shakespeare's Tempest as a 
work in the ancient Comic tradition, Bernard Knox provides 
a lifetime of insights and scholarship on the texts and 
performances of ancient drama. The pieces combine philo- 
logical and critical approaches to various texts, along with 
a concern for performance. His incisive comments make 
this book of interest not only to classicists and dramatists 
but to all those interested in the theater. 

"Knox's consistently good taste, good sense, and lucid prose 
set him apart from virtually all other interpreters of Greek 
literature at the present time. Few can reach his level of 
persuasiveness and elegance." — G. W. Bowersock, Harvard 
University . $20.00 
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The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 


Harvard Studies in 


Classical Philology 


Volume 84 





D.R. SHACKLETON BAILEY, Editor 


This volume of fifteen essays includes “The Case 
of the Door's Marriage,” by E. Badian; “The Date of 
Tacitus’ Dialogus" by Charles E. Murgia; "Poetae 
Novelli," by Alan Cameron; "Three Pieces from the 
‘Latin Anthology?” by D.R. Shackleton Bailey; and 
“Bar Kokhba Coins and Documents,” by Leo 
Mildenberg. $30.00 


Harvard University Press 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
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